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The Right Hon. Robert Grant in the Chair. 



IV. 


RICHARD CLARKE, Esq. called in, and examined. judicial. 


1. What is your profession? — I am a retired Civil Servant of the East-India sS February 183s. 

Company, under the Madras presidency. 

2. How long did you serve the Company? — From the season of 1804. 

3. In wliat departments did you principally serve? — In the Sudder Adawlut, and 
part of the time in the Board of Revenue, of which I was junior member when 
I left Madras. 1 was^also Tamul translator to Government, and ex qfficio a member 
of the Board for the superintendence of the College. 

4. During what period of the service were you in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut ? 

— I was in the Sudder I^wanny Adawlut from 1814 to 1820, as deputy reigstrar 
and acting registrar. , * 

.5. In filing those sitjc. JoiliSpyou have of course turned your mind to the subject 
of the judicial administration of the Company ? — I have. 

6. As registrar of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, you carried on correspondence 
with the different civil courts of justice, during that time ; did you not ? — Yes ; 
ofScially, udder the instructions of the judges. 

7. HucT you opportunities of being acquainted with the course of proceeding in 
those courts? — 1 h^. 

.■ 8. Can you stam what is the course* of education pursued in tjjjp. college of 
Madras, during the period of qualifying writers for their situations in the Service? — 

My knowledge on that subject arises from my being an ex qfficio member of the 
college board of Mad^, from 1815 to 1826, when I left India. The writers, 
on their arrival at Madras, were placed under the general supervision of the colIe{|^ 
board : their first duty was C qualify themselves in the languages of the country, 
and for that purpose th^. lyere required to select one of the vernacular languages 
of Hindoo origin ; the Tamul, or the Teloogpo or the Canarese,.or tl>e Malayalioi 
or the Mahratta ; and as a second language they were permitted to talie either the. 

Persian or the Hindostanee : t^ey were required to study two ^languages. The 
increase of their allowances depended upon the progress they made in th«r studies^ 
as reported by the college board to ^e Government. Besi^ the st't^y of the 
languages, they were al^~ .required to infiirm themselves on the gen^ principles 
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_ of the regulations enacted bv the local government i. aiM t(ieyy*ver8 examined in 

I'c bruaiy 183;. their progress as well in the languages as in the regul^tioas^oy members of the 
Rif/i. Clarke, lUq. college board. The regular examinations were half-yearly, but special examina- 
tions were also allowed when students deemed themselves qualified to apply tor the 
increase of allowance granted for a certain standard 01 acquirement in the languages. 
Wlicn a student could translate from and into his first language, with correctness and 
facility, and could hold a conversation with natives upon any subject proposed to 
him, and could read official papers put into his hand, an^.had acquired a knowledge 
not quite so extensive of his second anguage, he was Vepdrted by the board as 
qualified to enter upon the duties of the public service. 

9. Are any means taken to qualify those who are to take judicial situations ? — 
No other but causing them to read the regulations of the government in the college, 
and examining them thereupon. 

10. You were understood to say that some acquaintance with the rcgulatio».s 
was rcquiroil of all students in the college ; is more required of those who may fill 
judicial situations than of others? — There is no difference made in the course of 
etlucation of tiie students, with reference to their future employment in any particular 
branch of the service. 

11. Is there any and what principle upon which the servants who are to fill 
judicial situations arc selected ?— They are generally selected for promotion with 
reference to their standing in the service, as entitling them to a superior salary ; the 
appointment to office is in the discretion of Uic Governor in Council. 

12. May they be appointed to a judicial situation immediately on leaving the 
colleger — I'hey may be appointed to ministerial offices in the courts; they may be 
appointed registrars, but they seldom arcyso. Theresis no nile prescribing any course 
of education, or any course of promotion for servants- In.re^rd to judicial offices.' 
When a writer is reported qualified for the public service lie is eligible, according lo 
the discretion of Government, either to the revenue or the judicial department t he 
would enter upon those duties in the inferior grades : if he chose the judicial depart- 
ment, he would probablj' be appointed an assistant either in the«eillah or provincial 
court, or he might be appointed a registrar; his being so would dependigenerally 
upon llic number of servants who were at tlie disposal of the Government to fill the 
different offices of administration at the period. As assistant he would perform 
duties both on the criminal and on the civil sides. An assistant has no judicial 
functions to perform, be is merely a ministerial officer ; but the registrar of a zillah 
court has juri.sdiction as a judge lo a certain amount. Under the government of 
Sir Thomas Munro it was the practice to appoint all young men, oa their efuitting 
college, to situations in the revenue d^artment in the first instance : there is no 
r'de of promotion established by the Government, nor is any standard of judicial 
GrWiificatiun required, nor does any examination take place on the appointment of 
c^i servants to judicial offices after quitting the college. 

• i t. When does the Government take any and what means of ascertaining the 
qualifications of those who arc promoted to judicial situations That is a matter 
which resfe entirely in the discretion of the Governor in Council. 

14. What opportunities has the Government of knowing the qualifications of the 
servants to execute judicial offices ?*— ^They have the general means of esUmating the 
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^telligence o/a civil serypnt from his public acts, as recorded in the proceedings of 
the courts, or his correspondence with the Government. • 

15. Will you explain what you mean by the statement that, under Sir Thomas 
Munro, the writers began in t^e revenue department? — Sir Thomas Munro was of 
opinion, that more extensive general knowledge was to be obtained by service in 
the revenue than in the judicial department ; and as tl)e civil servants were eligible 
to any office under the Government, he sent them into the revenue department first, 
as beA qualifying them any situation to which tb;(7 might be afterwards ap- 
pointed. * / ' , 

iC. At what age dmHhe writers generally leave coltege at Madras? — About 20 ; 
they come out generally about 18 or 19, and they remain in college about one or 
two years. 

17. How early is the age at which they enter on any judicial functions?— 
/fftording to the course of appointment adopted of late years, a civil servant was 
generally appointed registrar after about three years’ service in the revenue 
department. 

1 8. Did he ever assume any judicial functions before he had been employed a cer- 
tain number of years in the revenue service at Madras ? — According to the common 
course of jiractice of late years, a man was not appointed registrar until he had 
served three years in the revenue department. 

19. Can you state, the age at which a person gets to the office of registrar? — 
About 23. 

20. During the time he* is in college, are there no books which will give him 
information respecting the law or the judicial system, except the Regulations ? — He 
is not required to study any boaks for that purpose ; those who have made progress 
in Sauserit at Hailey bury College generally have read the Institutes of Menu ; that 
is* one of the text- books of Hindoo law. 

2T. The moolavie, or Mahomedan law expounder, is an officer of the college, is 
he no4?— -Yes. 

22. Is there a Hindoo pundit and an expounder of Hindoo law also attached to 
the college? — Yes ; there arc also classes of native students in Hindoo and Maho- 
medan law. 

23. The writers/ do not avail themselves of that means of instruction ? — They 
arc not required to do so ; the instances of their doing so are rare. 

24. You know that there are translations of Menu and several other writers on 
the Hindoo law ? — Yes, there are. 

23. And also of several of the authors and writers on Mahomedan law pub- 
lished 7 — Yes, there are. 

26. It is no part of the instructions given to them to obtain informatioD by the 
reading of those books ?«~It is not. 

27. Will you explain how it happens that there is no instruction in matters of 
law in the college ?— When the civil servants of the three prendencies went tor 
Calcutta to qualify themselves there for the duti» of the public service, which was 
the case under Lord Wellesley’s administration, tb^ did study the laws ; but after 
the abolition of that collqe; th6 only branch of study required to be carried on in 
India wm ^st of languages. The college *at Madras was establiahftd ia its best form, 
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a a several experimental pl^, on a plan formed about the year 1810 by the lat^ 

•j. e ruary 1 32. Ellfs, of the Madras civil service^ who was a very .excellent oriental, scholar, 
Kkh. c/arh, Etq. and also himself well versed in the laws. One of the declared objects of the 
institution was to have efficient native teachera t(^ instruct the civil servants in 
the languages of the country; their qualihcations were to be ascertained by the 
board, which was formed of the translators to Government, and of some other civil 
servants of the establishment who were conversant with the Indian languages. 
Mr. Ellis was the first senior member^r president. It was the duty of thc*boi(rd 
also to inquire into the debts, incurred vy young civil seK'ants ; a declaration upon 
honour was required from eaVh at the half-yearly examinahen, which was of course 
a confidential communication, stating whether he was in debt, and the amount. 
By that system the board at Madras were enabled greatly to check the incurring 
of debt, and the satisfactory result was that the greatest portion of students qui|jted 
the college free from debt : in no case, while I was a member of that board, dih it 
ever happen that a student in the college owed more than 5,000 rupees. 

28- it is understood that the college of Lord Wellesley was intended as a 

seminary for the general instruction of all the civil servants under the three pre- 

sidencies, both in the oriental languages and in law, as well as other departments 
of knowledge ? — Yes. 

29. And that the system the Company substituted was that of instruction in 

this country previously to the going out as writers, in law anc| in other departments 
of knowledge which might be requisite ; and that having given the writers the 
rudiments of oriental languages in this country, the college in Bengal should be 
employed to perfect them in those languages : was the college at Madras formed 
after that time, and was it modelled ,upon the plan of the reduced college at 
Calcutta ? — There was a succession of plans at«'-^adra8, the first of which 

were very simple ; the last scheme was adopted on a model sketched out by 

Mr. Ellis. 

30. In the functions of criminal justice, at what age are the writers promoted to 
situations in which they exercise criminal jurisdiction to any extent — Since the 
transfer of the office of magistrate to the collector, which took pla'cctin 1815, 
a writer, immediately upon his appointment in the revenue department, was liable 
to be called upon to execute the duty of magistrate, as the collator might delegate 
to him the whole of his magisterial autliority, or such part as he might deem it 
expedient to entrust to him. 

31. What extent of power would that imply? — A power of imprisonment and 
corporal punishment within the limits prescribed by the regulations. 

32. He might stand in the place of the magistrate almost immediately after his 
leaving college? — Yes. 

33. What is the station at which he might ultimately arrive as a criminal 
judge? — Asa “criminal judge, ’’ technically, his duties would be attached to the 
bffice of zillah judge. 

34. A magistrate has not the power- of life and death? — No; nor the criminal, 
judge. The zillah judge is the criminal judge ; his power extends to punishment 
to a limited extent. . The next court in gradation is-the provincial court, which, in 
its criminal character, is a court of circuif for the trial of all greater offences ; they 
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hold their sessions at the ziilahs within the range of their jurisdiction. All ’ , 
capital jases must be referred for confirmation by the court of circuit to the Sudder ® ^ 

Fouzdary Adawlut, before they can he carried into execution. HkA. CUu kr, ^ay. 

3*i. At what period of tbeij^ age or service do writers attain to those high judicial 
situations ? — A civil servant is seldom appointed a zillah judge before he has served 
from 1 2 to 1 5 years, nor generally to the provincial court until after the further 
service of six or eight years. * 

3^. Was it the prhicipWand general pri^ictice of the Government that individuals 
should be promoted to tnose high station^ according to the character for ability, 
knowledge and propritity of conduct they had established in situations of a subordi- 
nate kind r — The appointments to office rested entirely in the will of the Governor 
and Council ; I should say that during Sir Thomas Munro’s government, the 
more able public servants were appointed to the revenue department. 

^37, How far was the character acquired in the inferior judicial situations con- 
sidered as establishing a title to advancement ? — It was generally so considered, as 
far as the exigencies of the service would permit. 

38. Do you mean to imply that there were not a sufficient number of persons? — 

At times there was a bare sufficiency ; there was no special qualification for the 
judicial line, neither was the succession of appointment by degrees in the judicial 
department under any existing law. 

39. Was there any rule that made it necessary that a person should pass through 
the different ranks of zillah judge and circuit judge before he arrived at the 
highest? — No. 

^o. Then it was possible that very soon after he left college be might be 
appointed to a high situation ?-4 -No ; the tygh situations, with high salaries, cannot 
be held by a junior servant....'* 

41. Was there any other rule of succession, except that a certain standing was 
requisite to the filling the places of a certain salary ? — None, 

4^ Were the emoluments of a judicial situation such as to tend to lead men of 
great ability to direct their attention to those situations, in preference to situations 
in the raVenue or other departments ? — Not for some years past ; the most lucrative 
line of promotion latterly was the revenue, and it offered the greatest number of 
situations. / , 

43> Was there anything in the rank or station a judge held that wotild induce 
a man to take that situation rather than that in another department? — No. 

44. Have you turned- your attention to the subject how far it would be possible 
or desirable to provide means for the completing the instruction of those servants 
who were to fill judicial situations ? — I think tliat such a measure is essential to the 
efficiency of the courts, and therefore highly desirable ; the mode of effecting that 
object is one on which J[ am not prepared to speak. 

45. in your opinion, is the instruction in the Institutes of Menu, or any of the 
books of the Hindoo law, advantageous ? — The courts are called upon to administer 
to the Hindoos and to the Mtffiomcdans respectively their own laws, and arc 
required by the regulations to submit to the native law officers, who ai^ appointed 
to their courts, the questions that are necessary to elicit an opinion from them on 
each point of law that may arise. The Ihw officer, in his reply,* generally refers to 
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standard works, the authority of which is admitted in th'e province in which they are 
cited. Jhe most important 'works on inheritance and adoption, which are two 
of the principal subjects of litigation in the Indian courts, have been vdry ably 
translated into English ; and there ere other works also translated to wiiich refer- 
ence may be had. A considerable knowledge of tfic principles of Hindoo and 
Mahomedan law, in most of the ordinary subjects of litigation, may now be 
attained by the study of Englisli translations and freatises. The knowledge of 
the native languages, which civil servants are now required to attain, might enable 
them to satisfy themselves that the quotailiuns of the Hindltm lawyers were correctly 
made. A knowledge sufficient to enable a judge to check tlm officers, and to prevent 
their imposing erroneous opinions or greatly misleading the court, would seem to be 
absolutely necessary for the due performance of the duties of the judicial office. 

46. Du you think that should be added to the present system of instruction in 

languages? — Yes, certainly. ' ^ 

47. How far are the European judges dependent upon the native law officers in 
the administration of justice? — They could not give judgment, in civil cases, against 
the opinion of those officers, except on very solid grounds. Generally speaking, 
they are considered as bound by the opinion of the native law officers. 

48. Do the native law officers give their answers, as to the law, in writing, so as 
to form part of the record ? — Always. 

49. Are the judges, sufficiently acquainted with the principles of Hindoo law 
to exercise a check and control over the opinions of the Hind&o lawyers ? — Gene- 
rally speaking, at Madras, I should sny they arc not. 

.50. Will you state more particularly how the law officers are appoiuted, liow 
they are qualified for their duties, and in what mjinner -their qualifications are 
ascertained ? — Since the establishment of the college oiJ^Tt St. George, there lias 
i.<een a class of native students of Mahomedan law, and another of Hindoo law, 
under the Sanscrit and Arabic head masters respectively. By a Regulation of the 
year 1817 it was provided, that no law officer should be appointed excepting^afler 
examination by the college board, aided by the native professors of Hindoo and 
Mahomedan law attached to the college, and by the pundits and cauzey^ of tlie 
Sudder Adawlut : under this system provision has been made for a sufficient number 
of learned Mahomedan and Hindoo lawyers to fill those offiops. Persons who 
had qualified themselves by study in the interior were also permitted, on coming 
to Madras, to be examined by the college board, and were entitled, on proof 
of Uieir qualifications, to a like certificate with those who had l>een educated wholly 
in the collf^. 

51, Are those Hindoo law office's generally well informed upon the subject of the 
law? — 1 think they are, and they are remarkably acute in applying their knowledge. 

52. Those officers are in the nature of assessors to the judges?— Yea, so far as 

delivering opinions on points of law referred to them. . * 

• 53. What is the profession of a -native pleader ? — The native pleaders conduct 
^ suits of the clients before the zillab and provincial courts and the sudder 
alilwlut} they draw all the pleadings and examine the witnesses. 

54. -Are they appointed to the office ? — They have a sunnud -or patent, autho-' 
rising them to„practise; it is one of the \iuties of the college board to prepare 
* vakeels 
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vakeels or native pleaders, wlio are, however, not required to iiave so thorough a 
knowledge of the native law as those who are candidates for the offices cauzey 
or pundit : but they are examined in the native law, and are further required to 
have a sufficient acquaintance witli the regulations passed by the Govemoient. 
Individuals of this class, wiien found duly qualifie<l, receive a certificate from the 
college board, upon producing which before the sudder adawlut, they receive the 
.sunnud or diploma of appoinfment, in virtue of which they arc allowed to practise in 
any eourt they may select. . The object of these arrangements was as much as pos* 
sibie to assimilate the native to the European bar, leaving it to the clients to make 
their own selection of their law advisers. 

55. Do they address tlie court in oral argument ? — No ; the pleadings and 
motions are all submitted in writing ; they examine witnesses. 

56. Is there any regulation us to the amount of their fees?< — Yes ; their fees are 
prescribed by Uegulation ; their fees are a per centage on the amount litigat^. 

57. Arc the vakeels generally very good lawyers P'-^Many of them arc very acute 
reasoners, anil some are good lawyers. 

58. Do they discharge their duties generally well ? — Generally; the vakeels 
appointed of late arc more able than those formerly admitted, owing to their better 
education. 

59. Are they ever promoted to be cauzeys or pundits Some of the Hindoo 
vakeels have lieen appointed pundits, but before obtaining such an office they 
Mould be required to* pass another examination, and to obtain a certificate of higher 
qualification. 

Co. Does the principle of payment by the amount litigated arise from the positive 
regulations of the Government j — It is prescribed in the Regulations that the vakeel's 
fee shall be at a certain ratejjf.r cent. The* fees are paid into court at the commence- 
liient of the suit by the suitor, and paid over to the vakeel at the close of it. 

Ct. Has the institution of vakeels been found to be of great utility in the admi- 
nistr^tion of justice? — I am of opinion that it has; their utility must depend upon 
their skill and knowledge ; and the better education given them of late years, and 
their gr«;ater experience of the business of the courts, has much improved these 
qualifications in comparison with what they w'ere on the first institution of the 
courts of judicatuae. ^ 

62. What is the nature of tlie pleadings in those courts? — ^'I'he first pleading is 
five plaint, which developcs the case of the plaintiff ; this is answered by the de* 
fendant in his answer,, which, when well drawn, states the grounds of the defendant’s 
objections to the case of the plaintiff'; the regulations provide for a reply and a 
rejoinder, and in some special cases for supplemental pleadiuf^. There is great 
variety, both in the clearness and in the length of the pleadings* depending of 
course upon the sense ^and judgment of the pleader ; some of tlie pleadings are 
exceedingly well drawn. 

63. Suppose a question of law arises in tlie pleadings, is that referred to tlie 
judge-?~*'The judge.refer8 the qu^tion of law to the law officer, after, having gone 
through the pleadings ^and heard tlie evidence, and before passing his decree. 

.fi4.'>Ave -the plcadiogjs analogous to equity pleadings in this country ?-~The 
defendant is not upon his oath. 

65. Arc 
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65* Are the law and facta blended in the same pleadings ?-r^Tl)Cy are. 

66. The judge having consillted the law officers on questions of law, deci 4 es. upon 
the wliole of the law and the fact of the case? — He does, reciting at full length 
in his decree the substance of the pleadings, the evidence taken, the reference, if 
any, to the law officer, with his answer, and conclndinj^ with the grounds of his own 
decision. 

67. Are there any fees for the drawing the decrees^ and otlier official reports? — 
The copies of decrees required to be given to each party are written on staiiaped 
paper of a certain value ; if the partiei require additional copies they may have 
them, by paying for them on the stamps. 

68. From what persons do the pundits and cauzeys respectively come ? — The 
pundits are all Brahmins, the moolavics and cauzeys are generally of highly respect- 
able Mahomedan families. 

69. Have you seen much of the native judges ? — I have ndt seen the courts^ 
the district moonsiffs in ofteration, as I have never served in the interior, but I have 
known many natives who have been appointed to those situations ; it was not 
uncommon of late for persons who had qualified themselves either for law officers 
or for vakeels, to solicit and receive appointments as district moonsiffs ; but any 
respectable native of known quaJiheations, and without any particular examination, 
might be appointed a district moonsiff. The sudder aumeens, who are the Maho- 
medan and Hindoo law officers of the zillah and provincial courts, also exercise 
judicial functions, and have jurisdiction to a limited extent in cliuses referred to them 
by the zillah judge. 

70. Do the Mahomedan and Hindoo law officers sit together in the court, or 
constitute separate courts ? — They sit separately. • 

71. Describe the distinction between tlie court of sg^der aumeens and the court 
of moonsiffs? — The sudder aumeens can only receive such suits as are referred to 
them by the zillah judge, but the district moonsiffs have original jurisdiction U> an 
amount limited by the regulations. 

72. Is there any appeal from the decisions of either ? — Yes, to the zillah ju^ge. 

73 * -Are such appeals frequent? — I believe that no very great proportioq of deci- 
sions of sudder aumeens or district moonsiffs are appealed. 

74. Do you conceive that the appointme^nt of native judges ha^, upon the whole, 
answered in such a manner as to justify more extensive employment?' — I think fully 
so, so long as there is an appeal from their decisions to a tribunal at which an 
European jud^ presides. , 

75 * Supposing there were no such appeal, what do you conceive would be the 
consequence? — I think that the decisions of a native court, whose decrees -were 
final, would not be confided in by the natives tbemselv^.in.aoy but small suits j 
and I think that iu the very imperfect state of morality amortg the natives of India, 
there is not at present sufficient security for the pure administration oif justice 
uncontrolled. , 

76. Is it not possible that the very circumstance cff . reposing num confidence in 
them would tend to improve them? — I do not see bow that effect can be pro- 
duced, while they are open to so much temptation,, and while , their principles ard 
so lax. • » • , , . . 
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77. In point of fact, do you conceive the liability tP an appeal operates as a very 
conside^ble check on the conduct of the native judges ? — Certainly, a ftiost im- 
portant check. 

78. Is there not a class of, causes in which there is no appeal ? — The decree of 
the district moonsiif is final, I think, as far as 20 rupees. 

79. In the decisions wher^; their decree is final, arc tiicrc complaints made of 
those decrees? — I believe not: native judges are liable to be sued civilly, and pro- 
secu^d criminally, for corruption or bribery. 

80. Do you recollect at what period the authority of these judges was introduced 
to the extent to which it now exists? — There had been for many years native com- 
missioners, not altogether so respectable as the present district moonsitTs. Tlie 
number of these judges was considerably increased, and their jurisdiction was 
expended, by regulations passed in the year 1816. 


MartiSf 6* die Martiit 1832 . 

The Right Hon. Robert Grant in the Chair. 


RICHARD CLARKE, Esq. again called in, and examined. 

81. Havf. you ever' turned your attention to the question in what manner the 
Company’s servants to. bo employed injudicial situations may best ho qualified for 
the discharge of that duty? — I have consldere<l the subject a little since I had the 
honour of being before the Committee last. In cotnparing the cour.se of education 
laid dpwn in the regulation for tlic college at Calcutta, under my Lord Welle-'-ley, 
with the systems now pursued, it appears that every hranch of knowledge tljcre 
taught ha‘s been provided for either in England or in India, excepting the study of 
Hindoo and Mahomedan law. General instruction in law is given at Huilcvbury 
college, but it is, 1 apprehend, merely «n the rudiments; and it is known tiiut in 
every ..branch of study there is great variety of proficiency and attention exliihitcd 
hy the students, coasequently a dbnsiderable number quit the college Imt slightly 
imbued with even those general principles of the administration of justice ; but 
on the principles of the Hindoo and Mahomedan law, 1 believe no particular in- 
struction is given at the East-lndia college. It is also of great importance 
tow ards fitting a man for the discharge of the higher judicial functions, that he 
should acquire, by due4)reparation, the power of di.scriminating betw een truth and 
falsehood in taking evidence, and certain fixed principles which may generally; 
govern the admission of evidence. For want of practice in these particulars the 
Company’s servants are generally left to form their individual opiniotts ot the mode 
of determining on the credibility or otherwise of the evidence before them. I think 
it is owing to this want of experience, and of training to this part of tlie judicial duty, 
thajt complaint is so frequently made of iIjc difficulty of ascertaimtJg^l)e iriitli, and 
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' distinguishiiiff between truth and falsehood in suits between natives. To remedy 

i> Ma rch i 8:)g. these cviks it would appear necessary that more detailed instruction in law^ should 
ftic/i. Cforke. Ki</. given, and that the civil servants should have the opportunity of forming them- 
selves for the administration of the higher judicial fui^ctions by witnessing the pro* 
ceedings of regular courts. The judges of all the Company’s courts in India, from 
the lowest to the highest, have been equally left to fit themselves for the discharge of 
their functions, and conse<}uently there is no greater certainty of acquiring valuable 
experience in the higher than in the lower courts. It is one of the duties (Jf the 
court of Sudder Adawlut to regulate the practice and proceedings of the lower 
courts, and this they do by written orders upon points referred for their direction, 
or upon any subject that arises in the course of the proceedings which come before 
them, and which may seem to require interference on their part to correct errors or 
to ensure consistency. But a very small portion of the Company's servants have an 
opportunity of witnessing this part of the proceedings of the Sudder Adawlut, % 
applicable to the generiil administration of justice; and the mere occasionally read- 
ing of an order w ill convey little general knowledge to the reader of it. If the pro- 
ceedings of the court of Sudder Adawlut were under the direction of judges more 
regularly trained in tlic study and practice of law, and if the proceedings before them 
were carried on by oral |)lcadings in the English language, considerable facility 
might be atforded for the practical study of the administration of justice to the 
Company’s junior servants; and if examination in the laws which they arc to admi- 
nister were made to precede appointment to the office of judge, it docs not appear 
impracticable to train the Company’s servants for the discharge of judicial functions, 
even in the course of their service in India. 

82. In what way are the proceedings, of the courts made known to the sudder 
adawlut, so as to give them the opportunity of judging of them, and providing an 
uniformity of practice ? — First, by appeals, in which every proceeding and order of 
the lower court is laid before the Sudder Adawlut in writing; secondly, by petitions 
presented to the Sudder Adawlut by parties who consider themselves aggrieved by 
any order or proceeding of the inferior court ; and lastly, by examination of the 
periodical reports of suits decided by the lower courts, the review of which occa- 
sionally suggests doubts of the propriety of the proceedings in the courts below, 
when a reference is made to the inferior court for information and explanation. 

83. Do you mean it is compulsory on the judges of the lower courts to make those 
|)criodical reports? — It is f)rovided for by the regtdations. 

84. Have you had occasion to .see that even the merely rudiinental instruction in 
law which is acquired at Haiieybury proves benehcial in framing the orders for judi- 
cial proceedings? — Certainly, in giving general principles of equity and justice. 

I have always found the judicial officers of the Company anxious to discharge tlieir 
duty, not only with uprightness, but with great independency. 

85. You say that the difficulty of discriminating between truth and falsehood in 
flative suits arises partly from the want of profier instruction in those who have to 
judge ; is it in any degree produced by the want of the quality of truth or veracity 
in the natives ?7— Undoubtedly, to a great degree. A native will in general give his 
evidence rather with reference to the consequences of what he may say to his own 
interest, than froiif any regard to its truth or falsehood. 

Co. Are . 
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86 . Are you aware that it has been urged as one reason for employing native 
juries ^nd punebayets, tjiat natives are much belter able than Europeans to elicit 

truth from native witnesses? — I am aware that that is one of the reasotis urged, md,. Clarhc, iu<j. 
There is no doubt that their more familiar acquaintance with the language and habit-s 
of their fellow-countrymen must give them a considerable advantage in the discern- 
ment of truth ; but I think that generally, where the habit of examining evidence 
exists, as in the judges and counsel in the King’s courts in India, the truth is 
genetally arrived at. 

87. You mean when natives are under examination? — When natives are under 
examination. 

88. Do you mean to say, that the barristers and judges of the King's courts, 
though from their education less familiar with the habits of the natives than tlie 
Company’s servants, yet arc more successful in eliciting truth from native witnesses? 

--I think they are generally so, on the whole ; that they are more certain of arriving 
at the truth. 

89. Do you consider the experiment of employing puncimycts, on the whole, as 
having failed or succeeded? — At Madras I believe it has entirely failed. 

90. To what cause do you ascribe its failure ? — ^To the unwillingness of natives 
to take upon themselves the trouble of deciding causes without remuneration, with 
tire probability of bringing upon themselves the ill-will of the parties before them, 
and certain occupation of a great portion of their time in matters in which they 
have no personal interest,; also to the want of confidence on the part of the natives 
in their decisions. 

gi. That is, you mean of njitivc suitors? — Yes, of native suitors in the decision 
of punchayets. 

92. Then how far do you think it would be possible to extend the use of native 
agency in the administration of justice in the Company’s courts? — It appears to 
me yiat it might be done by associating natives with Europeans in the dis- 
charge of those duties : their assistance would be of great advantage as assessors or 
co-judgoe ; and by being associated with European judges, they w ould acquire the 
habit of administering justice without being so much exposed to those temptations 
and to those influences which have been found generally to uflect their conduct in 
proportion as they are vested with independent authority, and on ti)e extent of 
which we possess probably less accurate information than on any other relation of 
the native character. , 

93. Do you think that the natives, by being employed m administering justice, 

would by degrees learn to act more independently than Europeans ? — In order to 
the improvement of the native character, I think there is wanting a better moral 
principle in thctnselve.\ individually than they are now found to possess, and a more 
powerful influence of moral opinion on the part of native society. At present their 
morality afl'ords little internal control over their actions ; it does not furnish them 
with a conscientious check on their conduct ; and there is no control of public 
opinion acting upon them externally. Injustice or misconduct which ^lould prove 
successful in making the fortunes of a native, would attach no disgrace to him in the 
estimation of his countrymen. * • , 

94. llow 
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<) March i8 J ** punished ? — Perjury is punished under the Reguiatioiis, hy 

imprisoninent and hard labour; I am not sure whether I>y transportation^ but by 
Rich. Clarke, E»^, imprisonment and hard labour certainly. 

<ji). Are prosecutions for perjury frequent? — Very frequent. 

()f). What is the effect upon the character of a native, on his having been prose- 
cntctl for perjury, and convicted ? — If the man is of a character to which from 
rank or caste any degree of respectability or sanctity attaches, those qualities ]^ould 
not be affected by his punishment, in the minds of the natives. I believe that per- 
sons holding offices attached to temples have been viewed with equal reverence 
and treated with equal deference in regard to their spiritual authority, while under 
actual punishment for perjury. 

97. And would it not operate as a stain upon them in society? — Not among 

themselves. N 

98. In the event of an increased introduction of Europeans, either for the pur- 
poses of trade or settlement, into the Comitany’s territories, have you cotisidcred 
whether and in what way the judicial system of the Company must be altered to 
adapt it to the consequent state of things ? — ^'I'he question is a very difficult one, 
but 1 will endeavour to state what occurs to me. In the relations of commerce 
the dealings of the Europeans would he with the natives on the spot ; it would seem 
necessary, therefore, that one law should exist, which should hq. equally administered 
to both : this would seem to render it necessary that the principle of legislation 
must adapt itself rather to the state of the European' than of the native. The 
natives have been for centuries subject to despotic government : the laws enacted 
by the British Governments in India for.the regulation of their servants, thougli in 
their general principle eminently equitable and just, have left. more to the discretion 
of the local officers in the provinces than perhaps could be allowed if they had 
European settlers to deal with. The laws must be more definite and precise, and 
must be so administered as to ensure both efficacy and uniformity. The ret’enuc 
laws, it would seem to me, must be drawn with great care and clearncss^in order to 
avoid frequent collision between the European settlers and the officers of the* 
Government ; and being drawn by competent persons, must be administered with 
firmness and vigour. It appears to me, that since we are charged with the govern- 
ment of a country, the people of which have always been accustomed to the most 
submissive obedience to their rulers, and that submission having hitherto ensured 
the peace of the country, it is incumbent on us to protect oui* native fellow subjects 
from the evils that must necessarily arise, if contention between the Government 
and European settlers should be of frequent occurrence. An European, reckless of 
con$e(picnces and selfishly devoted to his own interests, might create such dis- 
turbance in a district, or might so impede the operations of the officers of Govern- 
ment, that the public administration would be almost at a stand : to guard against 
^uch an evil, it would appear necessary that a power of removal should be vested 
somevi hcre^ either in the executive government, or, if it could be done, in courts oif 
justice. 

99. Would it be necessary in that case to alter the law of property, in oixler to 
render ft unifertn* both to natives and Europeans? 'Not the law of property, 

h should . 
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I should think, which would always follmv the law of the party sued in a court of 
justice. • . * 

100. Is not great inconvenience found to result from a rule which regulates the 
determination of suits by the )p.w of the defendant, where the parties are of different 
nations or religions ?— I am not aware of any practical inconvenience resulting from 
that rule : the laws of succ^sion and inheritance of the Hindoo and the Maho> 
medan are so different from each other, and from the English law, that they must, 
it ap()car8 to me, exist separately ; and I cannot conceive that we should be jus* 
tiBed in refusing to either of the classes of our native subjects the succession to 
property according to that law which had governed it for so many centuries. 

101. Supposing a case of contract, is there a difference in the systems of law ? — 
There is ; but it would be much more easy to assimilate the laws of contract, I should 
think, than those of succession. Indeed questions of contract in the Company’s 
dburts are generally decided on principles of equity and good conscience. 

102. Supposing a case of cross suits, relating to the same subject-matter, would 
not there be a clashing of decisions ? — I cannot exactly see how. I wish to add to 
a former answer, that one of the principal difficulties that would present itself to 
the entrusting natives with the administering of justice to any very great extent, 
singly, would arise from Ihc character of the native code, which containing many 
admirable principles of justice, and exhibiting the only rules by which we can be 
guided in assigning property in succession, and determining on rights of adoption 
and some other points, have mixed up with those subjects much that is so absurd 
or so unjust that no Christian tribunal could administer it as a whole. But it 
would seem difficult to prescribe a limit to a native judge in the administration of 
his own law, and decisions pa^ed by him ^might be of such a character as would 
exceedingly embarrass.a court of appeal in disposing of them. If natives were ad- 
mitted to sit with European judges, and to a certain degree under their control, 
this evil might be sufficiently guarded against, while the native would be thus 
admitted to a more liberal participation in the administration of justice, and would 
acquire habits of mind from the European judges which would probably have an ex- 

’ tensive influence on his character, and through him, on those connected with him. 

103. Since the natives do actually sit alone as judges in cases of small import- 
ance, is there any inconvenience found in those cases from the cause that you have 
last mentioned ? — I believe not. Their jurisdiction has been hitherto considerably 
limited, not only in amount, but in the nature of the claims on which they were 
to adjudicate. They bad greater jurisdiction in cases of personal than of real 
property. 

104. You mean that the case has not been such as to involve in so great 
a degree the peculiarities of native law ? — Generally not. 

105. Might it not be possible to form some common course of instruction to 
which native judges, as well as Europeans, should be subjected ? — ^The native judges 
of tlie principal classes, who have the highest jurisdiction, have generally been well 

. trained to a knowledge of their own laws, including the law of evideneg and logic. 
This last is one of the branches of the study of every native lawyer, and certainly 
makes them acute and sharp reasoners, tjiough it is no part of the avowed ghjcct of 
thpt study to lead to the satisfactory ascertainment of truth, but fnth?r to the inge- 
nious 
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g ’ nious defence nf the proposition to be maintained. I should think the course of 
common study referred to might be practicable, but tlie effect of such system 
iiu'fl. dnrhr, would not developc itself immediately, it would need the operation of time. ^1 am 
tar from thinking the native character incapable, though it stands in need, of im- 
provement. I think very highly of the natives, as diligent, acute, laborious, and 
anxious to acquire knowledge, and I think the extent pf even their moral attainment 
fully equal to what might be expected from the institutions and habits of their 
country ; hut I do not think that they are at present in a state to be employed in 
responsible judicial functions without the supervision of Euro*[)eans. 

106. Have you had an opportunity of seeing how far there is a general confi- 
dence in the decisions of the Company’s courts ? — 1 think there is a very general 
confidence in the integrity of the Company’s judges, but not always in their skill. 
But there are among the Comfiany’s servants as many as under the circumstances 
could be expected, who have taken great pains in the acquirement both of genei^l 
and of judicial knowledge. Still the circumstance that such qualifications are not 
examined into or required, and the frequent removals from one departuient of the 
public service to the other, have presented obstacles to the preparation of a suffi- 
cient number of persons to fill all the judicial situations existing at any of the pre- 
sidencies, I believe ; certainly under that of Madras. 

107. Supposing a system formed for the instruction of the Company’.s judicial 
servants, should you contemplate it as a part of that system, that there should be a 
selection of persons tor the judicial profession, according to the qualifications which 
they manifested r — I think there should ; but as all the departments of the govern- 
ment must be filled out of the body of civil servants, it might occasioiiHlIy occur, 
even under such a system, that a judicial office would ?cquire to be filled by one not so 
prepared. There would seem no objection to the employment of persons qualified 
for judicial office, in the other departments of the service. 

108. Do you mean that those persons under education, found unfit to be judges, 

should be promotCMl in other lines? — Persons whose turn of mind or inclinations 
would not lead them to qualify for judicial situations, might neverthclsss be very 
valuable officers in (»ther departments. * 

loq. (Jould tneie be imy j)lun by which you should have a larger number of 
perso«)s, out of which to select those who were to be employed, than the number of 
judicial places to be filled ; and if any such plan be possible, should it be carried 
ijito effect in this country or in India? — As the number of eligible persons is 
generally mliy equal to the number of all the situations uiid^ the government, and 
as tlic judicial .situations are not a very large portion of those appointments,. I 
.should think it would he practicable to quality a sufficient number of civil .servants 
at each presidency, out of whom to select for the higher judicial situations. The 
legal education of civil servants in England, before quitting the country, should be 
carried to a greater extent perhaps, by affording some immediate encouragement 
or rcv\ard to such as should apply tiieniselves diligently to it. And if the proceed- 
ings, not only ill the Sudder Adawlut, but in the superior provincial courts, were, 
more o()cn, it oral (ilcudings were adiuilled, and witnesses examined always by the 
judges ot the court, as in our courts of justice in England, then under the superin- 
tendence of \et-||.sclected judgc.s in those‘courts, and with a gradation of appoint- 

•* ment 
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inent established from the inferior to the superior judicial situations, I should think 

a sufficient number of civil. servants might be educated to fill the benches of the 6 Marrh is:v2. 

zillah courts, the provincial courts, and the sudder adawlut. There are now some 

excellent Judges in the adawlu^ courts in India, but their qualifications have been 

the result of their own diligence, coupled generally with a long period of service 

limited to the judicial department, and that generally in cocnpliance with their own 

wishes and desires. 

iitr. Have you beard it suggested, or would that be expedient, if one judge of 
the Supreme Court sat* as a member of the Sudder Adawlut ; what would you think 
of such a suggestion ? — I think it would be very desirable to have one English 
lawyer on the bench of the Sudder Adawlut, as well to administer justice accord* 
ing to the general and broad principles of our judicial regulations (which being 
grounded on rules originally proposed by an English judge, Sir Elijah linpey, 
would present no difficulties in their administration to such a person), as also to 
regulate and improve the practice of the courts subordinate to the sudder adawlut. 

But whether the judge of the Sudder Adawlut should also be a judge of the Supreme 
Court, is a question of doubt. Indeed it appears to me that the existence of two 
concurrent jurisilictions, both called supreme, within the same limits, is an anomaly 
that is productive of very considerable inconvenience. 

m. How far can those courts be considered as concurrent? — They are so far 
concurrent that cases Jiave occurred in which opposite decisions have been come to 
by the Sudder Adawlut and the Supreme Court, on the same rights, supported by 
the same evidence. 

1 12. In such ease what has been the result; has it occasioned an appeal to this 
country ? — A case to which I twis particulaUy referring was one which occurred at 
Calcutta a good many years ago, and on some points of which an appeal is now 
unproceeded in, in England. A Hindoo claitned succession to some property, the 
greater portion of which was in the provinces. The suit came up by appeal before 
the Sudder Adawlut : the right claimed turned on the question of adoption : the 
Sudder Adaivlut rejected the claim ; the party obtained permission to appeal to the 
*King in Council. Before the appeal was sent home he presented a petition, pray- 
ing leave to withdraw the appeal, as he and his opponent had compromised. In 
consequence of this application the appeal was taken off the file of the Sudder 
Adawlut. A few months after he applied again for leave to revive his appeal, 
alleging that the deed of compromise had been extorted from him by the other 
party. The Sudder Adawlut referred to the zillah court through whom the deed 
of coa)promisc had been transmitted, and learned from the judge of that court that 
the party bad appeared before him, and had most satisfactorily stated the act to be 
voluntary on his part. Under these circumstances the Sudder Adawlut refused 
leave to revive the app^l. The party then indicted certain persona before the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, for a conspiracy to extort from him the deed of com- 
promise; they were convicted, and sentenced to fine, imprisonment, and pillory.' 

An appeal was made to England on the question whether the pillory could be 
legally a part of the sentence. The whole of the proceedings on the criminal trial 
was brought in to the Sudder Adawlut by the petitioner, as a ground for the^ grant- 
ing pf a renewed petition that the appeal to England might be rc\^vc(h Failing in 
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Ills application, lie brought an action of ejectment in tbe Supreme Court, for the 
rccovcrytof a small portion 0/ tlie property of the same estate, which bapi^ned to 
be within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. The same evidence which was pro* 
duced in the Company’s courts was diligently and ininujtely examined by the judges of 
the King’s court. The judgments pronounced by each of the three judges were taken 
down, and formed the grounds of another application to the Sudder Adawlut for 
leave to appeal to England. The judgment of Sir William Burrou^s, one of the 
puisne judges, coincided with that of the Sudder Adawlut ; but those bf Sir Henry 
llussell and Sir John Royds being opposed to his, the majority of the court decided 
in favour of the claim to succession. The court of Sudder Adawlut, however, still 
adhering to their own view of the cose, again refused to revive the appeal ; and the 
point of appeal to England is, whetlicr the Sudder Adawlut was justified in that 
refusal. The name of the plaintiif in that case was Rajah Moteelal Opadhia; and 
that of the defendant was Jaggaoatli Gurg. 

1 13. Have you considered the plan which has been proposed for the institution 
of legislative councils at the Indian presidencies ; and if so, what is your opinion 
of it ?.— 1 have read tlie papers printed in the 5th Apfiendix to the Evidence that 
has been given before the House of Comuious, but only hastily, and the subject is 
of too great magnitude to form a hasty judgment upon. It certainly appears to me 
that tbe combination of the knowledge and experience of English judges with those 
of the Indian governments, would afford the best hope of .forming such laws as 
might be administered with advantage, especially in the event of Europeans being 
permitted to reside in India in any great numbers. The difficulties which have 
embarrassed both the courts and tbe Government abroad have arisen in a very great 
degree from the looseness and imperfections of th»stalutes regarding India drawn 
in England ; and it would appear impossible but that it should be so. But in order 
to make the system perfectly effective, it would be most desirable that a greater 
degree of interest should be excited in England in matters relating to Indian govern- 
ment, and that a more regular and constant acquaintance should be kept np by 
Parliament and the public autlKaities with tire course of our administration in those 
extensive and important dqminious. 

114. Du you consider it is an essential part of such a plan that the council should 

be composed partly of judges of the Supreme Court? — I think so, if the Supreme 
Court is still to continue under a se|)aratc authority from that from which the Govern- 
ment derive their power ; if the law is to be administered to Europeans by a court 
which has but a limited jurisdiction over natives. • 

115. In what way can it he nmterial to have those judges a part of tbe legis- 
lative council ? — Because the diilerenccs which have occosionolly arisen between 
the Company’s government and the King's court are in a great degree traceable 
to the imperfection of the present state of Idgislation, to tbp want of clearness, pre- 
cision, anil fulness in the statutes relating to India. Tbe admission of the King's 
judges to be parties in making new laws would, I have no doubt, prevent me 
recurrence of similar difficulties. I assume that tlie differences alluded to have, 
arisen rather out of the difficulties which the judges of the Supreme Courts have met 
with in interpreting and acting under tl>e latv as it now exists, than from any 
wanton ' oppobitioli to the government. 'If tbe laws were drawn by the two au- 
thorities 
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thorities together, the root of those causes of dissension would, I conceive, he 
remove^. . • 

116. Could the natives be consulted upon that subject? — I should think that 
natives might be consulted w^h great advantage, and that they should be so ; but 
I do not think that they are at present in a state of sufficiently advanced mental 
cultivation to render it advisajde to give them a vote in such an asscmi)ly. One 
ol the greatest difficulties that we have to contend with in our dealings with 
the ithtives arises from their aptness to make use of the influence which they are 
supposed to ac(iuirc li'oni frequent and near intercourse with Europeans in high 
authority, to attain undue objects of personal advantage ; and to this end they 
too often misstate the (juantum of their influence and authority. Or if a native 
(iinployed in a high duty be himself exempt from this fault, he would not be 
exempt from the suspicion of it, and improper means would in all probability be 
resorted to by others coimected with him to avail themselves unduly of the 
influence which he might be supposed to have. It is the difficulty arising Irom 
these eircuinstuncos that has frequently led many ('ompany’s servants of the highest 
integrity to avoid intercourse with the nativc.s, lest they slioidd subject llicmselves, 
or tlie persons whom they consulted, to the evil consequences to which I have 
alluded. 

1 17- Do you confine that to Madras ? — 1 believe it is general. 

1 18. In what mode do you think the advice of natives could be obtained, short 
of giving them an actual vote in the legislative council ? — By the most free coin- 
mnnication, both in conversation and in writing; and by associating them with 
us in whatever duties are performed in public, and open to general scrutiny and 
examination. *• • 
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'Iht* Right Hon. Rou^kt Gkant in the Chair. 


HOLT .MACKENZIE, Esq. called in and examined. 

iiy. What is your opinion generally of the character and qualifications of 
the native judges, both Hindoos and Moslems.? — I believe that tliose who in Ben- 
gal are called Sudder Aumeens (literally, head referees), being the highest class of 
native judges, and uho^'Ct a salary varying from 150 to 240 rupees a month, are 
in general very respectable, and that they are accordingly well esteemed by the 
judicial officers under whom they act. 

120. State in what courts they exercise jurisdiction, if you please?— .They have 
qiitcherics or courts of their own, but are established at the places where an Euro- 
pean officer is stationed ; and they have authority only to try cases that are referred 
to .them Iw’ the European judge, either original suits, or appeail^ from decisions 
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passed Iw the inferior native judges. These, most of whom are stationed in the inte- 
rior of tlic districts, with jurisdictions ordinarily corresponding in extent jj'ith the 
police subdivisions, and with original cognizance of suits of a certain amount or 
value, in wliich the parties are natives, are called jVIounsilfs. They receive no 
salaries, but arc paid the amount of the stamp d'.:ty taken in lieu of the institution 
fees on the suits decided by them. In many places ahey are very wretchedly paid, 
and are, I believe, exceedingly bad judges. 

121. I'hese are all under the zillah courts? — Yes. ‘The civil courts of & dis- 
trict are as follow’: ist. The Moonsiffs, whose number varies greatly, averaging 
about fourteen in the Lower, and nine in the Western Provinces : they have original 
jurisdiction to the extent of 1 5 /. in cases wherein both parties are natives ; and from 
their decisions an appeal of right lies to the district court. 2dly, 'I'he Sudder 
Aumcens, for the trial of cases referred to them by the district judge ; of these there 
arc never less than two in a district, the situation belonging, ei’ ojficio, to the 
mooftceand pundit (the iMoslem and Hindoo law officers or assessors) of thcdi.strict 
court ; and others are appointed according to the wants of the service ; several 
districts having in all five: their jurisdiction extends to suits of loo/. From their 
decision there is an appeal of right in all cases decided them in the first instance. 
From decisions passed by them in cases of appeal from the moonsiffs, there is what 
is called a special appeal, which the judge may and ought to reject, if not satisfied 
that there are special grounds for revising the aumeen’s judgment. 3dly, 'I'lie 
Court of the Registrar, whose ordinary authority is confined to the trial, on reference 
by the district judge, of original suits not exceeding 50 /. in amount or value, with 
an ap()cal of right to the jiulgc ; some registrars being vested with special powers, 
to whom the judge may refer original Cases exceeding 50/., and also appeals from 
the decisions of the native judges. Lastly, the District (zillah or city) (Jourt, the 
judge of which has original cognizance of all cases not exceeding 1,000/., w ith an 
appeal of right to the provincial court in cases tried by him in the first instance ; 
a special appeal lying from decisions passed by him, or appeals from the ccAirts of 
moonsifis, sudder aumeens or registrars. 'I'here is usually only one i*egistrar in a^ 
district sitting at the same station with the judge; but jn some large and pofiulous 
districts additional registrars have been appointed, who hold their courts at places 
distinct from the bead station of the district, being also joint magistrates. All the 
officers 1 have mentioned are paid salaries excepting the moonsiffs, whose remune- 
ration consists in the amount of the stamp duty taken in lieu of the institution fee, 
in suits decided by them. 

122. There are no fees in those courts, except stamp duties? — There are no 
fees allowed to any of the officers of the courts ; and the government fees on the 
institution of suits and appeals, on the filing of exhibits, on the summoning of 
witnesses, on pleadings and petitions, and copies of papers' (the first only is charge- 
able in the moonsifis’ court), are all levied in the form of stamp duties, as settled by 
Regulation 1 . of 1814. But the vakeels, or native pleaders, who are not properly 
officers of the court, though appointed by the judges, are remunerated by fees 
deposited by the ftarties in court, the amount of winch is regulated by a government 
regulation, ^pd varies according to the amount or value of the thing in suit. 

123. 'Fhoseffees are all regulated ? — Yes, they are all regulated. . 

. , p .,>1^4. With 
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124. With respect to th^e Sudder Auincens, when you say they are respectable, 
did youtspeak of their judicial quaiihcatiuns as well as of tiiuir private characters r 


— 1 believe there is no want of talent among them. 


125. In point of knowledge of tlieir own law, they are well versed and expert ? 
—I imagine so, generally. The Mooftees or Mo.siem law oHicers are usually 
reckoned men of learning, and well versed in their law, as the pundits are in,tlieirs. 
But the number of cases turning upon points of inheritance or other questions, in 
deciding which our cqurts are guided by the dogmas of the Hindoo or Moslem 
codes, are comparatively few; and in cases of ordinary contract, they commonly 
decide according to their notions of what is equitable, with such rcfereuce only to 
local law and usage as may be necessary to ascertain the meaning of the parlies 
entering into the agreement. 

12b. Will you state whether you conceive that their ideas of equity, according 
to which they interpret contracts, are founded upon jnst principles; wlicthcr the 
princijdcs of judicature are good in these cases? — I believe that their decisions arc 
generally good, at least us good as most of those of the European judges above 
them ; but 1 am not myself (jualified to estimate a very high standard of judicial 
excellence ; and 1 do not of course mean to compare these meti with the more 
accomj)lishcd judges of this country; bnt as far as 1 can judge, I believe many of 
them to be vciy capaldc of sifting and judging of evidence, so as to reach the 
facts of the eases tried by them, and of applying correctly just principles. This 
opinion I hold particularly in regard to the Moslem law officers, whom I have 
known, and whom I regard not only as men of learning, but of acute and logical 
intellects, well adapted to thc.jdininistration of judicial aftairs. The Pundits or 
Hindoo law officers, of whona however 1 ktTow less, thougli often learned men, are 
generally more rcclnse; and are said to be w anting in knowledge of the world ; and 
independently of those who are considered to belong to the learned classes, numbers 
of natives, botli Hindoo and Moslem, arc to be found with much talent and great 
aptitillle for business. 

. 127. You state that the moonsiffs, who are all ill paid, are indifferent judges, 

and you seem to think tlie sudder aumeens better judges, who are respectably paid; 
Ijow far do you cone 
be the means of thei 
salary you could co 

moonsiffs, indeed, I bglieve many are men who could not be much improved by 
any change ; but, doubtless, there are among them some men of talent ; and if all 
native judges were ]))it, in point of einohunent, on the footing of the sudder 
aumeens, or had the pro.spect of becoming so, I conceive that you could imme* 
diately obtain for all the courts required, judges with qualifications e(]ual to those 
which you now have in •the sudder aumeens ; and it also appears to me, that by 
holding out the prospect of certain promotion as Uie consetiucuce of merit, and by. 
facilitating education, you might soon get still higher (jualilications. * 

128. Will you state more particularly any new way that you considcr*will facili- 
tate the education of these persons ? — Already a good deal has been done by 
government. In the colleges at Calcutta especially, the systeiq of education has 
been inuqh improved. Besides tlieir own learning, many of the students are now 

E.I.— c 2 attending 
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attending to English : mathetnatics particularly are cultivated ; and there is a gra- 
dually extending acquisition of general knowledge. By •pursuing the system, by 
establishing more seminaries under proper superintendence, by supplying instructive 
hooks, and especially by promoting the acquisition the English language and 
science, we may soon give to the educated classes more enlarged notions, notions 
that will certainly fit them better for communicating and co-operating with us. But 
of all the means that government can use for promoting the education of the 
people, and their progress in knowledge and morals, hone J conceive will bo so 
effectual as the distribution of public patronage, so as to hold out a fair prospect of 
promotion to> liberal rank and emolument to those who show themselves superior 
men. 

1 29. At this moment what are the means of education for these native judges, 
and especially the sudder aumcens.? — For the Moslems there is the Mudrissa 
or College at Calcutta, in which law and all branches of Mahomedan learning have 
long been taught ; and, more recently established, there are academies at Agra and 
at Delhi, where both Mussulmen and Hindoos receive a more po|)utar education. 
The Hindoo law is taught in government colleges at Calcutta and Benares. The 
students w ho are admitted on the foundation of the government collegcxs are selected 
on a competition of candidates ; and most of them, after passing through the pre- 
scribed course of study at those institutions, obtain certificates that they have 
acquired such a knowledge of law as to qualify them fur the situation of law offieers 
in any of the established courts ; to which, if appointed, they become, as I have 
mentioned, ex officio, sudder aumeens. A similar testimonial is required from all 
candidates for the situation of law officer, wheresoever educated. The other sudder 
aumeens and the moonsiffs are appointed on a general report of their being qualified 
for the trust; and for both classes there exist, independently of government institu- 
tions, various means* of education common to Hindoos and Mahomedahs, mure or 
less efficient. There are schools of which the masters live by the fees of their 
scholars, as in this country. Teachers entertained by individuals usually instruct 
the children of neighbours; and throughout the country, almost every man noted, 
for learning is himself an instnictor of youth. I do not remember hearing of any 
celebrated doctor or pundit who had not ^oung men waiting upon them as pupils, 
and learning the law and other sciences at their feet. In this way a great many 
young men are educated in almost every district ; but it is not easy to say the pre- 
cise extent to which instruction is thus conveyed. 

130. Do the pupils pay the teacher ? — Not generally for instruction of a highly 
learned character. Those who teach merely Persian or Hindee either take fees 
fi'om their scholars, or are paid by the heads of the families in which they are 
employed. But men at all celebrated for learning, and indeed most of the instruc- 
tors in Arabic and Sanscrit, usually give tuition gratis ; 'often, indeed, feeding and 
.clothing their pupils ; and at the government institutions there are a considerable 
nuniber of students who get a small allowance for their support, it having always 
been the •practice of native colleges, that the student should not pay but be sup- ‘ 
ported. The habits of the people being very moderate, a few shillings suffice for^ 
the support of a. student. The rank and reputation of a man of learning are 
promoted by his having many pupils; and both masters and scholar^,r,in many 

cases- 
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cases get presents on occasions of solemnity ; it being indeed no disgrace to a poor 
student ^o beg. . • 

131. These pupils* then* are not of use to their teachers as they advance r — I 
never heard that they were o^ any use. The men of learning who gather pupils 
about them look more to the reputation of the thing than to anything else. 

132. Perhaps in that way promoting their employment? — Chictiy in promoting 
their rank in society. 

135. Now with respect ‘to the allowance in the Government College, is that 
allowance made l)y goveniment? — ^Yes. A part of the general fund is appropriated 
to the support of a certain number of students. It has been an object with us 
latterly to encourage the attendance of students who are willing to attend, without 
pay, for the sake of learning ; but with reference to the usages of the people, the 
change could only be made gradually. 1 do not doubt that before long all such 
allowances may cease. 

1 34. Then you think it probable that the value in which tuition will be held will 
give it a price ? — Certainly, if the government hold out the prospect of promotion 
and tolerably well paid offices as the probable reward of merit. 

135. Do the teachers who engage in this private tuition preserve the same 
system of law and practice, or is any inconvenience found by the private tuition 
being in separate hands ? — I believe the tuition is generally far inferior to what the 
government institutioits give, being less regularly pursued ; but the course of legal 
study is, 1 believe, so prescribed as to prevent any essential diversity of system, 
excepting what arises out of ditterence of sect among the Moslems, and the preva- 
lence, locally, of ditferent rules among the Hindoos, which docs not, I apprehend, 
practically operate to occasion*any difficulty. 

1 3(). Do you conceive on the whole, by a more extended means of education, 
by acting on the principle of competition, and by giving better pay to the inferior 
judges, that great improvement could be made iii those judges and in the efficiency 
of the law ? — 1 should think a very great improvement indeed might be made in 
, the efficiency of the law, and especially in the qualifications of the lower order of 
judges, by a sufficient increase of pay, so as to make their office respectable, instead 
of being, as now, miserably paid and little esteemed. 

137. Describe more particularly the Inode in which these persons are appointed 

to the situations of sudder aumeen or moonsiffi— At present they are generally 
appointed on the recommendation of the judge of the court, who reports their 
sufficiency. * 

138. Is it merely by the certificate of the European judge that tney are ap- 
pointed ? — For law officers a prescribed certificate, granted after examination by a 
committee appointed for. the purpose, is required, as evidence of their knowledge of 
law. Their other qualifications are taken on the re))ort of the judge ; and in respect 
to native judges, not law officers, their appointment depends wholly upon the recom- 
mendation of the officers who nominate them, in regard to character and qualilica- 

• tion. Even the certiBcates granted on examination, like the title of doctgr assumed 
or allowed by the common voice, can be taken, to prove no more than that the 
man has studied certain books, and read much and long : how far^he may have 
used that reading is another question ; and there being no competition,' the appoint- 
ment 
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ment of all may be said to rest entirely upon the recommendation of the nominat- 
ing judges. •• . 

139. Could means be found to bring into a more accurate test the qualifications 
of these persons before they arc employed ?-— I think^he best test, and which might 
be gradually employed, would be found in requiring all the men who look to the office 
of native judge to commence as pleaders. Already the government colleges grant 
to students certificates which entitle them to act as pleaders ; and gradually, I should 
think, we could, by requiring similar testimonials from all candidates for that situa- 
tion, get thc'native bar filled by men of education, who should also be selected as 
executive officers of the courts. Then if from the best of them the native judges 
were selected, and if at the same time a gradation in rank and pay were established 
among the native judges of each district, a very effectual system of competition 
would result. My notion is. that for an average-sized district twelve native judges 
would suffice, and that with a gradation of from too rupees to 500 rupees a month, 
those twelve, all being men Suitably qualified, might be obtained for about the sum 
that is now paid to one English district judge, that is to say, 30,000 rupees a year. 
And I conceive that the native judges should in the first instance be chosen from 
among the vakeels ; and then that their promotion from the lower to the higher rank 
should be made to depend on the mode on which they discharged their duty, espe- 
cial reference being had to their good character, to the number of suits decided by 
them, and the fewness of the appeals from them. No other test or means of com- 
petition so effectual occurs to me ; but of course the first step must be to have 
well educated men for vakeels. 

140. Are the native judges ever now selected ^from the vakeels? — I believe 
very few j but I cannot speak with certainty. I never heard of a law officer who 
bad been previously a vakeel ; and indeed the situation of pleader has not hitherto 
been considered a respectable one, except in the highest courts. In the inferior 
courts, even in that of the district judge, it is not reckoned a desirable profession. 
In the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, or chief court at Calcutta, some of the vhkecis 
with whom I was acquainted bad large emoluments, and were mch of great, 
respectability and talent ; and I believe that in the provincial courts the vakeels are 
frequently very respectable men ; but below that they are not generally esteemed 
at all as they ought to be, considering 'the importance of a good bar to the 
administration of justice. 

141. Tliosc officers have a per-centage upon the value of ^tbe causes, have they 
not? — Yes. 

>42. That is settled by the reflation of the officer — Yes. 

143. The amount of the fees is paid into court at the institution of the suit r — 
Yes, before the pleader does any act for his client 

144. You say that all those native judges would act fof about the same salary 
.that is given to one European judge ; do you conceive that it would be possible, by 
taking proper means for the purpose, mheh more extensively to supersede the use 
of European by Native judges than is the present practice? — I think that several ' 
of the f)resent judges might be dispensed with immediately, if, as I conceive to be 
reasonable, tjie qativc judges were vested with the primary jurisdiction of all 
cases, and if the labours of the European judges wefe directed to tb%qjbject‘of 

'"^Ocausing ’ 
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causing justice to be done,-not wasted in the. attempt to do it directly. It appears 
to be necessary that there^ should be an appeal to the European judge;* hut the 
necessity of his investigating such cases might often be obviated by his referring 
them back for a new trial, either to the judge who originally decided them, or to 
two or more of the other nadve judges of the district. And tlic main business of 
the European officers being t<) see that there is not a failure of justice through the 
neglect or corruption of the natives, their interference in the individual ciises siiould 
be liftiited to wliat is necessary for that purpose. Were this principle followed, 

I have no doubt there might be a great saving of expense with a more efficient 
administration of justice ; and indeed, even if the present law were enforced to its 
full extent, and if the zillah judges took cognizance of such causes only as from 
their amount they itjust try, the judicial business of the country might,. I believe, 
be done with fewer of them, or at least more business be .done with increase of 
numbers. It is not, indeed, easy to say what would be the effect on litigation of 
an improved system. It might increase greatly for a time, if the present system 
operates to quasli just claims, but would in all likelihood afterwards subside; and 
of course if, by any plan, the same number of judges arc enabled to render to the 
public a greater sum of justice, while the demand for justice remains, it is the same 
tiling as if llie work now done were accomplished by fewer judges, in so far at least 
as concerns the relation of the establishment entertained to the duty to be executed. 

14.5. Have you formed any calculation what would be the difference upon the 
whole in the event of introducing native judges to the extent to which it now appears 
practicable ? — The best judgment I have been able to form is stated in a hdter 
addressed to the Governor-General in Council, by the Finance Committee in Ben- 
gal, dated in July 1830, to ^lich a schedule is annexed, showing that a very con- 
siderable expense might be saved. The great object, however, really is to prevent 
an increase of expense, everybody acknowledging that at present in Bengal the 
administration of civil justice is extremely bad, and quite inadequate to the just 
expeatutions of the people. The European courts are overloaded with arrears, the 
delay in them is excessive ; and, to say nothing of other evils, the large arrear 
of appealed cases holds out u temptation to litigious appellants that seriously 
clogs the whole course of justice. Tiiis is the more felt from the circumstance 
that the highest interest adjudged, viz.* 1 2 per cent., is much below what needy 
natives are frequently in the habit of paying; so that a postponement of 
payment is a great object, even when ultimate resistance is hopeless. And 
on the whole, it indy, I believe, be certainly assumed, in so far as Bengal is 
concerned, that some change is absolutely necessary in order to get through the 
existing business without an increase of establishment. It may be proper to men- 
tion, that in the plan submitted by the Finance Committee, to which I have referred, 
the following arrangements also were contemplated : First, The separation of the 
charge of the police from the duty of trying and deciding criminal as well as civil, 
cases. Secondly, The union of the charge of the police with the management of the 
. land revenue. Thirdly, The abolition of the registrars* courts, and of tlu; provincial 
vourts of appeal, which ere intermediate between the zillah judges and tlie Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut. For fuller explanatipn of the scheme, I would beg leave to refer 
to,the Cppimittec’s Report, and the Minutes by its members subsequently submitted. 
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For tiie civil courts, the maio principle was to give the primary jurisdiction to 
natives, *10 make the zillah and city judges judges of appeal, and to have pnly one 
superior court of appellate jurisdiction, for the maintenance of general principles 
and the trial of special cases. 

14G. The present court of appeal from the zillah oourt is the provincial judge? 
— Y’es, and from the provincial court to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut; the 
principle being to allow one appeal as of right, and one special appeal, upon due 
cause being shown, to the superior court. ^ ' 

147. Now, looking at the increased employment of the natives in judicial depart- 
ments, have you ever considered how far a change would answer gradually in the 
case of a considerable increase in the number of Europeans settled in the interior ? 
— I do not think that there ought to be any serious difficultv in giving to the natives 
at the head station the power of deciding causes in which Europeans are concerned, 
even supposing them to be more numerous than appears probable, 

148. The question is, supposing the Europeans arc made subject to it? — I mean 
so ; and I conceive that the apprehension of difficulty rests on prejudices that would 
soon' pass away, if the native judges were placed on a proper footing, and the 
English district judge confined to his proper functions. For a time, probably, it 
might be necessary for the native judges, in issuing out process, to apply to the 
l^nglish judge to back their warrants, and otherwise to seek his support. But that 
cannot be deemed a very serious difficulty ; and the necessity would, 1 doubt not, gra- 
dually cease, or become ofvery rare occurrence. Under a properly organized system, 
European settlers would generally, 1 conceive, soon become reconciled to being 
subject to local tribunals ; and unless the English judge were inefficient, even those 
who entertain most strongly the notions that arise oul' of an exclusive .system, w'ould 
see the necessity of submitting, and would submit, and 1 believe that respectable 
and well paid natives would decide fairly. 

149. Would it not render a greater number of tribunals necessary ?— Only 
I should think if the Europeans were in such numbers as to change the curii.nt of 
business. If they ad«l much to the commerce of the country, the necessity of 
such tribunals would probably arise out of their settlement, not otherwise. 

1 ,50. Did I understand you tightly, that you think the necessity of having pro- 
vincial courts would be done away with P't— Yes, I think they might be done aivay 
with altogether. I consider them to be ba<l courts at present; they are in general 
tilled by men in no respect superior, pei haps inferior, to the district judges over 
whom they are placed, and their decisions are of no value as guides to those judges. 

151. You would then contemplate the existence of an European judge in each 
<listrict? — Yes, but not precisely the same number as at present. The immediate 
reduction we contemplated is not however so great as may, I conceive, be ulti- 
mately effected ; for, in proportion as the natives improve and acquire rank and 

. self-confidence, the number of English judges may be gradually reduced. If 
1 remember rightly, the Committee proposed 41 instead of 52. 

152. Are there not European officers assistants or secretaries to the district 
judges r— A registrar forms part of the establishment of every court. Those officers, 
who are covenanted civil servants of the Company, were originally ranked among 
the executive officers of the courts, being also employed to registrar ^eeds ; Jjut 
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practically their main duty is that of assistant judges, tg decide cases referred to them 
by the Jpdges, either civil .suits or complaints of minor criminal offences ;*and the 
ptoposal to abolish the office was founded on the persuasion that the employment 
of such young men as judges in lieu of the natives, is a bad plan, expensive and 
inefficient. . • 

153. As to the appointment of the vakeels, they are appointed by government, 

I believe ? — The vakeels of the sudder and provincial courts are appointed by the 
judge? of those courts. Those of the district and subordinate courts used to be 
appointed on the nomination of the district judges ; and though it was prescribed 
that a preference should be given to persons educated at the government colleges, 
the selection practically rested on the discretion of the judges. But in 1826 (by 
Regulation 11 . of that year), a rule was passed, that native students, in any of the 
public institutions, who shall receive a certificate of proficiency in ttie laws and 
regulations, and of good character, shall, in virtue of it, be admitted to practise in 
any of the zillah or city courts they may apply to, unless there be special reasons 
to the contrary, as stated in the regulation 1 have mentioned. I am not sure, how- 
ever, how far it has been practically acted upon. 1 should also state, that among 
the vakeels there is one called the government pleader, who is employed in all suits 
in whicii the government is a party, and whose appointment to that office rests with 
the government. 

1 54. 1 would ask v^hethcr the moonsiffs are ever appointed from the vakeels r — 

1 believe very seldom. 

155. Are the vakeels of a lower class of society than the moonsiffs ? — Not gene- 
rally ; but the rank of both is of various degrees. 

1 56. Do the judges of the p 7 ovincial cousts go the circuits for the trial of criminal 
cases r — Not at present. The circuit duties are now vested in certain officers, 
called Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit. 

157. In the new system, should you propose to continue that, or make the 
zillah^udge go the circuit? — I should make the zillah judge do the duty. 

158. And remove altogether that jurisdiction? — Yes, and have a separate 
superintendence of the revenue. 

159. .How far does the public voice among the natives appear to call for the 
increased appointment of natives in offidfal situations ?-r-I believe the public voice 
is upon the whole favourable to European judges; and that, taking the native com- 
munity generally throughout the country, they would prefer not increasing the 
power of the native Judges to the exclusion of the European courts. This con- 
clusion I come to, from the distrust with which they generally regard their own 
countrymen. It must however be acknowledged to be exceedingly difficult to 
ascertain the native opinion upon any point of that nature. Indeed, upon all points 
they are too ready, when communicating with those in authority, to say .what they 
think will be received with pleasure. But my impression as to the view they take, 
of the measure of vesting their countrymen with enlarged authority, was confirmed 
•by what I heard after it was known that 1 w'as strongly in favour of it. , I should 
observe that I do not think they ever look to the financial part .of the question. If 
they had to decide whether they would directly pay for the one or the other, it 
would be...difierent ; but I do not conceive that even the well-informed regard the 
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financial arrangements of government as a matter of any interest to tiiemselves. 
unless vfben some precise demand comes upon them.. At least, 1 ne^r knew 
a native who seemed to regard the expenditure of the public money as an evil, 
though impatient enough of any demands arising out pf such expenditure that dis* 
turb their own interests ; and therefore I conceive, that in prefening European 
judges, the consideration of the saving to be efiectedi by the opposite course would 
never cross tlieir minds ; they would think simply having one man they could trust 
more than another. ' 

160. Do you think they have no feelings of anger, from 'the exclusion of the 
natives ? — I do not think the general body have, tliough individuals may entertain 
the sentiment ; and I have no doubt that those who are candidates for office look 
with very great anxiety to any extension of their means of lucrative employment. 
Indeed, 1 know tliey do, having communicated with many such, who all appeared 
to be exceedingly anxious for the change ; and of course those in new countries, who 
or whose families have actually lost power, and who retain the recollection of the 
loss, must be discontented in consequence. But it is to the great body of the people 
1 refer, when speaking of the public voice ; and 1 think that, as far as the Bengal 
l^residency is in question, the public voice is in favour of employing Europeans, 
and condemns them when they rely much upon natives. 

161. Can you suppose an altered system would secure a better adjudication ; 
is there any reason why a favourable effect should not be produced upon the native 
opinion by that?— 1 have no doubt the native opinion would change, when they 
saw their countrymen, with rank and emolument, administering justice well $ they 
would certainly recognise the advantage of it ; but at present they consider them 
as what they have been under different circumstahccs ; and, generally speaking, 
the feeling of patriotism is almost unknown to a native, be seldom looks beyond his 
own village. 

1 62. Is there no national feeling ? — I believe there is in some cases. Where par> 
ticuiar tribes prevail, they have a feeling for their tribe that may be called national. 
Thus, for instance, 1 have no doubt that among the Rohillas there exists a strong 
national feeling. Probably, too, a national feeling more or less strung pervades 
the Muhrattas; but I am not at all acquainted with them. 1 do not think the 
people of Bengal Proper have any national feeling. The Moslems, indeed, genc> 
rally have a religious feeling that must operate against our rule more or less 
strongly ; but this, which is not 1 think very strung among the Bengalese, cannot 
properly be called national ; and the religious feelings of th6 Hindoos do not seem 


to me much to affect the question, wtiere caste 1ms not given power or wealth. 
With respect to the feelings of natives on the subject of public employment, 1 
should add perhaps, that 1 believe many of the higher natives of Calcutta do com- 
plain of the exclusion of their countrymen from lucrative <situation 3 , and would be 
, gratified by their admission; but they seem to speak rather from the feelings that 
have been instilled into tliem by communication with us, than from those which 
belong to. the great body of their countrymen ; at the same time, it appears to be- 
impossible to doubt that such feelings must gain currency and strength with tbi- 
progress of education, and with the consciousness of rights, which the possession of 
a good government will give. • 
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163. There has been a-'Tast change P^Certainly;* the change that has occurred 
in Calcatta is very great, end although doubtful whether substitutibn of natives for 
Europeans would be popular at the present moment, 1 have no doubt that to a 
great extent it is right. I 

- ' 164. How far is the principle of promotion according to merit among the dative 
judges now acted upon ? — I believe little, if at all ; at least I am not aware of any 
native judge being promoted, excepting a few instances, in which the law officers of the 
Suddor Dewanny Adawlut may have been selected from those of the inferior courts. 

165. Is there any reason for excluding from judicial offices of any eminence the 
mixed race between the Europeans and the natives ?— T think they ought to be 
considered as natives of the country. 

1 66. They are now excluded from all these situations ? — They may be sudder 
aumeens, and I think they ought not to be excluded from Any situation to which 
natives may be admitted ; but 1 do not think they should be treated as Europeans, 
or rather 1 should say, the principle ought to be, to have no more English gentle* 
men deputed from England than are absolutely necessary to maintain the dominion 
of England, and that all situations not reserved upon that principle should bb open 
to all classes equally. I think that, for the present at least, the English jtidges 
must bo men deputed from this country. 

1 67. Both in tlie lower and in the higher courts ? — In the zillah and city courts, 
and in the sudder coarts ; and all other courts should be equally open to all classes, 
whether Europeans or Natives, Christians, Hindoos or Moslems. 

168. Do you mean to say by your former answer, that the reputation of the 
European judge is very consit^rable among the natives ? — In point of honesty it is, 

I believe, exceedingly good. • 

169. Is not their confidence in the court greatly shaken in consequence of the 
junction of the police ? — I think that operates only in so far as it occasions delay ; 
it does not seem to be regarded as a cause of bad judgment; it sometimes occa- 
sions liasty decisions, and thus aggravates the inequality of judges ; and of course 
the judges ‘are very unequal ; and among so many there are some with qualifica- 
tions quite below what ought to be required for the office. Their decisions are, 
many of them, exceedingly bad; but there is hardly any instance in which perso- 
nal corruption in the judge is suspected*as the cause of misdccision. 

1 70. Have you ever framed' any plan for a general judicial system over India, in 
which the functions qpw exercised by the supreme courts should be blended with 
those exercised by the country courts ? — No, I have never formed any plan of 
that kind. 

171. What is your idea of it ? — I do not imagine that I could add anything to 
what is stated in the discussion between the Bengal government and the Supreme 
('ourt of (Calcutta, of which the papers have been printed. 

172. In what Appendix? — In the Appendix, No. V. dated iitliOct. 1831;. 

and I can only add, that there do not occur to me any serious obstacles in the way 
of having one Supreme Court> consisting partly of gentlemen who may have prac- 
tised in courts at home, and partly of those who have risen in the judicial service 
of the country, to take the place of thfe present King’s Coart, and qf the -Sudder 
Desvanny and Nizamut Adawlut. ' * 
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1 73. How far would it ba possible to have an English bar in India from which 
you coifld select judges for the country courts \ — 1 do not immediately see how it 
could be arranged ; for the question involves a great variety of considerations. But 
it would, 1 think, be very advantageous if it could be so managed (and with one 
Supreme Court constituted as suggested, with a careral adaptation to local circum- 
stances, it might probably be found practicable), that a portion at least of those 
who are destined to be judges should practise as barristers. 

1 74. Do you conceive it to be necessary that more ‘care should be takeh than 
is taken under the present system, for qualifying the Europeans who are employed 
in the country courts as judges ? — I think certainly it should be so ; it is quite 
monstrous that the appointments should be made with no better securities for 
due qualification j it is wonderful that they have done so well as they have. 

1 75. M^ould you have any system of education or examination for them? — 1 think 
that no man appointed to be employed in the civil administration of India should 
leave this country until he is about two<*and>twenty years of age ; that all should be 
required to have an education suited to the high functions for which alone it seems 
reasonable to depute officers from this country ; that consequently, among other 
things, they should have a liberal law education, by which I mean, that they should 
be acquainted with the general principles of law and the systems that have pre* 
vailed in different countries, in such a manner as a well-educated English gentle- 
man destined for public life would, I presume, be. Their possession of the required 
qualifications would of course be ascertained by an examination. To this, I would 
add the making of the appointment, if possible, by some system of competition, so 
as to be sure of the selection of the best out of many good men. Whether such a 
plan could be practically brought to bear, I cannot venture positively to say. It 
was, 1 believe, partially followed bj Mr. Wynn ; and if his plan had been carried 
further, 1 see no reason to doubt its success. England appears to be full of talent 
highly cultivated, and struggling with the difficulty of getting employment. I should 
think, therefore, that for high office in India, you might require, and could *'cesily 
obtain, almost any amanot of qualification. 

176. What was Mr. Wynn’s plan It was, J. helieve, merdy giving a certain 
number of appointments to the public school^- and universities, in order that they 
might appoint those who wei^ most efflin(Ait.>' 

1 7 % Would ybu apply that principle to/exacting legal qualification, or do you 
speak iperely of general* education? — Among other qualificatibns, I should require 
legal knowledge, not technical skill, but a liberal acquaintance with law. 

178. Have ;^ou known that the degree of elementary instruction that is acquired 
at Haileybury in the principles of the law has been of any use or otherwise in India? 
—As far as 1 have seen, no perceptible result has followed, from the legal instruc- 
tion there given ; and though 1 dare say it has been of use^it must, I imagine, have 

.been very slight. .. ^ , 

179. Do you conceive, that if you had an unlimited number of candidates in 
this counter out of which the requisite number of appointments should be made. 01 • 
do you mean, having a gpod number of* appointments, means should be taken to 
qualify. or to ^ have persons *^pointed aa well qualified as possible? — I think the 
more you have to select out of the better.' The best of all would general 

.^jfmli^tition- 
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competition of the whole body of educated Englishmen who migh t desire the appoint- 
ment. .Next to that is a selection out of a bwly which, though limited, considerably 
exceeds the number to be sdected. It was, 1 believe, proposed by the professors 
at Haileybury, that the Couit of Directors should send to .that institution twice as 
many as were to be appoint^ as civil servants to India, and that the best, half 
should be selected for the ap|>ointments. That would have been a great improve- 
ment; but I think it would be better to follow Mr. Wynn’s plan, and select from 
amoifg the competitors of k still larger body. 

180. By Mr. Wynn’s plan, do you mean the plan proposed by Lord Grenville, 
of selecting the writers from the public schools and universities? — Yes. I have 
called it Mr. Wynn’s, because he acted upon it in regard to some of the appoint- 
ments that were at his disposal when he was President of the Board of Control. 

181. In so far as the judicial appointments go, do you not conceive that more 
practical knowledge would be required than is to be obtained- by individuals 
appointed from the University ; there it would be theory, the other would be prac- 
tice ?— You must, I think, be content with ^ving theoretic^ knowledge in this 
country. And it- is not merely judges that are to be provided ; nor can Indian 
judges be generally fit for their business without local experience, and that an 
experience in affairs not strictly judicial. My notion is, that the civil servants should 
still, in I he first instance, be employed as assistants to the magistrates and collectors 
or political agents ; that in that capacity they might acquire a familiar command of 
the language, and a knowledge of the notions, habits and institutions of the natives, 
and become practically acquainted with the system and principles on which the 
t)usines3 of the country is conducted. Those who were not disproed to pursue the 
judicial line might be otherwise employed.* But it is chiefly .for judicial duties, or 
administrative functions partaking largely of the judicial character, that provision 
must be made ; and if, without sacrificing the more important objects of general 
experience and knowledge of the people, it were practicable to establish the plan 
of a local bar, at which persons destined to be judges should practise during a part 
at least of their preparatory course, it would, I think, be a gieat improvenient. 
I am not sure whether any such thing could be managed, but it is very desirable 

that it should be kept in view. . . . j 

182. In contemplating the new arraiij^ment of the courts m Asia, did you con- 

template the junction of the Sudder Courts with the Supreme Courts? — ^Ihat was 
one of the measures contemplated by the Bengal government; but it does not seem 
to be a necessary part of the proposed arrangement of courts for the provinces. 
The constitution of the inferior courts might be changed as suggested, without any 
change of that kind in the Sudder. But the junOtion of the Sudder and Supreme 
Court would, I conceive, be an improvemenL . 

183. Supposing the junction were to take place, and that was made the agree- 
ment merely in appealing, do you not conceive that there would be w much , busi- 
ness attracted to that court that you might select a great number of inferior judges 
from the bar of that court? -I think it might probably be done; bqt I should 
observe, that the plan appears to imply that alL.tbe courts shall have encode for 
themselves, that they shall not be bound, by Enf^ish law further thw may be dis- 
tinctly provided on a full view of local circumstances, and that Us iwre technicali ties, 

especially 
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/■ ■ ■ especially those which attach to landed property, shall be got rid of. It seems 

iti M arch i8yt unreasoftable to extend the law of real property to that country ; and although 
Htit -Mitch, Hxii’. I cannot of course pretend to give an opinion of -any value on such a subject, 
Esq. I must acknowledge that I cannot see why there should be any< serious difficulty in 

giving to India< a code of laws to be administered dually by Native and English 
judges. . # 

184. In such- a case, would you allow a free resort of Englishmen and Natives to 
practise in such a court; at present they are appointed' by government ?~>I should 
be for permitting perfect freedom in the access to the bar. 

185. With respect to the plan of selecting writers from the public schools and 
universities, who should afterwards fill judicial situations in India, do you not con* 
ceive it to form some objection, that in no public school are the principles of law 
taught, and at neither of the universities does the law form any part of the ordi- 
nary academical system of instruction — I do not think that a serious objection ; 
I have no doubt that knowledge of law would be had. if a prize were held out 
for it. 

i8d. Do you mean to say, that if a certain legal qualification were retpiired, and 
the candidate were to be left to find that qualification where he could, so that he 
answered the test, that every purpose would be fulfilled? — Yes, I have no doubt 
that candidates would be found with the required qualification. The knowledge of 
law, not the result of practice^ is, 1 imagine, chiefly acquired.by the means of pri- 
vate study. 

1 87. Do you know whether the profits that an English barrister could make in 
the courts would be sufficient to create a bar there; how would that be? — The 
profits to a certain number of the barristers of the Supreme Court are very large; 
and those also of some of the native pleaders io the Sudder Courts are liberal ; 
but I cannot answer the question with precision, and the circumstances would be 
dilierent. 

1 88. How would a mixed bar practically unite r — The two bars, as no\f* con- 
stituted, could not at all amalgamate, and 1 conceive it would be absolutely neccs- 
.sary, if the courts were united, tliat all their proceedings should be in English ; for 
I do not see how you couUI have a united court so long as any of the proceedings, 
any part at least of the oral pleadings, wbre in Persian. And for a long time 
natives could probably be virtually excluded from the bar of the united court, 
l/ltinjately, however, I do not doubt that they would, if allow'ed, take their part, 
and the plan, if at all adopted, should be extended gradually.' 

189. Are the civil suits in the native courts expensive to the suitors?—-! believe 
generally so. 

190. From what cause? — The fees are heavy in proportion- to the amount, as 

appears from a statement which was furnished to me from<the Sudder when I had 
.occasion to inquire into the point in Calcutta ; and there are, besides, expenses.'of 
which we have no record. The statement is in Persian; but if the Committee 
wish it, I shall hereafter have the' honour of giving in a translation' of it. In the - 
meantime, I may mention the flrst case. It is a suit for 155 begahs of land 
valued at 930^ rupees. It- passed through three courts, and the stated costs were 
about 670 rupees. . ‘ • 

o wm 
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191. ^Will you- state wbat the eowts are ?— The .first is the Zillah Court, in 
which costs of the plaintiff are stated at rupees 19^^, and those of* the de- 
fendant at rupees go^.. The second is die Provincial Court of Appeal, in. which 
the costs of the appellant and respondent are respectively rupees 102 and 52^. 
The last is the Sadder Dewafuiy Adawlut, in which the costs are stated at rupees 
1 28^^ for the appellant> and ilipees 102 for the respondent. 

igg. In the paper alludpd to, is there any cause in which there is more than 
two appeals? — No, there are only two appeals. 

193. As the courts are now constituted in Asia, could there be in any one case 
more than two appeals ? — I apprehend not, at least in Bengal, where only suits 
exceeding 5,000 /. are appealable to the King in Council. 

1 94. What is the ultimate course of the appeal in those causes which are insti- 
tuted in the courts below the. zillah courts? — The provincial courts, if the first 
appeal has been decided by the zillah judge. 

> 95 - Supposing a cause to be instituted in the moonsifTs courts is the appeal 
from that court immediately to the zillah court? — ^I'he appeal is to the zillah Judge; 
but he has the power of referring it to the Sudder Aumeen, and then from the 
decision of that officer there will be only a special appeal to him. If he tries it 
himself in the first instance, then there will be a special appeal to the court above 
him. • 

196. Arc there appeals frequently in causes that are instituted in the lower 
courts? — As far as 1 remember the result of inquiries regarding some of the dis- 
tricts in the vicinity of Calcutta, the appeals from the Moonsiffs were about one in 
twenty, and tliose from the Stulder Aumeons about one in seven. 

197. Can you state what proportion to the zillah courts ? — 1 do not immediately 
remember. 

198. Have you any documents which would give you that with regard to the 
zillah*er provincial courts? — No; but 1 think the mformarion will be found in the 
records of the judicial department 

199. Is there not a good deal of corruption practised by the natives in the 
courts, the native officers, by whom the summonses, for instance, are issued, and 
by whom the causes are appointed to coffie on in rotation? — It is supposed generally 
that there is considerable corruption ; but 1 should tliink it must chiefly prevail in 
regard to the execution of decrees and other process. Many decrees are passed 
which are never executed, either from' the party disappearing or making away w ith 
their property ; and in the executive part of the court’s business a considerable 
opening is given for corruption. 

200. Do you not conceive the native officers of the courts are very accessible 
to bribery ? — I believe so, unless they are well controlled by their sujmriors. 

201. Are not these native officers appointed by the individual judge?— Yes, 
vacancies are filled up by or on the nomination of the judges. 

202. Is it customary for him to take persons from a distance and place them in 
those situations? — 1 do not think that such is the general custom; though much 
depends on the will of tl>e individual. Many judges are averse to s^trangers, and 
I ^lieye, make it a point as far as possible to select for vacancies mien of the pro- 
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■ vince in which they are. Qthers pursue an opposite course, and I am afraid, 

if) March 183a. gometinfes unduly favour men that follow them. , . » . . 

Hoit Maekenxie, 203. Should you recommend the use of juries in the country courts? — I think it 
Esq. very desirable, if possible, to get the natives to assist in the administration of justice 
un the principle of jurors ; but in the first instance^ ^tt least, it should be done in 
the way which is prescribed by the Bombay Regulation IV. of 1827, which leaves 
it optional with the judge to employ the natives as jurors, assessors or referees, 
without at once going the length of giving them a definitive voice. * 

204. Have you witnessed the experiment of the puncHayet? — No, I have 
never witnessed it. 

205. What is your opinion as to the success of the experiments that have been 
tried ? — I believe it has very much failed, when it has been adopted as a substitute 
for regular courts of justice. 

206. From what cause has it failed ? — Chiefly, 1 think, from this, that the 
members have been neither supported nor directed nor controlled, but have been 
left to all their native irregularity, and not properly made a part of our judicial 
system ; still, however, I believe that it has been very extensively used to settle 
matters that have never come within the cognizance of any of cur courts. 

' 207. How far is the punchayet analogous to the English jury ? — It can scarcely 
in its native shape be said to bear any distinct analogy to a jury, being, in fact, 
merely a body of men to whom a cause is generally referred. , They are not bound 
to decide ; there is no issue given to them to try ; they are under no direction, and 
are left to scramble out of their case as they best can. 

208. They perform the functions both of judge and jury ? — ^They are rather 
arbitrators, being, in cases of dispute between individuals, usually, 1 believe, nomi- 
nated by the parties ; and they very often, I have understood, act quite as partisans 
of the party that has selected them. 

209. Are they sworn in any way ?— -No. . 

210. What is the general number? — 1 believe it varies, although the«name 
indicates five as the general number. In cases relating to questions of*caste, with 
which the European officers Have comparatively little to do, they are frequently 
very numerous. 

211. The decision of the punchayet 6f the village has not the validity of a 
judicial decision ? — If the parties in a suit consent to a reference to a punchayet 
or arbitrators, their decision has the validity of a decree of court, and will be 
executed accordingly, unless there be corruption or gross j^artiali^, on proof of 
which the award may be set aside. ~ 

212. Have the revenue officers ever used the punchayet? — Yes; I believe the 
native collectors use it extensively to adjust various disputes between the village 
communities and the different members of such communities. The collectors, too. 
.frequently have recourse to it in the determination of questions of private right 
when making settlements. And one officer in particular, with whom 1 have ,had 
much compiunication, and who is sin^larly well acquainted with the natives of the- 
country where he has been (Mr. W. Fraser), systematically employed it to a greet 
extent in settling the boundary disputes between villages, preparatory to the survey 
of the Delhi territory and the districts immediately adjoining; and be ^ted that 

- . be- 
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he had fouhd the plan very successful, having, if I recollect rightly, obtained the 
decision ,pf about 300 cases in that way, a little while before I was with him. His 
scheme was partly on the principle of a jury, and partly on that of the puncbayet ; 
tliat is to say, the members were generally chosen on the nomination of the parties ; 
but they were required' to decrae. without delay ; the matter in dispute was brought 
to a distinct issue, and the' wlAsle proceedings were regularly recorded by a govern- 
ment clerk who was deputed for the purpose, with instructions to follow a prescribed 
course. The disputes^ were 'generally between (what I may call republican) com- 
munities of yeomen cultivating their own fields, for the possession of land generally 
of little value, but very eagerly contested by the people. The head men of the 
contending villages, acting tor add in presence of the whole body, were required 
to nominate six on each side, making in the whole twelve. The right of cbalicngc 
wa.s freely allowed ; and the jury (so to term it) was required to be unanimous. 
Mr. Fraser's reason for having so many as twelve was, as he said, chiefly that they 
might, by their number and weiglit, be placed above the reach of intimidation or dan- 
ger Irom the vengeance of those against whom they might decide ; and it was with the 
same view, also, with that of putting down party spirit, that he required unanimity. 

213. They did not consist of the immediate parties? — No, they generally con- 
sisted of the more respectable people of the villages in the same pergunnah or local 
subdivision. 

214. Were they boundaries between the properties of individuals or boundaries 
between the communities ? — Boundaries between the communities, and generally 
of little comparative value,' though very eagerly fought for. 

215. Did they generally give satisfaction ? — So he stated. 

216. Do the natives now sit^upon jurjes 4 n the presidencies? — At Calcutta they 
occasionally sit as jurymen in the Supreme Court. 

217. In civil cases or others ? — Juries are only used in criminal cases, including, 
by a late decision, informations for the recovery of penalties. 

2i8^*Tbey sit upon the grand jury? — No, they have not yet been admitted to 
the grand jnry, which is, 1 think, a great mistake. 

219. What has been the result of that experiment? — I should think it has 

hardly been tried upon a sufiicieDt scale to enable one to pronounce any conclusive 
opinion ; at least I have none. - * 

220. Now with respect to the distance that the suitors often have to travel, is 

not that distance so great sometimes as almost to amount to a denial of justice in 
cases of small amount? — I do not think that would operate severely if there was 
no delay ; although for the smaller cases you must continue to have a certain 
number of courts in thp interior of the districts. Were it not for the delay, which 
is great and uncertain, I do not think that suitors in the cases tried at the head 
station would be much iHConvenienced by the distance. • 

221. It is not the suitor alone, but his witnesses also?— Certainly ; they must 
also and chiefly be considered; 

• 222. To what cause is this delay chiefly to be attributed ? — Chiefly to the 
arrear of cases in the courts. 

223. Have not parties often been kept waiting for days together , before their 
cause has 'been called on? — I should imagine it has frequently happened. 
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224. Would not the freer admission of the natives to public situations of trust 
and importance be likely to produce a favourable effect Qn the native char|icter? — 

I think essentially so. 1 have no conception but that it depends mainly upon the 
government whether the natives of India shall be quite as good as those of any 
other country, though one cannot entirely excludenhe effects of religion. For 
honesty in public trusts, you must rely chiefly upon those who are trusted liberally 
and well treated. I am not aware that the experiment has, in India, ever failed 
when it has been fairly tried ; and I should assuredly -eilpect that the public scunfl- 
dence and satisfaction in the native judges will depend upon their having proper 
rank and emolument and consideration, from the government. 

225. The utmost amount of the salary of the judge of an inferior court is 140 
rupees a month, you say? — No; some get 240 rupees a month, the 40 rupees 
being for establishment at>d miscellaneous expenses which the native judge is left 
to bear ; the 200 are to be considered clear salary. 

226. Is he not obliged to keep a palanquin ? — He generally does so, I imagine ; 
but itds not absolutely necessary. 

227. The expense of that is stated at 30 rupees a month, as one of the deduc* 
tions ? — A native would probably keep a palanquin for much less ; they generally 
pay their servants less than we do.. 

228. Two hundred, rupees a month would be. 10/.? — No, about 20/.; and 
I think an average of 300 I, a year would be sufficient. « 

229., The forms of these courts are exceedingly simple, are they not? — Yes; the 
forms, indeed, of the country courts generally are as simple as they can well be. 
1 am not aware of any form that could be advantageously dispensed with ; and in 
the pleadings of the parties no .particular technicality is required. 

230. Supposing the question to lie between a Hindoo and a Mahoraedan, in 
that case what law is followed r — The general rule is, that the law' of the defendant 
is to be followed; but that provision 1 apprehend will seldom apply, because in 
cases of contract the judges are not bound either by the Hindoo or the Malvmicdan 
law, and' of course persons of different faiths will seldom be partiesi in cases of 
inheritance or other questions requiring a reference to those codes ; indeed, 
a Hindoo becoming a Moslem or Christian, there arises a nice question which I am 
not able satisfactorily to answer; viz. How far the forfeiture prescribed by the 
Hindoo law would be enforced against the convert; 1 should think it would not be 
enforced against him if defendant. On the other hand, if he wsere plaintiff suing 
against Hindoos for his inheritance, 1 am afraid the Hinddb law must be enforced 
against him ; and so with Moslems embracing Christianity. 

231. Europeans residing in the interior are subject to the Company's courts to 
a certain extent, are they not?— In the civil department,.! am not aware of any 
limit as to the amount, excepting that if the cause be suoh as would, in the case of 
a native, be appealable to Uie Sudder Coart, it may be carried by .appeal to the 
King’s Supreme Court. In other respects, British subjects are subject to the country 
courts to. any extent, provided they fall within the Act of Parliament that makes 
them so. 

232. In .criminal cases how is it? — In criminal cases they are only subject to 
the extent of a fine of 50 in cases of assault or force, not being felony. ^ Ip all 
cases of felony, they must be brouglit to the Supreme Court. 
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• DAVID 'HILL, Esq. called 4 q and examined. 

« 

233. What is your acquaintance with India went to India in the year 
1806 ; I was employed there more than two years as an assistant collector ; I was 
then in the secretary’s office at Madras for 19 years. 

234. Was that assistant collectorship in the country?— In the districts. For 
the lust 16 months I was employed at Calcutta, as a member of the finance 
committee. 

^35- Your attention is requested to the foliowint^ passage in your letter of the 
30th of last January, which has been laid before this Committee, where, speaking 
of the want of any species of entail, under our regulations in India, for maintaining 
the ancient usage of the country, under which its old hereditary estates descended 
in the line of primogeniture, and were preserved in their entirety, you state that 
Sir Thomas Munro emphatically recorded his conviction that the evil just noticed 
was bringing the country to ruin ; in what documents are the opinions of Sir Thomas 
Munro on that subject to be found? — In a minute recorded soon after he assumed 
the charge of the Madras government ; 1 think in the year 1 820. 

236. Can you state more particularly what is that ancient usage of the country 
to which you have alluded in^your letter H — Under the usage of the country the 
ancient zemindaries descended entire to the eldest son of the last zemindar, unless 
he was incapacitated on any ground, in which case a different member of ttie family 
was selected ; but the zemindary was not liable to be divided nor to be alienated. 

235^* Not for his debts? — Not for his debts. 

238. What is there in the present practice that has so ruinous a tendency as 
Sir Thomas Munro supposes? — Under the regulations the zemindaries are now 
answerable for debts, and are at the disposal of the present holder. 

239* Ry the former usage the zemind&r could not dispose of it by will from his 
eldest son, could he ? — He selected a member of his family, and sometimes passed 
over his eldest son. 

240. Without incapacity ? — He was the judge, by the ancient usage. 

241. By the ancient usage he could select? — He did select. 

242. The person vshom he thought the fittest? — Yes, the person whom he 
thought the fittest out ofliis own family. 

243. Among his sons <br his relations ? — He dkl not select past his own sons ; 
ho w'ould adopt a son if he bad none. 

. 244. Do you conceive that the provision which makes these lands saleable for 
debts could be rescinded or modified ? — I have no doubt that it would be very 
advisable it should, provision being made for the payment of the existing debts ; in 
fact, 1 framed a regulation fot the purpose^ under Sir Thomas Munro’s, direction. 

2 ^ 5 .' Does that regulation exist anywhere now ? — No, it was noa adopted. 

®.f.— ly* K 2 246. What 
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246. What measure would you rccoaitnendj 'by-way of preventing the evils of the 
partition of property among the Hindoos r -^1 am not prepared to suggest any 
definite measure^ but 1 entertain no sort of doubt that it would be easy to frame 
legislative measures that would correct the effect of this continual subdivision of 
property. Various measures will suggest themselve#; the rule of primogeniture in 
this country, or the French rule of succession. d 

247. How far could any such change be introduced^ without giving an itiexpe- 
dient shock to the feelings and prejudices of the natives? — l^ani not aware that it 
would shock the feelings of the natives ; I think it might be framed so as to be 
made extremely agreeable to them. 

248. I'he principle of the Hindoo law is, that the property shall descend equally 
among the children, but an exception obtained by usage in the large possessions of 
the zemindars ? — The ancient possessions of tlie zemindars who existed before we 
took possession of the country. 

249. Was that confined to the large possessions, or did it descend to small pro* 
parties ? — 1 believe it was entirely confined to the ancient zemindaries, where the 
chiefship passed by the name of Samistanum. 

250. Was it a species of dominion ? — In many instances it was, depending on the 
extent of that possession. 

25 1 . And in many cases they had the power of government, had they not r — 
They had the power of government,, and of capital punishmept. 

2,52. Those are the possessions you are particularly referring to, as being at the 
disposal of the proprietor by the selection of one of his sons, but not divisible among 
his sons r — Those are the possessions ; not exclusively large dominions, but pos- 
sessions held in that way, are what I allude to. ^ 

253. Then this usage of the succession going to one of the family, and not being 

divided, was not confined to these large territories and dominions of the zemindars 
you have mentioned ? — It was confined to the ancient estates which we found sub- 
sisting when we took possession of the country. ** 

254. Is that rule of descent that you have mentioned of the ancient zeminda- 
ries continued, or has it been changed? — Under the operation of the regulations, 
the estates are liable for all the debts of the holder, and are at his free disposal. 

255. Liable to be sold for the government revenue?— -Yes; but the ghvernment 
are extremely reluctant to put that power in force with respect to the ancient zemin- 
daries. 

256. Were the ancient zemindaries, before we had powcf of that cduntry, liable 

to sale fur government revenue r — I imagine that the lord paramount of the land 
exercised whatever authority he saw fit ; he certainly did not expose the zemin- 
daries to sale in the method we should pursue, but bO reeled the tribute he 
considered due. • 

. 257. These observations you have mentioned have been confined to the presi- 

dency of Madras? — Entirely. 

258. I9 there now any exception from the Hindoo rule of descent, among all 
the sons, within the territories of Madras among Hindoos, that you are aware of ?t— 
None, • with ^such exceptions as the Rajah of Tanjore ; but they are sovereign 
princes in soma point of view. , 

,259.«Withw 
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359. Within those possession^ that are directly subject to the government of the 
East India Company in the Madi'as presidency, is there any landed properly which 
is not subject to division among all the children, according to the Hindoo law ? — 
None, as far as I know. 

260. In the case of the pt^essions of the Maliomedans, does the Mahomedan 
law obtain also in respect of Estates in all cases among the children r — The Maho- 
medan or Hindoo law prevails, according to the religion of the party. 

261. There is no exception, of the estates of the Hindoos from the ordinary rule 
of descent, either among Hindoos or Mahoinedans ? — I wish to explain that, 
although under the regulations there is no exception, yet I am not disposed to 
believe that in practice the succession is generally varied. 

262. You do not think that in practice it has been uniform ? — I do not think 
effect has been given to the levelling operation of our regulations by the zemindars ; 
our regulations make no distinction between the raj and the private estate. 

263. The regulations do not make a distinction between the ancient zemindarics 
and modern possessions ? — No. 

264. What do you conceive to be the evil of that subdivision of property ? — 

I should answer, in one word, its levelling operation. 

265. Do you think that the land is worse cultivated in consequence of that sub- 
division of property I do not believe it is. 

266. Do you not think that it may be better cultivated by reason of that minute 
subdivision ?-r-l think it likely that it is. 

267. Then your objection i^ that it goes to the destruction of the aristocracy of 
the country ? — The destruction of the aristocracy, and of the unequal distribution 
of wealth throughout the community; there can be no such thing as private wealth. 

2C8. Then do you consider that great advantages would be derived in that 
country from the unequal distribution of wealth ? — Certainly, from the existence 
of different ranks in society. 

269. A great many of the ancient zemindaries have been sold, have they not, for 
government revenue r — Some- of tlieni have been sold; but government have been 
extremely reluctant to resort to that measure, and of late years have not done so in 
any instance whatever.. 

270. Then what was the course, if the government revenue was in arrear from 
the zemindaries, whemthey have not proceeded to a sale } — The collector undertook 
the administration of the affairs of the zemindary, and put the zemindar on an 
allowance, and the surplus was carried to the credit of government. 

271. Has tliat.mude succeeded? — It has been attended with a certain degree of 
success, in some cases \\ith complete success. 

272. Do you consider that that mode of administering the estates by a collector 
was preferable for the interest of government to that of seizing the zemindary, atxJ ' 
.bringing it to sale?:— As far as the recovery of the arrears of revenue is concerned, 
the effect is the sam^ if the. process prove successful : as far as the ancient familic-s 
are concerned, and also the preservation.of the peace of the country, the govern - 
mept felt a very strong interest in saving the estates from sale. , 

273. Do 
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i> Mtidi (?• of the government in India that 

‘ * the large proprietors should not be destroyed?-— I think tt is for their interest, and 
D.iv'tii mu, Esi/. iuucIj for their credit too. 

274. Within the presidency of Madras, that rank of the proprietors has been 
carefully preserved as much as the government codld preserve it, has it ? — Of 
late years certainly so ; 1 do not recollect any instance in which of late years the 
government have sold an old zemindary, but there have been such in.Htances formerly, 

I believe. • ' ^ • 

275. You are speaking of the Madras government? — Only of that. 

276. If there is this abstinence on the part of government to sell these ancient 
estates for their own demands, what has led to the partition of those estates r— The 
private debts contracted through the prodigality of the zemindar. 

277. - Would you then think it right that there should be any law which should 
prevent the sale of the landed property of any person, to meet the just d^emands of 
ids creditors? — If it would prevent their prodigality, it would be a great benefit ; 
and it would have that etfect, if the creditors could not obtain payment of their 
debt out of the land. It was intended, in the proposed regulation, that respect 
should be had to all existing debts on the estates of the zemindars ; provision was to 
be made for liquidating the debts, not by the sale of the zemindary, but by appro- 
priating the revenues. 

278. Do you mean that in your opinion there ought to be a regulation generally 
preventing the sale of lands for debt, or that it should be confined to the large 
zemindaries ? — It was intended all the large zeinindaries should be embraced, and 
provision should be made by which the government ,should be able to admit other 
properties to the benefit of the same reflation. 

279. Was it to be property generally, or of a dbnsiderable amount ? — Only landed 
property of considerable amount. 

280. What you would call the landed aristocracy of tlie country ? — Yes. 

281 Has it been found that the system of sequestrating the estate^ under the 
collector has ^answered as well for the interests of the public revenue as the system 
of putting to sale lands of the deficient zemindary ? — A former answer I think meets 
that question. I stated, as far as the revenue was concerned, tlie system answered 
equally well ; and a great deal better, as far as the interest of tlie country is con- 
cerned. . In point of fact, it has answered better : the estates in various instances 
have been restored to the zemindar after recovering all arrears of revenue. 

282. Is it not sufficient that, without taking the power of sale from government, 
there should be a practice by government to sequester as far. as possible, but with 
a power of sale, supposing tlie exigency to be such as, to require that extreme 
measure ? — Tlic revenue can never be much in arrear ; it ij not like private debts ; 
jt is only one year’s collection, for the collector can immediately take possession. 

283. Can lie always realize the amount from the produce of the year? — Me 
retains pos^sion: the arrears of one year’s revenue could always be realized in the • 
two following years ; there never would be a hazard of incurring loss. 

2-84.. WouM there be harm in holding over the zemindar the possibility of ulti- 
mate loss 01 Ins land ? — The proposed regulation was, to make a provision that the 

•estat^^ 
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estate was to be liable to he sequestrated for a time, unfil the revenue was recovered ; 
and the fstate was liable tp be forfeited for failure in allegiance, but not for arrears 
of revenue. 

385. M'ould there be no danger lest the knowledge, on the part of the zemindar, 
that he could in no case of irlere deficiency forfeit his land, should render him less 
careful to satisfy, the demandVjf the government ? — I do not apprehend that any 
hazard would be incurred on the part of the government as to realizing its revenue. 
Thestf zemindaries arp not Heavily assessed to government, and the remedy would 
always be at hand as soon as thd arrears took place. 

286. Have you ever considered how far it would be practicable, in the place of 
the two judicial systems which subsist in India, one that of the Supreme Court, 
the other that of the Company’s courts, to establish one system sufficiently com* 
prehensive to include both the administration of justice in the presidencies and that 
throughout the provinces? — I have had some occasion to consider the question, by 
having perused papers that were written on it by the members of government and 
Judges of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, at the period when the question was under 
their consideration. 

287. What is your opinion as to the practicability or expediency of such a change 
of system ^ — 1 can hardly say that I am entitled to entertain any opinion upon the 
subject ; 1 consider the object to be extremely desirable, but it was evidently en- 
compassed with a gr^at deal of difficulty. 

288. Is not a good deal of difficulty produced by the present system ? — A great 
deal of difficulty j whicii tvas shown by the papers written on the subject, and which 
in fact led to the consideration of it. 

289. Have you known instances of something like a conflict of jurisdicUons? — 
Much less of that than might have been anticipated from a consideration of the real 
anomalies and embarrassments of the present system. 

290. Would further consideration enable you to ^ve any ideas to the Committee 
on thaS subject ? — I am not aware that I should be able to throw any new light on 
it : my general impression was, that the object was not impracticable, and that vast 
benefit would ensue from its accomplishment. 

291. What is the species of difficulty you would apprehend from having such 
a change of system ? — ^The main difficufty in civil matters regards the introduction 
of a new class of proprietors ; Englishmen, Europeans, whose rights are to be mixed 
up with and fastened on to those of the natives. With respect to the criminal juris- 
diction, and in some Iheasure the civil also, the difficulty consists more in the esta- 
blishment of judicatories capable of administering the law. 

292. You conceive the greater ]^t of the difficulties which must be apprehended, 

arise from the circumstance, that in point of fact two systems have subeisted up to 
the present time l am not aware that much difficulty would arise from that cir- 
cumstance. ' . 

293. By going from one system to another, you have introduced the English law 
. into the presidencies ; and to have one uniform system you must substitute more of 

the native, must you not i — Tliere would be some difficulty from the change, but 
I do not apprehend that serious difficulty would arise from that .circumstance. 
1 t|iink the difficulty is inherent. The difficulty, 1 conceive, is to form a system of 
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' law that will suit the rights of Englishmen, Hindoos, Mahomedans, and all other 
‘ classes of people, so as to beat all reconcileable to those existing rights wlpch they 

urn, F,s<j. now enjoy. If any respect is to be had for their existing rights, 1 imagine 
immense difficulty will be found in framing a system of law on which property, 
held according to those rights, may be transferable froln one class of the community 
to another. ^ 

294. Would not the same difficulty exist in framing a system of law for the 
country at large, supposing there were a great increased num^ber of Europedii set- 
tlers ? — 1 apprehend that would be a serious objection to the admission of European 
settlers into the country. 

295. In what way does it constitute an objection ? — It constitutes an objection, 
in the first place, on the ground that has been now adverted to, the difficulty of 
framing a law applicable to this new class of inhabitants ; secondly, because the 
new class of inhabitants will belong to the dominant party in the state, and form 
a class which never can coalesce with the indigenous inhabitants, the present natives 
of the country : they a ill be favoured by the Legislature, as they have been since 
tiie operation of tlie opening of the trade has led to the introduction of a greater 
number of settlers than formerly ; they will be favoured by the Government of 
the mother country ; and lastly, 1 think it would be impossible to establish tribunals 
throughout the districts which might l>c occupied by English settlers, competent to 
administer criminal and (in large and difficult cases) civil |t\w over Englishmen. 
I cannot conceive that the British Legislature would give the power to a young 
English gentleman, in one of the Indian courts, to try his countryman for his life, 
or still more, that that power would he delegated to native tribunals, if they were 
invested with such a jurisdiction over the native^. 1 think, even if llic local 
magistrates had the power given to them, they could not exercise it ; there 
Avould be so much obloquy annexed to it, so much scrutiny of their proceedings, so 
much jealousy entertained against them, they could not venture to exercise such an 
autliority. 

296. Are the difficulties to which you allude in any degree felt wdth regard to 
Europeans now settled in the interior; and if not, why not? — They are felt at pre- 
sent, but not in the same degree, inasmuch as tl)ere are not the same number of 
settlers, and as the local tribunals exercis^ a very limited jurisdiction over English- 
n)en ; higher ca.ses are required to be subtnitted to the Supreme Court at the pre- 
sidency, which in many in.stances umounts to an absolute denial of justice. 

297. If the administration of justice, in the case supposed* would be objected to 
on the part of the European settlers, do you conceive that it would not now be 
reasonably objected to on the part of the natives who are actually subject to the 
jurisdiction of the country courts ? — Not, I think, in the same degree ; but to a very 
great degree I consider that jurisdiction defective. 

298. 'Fhen you do not conceive, that for the interests of the natives, and without 

any reference to the increased introduction of European settlers, the system of these 
country courts ought to be improved ? — Certainly ; but the improvements, according 
to my notions, would render the tribunals still less adapted to the trial of Englisli 
settlers, for \he improvement ought to consist mainly of the transfer of the existing 
judicial duties to natives. . 

^ 299.*^ Cou^ 
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999 > Could it not be provided that the permission Europeans to settle in the 
country should be restrictejd by lbe condition, that tliey should submit to tb*e juris- 
diction oV the country courts, or submit to their jurisdiction in all but a few special 
cases, of a very serious nature ? — If all cases of a serious nature were excluded from 
the jurisdiction, the provision, |I diink, would be extremely incomplete ; but I appre> 
bend the consent of the partie\ would not have the effect of obviating); the objections. 

I Uiink the public feeling would be outraged by the idea of an English settler being 
liablcAo be tried for his life by a native of India ; and 1 think gentlemen from this 
country, such as com^se the civil service, if the I.iegislature gave them the power, 
could not venture to exercise it ; they would shrink from their duty. 

300. Would it be possible, that in the case of Europeans, or even in case of 
natives, juries might to any extent be employed in these country courts If 
a good system of jury trial could be introduced, that would obviate tiie evil ; but 
I apprehend there would be as great difficulty in establishing a system of jury trial 
as in improving the present system, for the purpose of rendering it applicable to the 
trial of English settlers. 

301. Do you tliink, that if native juries were established in India, that they 
would, be apt or otherwise to decide exactly as directed by the judge; do you think 
that the judge would have more than a proper influence over the jury in respect of 
tlieir decisions? — In some cases I dare say he would have too much, and in others 
too little. On the subject of native Juries, 1 beg to refer to my letter before the 
Committee, of the 3dth of January. 

302. Do you think that the natives of India could safely and beneficially be 
entrusted with the exercise of the duties of justices of the peace? — Over the 
natives I have not the least ddubt, on the JMadras establishment, there is a supply 
of competent natives for tiie exercise of those duties over the natives. 

303. Do you think that they could be entrusted with the exercise of those duties 
over Europeans ? — I think it is very desirable, if Europeans settled in India, that 
nativci^sliould possess that power ; 1 think it wouhl be liable to be abused, but such 
instances might be corrected. 

304. Do you think that the natives could have or acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of English law to administer tliat which a justice of tlie peace docs administer to 
Europeans as well as natives ?— -I have iTot the least doubt that they could. 

305. Do you think tlie natives would be gratified by having one of their own 
countrymen exercising the dufjes of a justice of the peace ? — Throughout the pro- 
vinces there is littlo scope at. present for such authority ; there are very few Euro- 
peans i I do not think it wotild be satisfactory that tliey should exercise it over their 
masters. 

306. But in criminal jurisdiction, similar to tlmt of a justice of peace, do you 
think it would be satisfactory to them to have that justice administered to them by 
a native ? — I doubt arhetber it would at present ; t rather think they w'ould prefer 
the power being in the bands o£ the European officers of government. 

. 3^7' ^ think they would have more confidence in having criminal justice 
administered to them by Europeans than by natives? — My impression is, that the 
natives would have much more satisfaetiop, and that justice woukl be, much better 
administered, if the European j^dge l>ad the aid of native assessors. My opinion 
. , foL-w-lV. F is, 
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is, that the European judge is not competent, without the assistance of native^<to, 
ascertain the facts of any intricate, complicated case. . ^ 

308. You are aware the system of criminal law in India is chiefly Mahomedan ? 
— The Mahomedan law has been so much modified by our Regulations as to exist 
more in form than in reality. It is now proposed ef Madras to discontinue alto- 
gether the Mahomedan law in the administration' ofAriminal justice. 

309. It is the same criminal law that is administered to the Hindoos and Maho- 

inedans ? — The same. * ^ • 

310. In all the courts there is a law officer, the moolavie, who sits and assists the 
judge in the investigation of matters of fact ? — According to the theory of the 
court, ratljer in matters of law ; the fact is to be found by the English judge, and 
the Mahomedan law officer is then desired to state how the law applies to the fact, 
as found by the judge. 

311. His futhwa is in the nature of a verdict? — It is rather in the nature of 
a judgment of what the latv is as applied to a given state of facts. 

312. Does not his futhwa embrace the fact as well as the law ? — It.does, because 
the fact turns on the law : he states what witnesses are inadmissible, and what are 
not entitled to full credit ; but the judge sets aside his scruples, and says what 
evidence he must admit, and in reality what facts he must take to be established. 

313. He sits during the whole of the trial with the judge? — Yes, in serious 
matters ; in minor cases the magistrate sits alone. 

314. Did your plan embrace a continual change of persons as assessors, as we in 
tills country have a continual change of persons as jurors, or did you mean that 
there should be some permanent persons to be employed as assessors, and to be in 
fact judges? — My views hardly went .the length of amounting to a plan; but 
I was of opinion at the first it w'ould be preferable that the number of those 
assessors should be. limited, till a certain body of assessors were trained to their new 
functions. 

315. Do you mean that there should be a certain number of persons from time 
to time summoned to discharge the function of assessors ? — My idea was, that the 
country should not return a panel of jurors, but that there should be a very limited 
number selected by the officers of government, as being likely to exercise the new 
function in a satisfactory manner in the fifst instance, and that the system should 
be extended if the experiment was successful. 

316. Your former answers suppose that the system by which the judicial situa- 
tions in India, so far as Europeans are concerned, are now* filled, is to continue ; 
but supposing that system to be so far modified that the persons selected for judicial 
appointments should be selected from a larger number, from Europeans possibly 
resident in the country for other purposes, or in any way so as to g^ve a larger field 
for selection, do you then suppose it would be impossible to provide for some system 
of justice that could embrace Iroth natives and Europeans in the interior of the 
country ?— It would be impiossible to establish judicatories that could sufficiently 
administer civil and criminal justice over the very limited number of English settlers- 
who under any system could be found in India. 

317* Might not much greater care bet taken to qualify for judicial situations in 
India those Europeans who are to fill them up ?-j-I do not think they would, be 

muj^ 
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much fitter for the purpose if tboy were qualifi^ in the highest degree ; if they 
could be lawyers, for instance, sent out from En^and : with the very limited 
functions* they would have to perform, they would hardly acquire the judicial 
character. 

318. But you speak of youi|g men, Just going out as writers, being put in situa* 
tions where they would have te^administer justice to the Europeans, and then they 
would be jealous of that sort of jurisdiction ; might not that evil be obviated if the 
judges«were selected from a Somewhat different class, and if their qualifications were 
better secured ? — If tlierejcould be as many supreme courts, or courts of the same 
character as the present zillah courts, then the particular objection that has been in 
view would not exist ; but other objections, much more conclusive against the 
system, would rise up. The expense would be ruinous, and I apprehend the system 
of English law, administered over a conquered country, or a country held as India 
is, would be impracticable, 

3 1 9. Without supposing such a change of system, and supposing the system in 
otlier rcsfiects to be the same, might you not, by securing persons better qualified 
to fulfil the judicial functions, obviate difficulty of subjecting Europeans to the 
rule of the country courts? — I do not imagine that the Company’s civil servants 
arc particularly ill qualified ; I think it is only the circumstances of the situation that 
render their qualifications so extremely defective as they are ; 1 imagine they are 
as well qualified as, under the same circumstances, any substitutes fur them would 
be likely to be. * 

320. You are aware that no means are now taken to qualify persons to discharge 
the judicial functions of the interior, except the merely mental instruction given to 
the students at Haileybury ? — That, and the preparation they go through for years 
after their first arrival in India, by mixing among the natives in the discharge of 
revenue duties, is a better education than could be obtained by more professional 
means. They are fitter for the duty of country judges than members of the profes- 
sion fi4ni Westminster-hall, distributed over the provinces of India. 

321. Do .you think there would be no advantage in providing some direct 
instruction* in India for the writers who are to fill judicial situations which they 
miglit combine with the advantage of serving in the revenue department ? — My 
belief is, that the idea of a selection out of a limited body, like the civil service in 
India, is quite impracticable ; the effect of it would be to make those excluded from 
the selection more unfit for the remaining duty. It is quite impossible to select 
anti train up a particular class out of such a body for specific duties ; it is better 
as it is, when they are generally qualified in a proper degree for all the functions 
they may be called on to perform. 

322. You know that in Bengal that division does obtain r — I do not think the 
Bengal so good as the A^adras system. 

323. You know there is a training for those who intend to follow the judicial 

line ? — They are confined to that one line ; there is not otherwise much training. 
.The Bengal officers, I believe, admit that tlte local functionaries are more efficient 
in the Madras establishment * 

324. You mean the revenue officers?-^ District officers ; I do not know that 

tliey are so well read in the Regulations. ^ * 
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. 325. Do you think it is the .impression in Bengal that justice is better admins' 

jjjrgj ender the presidency Madras than Bengal ?~I do not know that it is 
Duvii/ TUl. F.sij. thdr impression \ it is mine. 

320. You think that is very much to be attributed to their being employed, in 
the first instance, in the duties of the revenue i*---lpthink so, certainly. There is 
a very admirable short minute of Sir Thomas Munfo's, recommending that young 
men, on their first arrival, should always be employed in the revenue line ; and^ in 
that he points out the unfavourable impression such iiiinds rpust take up of^native 
character, where it is exhibited to them only in the light; of adverse suitors ; they 
learn nothing of the condition and character of the inhabitants of the country, and 
have no sympathy with them. 

327. Let it be supposed that, instead of appointing a given number of young 
men to India, a greater number be appointed, and that cither in this country or in 
India the fittest out of that number should be selected to fill situations of import- 
ance ; do you conceive that any advantage would be gained to the service by such 
a system ? — I do not think the selection is practicable in this country ; it is impos- 
sible to tell how a young man will turn out. They are at present examined as to 
general education, as to having received a liberal education, and as to general 
capacity ; beyond that, it is impossible to discover tlieir qualifications. It very 
often happens that young men who distinguish themselves most in their studies, do 
not distinguish themselves afterwards as public officers ; that, their turn of mind is 
more towards words than things. The selection in India is impracticable, unless 
young men whose fate has been already decided are to be thrown back on their 
friends at last. There is only one practicable mode of selection of which I am 
aware : it has often occurred to me, and has beeti suggested by me in India, but 
it is liable to great objection. It is this : the whole public service of India, civil 
and military, coidd be thrown into one body, and a selection made out of that 
general mass in India. My itlea was, that every man should be in the army for the 
first live or ten years ; that he should bear a sword ; and that after that pertbd, the 
government, undcr.certuin restrictions, should select those who showed talents and 
otlrer qualifications, such as temper and knowledge of the languages. There are 
great objections, and very obvious ones to the arrangement ; but I am not awan.- 
of any other method by which a selcction'on a large scale could take place. 

328. Upon an average, at what age do young men go out to the civil service 
from this country } — Between 1 8 and 20. 

329. Now, you know that in this country a profession of a young man is chosen ; 
if he is intended for the law, his profession is chosen before the age of 2u, is it 
not ? — I think it is so. 

330. But might there not be, before they went, a selection ; if they do not go 
till 20, might they not select a particular line ? — Young men choose tltose profes- 

. sions before 20, but nobody can tell if they will succeed in them. 

331. You think that pHnciple of ascertaining qualifications by examination could 
be applied more essentially than it is in this country ? — 1 do not consider any im- 
provement necessary, for the young men are remarkably well educated ; a great 
improvement has taken place within the last 20 years. 

3^2. Do 
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..^32. Do you mean to say that the system of education at Hailcybury has been 
found to answer ? — The system of education has been found to answer ; tRe insti- 
tution ba*s been attended with a great many disadvantageous circumstances, but not 
in respect of education. 

333. Do you think that, io order to furnish persons with education to discharge 
judicial functions in India, It might be desirable to prolong their stay in this 
country beyond the present period, to obtain instruction? — On the contrary, 

1 would send them oij^t young ; they otherwise conic out with a distaste fur banish- 
ment and for native character. The great evil to be contended against is a dis- 
like to their duty, to intercourse with the natives, and to separation from their 
countrymen. 

334. In what manner would you obtain a knowledge of the general principles of 
jurisprudence, in order to qualify them for the judicial office ? — As a part of general 
education, if it is required in a higher degree, and not obtained under the present 
system. One advantage must be set over against another ; on the whole, I think 
the present system operates more beneficially than that of detaining them in this 
country for professional education. 

335. Retaining them in this country for the purpose of instruction, would neces- 
sarily render them less lit to attaiif .a due knowledge of the languages in India 
before they enter on the judicial functions?-— Probably it would in some degree. 

336. J^o you think they could obtain in this country a sufficient knowledge r — 
No, 1 think not. * 

337. Arriving at a later period, they would have less aptitude for learning the 
languages of the country ? — In some degree. 

338. Not very considerable ? — I think npt. 

33(j. Is there any period after their arrival in India, before which they cannot be 
appointed to office? — The rules have varied; the rule at present is, that a young 
man cannot be employed at all in public duty until he has been about two years in 
India.«« 

340. Is there any other rule as to employment in a judicial situation I think 
there is ; but those rules have varied, and when they have remained, they have not 
always been observed. 

341. In whatever manner the qualifit^tion of the young man going to India is 
secured in this country, whether by giving him a certain course of education, or by 
sul)jecting him to a public <«xaniination, or by uniting both those methods, do you 
not conceive that if the numbers that went were selected out of a larger number, 
the amount of qualification in the whole would be better secured than by the pre- 
sent system, which appoints exactly so many as the service in India is supposed to 
require? — The advantage would not be obtained without paying for it, if you 
prepared twice the number that was required, or whatever the excess mi^ht be ; 
but the advantage which would be obtained would only be that of scholarship, or a 
better promise on the part of the young men : how far they might possess good 
sense and talents for the affairs of human life and for public bimness, wit^i temper, 
discretion and moral qualities, all that would be left still to chance : and if they 
went out with an idea of bein^ better thap their fellows, something would be lost 
as well as gained by the selection. 
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Gjian^ in the Chair. 

DAVID HILL, Esq., called in and further examined. 

342. Ai.LOW me to ask you, on the supposition that there was an increased 
number of Europeans resident in India, do you think it would be impo8sil)le to 
frame u system of judicature which should have Jurisdiction over both Europeans 
and natives ? — I have reflected more on the general question, in consequence of my 
last examination, but I am confirmed in my impression of the impracticability of 
the measure. I conceive it would be desirable, and very easy to establish a legis- 
lature in India upon improved principles, for framing the regulations for the country 
courts, and on an emergency for framing laws to regulate the proceedings of the 
supreme courts also, subject to ulterior sanction in the mother country ; but it 
seems to me that, under the most favourable circumstances, the measure of rescind- 
ing the whole system and provisions of the law of a community, and framing a new 
system and new provisions in their stead, would be attended with infinite difficulty, 
and be exposed to the greatest hazards of omission and collision, which cmild only 
be ascertained by experience. I tliink the difficulty very much, aggravated by the 
complicated nature of the provisions of English law, as being adapted to a highly 
civilized and very old country. There arc other dtfficulties that are very strongly 
put in a particular paper of Sir Charles Grey’s, relative to points that either have 
not been settled, or have been settled in contrary ways at different periods and by 
different authorities. There wouUI be also additional difficulties from our very im- 
perfect knowledge of the provisions of some of the systems of law we should Jjave to 
rescind and to re-establish, provisions of the Hindoo and Mussulman laiy. VV'^e have 
a very imperfect knowledge of landed tenures throughout India : they would require 
to be provided for also. Then there comes the difficulty most present to my mind 
on a former occasion, which seems to me to be of itself nearly insuperable, the 
difficulty of establishing a .system of judicature capable of administering the law 
over both European settlers and natives. There is another circumstance which 
might either be considered as a difficulty or a facility. My impression has long 
been, that the government of a country held as India is, must exercise a control 
over the administration of the law. Whether that would facilitate the adoption of 
the scheme suggested, or be an additional obstacle in the way of it, may be matter 
of doubt. 

343. To what species of control do you advert? — I mean merely that the system 
of judicature in a country held by the right of conquest, and by the power of the 
sword, cannot be left independent of control. There is no public opinion to 
control if, and it may, with the best intentions, operate in a manner totally at 
variance with the whole end of the government of the country, and wjth the system 
on which the administration of its affairs is conducted. 

344.^W6uld 
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344. Would it be necessary that the judges should in all cases be removable at ■ ' 

the pleasure of tlie government? — My objection is I^uite of a dilferent nature; 3oMaich 183^ 
I mean, that the judges, in*the faithful discharge of their duty — Dmitl Hill, Es<i 

345. Do I understand you to say, that the judges of every kind should be re- 
movable at pleasure? — That i^not what I alluded to; it was, that the government 
ought to possess the means of Staying the proceedings of the courts of justice. 

346. Do you mean to say that they should have some powers which they do not 
now piJssess r — Some powers’that they do not now possess. 

347. Have you thought at all of the detail or mode in which such a power 
could be exercised ? —My general impression is, that the decrees of the ultimate 
tribunal ought never to be executed without being previously made known to the 
government, that they may Interpose their authority if they see occasion, if the 
safety of the state and the general welfare of the community makes it necessary. 

348. Do you mean that remark to apply to all judgments of the Supreme Court, 
or only to such as are of a political character? — By the Supreme Court, I mean 
the jurisdiction in the last resort. Unless all judgments were submitted, it would 
not be within the competency of the government to interpose their authority in 
cases that required such interposition. 

349. You proceed on the supposition that there is one system of judicature for 
the whole country ? — My observation is more applicable to that; but it has a certain 
degree of application tP the constitution of things in the King’s courts as it noiv 
exists. It would only be in very rare cases that the government would find ground 
to interpose its authority, or be justified in exercising such a prerogative. 

350. Has any practical inconvenience resulted, within your knowledge, from the 
absence of such control on the part of the government? — With respect to the 
country courts, certainly there has. 

351. In what cases do you think it would be within the competency of govern- 
ment to interpose their authority ?— With respect to the country courts, 1 have 
alludeiTTo cases that have had the effect of exciting rebellion in the part of the 
country to wfiich they applied. 

332. And on great public questions? — On great public questions, or on princi- 
ples that grew up to be public questions ^afterwards, and affecting great interests. 

Sometimes it is a principle established by a decision w'hich, when it comes to be 
generally applied, produces a great eftect on the political system of the country. 

353. Could you instance more particularly ?— It was settled by a construction of 
law, that zemindars were capable of levying a certain branch of revenue called 
mohturpha, even with the sanction of the government; and by another construction 
of law, the object of taking confessions of prisoners was completely frustrated. 

Again, by the execution of legal process, rebellion was at different periods excited in 
two principaliti&s in the C?dnjam district, viz. Goomsoor and Moherry. 

354. What, in your opinion, should be the constitution of a legislative council in 

India, and of whom should it consist r — 1 am afraid there arc no otlier materials for 
such a body except the members of the government aud the King’s courts: it 
would be desirable, 1 think, to give it a broader foundation, if there were the means 
of doing so. * * 

355. Would 
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, 355 - Would it be possible to include persons having no connection otherwise 
with tl»3 government, who should be considered in a similar sense as if they were 
acting (jn the part of the native inhabitants r-^I conceive that there arc ho parties 
in India capable of protecting the rights of the natives, as things now arc, excepting 
the public functionaries, who would be represented properly and adequately by the 
incinbei's of government. J 

35f’* Will you state any general ideas tlwt you have eitlier upon the functions or 
constitution of such a council 1 — 1 am not aware that I have any further ideas than 
to express niy perfect concurrence in the views adopted ‘’by the judges of the 
Supreme Court on that subject, as distinct from the further question of new 
modelling the law of Englancl and the law of India, and of framing a substituted 
system out of them. 

357. Do you think it would be o|)eu to no objection, to invest the judges with 
legislative functions ?— -If it be open to some objection, I think, upon a balance, it 
would be attended with very great advantage. 1 think the system at present is 
totally unfit for the purposes of legislature. The acts of the legislature are merely 

■ acts of the executive government, and are . framed in the same precipitate manner, 
on tlie urgency of the occasion. 

358. Are iiQt certain of the Regulations submitted to the judges of the Supreme 
Court, before they are carried into effect? — The Regulations for the good order and 
civil governmci»t of the three presidencies require the concurrence of the judges of the 
Supreme Courts respectively, and the judges of the Supreme Court of Calcutta have 
also construed the law to render their concurrence necessary in passing Regulations 
for imposing additional duties. The Regulations for the country courts require no 
concurrence on the part of the Supreme Court, but* are passed by the sole authority 
of the Indian governments. 

359. What do you conceive would be the advantage of a legislative council ? — 
I think the first advantage would be, that the duty of legislation woulil be per- 
formed in a much more deliberate manner. The next advantage would-be, that 
with the aid of the judges, the principles of law and of justice would be much more 
regularly observed than tlicy are likely to be by an executive government, which 
legislates on tlie impulse of ti»e moment. 

360. Do you not also conceive, that cn certain cases the delay and circuity of 
a reference to Parliament would be saved? — Myanswer had reference to the Regula- 
tions for tlie country courts. Witli respect to tlie Supreme Court, tlierc is a third 
advantage this question points out, which in effect would supply a great deficiency in 
the present .system of legislation : the delay is so great as to amount to an absolute 
obstruction of legislation. One Governor-General, Lord Minto, at the end of bis 
government, when on his return to England, stated to me, that owing to distance 
and delay, he found it to be impracticable to obtain legislative enactments on points 
on whicli there was not the least question as to the propriety of their being passed. 

361. Did the unfcH tunate disputes which took place at Bombay between the 
government and the judges, attract much notice in other parts of India? — Not 
generally through India ; not much at Madras, even in English society; at Bom- 
bay 0/ course it did, and 1 believe alsa in Calcutta, where they have a much greater 
turn for poFiti^al discu.«sion. 

362.' Are 
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362. Are you aware whether the question had. arisen at Madras, whether the 
Supreme Juourt had power. to issue writs of any kind into the provinces?—! think 
not. In argument it may ; but practically, I think it had not arisen. There were 
legal methods by which matters adjudicated by the country courts were brought 
within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court: this was by the dextrous management 
of the practitioners in the Supreme Court, and not by any encroachment of the court 
itself, or desire to extend its jurisdiction. 

363? Is there a disposition in the natives of India to look to the Supreme Court 
as a sort of defence to them against the government? — At the Presidencies, very 
likely, as there it is the only jurisdiction ; throughout India, certainly not ; in the 
provinces, certainly not : I do not believe generally they know anything about the 
matter ; but where they do, 1 imagine they only look on it with terror, as an unseen 
instrument likely to involve them in ruin ; I fancy they generally know nothing about 
the matter. 

364. Your observations are confined to the Madras presidency still, are they 
not? — I have probably taken a wider range in some of my answers, for my means 
of loose information were gathered chieBy at Calcutta, during my last residence in 
India. 

365. When you say that you should suggest that the judges should have legis- 

lative powers, do you mean that it should only be a sort of superintendence ovei; 
legislative enactments ? — According to the projected scheme, the judges were to be 
constituent members of the legislative council ; and the majority of the judges were, 
in certain cases, to possess a de.scription of veto in the exercise of its authority, in 
cases where they stated their opinion to be, that the proposed enactment was at 
variance with the law of England. . 

366. Would they have time to exercise that judicial legislative power? — As to 
framing a new code in lieu of the codes to be extinguished, 1 imagine that would 
not have time, neither they nor anybody else ; but for substituting this mode of 
passing 4 lcgulations for the country courts for what exists now, and also for the 
passing emergent laws to regulate the proceedings of the Supreme Court, pending 
a refercnce'to the authorities in England, I imagine they would have abundance of 
time ; probably it would save them time in their judicial functions. 

367. You are aware that the idea is entertained by many persons, that the intro- 
duction of European settlers into India is not only practicable but would be advan- 
tageous ; are you able to state to the Committee any ^ncral ideas upon that subject? 
— The advantages to arise from the settlement of Europeans in India have been 
wonderfully exaggerated : 1 estimate them very low indeed. The process used to 
go by the name of Colonization ; now, 1 believe, the principal recommendations of 
the .scheme are considered to be the transfer of British capital, and skill and enter- 
prise, for the purposes of (Irawing forth the resources of India. I have no concep- 
tion that any British capital would ever find its way to India ; it never did when 
the temptation was much greater than it can now be expected to be ; and the 
distance of our empire, the uncertain tenure b^ which we hold it, the alarms con- 
nually springing up as to events endangering its stability, will effectually prevent 
British capitalists from transferring their funds to India. In that case, there remain 
only .the skill and enterprise of Englishmen. According to my coqp^tion, they 
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will be very far behintl the natives in must departments to which skill can be applied. 
There Arc physical difficulties in the way of their undertaking manual labour, which 
must exclude them from being agriculturists or mechanics in India ; fur It imagine 
that a farmer who never held the plough in his hand, and who was transferred to ^ 
a country where the climate, and the system of agriplture and the products of the 
eartli are all different from what he has been ac(,^stomed to, could never cof)e, 
ill point of skill, with the natives of the counti'y. I imagine that the ryots of India 
arc much better husbandmen than European settlers would b^. So it would* be as 
to mechanics also. There remains only the object of stimulating and directing the 
exertions of the natives themselves ; an object which falls very far short of the 
sanguine expectations of the advocates of the system of free resort of European 
settlers to India, and an object which, under the present system, .seems to me to be 
attained to its full extent, or under tlie present system admits of being carried to 
any further extent which may be deemed necessary. 'Then there will arise objec- 
tions to the system connected with the btul characters which would go : if none but 
good cliaracters went, they would be doing barm to themselves, but would not do 
any barm to India. A man of good conduct and capacity could not injure India ; 
hut iny im|)ressiun is, that as it would be a bad speculation to the settlers, many 
would forfeit the good character they took out with them, and many others would 
find tlieir way to India who were bad subjects, difficult to govern, and not capable 
of conferring any benefits on the country they visited. 

368. You are aware that llie Company have generally been averse to the prin- 
ciple of exporting liritish capital to India? — I am not aware of that. 

3G9. At what period was there more facility or temptation for exporting Britisii 
capital into the provinces of India than at this moment? — When the rate of profit 
was much higher than it now i.s, or is likely ever to be again ; when with the greatest 
ease 20 per cent, might be made in the money market of India, where five or six 
now is a fair remuneration. 

370. Did not the system of the Company, by impeding Euiofieans from,FetUing 
in India, oppose obstructions to the introduction of European capital into that 
country?— Probably the obstructions to the resort of Europeans may’, in some 
measure, have tended to prevent British capital from being transferrcii there ; but 
I should think, if the inducements had (seen sufficient, there were no obstructions 
that vvould have been effectual. 

371. Are there now Europeans ill the presidencies who, if greater facilities were 
allowed, would engage in agricultural or manufacturing speculations in the interior 
of the country? — 1 am not aware tliat there are, or tliat there is useful scope for 
a greater number. I think they would supplant better men in the [lersons of 
natives who are now employed in tliose pursuits. 

372. In point of fact, are there not many Europeans the presidencies who are 
calling out fur greater facilities? — There are a great many more Europeans in India 
now than can find useful employment. 

373.. Are they not cut off from a great variety of the employments of the couii.- 
try ; — I think not ; they are prevented from acquiring real landed property. 

374, They are not allowed to move .freely Ui- the interior of tlie country ? — As 
long us they jbehave themselves well, 1 think they are. They are not allowed us 
... 1. matter 
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matter of right, but in practice there is no difficulty, fio long as they are supposed 
to conduct tlicmselves welL 

375. 60 you think that any advantage would arise from conferring upon the 
half-caste race any rights or privileges which they do not now enjoy ? — If they are 
not allowed to acquire land^ property, I think they ought to be. They have a 
much better claim to consitniration than European setters, for it is their native 
country ; but I am not sufficiently acquainted with any obstructions in tlic way of 
their prosperity, to s^ what relief they require ; I think they ought to l)c placed 
on a footing with the natives of the country. 

376. When you say that in some cases Europeans, if allotvcd to go into the in- 
terior, might sup|)]ant the natives, how do you reconcile that statement with your 
former opinion, that the natives generally will be found to cope successfully with 
the Europeans in regard to the produce of the interior? — Still I conceive that 
through the patronage of their countrymen, connection by blood, or by friendship, 
or recommendation, they would be preferred to .situations that might be more fitly 
occupied by natives. 1 think that the labours of the land must still he performed 
by the natives, for the eonstitution of an European physically incapacitates him from 
taking the place of the native; but. there are higher situations which are at present 
filled by natives that might be transferred to Europeans, through favour shown to 
them by their countrymen. 

377. Where does tl^e capital employed by the indigo planters come from ? — It is 
accumulated in India exclusively. 

378. Then what part in the undertaking of the indigo plantation does the British 
settler act ; is it his skill, or whj^t is it ? — I think it is his enterprise in the direction 
that he has given to the labours of the people ; he has found out a commodity which 
has been profitably raised. 

379. Europeans having settled in India, and made establishments there for the 
plantation of indigo, contemporaneously wdth that tlicre has been a great incrciise of 
indigo^ and |;reat good has resulted to those parts of India from it? — This result 
has followed irom the present restrictive system, and has been carried to the utmost 
extent, so that indigo is now at a price that does not remunerate. 

380. At the same time, the average result on the whole has been tliat of an ex- 
tended cultivation, and great good to those parts of India where it has been carried 
ou? — That has arisen under the present restrictive system. 

381. Do you attribute thdt to the restrictive system ? — Not to the restrictions 
of the system } the indulgence is quite compatible witli the operations of the present 
system. 

382. Do you mean that the law should be made dilTcreut so as to grant them 
more indulgence, or witli^ut any alteration of the law, would you wish for a furUier 
introduction of Europeans into that country ? — I believe that little or no alteration 
of the law is necessary, for the present system is sufficient fur the purpose. 

• 383. Are there not other products which might be cultivated with con^siderablc 
advantage, if they were undertaken and prosecuted by English skill and capital ? — 
According to my conception, Europeans co^ld do nothing to promote the more skilful 
culture ; they could not prepmre the ground for cotton. The Europgan merchants 
.E*i.-»-IV. 0 3 at 
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“T at Calcutta have tried the regtrine of cotton and suear with very little advantage to 

David Hid, K*q. 384. Has tlic import of East-India cottonin to this country increased ? — It has 
fallen off very much. 

385. Why should not the ^ame principle apply to the cultivation of cotton, as has 

been found practicable in the case of indigo? — I infagine that the climate and soil 
are not adapted to the produce of cotton and sugar, in comparison with the other 
quarters from which supplies are drawn. , " 

386. Did you ever hear the opinion of any manufacturers at Manchester, or 
any person in the habit of importing cotton to Liverpool, on this subject?— I am 
not aware that 1 have ; I believe Indian cotton is held in very low estimation. 

387. What is your idea with respect to giving Europeans power of holding 
land in India ? — 1 see no possible benefit to accrue from it, and a great deal of 
embarrassment. 

3S8. If they held the land by the tenure which it belongs to, what embarrass* 
ment could be the consequence ? — I do not see how they could. If English tenures 
and Indian tenures were once mixed together, I think tliat a question already very 
difficult would be made sdll more so ; and I . see no advantage that would arise 
from it. 

389. Would a law authorising them to hold land in India produce any positive 
mischief ? — According to my apprehension, it would. The English settlers belonging 
to the ruling party in the state, would have influence enougli to have laws framed 
and executed so as to favour them at the expense of the landholders, who belong to 
the conquered part of the community ; and in that way I think it would be a serious 
evil to India, a wrong committed against the natives of that country, and for no 
advantage, as far as I am aware. They have the fruits of the land as it is ; and, 
considering what physical disadvantages they labour under, and what political evils 
would ensue from allowing a free resort of Europeans to India, I think nothing 
would be gained, and only loss would be incurred by changing the law«-sti that 
respect. 

390. It would not follow that, because they were admitted to bold ' land, they 
should be permitted to have an indiscriminate resort of Europeans into the inte* 
rior? — It is not a necessary part of the%ystem ; still it does form a part of the 
scheme. 

391. Have many disputes arisen between the indigo planters and the natives? — 
There are constant disputes. 

392. What is that attributable tor — It is not easy to say; it seems to me very 
like the condition of society in Ireland, where the law derives no aid from popular 
feeling ; there is continual warfare. 

393. Is it owing to:the misconduct of the settlers ?— That has only an accidental 
share in it ; that is' hot the root of the evil. It seems to originate in the necessity 
of making advances to the poor cultivators ; and tlicn the produce, which ought to 
be deliveied in return for those advances, is bought up by some interloper, and armed 
parties are taken out to carry it off by force, or repel the intruder. 

' :^94. Do^s it result in any degree from the uncertainty of the proprietary of the 
hlm?^The disputes regarding boundaries are very frequent. 

3*J5' Has 
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395. Has the settlement of the indigo planters l^een productive of benefit tO'^ 

those portions of India wbere they arc settled?—! have no means of knowing 
myself, but I have understood it has. The appearance of the country has im- 
proved ; I believe the condition of the people has not. The land is more highly 
cultivated. . 

396. What is the general feeling of the natives as to the administration of jus> 
tice by the country courts is it a feeling of confidence in these courts, or other- 
wise ?'*-Not of satisfaction, certainly ; they have been generally felt to be extremely 
irksome ; I mean the zillah courts. 

397. W'hat is the nature of the improvements that you would suggest in the 
constitution of these courts ? — My general impression is, that all justice ought to 
be administered by the natives themselves, who are much more competent to do it, 
and who would do it on more easy terms than it can be supplied from any other 
quarter. 

398. What is your opinion as to appeals ? — My general idea as to tliat is, that 
the English officer ought not to exercise the appellate jurisdiction, but when neces- 
sary should direct a new trial, transferring the cause to anotlier native judge ; that 
the British superintendent, if he sees fit on any ground, should, witliout going 
himself into the merits, order the cause to be tried again by a higher tribunal, in 
the nature of an appeal, or by the same or another tribunal, in the nature of a new- 
trial. 

399. This is a principle recognized already by some of the native courts, is it 
not ? — 1 am not sure that hew trials are in pracUce with us, which would be a great 
improvement; 1 think they are always appeals. 

400. Is not there a power of^some superior court sending back the case r — 1 am 
not certain as to that ; 1 think there is a great defect in the system of appeal gene- 
rally in India, but I am not lawyer enough to be sure that my notion is correct. 
The w hole evkience is recorded, and the superior court reads over that which the 
origimik court has heard, and comes to a conclusion, not upon any particular point 
of fact or of law that has been excepted against by the losing party, but on the w hole 
merits of the case ; the appellate court tries on reading the same evidence as the 
original one tried on bearing. 

401. You have already been asked with respect to the age at which you would 
send young men to India ? — 1 think I stated before, that I did not imagine it would 
be an advantage that they should be kept longer in England than from 18 to 20; 

1 think that would not be an improvement. 

402. Suppose a system by which young men of apparent talent for the legal 
profession should be selected, and should have education in the principles of gene- 
ral law in England for a year or two, and then that their know ledge should be 
perfected in India for a yq^r or two, by a mure ][»trticular application of the principles 
of the law of that country ; do you not conceive that that would effect a very material 
improvement in the general administration of justice? — Not’ according to my 
idea ; I conceive the improvement that is necessary in our judicial system in India 
is lo transfer the functions of judges to natives ; I conceive also that the great 
desideratum in the office of the public fynctionaries of the Indian goyerniqent is 
a kpowledgc of the native chameter, language and manners, and a sympathy 
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with the people among whotp they are to live, and a taste for their odicial duties ; 
1 am quite convinced that all these advantages would be forfeited by high legal 
attainments. 

403. Could not the two qualifications be made compatible in a greater degree than 
they a|)|)ear to be at present Ffr-Thc general qualifications might perhaps be attained 
in u liigiier degree by greater care in the selection oft 'young men sent out to India ; 
tlic legal qualifications would be a little or no advantage, according to iny view, as 
I conceive the legal functions ought not to be in the han(;|s of European: func- 
tionaries ; that it would be totally impossible to pay an ade(|uate number, and if 
obtained, they never could be so competent to perform the duties as natives, who 
might easily be instructed in them. 

404. In what way would you employ Europeans in the administration of justice 
in the interior of tlie country ? — I would merely make them, in the administration 
of justice as in every branch of civil administration, the links by which the system 
of internal administration is connected w ith the government of the country. 

405. Have you at all calculated what would be the reduction of the number of 
Europeans now employed in the judicial department? — According to my recollec- 
tion regarding the Madras presidency, there have of late years been about 30 
judges in our districts ; independently of these judges we have assistants, called 
registrars, who are totally unfit, in my estimation, to exercise judicial functions, 
being too young and inexperienced. Instead of having about 30, according to my 
impression, 20 would be ample, which would make a reduction of onc-third. 

406. And do you think, besides the saving of expense, the object would be better 
accotnplished? — 1 am quite convinced it would, and that 30 accon)plisbed natives 
would do a great deal more than 30 Europeans, subh as can be obtained. 

407. How w'uuld you eftect tlie transition from the present system? — It is in 
progress already at Madras. 

408. Has there been a diminution in the number of persons sent out?— Yes, 
there has. 

409. Do you think that experiment would be injured by the free resort of 
Europeans into the interior ? — 1 think that this improved system wohld not be 
applicable to such a condition of society. 

410. You could not carry into cflect Hhc proposal of having native judges, if 
Europeans had a permanent freedom of settling? — I stated that impression on my 
last examination. 

41 1 . And you stated Uiat the younger persons go out to India tlie better ? — 
Not to that extent ; but it is desirable that they should go out young. 

412. Suppose they go out very young, do you think it would be best to employ 
their previous time which they pass in England in studying Indian institutions, or 
Indian law, or the Hindostanee language, or acquirirtg general knowledge? — ’ 
Certainly, general knowledge. 

413- If Europeans are to exercise this sort of controlling or superintending 
power over native decisions, ought not they to learn some general principles of 
jurisprudence ? — 1 think, if you could get that without losing anything else, it 
would, be all^ the better; but I consider ^ a very secondary qualihcation for a ruler 
of the land.* 
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414. Have you any further suggestions to offer to tlte (Committee relative to the*' 

improvement of the systeip of judicature in the administration of India? — My ^ ^ ' 

views arc of a very simple and summary description. 1 conceive that throughout Duvid Uill, /•:*</. 
the provinces justice ought to be administered by natives, who are to be found per- 
fectly compelent to tlie office;, that there sliould be a gradation of native judica- 
tories, one class having jurisoktion over another ; and that the o|)erations of the 

whole should be superintended by British functionaries, who should connect the 
systenl*of internal administration with the government which rules the empire. 

I ought to explain, in the way of apology for some of my notions, that I look upon 
India entirely as a conquered country, which cannot enjoy the advantages of 
a constitution of balance and check among its several parts, but must be kept under 
an absolute government. T conceive that all ideas of perfectibility in its institutions 
are quite inapplicable to the condition of the case. My impression accordingly is, 
as I have stated on another occasion, that no system ought to be rejected inercly 
because it has a grttat many faults, as I am quite aware my scheme 'has. I think 
our position in India so forced and unnatural, that ail our institutions must be 
extremely defective. They are only enffiusiasts, as the advocates of some particular 
system, who imagine for the time that they have found out one that is faultless. In 
judging of any one of the plans for assessing and collecting revenue, for admi- 
nistering justice, for jjreserving peace and good order, we must first wcigli its 
defects against its merits, and llien against the defects of any rival plan ; the best 
we shall have in the end will be a balance in favour of what we prefer. 

415. Since your system supposes the more extcn.sivc employment of natives in 
the administration of justice, do you suppose that the effect ot such an extended 
employment of natives would be, by w'hatewjr gradations, to ultimately throw' the 
government of India into the hands of the natives? — My views on that point 
are, that the natives ought to be brought forward in the government of their own 
country, as far as they are capable of being so by their moral and intellectual quali- 
ficatiotfc, subject only to the security of the empire, so long as we are to retain it. 

My views would therefore bring them forward certainly in the administration of the 
affairs of the country, but would not have the effect of placing political power in 
their hands. 

416. Supposing them to improve in general intelligence and knowledge, do you 
conceive that the effect would not be to endanger the stability of the British power ? 

— If that effect naturally resulted from a more liberal system towards the natives, 

I think it is a consummation most ardently to he desired. I do not think the 
measures I have suggested would be likely to place power in the hands of the 
natives before they were fit to use it. I liave no conception that any English 
statesman, who turns his attention to the subject, would for an instant entertain the 
idea of keeping India in % debased and degraded state, in order to perpetuate or 
prolong our empire. 

.417. On the contrary, you would be prepared to suggest a system which might 
ultimately have the effect of completing the transition of power fron> our |iands to 
those of our present subjects ? — That I should think a most desirable result, but 
I see no prospect of it. , , , 
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' 418. Do you conceive that there has been a very remarkable ehange within the 
last 30 years in the character of the natives and their intellectual acquirements, or 
at least of those oi the natives who are connected with the presidencies ?~In some 
respects ; at Calcutta, for instance, there is a marked improvement in the system 
of European education amon^ the natives ; hut I should not think their intellectual 
faculties are much improved ; these are shown to inost advantage in natives who 
have generally had little intercourse with English society. The ablest natives are 
those who do not know the English language. f r. 

41 9. At the presidencies, have they not in some measure learned to criticise the 
proceedings of government, and to entertain and deliver opinions respecting poli- 
tical matters ? — In Calcutta they have to a limited extent, but sometimes it is done 
by Europeans in their names. 

420. That has not been done in the presidency of Madras ? — Not more than 
was done 30 years ago. 


MariiSf 3* die Aprilis^ 1832. 


Robkrt Cutlar Frrgusson, Esq. in the Chair. 


HOLT MACKENZIE, Esq. called in and further examined. 

421. Have you brought with you a translation of the Persian statement to 
which you referred in your last examination, respecting the expenses of suits in the 
different courts in India, the Zillah, the Provincial, and the Sudder Courts?— Yes, 
I have. 


{The Witness delivered in the same. Vide Paper (A.)] 
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(A.)— Cost of Suit and Defence in tlio Zillah Court. 


COST OF THE PLAINTIFF. 


THING SCEl) Fl>H. 

V»lue. ^ 

Iiislitution 

Suiinpo. 

Mi<icclia* 

iieous 

Stiiiiipa. 

Pay of 
P«oitB and 
Anieciib. 

Vakeel's* 

Fees. 

Wiiuewes* 

iM.un- 

teiiuiiee. 

TG I AL. 

Hegahs of Land! 

^ Jlupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees, 

Ruftees. 

)tupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees, 

paying Revenue - J 

f )30 

50 

9 

80 

46 

9 

i;)+ 

A 1 a look - - - 

129 

8 

1 1 

L 5 

6 

- 

40 

9, 50 iiegahs of Alluvial \ 
Land - - -J 

250 

32* 

13 

13 

I. 

6 

7 ‘* 

p»oo Begtihs of Laud - 

.525 

3*2 

04 j 

3 i 

2(1 

35 

if)i 

Miare of a 'i'alook 


3 ‘-^ 

24 i 

23 

34 

7 

I2r> 

Debts - - - 

84(1 

50 

13 a 

5 

42 


] in ^ 

Ditto - - - 

1 ,GG4 

JOO 

8 .J 

i 

«3 

' - 

1(J2 

Ditto - _ - 

1 ,000 

50 

9 i 

- 


- 

UKj \ 

Ditto - - - 

1 /z6‘2 


15 1 

1 h 

G4 

- 

*31 

lioud Debt 

1 .0^0 

r>o 

12 

- 

73 

- 

137 

Rent-free Land - 

()8G 

32 

H 

5 

34 

- 

H 5 

I 

cr^ 

1 

G31 

MO 

26 

99 

3 - 

21 

207 

Ditto, 'pi amity not specified 

1,047 

Go 

13 

1 

7 o 

4 

^54 

l)iUx> - ditto 

527 

^r} 

f) 

5 

26 

4 

b ‘5 

Ditto - ditto 

'.237 

r,i 

iG 

1 

Gi 


1 


* There iipiK'ars to be some mislako liero ; the proper stamp being only iG rupees. 


COST OF THE DEFENDANT. 


THING SUKD I'OR. 

1 

Vnlue. 

Scuntps. 

R.iy of 
Feoiw iind 
Aiiieeiis. 

Vakeels* 

Fco'!. 

Witnesses* 

Maiii- 

teiitniee. 

rOTAL. 

rOTAL 

1)1 

lielh Partie?. 

l.jG Hogahs of 1/andl 

1 Rupees, 

1 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

R upees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupets. 

paying Revenue -j 


22 

5 

40 

‘7 

90 

28^ 

A Talook - - - 

129 

G 


G 


1 2 

52 

a.’.o lie*' lilts of Alliiviiit 1 
Liiiul - - -/ 

250 



12 

- 

12 

88 

p,oo HtJgahs of Land - 

52.3 

32 i 

2 

52 


87 

248 

Share ol' a '1 alook 

(»73 

2 1 .i 

>3' ■ 

34 

6 

74 

19-1 

Debts _ _ - 

840 

- 

“ "* 1 


- 


no i 

Ditto - - , 

1,004 

9 

-h j 

B3.5 

_ 1 

1 

93 

285 

Ditto - - - 

1,000 

17J 

4 1 

50 

- i 

71 

180 i 

Ditto - - - 

1 ,2(i2 

1 1 

1 1 

G4 1 


7G 

207 

Bond Debt 

1 ,!po 

2 

“ “ 1 

75 1 

" “ 1 

77 

214 

Rent-free l.und - 

080 

16 

j 

34 


1 82 

1G7 

Di.tto - 77 Begahs - 

631 

20 

108 

32 i 

32 j 

1G4 

371 

Ditto, qiuinlity not itipecified 

1,647 

5 

- 

75 i 

j “ * 

1 • 

235 

Ditto - ditto 

527 

15 

- 

2G 


! 41 

loG 

Ditto - ditto 

1.237 

18 

• 

Gi 


i '5^ 

.208 


i\r 


3 1 ^ 3 -:. 

JIoU 

i'iSif 
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Cost of Parties in the Court of Appeal. 


APPELLANT. 






n 






Institution 

MisccIIa- 

I^OIIS 

Vakeels’ 

Witnesses' 

TOTAL. 

THING SUED FOR. 

Value. 

lU'OlJS 

and 

Main- 


Stamps. 

Stamps. 

Amcens. 

Fees. 

/ 

tcuAiice. 

4 

ir,o Begahs of LancH 
paying Revenue - J 

Rupert. 

930 

Rupect, 

50 

Ihtptes , 

0 

UupeeSt 

Ruptet. 

46 

Itupcei , 

Rupeet . 

108 

A Talook - - - 

129 

8 

6 


G 

- 

20 

2;'>o Bcsjahs of Alluvinll 
Laud - - -/ 

2,00 

32 

5 

1 

37 

- 

70 

;j()t) Begahs of Land - 

52.5 

32 

13 

- 

20 

- 

7 ' 

Share of a Talook 

(>73 

32 

13 

2 

34 

- 

81 

Debts - - - 

840 

50 

12 

1 

42 

- 

106 

Ditto - - - 

1 ,664 

loo 

26 

- 

83 

- 

210 

Ditto - - - 

1 ,000 

50 

6 

0 

6)0 

- 

108 

Ditto - - - 

1,262 

60 

63 

. 

75 

- 

188 

Bond Debt 

l,r,00 

50 

21 

- 

75 

- 

146 

Rent-free Land - 

08(5 

32 

44 

2 

34 

5 

118 

Ditto - 77 Begahs - 

631 

32 

12 

2 

31 

- 

77 

Ditto, (juantiiy not specified 

1,647 

100 

14 

2 

148 

- 

2O3 

Ditto - ditto 

527 

50 

30 

- 

47 

- 

127 

Ditto - ditto 

1.237 

50 

29 

- 

02 

- 

141 


RESPONDENT. 




Miscellu'' 

I'coiis. 

Vjik'*cls’ 

Witnesses' 


TOTAL 

THINU SUED FOR. 

Value, 

neons 

and 

Main- 

TOTAL. 1 

•if 



Stamps, 

Amceiis, 

tecs. 

ten,Tnce. 


'vjfilh Fartif’s. 

1 ro Begahs of Landl 

Uupen, 

Hupec$, 

Rupees. 

Rupees, 

Rupees, 

Rxiphs, 

Rupcis. 

paying Revenue -J 
A Talook - 

931 

129 

0 

7 


40 

0 


62 

13 

154 

33 

250 Begahs of AIIu -1 
vial Land - -/ 

250 

5 

- 

37 

- 

42 

llK 

300 Begahs of Land - 

525 

9 

- 

2G 

- 

35 

loG 

Share of a Talook 

073 

9 

- 

34 

- 

43 

124 

Debts - - - 

840 

5 

- 

48 

- 

5 :i 

158 

Ditto - - . 

1 ,004 

5 

- 

83 

- 

88 

298 

Ditto - - - 

1,000 

1 

- 

50 

- 

51 

159 

Ditto - - - 

1,26-» 

12 

- 

75 

- 


275 

Bond Debt 

1,500 

086 

12 

- 

75 ' 

• 

87 

233 

Rent-free Laiul - 

43 

1 

34 

3 

81 

199 

Ditto - 77 Begahs - 

631 

- 


- 

77 

Ditto,quan|itynot specified 

1,647 

19 

- 

148 

• 

1G7 

430 ■ 

Ditto - ditto 

527 

17 

- 

47 


64 

191 

Ditto , - ditto 

1,237 

15 


62 

M m 

77 i 

218 
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Expenses in the Suddcr Court. 


app?:llant. 


THING SUED FOR. 

1 

% 

• 

Voluf. 

Institution 

Stamps. 

Miscella- 

neous 

Stamps. 

V akccU’ 

Fees. 

TOTAL. 

150 Begahs of Land payingl 
Revenue - - - -/ 

Rupcet» 

Rupees, 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupert. 

930 

60 

32 

46 

12H 

A Talook - - _ - 

1‘29 

8 

30 

6 

44 

*250 Begahs of Alluvial Land 

*250 

* 32 

39 

37 

108 

300 Begahs of Laud 

525 

32 

30 

26 

88 

Share of a Talook 

673 

32 

42 

34 

63 

108 

Debts - - - - 

840 

50 

30 

143 

Ditto - - - - - 

1,664 

100 

2 ‘i 

83 

205 

Ditto - - - - - 

1,000 

50 

30 

50 

130 

Ditto - - - - - 

l,i262 

50 

30 

64 

144 

Bond Debt - - - - 

1,500 

50 

62 

76 

»77 

Rent-free Land - - - 

686 

32 

40 

34 

io6 

Ditto - 77 Begahs - 

631 

60 

66 

49 

155 

Ditto, quantity not specified - 

1,647 

100 

3 ‘ 

148 

279 

itto - - ditto - 

527 

50 

24 

47 

121 

Ditto - - ditto - 

»,237 

50 

40 

6-2 

152 


T 


RESPONDENT. 




Miscella- 

Peons 

VakecL’ 


TOTAL 

THING SUED FOR. 

Value. 

11COU.4 

and 

Fees. 

TOTAL. 

1 of both 



Stamps. 

Anicciis. 1 


Pariie.s. 

• 1 

Rupees. 

Rupees, 

Rupees, 

! 

Ru^fees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees, 

150 Begahs of Land paying'! 
Revenue - - - -J 

930 

28 

• 

28 

46 

102 

1 230 

A Talook - - - - 

lap 

26 


6 

33 

76 

1 167 

250 Begahs of Alluvial Land 

250 

22 


37 

59 

300 Begalis of Land 

625 

36 

- 

26 

62 

150 

Share of a Talook 

673 

32 

- 

34 

66 

174 

Debts 

840 

20 

- 

63 

83 

226 

Ditto - - - - - 

1,664 

18 


83 

101 

306 

Ditto - - - - - 

1,000 

20 

. ■ 

50 

70 

200 

Ditto - - - - - 

1,262 

22 

- 

64 

86 

430 

Bond Debt - - - 

1,500 

44 

- 

75 

l »9 

296 

Rent-free Land - - - 

686 


- 


- 

106 

Ditto - 77 Begahs - 

631 

" 38 

- 

49 

87 

242 

Ditto, quatitity not specihed - 

1.647 

26 

- 

148 

174 

. 453 

Ditto - - ditto - 

527 

14 

mm 1 

47 

61 

182 

Ditto - - ditto - 

1.237 

" 4 . 

• • 

62 

86 

« 

238 
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SUMMARY, 


THING SUED FOR. 

Value. 

1, . ' 
C'ualH itf i’artie.'i 

ill ilic 1 

Ziilal) (Jourl. 

Co8l( (if Parlies 
ill ilu: 

Court uf Appeal. 

Costs of Parties 
in the 

Sudtlor Court. 

* 

GUAM) 

T 0 T A I,. 

150 Bt'gilhs of Land paying! 
Revenue . - -j 

1 

930 

1 

hupces, 

284 

Uupcet. 

^54 

4 

Uupees, 

230 

4. 

Rupees. 

608 

A Talook 

129 

52 

33 

76 

161 

2, *30 Borahs of Alluvial Land 

250 

[ 88 

118 

167 

373 

;]oo He^ahs of Land 

6-^5 

248 

106 

150 

.004 

Share of a Talook 

673 

m 

124 

D4 

■ 492 

Debts ----- 

840 

no I 

158 

226 '] 

494 i 

Ditto - - - - - 

1,664 

285 

298 

306 

■ 889 

Ditto 

1,000 

180 J 

159 

200 


Ditto - - - - - 

1,262 

207 

275 

230 

712 . 

Bond Debt - - - - 

1,500 

214 

233 • 

296 

743 

Rent-free Land - « - 

686 

167 

199 

loG 

472 

Ditto - ' 77 Begahs - 

631 

. 371 

* 77 

242 

690 

Ditto - quantity not spcci-1 
tied - - - 

1,647 

235 

430 

453 

1,1 18 

Ditto - - ditto - 

527 

106 


182 

479 

Ditto - - ditto - 

U 237 

208 

218 

238 

^664 


4*22. Did the suits which arc here mentioned take place in any particular year f 
— No, they were taken indiscriminately. 

423. For how many years? — They are from cases tried by the Sudder Court in 
various years subsequently to 1814 ; but the four last were instituted at an earlier 
period. 

424. Was the Persian paper from which this translation was made obtained 
from the records of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut? — It was compiled from the 
records of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, under the orders of the Registrar. The 
costs of suit in the several courts are always recorded in their respective decrees, 
with an order as to the party that is to pay them ; and it was from the record of 
the decrees adopted in the Sudder Court that the different items were taken. 

425. Were they taken indiscriminately from the whole number of causes of 
which there are records in the three courts, since 1814? — They are all cases which 
reached the ^dder Court after passing through the two subordinate courts ; but 

' « out 
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out of these they were take»i indiscriminately, the object being to get, as far as the. 
Sudder rijeords afforded it, .a fair average of the charges of such suits. 

42C. Is the institution stamp a per-centage on tlic amount sought to be reco- 
vered ? — No, not a per-centage, but a sum varying, according to the amount or 
value of the property cluimed.% 

427. Of what arc the articleS called the miscellaneous stamps composed ? — The 
miscelliineons stamps are thof\e chargeable upon mi.scellancou 3 petitions, ap|)lications 
for th^ summoning of witnesses, and fur the tiling of exliibits. I do not mean the 
stamps required to be used on the execution of the instruments that may he exhi- 
bited, of which various descriptions must ho written on stamped paper, as will be 
found defined in the stamp regulations; but I now refer merely to tlie stamp whicii 
must be borne by ap|)lications for tlie admission of exhibits in suits. 

428. In what manner are the peons paid ? — In general by a daily allowance ; and 
the same course is followed in regard to other persons deputed for any local duty 
relatingijto the suit. The fifth and corresponding columns include both descrip- 
tions of charge for cases in which both have been incurred ; and in the first of the 
cases it is probable that an amceu, or commissioner, was deputed for the purpose of 
some local inquiry respecting the lands in dispute. 

429. Do you apprehend so from the amount? — Yes, from the amount. 

430. Are the vakcchs’ fees also regulated by a per-centage on the amount soimht 
to he recovered, or on the amount recovered? — Up to 5,000 rupee.-*, five per cent, 
is allowed on the amount dr value sued for. When tlie amomit or value exccc^^l.s 
that sum, the fee is regulated by a somewhat complicated calculation, until it reaches 
1,000 rupce.s, the fee on a suit for 80,000 rupees or more. 

431. What is the lowest institution stamp in any cause that is instituted in the 
Zillih Courts? — One rupee. 

432. For what sums is that? — For sums not exceeding 16 rupees. 

43^ What is the highest? — Two thousand rupees, for sums exceeding one lac 
of rupees. • 

434. For 100,000 rupees, what is the institution stamp? — One thousand; 
exceeiling that sum, 2,000. 

435. iiy what Regulation is that ? — llic amount of llic institution stamps is fixed 
by I he Bengal Regulation, No. I. of 1814. 

436. You have been speaking entirely of the courts subject to the Presidency of 
Bengal? — Yes. 

437. Are the fees of the vakeels of the same amount in the dilVerent courts, in 
the Zillah, in the Court of Appeal, and the Sudder Dewanny ? — Yes, they are at 
the same rate. 

438. So that the suitor^upon each stage of bis cause in the Zillah Court, the Court 
of Appeal, and the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, has to pay the vakeels ? — Yes. 

439. Has he also to pay institution stamps upon each? — Yes. 

• 440. As if it were a fresh cause? — Yes. 

441. Tliat is, the plaintiff ? — The plaintiff or appellant. 

442. Upon what document or proccedipg is the stamp affixed ? — It^ is upon the 
plaint or petition of appeal. 
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. 443. Will you be so good as to state the amount of the vakeels’ fees in pro- 
;:ression, Irom the smallest to the largest? — For suits not exceeding .‘;,ooo rupees, 
live per cent, is allowed. If the amount exceed 5,000 rupees, and do not exceed 
■20,000, five per cent, is allowed on 5,000, and on the remainder two per cent. If 
the amount or value exceed 20,000 rupees, and docs not exceed 50,000, then on 
20,000 the fee is calculated as io a suit for that amca^nt, and on the remainder one 
per cent, is allowed. If the amount exceed 50,000 rupees, and docs not exceed 
<Su,uoo, on 50,000 a sum is allowed, calculated us in^a suit for that amount, and 
on the remainder one half per cent, is allowed. If the amount exceed 8o,ouo 
rupees, 1,000 rupees arc allowed and no more, however great the amount or value. 
Tliesc fees arc fixed by Regulation VII. of 1814. The fractions of'rupees are in 
all cases rejected. 

444. Will you enter into the same detail with respect to the institution stamps r 
— In suits for sums not exceeding 10 rupees, the plaint or petition must be written 
on paper hearing a stamp of one rupee, if the suit exceed 16 rupees, and do not 
excectl 3-2 rupees, a stamp of two rupees is required. Above 3‘2 rupees, ind not 
exceeding 1)4, the stamp is four rufiees. Above 64 rupees, and not exceeding 150, 
eight rupees. Above 150 rupees, and not exceeding 300, 16 rupees. Above 300 
rupees, and not exceeding 8uo, 32 rupees. Above 800 rupees, and not exceeding 
i,tioo, 50 rupees. Ahqve 1,600 rupees, and not exceeding 3,000, 100 rupees. 
Above 3,000 rupees, and not exceeding 5,000, 150 rupees. Above 5,000 rupees, 
mid not exceeding 10,000, 250 rupees. Above 10,000 rupees, and not exceeding 
i;)*,ooo, 350 rupees. Above 15,000 rupees, and not exceeding 25,000, 500 rupees. 
Above '25,000 rupees, and not exceeding 50,000, 750 rupees. Above 50,000 
rupees, and not exceeding 100,000, 1,000 rupees. ‘Above 100,000 rupees, 2,000 
rupees. 

445. Will you state any other stamp duties to which the parties are subject, 
besides the institution stamp? — All exhibits filed in court are required to be 
uccompanieil with uu application praying the admission of the same, and thaUappli- 
cation must be written on stamped paper ; if in the Zillah Court, the stamp is one 
rupee ; in tlic Frovincial Court and the Sudder Dewanny Aduwlut, two rupees. So 
also no .suminon.s is issued for the attendance of any witness without an application 
in writing, praying the attendance of suuh person, which application must be 
written on stamped paper, similar to that prescribed in the case of filing exliibits. 
Further answers, replications, rejoinders, supplemental pleadings, and all agree- 
ments of compromise and petitions, are required to be written on stamps of one 
rupee in the Zillah Court, and four rupees iii the Provincial Court or in the Sudder 
Dewiuiny. JMiscelianeous petitions and applications preferred to public authorities, 
either revenue or judicial, arc required to be written on stamps of eight annas, if 
preferred to a Zillub judge, or magistrate, or collector;' of one rupee, it to a Court 
of .Appeal or Circuit ; and of two rupees, if to the Sudefer Dewanny or Nizamut 
Adawlut, or to the Board of Revenue. The appointment of the vakeels to act in 
each case is made iiy an instrument bi.’aring a similar stamp. Copies of decrees also 
are required to lx: stam|x:d : in the Zitlati Court, the stamp is one rupee; in the 
Proviiv:iul Court, two rupees ; in the Sudder, four rupees ; and all proceedings of 
the Sudder pi^urcd for tratismissicn to the King in Council must be transcribed on 
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paper bearing a stamp of two ru[)ees. Copies of miscellaneous papers are required 
to be written on pa[)er bearing a stamp of eight annas, or half-rupee. 

446. Is the expense of stamps a very considerable item in the costs of suits both 

to plaintiff and defendant? — Yes, I should imagine so, especially to the plaintiff, 
who pays the institution stamp. ' ' . 

447. flow is the amount of^he vakeel’s fee fixed;- is it upon the sum claimed by 
the plaint, or upon the sum recovered r — Upon the sum claimed. 

44S. Can the party in any case recover more than the amount which he claims ? 
— I think the judgment includes the acnount of interest that accrues pending the 
suit ; but I am not sure. 

449. At the institution of the suit, must he not make his full claiuj ? — Ves, unless 
the case be such as to admit of successive actions. 

450. Is it not frequently the case, that on the institution of a suit, a plaintiff, in 
order to determine the right, restricts liis claim either to particular premises, or to 
a particular sum of money ? — I do not recollect any case in which a suit was brought 
for a certain portion of the claim with the distinct view of settling the right ; but 
according to my recollection, cases have frequently occurred in which the plaintiff 
has sued for only a part of his just demand in the first instance, intending to sue fur 
the remainder separately if he succeeded. 

451. Do you refer to cases with respect to land, or with respect to money 
demanded, or both ? — TIjc cases that 1 have in recollection had rcrerence to money 
demands. 

452. Then, by the law’and practice bf the courts in India, may a party sue for 
a part of his demand, and aftertvards commence, having recovered that portion, 
a fresh suit for the remainder ? — I think ha may so restrict In’s claim in the case ot 
a money demand, but not, I apprehend, in the case of landed property, unless the 
things be distinct, and the interest separate : thus, of several zemindarics held hy 
his ancestor, a plaintiff- may, I conceive, sue for one separately from the rest; but 
he caftnot sue for a part of a zemindary. 

453. May he sue for a detached part of a large estate for the purpose of establishing 
his right, and saving the institution fee in the first instance? — Not, I apprehend, if 
the estate stand in the books of the government as one held l>y the same title or 
subject to a common assessment. Thus if a zemindary or a talook, although the 
parts may be locally detached from each other, or consist of separate villages, 
a plaintiff' claiming under a title applicable to the whole, cannot, 1 conceive, bring 
his action for any particular part or village. 

454. If the plaintiflf recover less than the amount which he claims by the suit, 
does he get back any part of the institution fee?— He gets back no part of the 
institution fee. 

455. Does the vakeet although he sliould recover less, receive the full amount 
upon the sum claimed ? — Yes, upon the amount of the sum claimed. 

456. Do those tables which' you have produced exhibit an account of the whole 
•of the expenses to which a suitor is subject in the courts in India, in the, course of 
the suit ?; — No, I apprehend not ; they include only the expenses autliori-/ed l)y 
regulation, and amongthose there is no allowance for a private agent of any descrip- 
tioD, although one is almost uniformly employed. 
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4,')7. Is there not in every xnuse a mookhtar? — Yes, in most casc.s. 

458. What is the mookhtar? — He is sometimes a styvant of thefantUy; some 
of theni arc luuii»ers-on of tlie court. 

459. Is the mooklitar (»r tlje agent different from the vakeel ? — Quite different 

4^0. Docs he not give instliietions to the vakeep— He usually instructs tl)e 

vakeel as to all facts to be ptbVed or allegations tilhde ; he has the charge of the 
<u>cinnonts on which liis client may rest his case, and takes the general management 
of the cause. * • 

461. Are there, besides the mookhtar or agent, other expenses to which he is 
subject I am not aware of any that are necessary or that could be recognized ; 
bill I am afraid that tliere are charges of which wc can take no cognizance, and of 
which it is difficult to know the amount. 

4b ’. Will you .state what those chaigcs arc which yon suppose to exist ? — I allude 
to Minis corruptly taken by tlie native officers, as stated in my former examination ; 
and I have no doubt that tlie mookhlar.s ollen fraudulently charge what they do not 
e.Npcnd. 

4t!3. Is there any officer or person in the court who taxes the costs of the dif- 
ferent parties? — It is the duty of the sncrisladar to see that they are according to 
legulation. 

4(14. Ill addition to seeing that tlie costs arc according to regulation, is it his 
biiMiK ^s to see that they liave been paid : — It is his business to sec that tlie proper 
Maiiip is used, in so far as the law expenses arc charged in. the form of u stamp duty ; 
al'O, tlial die amount of the vakcd’.s fees has been deposited, and its receipt acknow- 
ledged by the Ireasurer. ^ , 

4(1.^. Is it his laisiiicss to see that tfle ex|)cnses charged for peons, and aijieen.'i, 
and lor the maintenance of witnesses, have been paid l»y the parties? — The peons 
arc generally, I belieic, paid through the nazir, tlie olliccr who superintends the 
exeeiilion of all processes of court. , ^ 

4(W). Does the shcristadar ascertain, in fact, that the cxpcnditiu'c has been 
inade, and that it is according to regulation? — Yes; such I conceive to be his 
duty. 

407. How is the value of land sued fof estimated in order to fix the institution 
fee ? — In the case of land paying revenue to government, the value is taken at 
three times the amount of the government jnmma or assessment., if it be in the 
provinces of IJengal, Behar, Benare.s, or that part of Orissa which i.s under the 
permaiK'iit settlement ; if the land lie in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, or in 
('uttaek, wliich are liable to variable ass^sments, the value is taken at the amount 
of one \ear s a'-«e.ssinont ; in suits for land held exempt from payment of revenue to 
govcniinent. the value i.s assumed at 18 years of computed annual rental ; in other 
eases at the estimated worth of the thing sued for. 

4G8. Do tl.i; diiiii‘s of the vakeel include the duties both of counsel and attorney 
in this country? — He is expected to do all such acts as ntuy be requisite in the 
court relatively to tlic suit until judgment lie enforced; but the greater part' of an 
nttoriiey’s dyty is generally done by theauookhtar or private agent of tlie^'jjgrty, or 
by the party liimself. t' \ 
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469. Does the vakeel receive his instructions either fiom the party or from his . 
mookhtar ? — Yes. 

470. Is* there any officiaf person employed to instruct him, similar to a solicitor 
in this country ? — No such class is recognized ; and tlmugh there are many wlio arc 
in tact professional mookhtars in the courts, they ari^ oot legally entitled to interfere 
in the suits, nor is any part ot^U^t^ir charges includedlin the costs adjudged to the 
successful party. 

471. >Does the vakeel in general communicate with the parties directly, or does 
he in general communicate through a mookhtar or agent ? — In most cases, 1 imagine, 
through a mookhtar. 

472. The mookhtar, or agent, is not recognized in the court as having any 
authority in the suit r — No ; he is not allowed to appear ; the party must appear, 
either in person or by one of the constituted vakeels of the court. 


3 Apiil 183J. 
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THOMAS FORTESCUE, Esq. called in and examined. 

473. Wehe you in the civil service of the Company for a number of years ? — 7*. Porttscur, Estj. 
Yes, I was, for about 23 altogether. 

474. Under what presidency were you employed ? — In Bengal. 

475. Will you .state what situations you held generally ; in what departments 
have you been employed ? — Both in the revenue and the judicial. 

476. How long in the revenue ? — For a period of eight or nine years or more, in 
charge of five different collcctorships, three in the Lower Provinces, and two in the 
Upper Provinces ; secretary to three separate revenue commissions, one for the Ceded 
Provinces, one for the province t>f Cuttack, and one for the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces. In the judicial department, judge and magistrate of the city of Patna, 
judge and magistrate of the district of Allahabad, subsequently officiating judge of 
the court of circuit and appeal for the division of Benares ; then secretary to 
goveritinent in the territorial department; and lastly, civil commissioner for Delhi. 

477. Will jou state what, from your knowledge and experience, you consider to 
be the respective rights of the zemindars and the ryots, in respect to the land which 
they possessed under the Bengal Presidency ? — It is a subject which very early 
interested me, and 1 endeavoured to acquire an insight into their respective cliaracter 
and relation. My belief is, founded upon the best inquiry 1 could make, that the 
ryots have certain qualified rights in the land which they cultivate ; that those 
rights have been acknowledged by tlie Mahomedan government, both as to law and 
past practice ; and that though the word ryot is a term of different significations, 
yet it does, with /respect to a certain description under that denomination, give 
a determinate right. 

478. Will you state what you consider to be the qualifications to which tliat 
right is subject.^ — The rigAt is an hereditary right to raise the produce of the soil 
receiving of that produce'a certain admitted portion, the remainder of which belong 
tp' the government. This, opinion goes back to and is founded upon the Mahomedan 
law, as brought, at the period of the conquest, into Hindostao.. India having been 
conquei^.by force of arms, the Mahomedans applied their law of conquest to it, 
which authorizes tliem to deal with the conquered country in different Vays. For 
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^ . instance, they can make t^je inhabitants slaves, aiid carry tliem oft*; they may re- 

place them by oihers ; or they may leave the inhabitants on the land, and impose 
. Esq. npon them a certain tax, denominated kheruj, or revenue. There are other modes 

also by which the conquerors may proceed : they may divide the country amonv 
themselves, and impose a ciprtain demand upon those who share, which is known by 
another name, and amounts only to a tithe. Iij the instance of the law of con* 
quest, as applied to India, it is the same as that followed in Syria and Egypt ; 
namely, tliat the original inhabitants were allowed ‘to remiwn on the soil, and ren- 
dered subject to the tax particularly called kheraj, which thus transferred the pro- 
perty absolutely from the conquerors to .the conquered inhabitants. The terms 
made use of in the Mahomedan law, both with reference to the inhabitants and to 
the property in the cultivator, are terms of the most positive and definite mean- 
ing. The inhabitants are called by the term “ Uhul,” which means those resident 
upon the lands ; the cultivators are styled “ Rub ool uruz,” or masters or owners 
of the soil ; and the term property is denominated “ Milik,” importing the tnost 
indefeasible right, and they have the power of disposing of it in any way they 
choose. The Mahomedan law'yers, in discussing the rights over the conquered laud, 
in no instance , mention any other claims to it than those of the cultivator and the 
emaun, or sovereign of the country ; but in speaking of the rights of the cul- 
tivators, they tlefme the proportion of the produce that is his, and that which 
is the emauti's, or governor’s, by saying, that the cultivator has a right to so much 
as shall secure him and his family a comfortable subsi.stcnce till the approaching 
harvest, together with seed for the next crop ; beyond that the remainder becomes 
the government’s. There is a person to be appointed on the part of the governor, 
who is to be careful to collect from the cultivators*according to the above data, and 
who is to be paid from the public treasury ; nay, further, certain enumerated descrip- 
tions of produce are said how to be taxed. 

479. Do you consider that at the time of the Mogul government in India, there 
' was any intermediate class between the government and the ryot ? — Certainfy ; but 

that class was not a proprietary class, generally speaking ; exceptions of course there 
were; that class consisted of persons who were in possession of the privilege of 
arranging for the realization of the revenue from these cultivators, and forwarding 
it to the public treasury. In many instances they gut grants or immunities from the 
ruling power in consequence of their influence, or the utility or the necessity of their 
ofRcial station, or from vaiious other causes; hut they did not become proprietors 
over the eultivators, w itii power to turn them out, nor did they attain to rights over 
those in their holdings or zemindaries, beyond that of taking from them the 
government share of the produce. « 

480. Was there any regular proportion of the produce to which they were 
entitled ? — The proportion of the produce was to be regulated as I have Just 
described. 

481. Was there any fixed proportion of the produce which you could say the 
ryots were subject to pay to government? — I should say that the demand upon the 
ryot was always grounded upon thi.s ; that it was never to exceed that which should 
leave, a sufficient competency for him and his family to subsist upon, and <!Iiough to 
enable him* to cultivate. 
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482. Do you conceive that there was in practice any class similar to that which 
composes the class of zemindars in India nowr — In practice, as we have given 
interpretation to tiic word zemindar, certainly not ; and we find that the furtlicr 
we travel from the lower and older provinces up to tiie neiver, the right of the ryot 
liecomes more and more definite and tangible. . 

483. Have not the zemindavs of Bengal for a longf - time assumed to themselves 
the rights of proprietors ? — Y es ; after the promulgations at the period of the 
permsment settlement. 

484. Do the zemindars, in practice, upon the expiration of a lease, raise the 
rent upon the ryots, according to what they consider the value of the land to be ? — 
They do, most frequently. 

485. How long has that been the course of practice for the zemindar to act as 
the proprietor of the land in Bengal ? — Since the permanent settlement, his power 
has been allowed to be nearly absolute ; that is to say, applications made by tbc 
ryots have proved most generally fruitless, for the establishment of their qualified 
rights ; the courts have not bad the means of settling the rights of the ryots, or 
coming to a knowledge of them. 

486. What do you mean by saying that the courts have not had the means ? — 
They have not been guided by the regulations to a knowledge or sufRcient estimate 
of the qualibed rights of the ryots, as I have stated ; for a ryot is not a tenant at 
will, nor is he a tenant for life, nor by lease, nor by any naturally expiring term by 
time, nor liable to be ousted by a higher bidder, as in this country; therefore 
-such meaning or sense cannot be described by the use of the term ryot, whose 
holding is superior to these ; ttjough, at the same time, he is not an absolute pro- 
prietor, for he has not the entire.right to what he gets. He has a right to the soil, 
to raise the produce of it, and to a proportion thereof, before the government’s 
share or reniainder. 

487. Is his right hereditary } — His right is hereditary. 

48^. Then, according to the former law of Ilindostan, he could not be dis- 
possessed ?--According to the Mahomedaii law, he could not be dispossessed. 
Ilis possession was fixed, and his interests or rights, with those of the government, 
secured by law. , 

489. Is not the Mahomedan law very much modified in the regulations : — Nut 
in that respect ; it has never been touched. 

490. Do you consider that at this moment, under the regulations, the zemindar 
has no right to dispossess the ryot at the expiration of his lease, and to take another 
ryot as his tenant ? — The term lease, as used in this country, in respect to the 
relation between a proprietor and the inferior, does not apply in India, because the 
ryot is a proprietor ; he objects to take a lease from one that would assume that 
character over him. • 

491. Docs he take a lease}— He is often now compelled to do so for his own 
advantage under the regulations; his rights are overlooked. 

492. So that he is, according to the law and pracUce as obtaining in Iitdia under 

the reguHistions, compelled to take a lease in order to insure his possession. of the 
land is not absolutely obliged to talce a lease, but it is strongly’encouraged, 
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■and it is liis interest uhderjthe regulations that he should do so : there has been 
much change in the regulations on this point. 

493. Do you consider that by the law as it now obtains in India, the zemindar 
has a riglit to raise the rent upon his tenant, and if the tenant will not pay the 
demand, to dispossess him ?-^l‘ think by the spirit apfl intent of the regulations, he 
has not ; and certainly by the Mahoincdan law he has not, if the rent he raise 
ircnch upon or go beyond the data I have given. 

494. By the Mahomedan law, could the government exact a greater quamity of 
the produce in proportion' to the improvement of the land, provided he left sufficient 
for the maintenance of the cultivator and his family? — Yes, the government could; 
none bat the government and the cultivator have a demand upon the soil. 

493. Is the payment of rent in proportion to the produce, under the presidency 
of Bengal ? — It is very much lest sight of ; the government interfere little or 
nothing between the cultivator and the zemindar. 

496. Do you consider the zemindar to have been originally the mere collector 
of the revenue of governuient? — Originally a person appointed to arrange and 
collect the revenue from the cultivators ; his own profits were indirectly derived 
from various sources. The term zemindar has often been, and is still, applied to a 
person neither considered to be nor claiming the whole proprietary right in his 
zemindarv. 

497. Had he no per-centage ? — It does not appear that there was an exact per- 
centage, but there was an allowance which was tantamount thereto, called “ nankar 

“ nan” meaning literally bread, or an allowance for subsistence. The per.sons deno- 
minated zemindars, did, many of them, possess property in a village, and whole 
villages too. . - 

498. In point of fact, did he originally derive a certain profit from his situation 

as zemindar, out of the produce of the land ? — Yes; but distinct from and ivilhout 
infringing the property right in the soil and its produce, as I have described, 
belonging to the ryots. « 

499. You consider, that under the Mahomedan law, the zemindar has no pro- 
prietary right in the laud r — Generally speaking, it is so ; in many instances he is 
a part proprietor with the rest of the cultivators, and has a village or villages 
cultivated by his own family or hired persons. 

500. He is a participator in the produce of the land ?— Yes, as I have just 
described. 

.'JO I. You mean by the Mahomedan law, not in practice? — ^There is this dis- 
tinction in the zemindaries ; that in Bengal the zemindar is now held to be a large 
proprietor of estute.s, whereas in other parts of the country he is but a small real 
sharer or proprietor in them. The name is often tnade use of by and to a person 
dealing directly or indirectly with the government for his holding ; and being the 
proprietor of it really, or not the proprietor, it is indiscriminately applied, without 
any consifleration ot locality, or correct notion of right. 

.502. Do you consider that the zemindar has not a right to raise the rent of the 
ryot r — lie has a right to regulate his receipts from the ryots, acebrding to the rates 
prevalent in the pcrguiman and neighbourhood ; beyond those rates he^^^ftus not ; 
nor beyond what shall leave him a secure subsistence. V ' 
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503. Do you consider that tlie law under the Mahotnedan government is now . 
modified by tlie regulations/ tliink what I have stated was and is the Mahoinc* 
dan law, end should be the just practice under the regulations. The persons termed 
ryots object to take leases from those placed over thetii by the term zemindar, because 
tirnt implies a proprietor abov^them, whereas they consider themselves the proprie- 
tors, and it would be lowering themselves to do so; not that they dispute tlie right 
of the government to take the proportions due from them, but that they deny the 
right of any individual between them and the government as affecting their inhe- 
rent prescriptive right of cemaining upon and raising the produce of the property 
they cultivate. The Mahomedan law gives them liberty to dispose of that property 
as they choose ; at all times, however, that property is subject to the demands of 
the government. 

504. But of all that is not subject to the demands of the government they con- 
sider themselves the proprietors? — ^'I'he Mahomedan law establishes their right 
first ; it proceeds upon that principle. The instructions to their agents are to regu- 
late their settlement ij’ith the cultivators, so as to leave them ivbat 1 have described, 
and to bring the remainder to the public treasury ; that is the Mahomedan law, 
and it never has been touched. 1 consider that the regulations have, in spirit and 
intent, always reserved the rights of the ryots, though they never defined them ; 
but upon the data I have mentioned, they might build what would make the cul- 
tivators a contented and happy people, which is not now at all the case. 

50,'). You do not conceive that there is any exact definition of the rights of the 
ryots by any regulation ?— ^Certainly not; I believe also, that if the pergunnah 
rates for regulating the demand of the government from the ryots had, at the period 
of the permanent settlement, b^eii recorded and fixed, the property of the ryots 
in the soil ere this would have been very valuable, aud have rendered them 
most comfortable ; such rates were recorded in some instances, and have been 
appealed to. 

5o(j» You think it is a defect in the permanent settlement that they did not fix 
and ascertain.the exact rights of the ryots? — Certainly. 

507 - In point of practice now throughout Bengal, tloes not the zemindar, when 
he thinks that he can obtain a higiier rent for his land, dispos.scss the ryot, and let 
it to a person who will give him a higher Tent? — He cannot do so avowedly by aid 
of the regulations ; but practically he can, though it is not intended that he should ; 
the ryot is impotent, and cannot secure himself in the enjoyment of the qualified 
right I have endeavoured to describe. 

508. Cun he not maintain his right in the Zillah Court to keep possession of his 
land upon the terms that you have mentioned ? — If the terms tliat I have mentioned 
were by the regulations acknowledged as a principle or basis which the courts 
might assume, iie could establish his right ; but there is no such data or ground 
given to aid or direct them ; they have no points or precedents as it were set 
before them. 

. '509. Do you think that there is no regulation sufficiently explicit to enable 
a judge to decide any case where there is a contest between the zemindar* aud the 
ryot, in>;|hyour of the ryot who chooses to maintain his possession without agfccing 
to an indmse of rent upon the part of the zemindar ? — I do not thin*k that the 
^ Tcgtilalions 
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regulatior)s generally are au^ciently clear to enable him to establish that point ; 
some particular cases are provided lor. 

'fio. You say that the zemindar has no power by the regulations to increase his 
claim upon the ryot, but that he does it practically ; how does be manage to do 
it ? — 'I'he regulations have never intended that any rights which the ryots possessed 
should be violated ; they have constantly and generally expressed that ; but they- 
have never distinctly specified what tliose rights are that they wished should be 
upheld in the person of the ryot, nor have they, in co'nsequeiKe of the wanUof that 
definition, given the court sufficient means of determining disputes of that kind 
between the two parties. 

511. In point of fact, do you mean that those regulations have not been 
enforced in the w-ay that they were meant to be enforced ? — Yes, with respect to 
the ryots. 

51^. And that, in point of fact, the zemindar treats the ryots as a proprietor 
docs his tenants in this country? — Yes, very nearly so. 

513. Hus there been any case brought into the courts ^in which a ryot has 
attem{)tcd to establish his claim ? — Many ; I have not myself had to do with any, 
but 1 know, from conversing with judicial officers on ttiat point, that they have 
felt the impracticability of protecting the ryot, from want of any sufficient data by 
which to regulate their decisions. 

In those cases where you state the zemindars come before the court, sup- 
posing the ryot to be able to establish his right, as derived from the Mogul govern- 
ment, and to show that the spirit of the regulations was, that that right should l>c 
preserved, would not that court listen to that right, and be likely to support it ? — 
I think the courts would, and should be bound to Uphold it. 

51,5. I'hen the difference is, whether they have that right or not? — My opinion 
is, that the unaltered Mahouiedan law gives them that right, and that if the govern- 
ment and the courts bad gone back to look for principles to regulate their conduct, 
they would have found that there were only two persons, the government .'xnd the 
ryot; that the ryot had a certain proportion of the produce, and that^tbe remainder 
was the government’s. There has, in my opinion, arisen a great deal of difficulty 
and injustice from not following that course. 

516. Supposing that it is acknowledged that there are only two classes, the 
government and the ryot, is it not possible that the government might transfer any 
portion of that right to other persons ? — Certainly ; but no more than its owti re- 
maining right. The Mahomedan law of conquest, and immediate practice, has 
already declared and settled the cultivator's rights. 

517. Hut the zemindars, you say, exercise a greater right than the government 
possess? — The zemindars endeavour to become what the ryots- ought to be con- 
sidered as. 

.'iiS. Do they act thus independently of any grant from the government ?—Tlie 
regulations declare them to be the zemindars or proprietors of the soil, reserving 
however, in the most explicit manner, the rights of all classes of cultivators. 

51 9. 'By what regulations is that declared? — By the regulations of Lord Corn- 
wallis in 179.3. and also by the minutes of his Lordship recorded anterior to 
that. * * > 

53!0-‘Was 
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520. Was it a total departure, when he made tho^ regulations, from the system 

which had been previously adopted? — Wlien he formed the regulations, thegovcrii- 
iiient was satisfied that there were rights in the ryots, but what they were they 
knew not precisely. If they had adverted to the Mahomedan law of conquest, and 
its application to India, they, would have found, in judgment, a basis upon which 
to build. » . ' 

521. Do not you consider that those regulations of Lord Cornwallis were settled, 
after considerable deliberation and inquiry, by persons who had knowledge upon 
those subjects?— Certainly, very great ; hut at this moment there are as many, 
and perhaps more, who upon research arc disposed to favour the rights of tlic ryots, 
and to consider that the zemindars have none such as the regulations now give 
them. 

';22. Is it not a point upon which there is a very great division of opinion in 
India, the respective rights of the zemindar and the ryot ? — Yes; but not so great 
as formerly, I believe. 

523. Among persons well informed upon the subject ?-— Quite so. 

524. You say that the spirit of the regulations has not been acted up to in that 
rcsf)ect? — I think so. 

525. You say that the spirit of the regulations has not been acted up to, tlierc- 
lore you sup|)ose the spirit of those regulations to have been of lhat description as 
to acknowledge the right to be solely and simply in the ryot ; but does that appear 
to be the case ? — No. 

526. Therefore the spirit of the regulations is not such as you have described r 

— What 1 mean is, that the intention of those who made the regulations, and of 
the regulations, was, when thSy constitute the zemindars such as they did, that 
the ryot's rights, undefined as they were, though evidently believed to exist, sliould 
be upheld ; and that by the Mahomedan law and practice the ryot was entitled to 
possession, and such portion of the produce as would make him comfortable and 
easy, #nd secure the cultivation of the land, which is a right superior to most 
tenures. The spirit of the regulations does not go so far us the question implies ; 
for if so, it is presumable they would have done mure than guard by declaration 
lhat (the ryot’s rights) of whicli they possessed not tlie requisite knowledge to 
describe minutely. • 

527. Supposing he neglected to cultivate the soil, what course would govern- 
ment take ? — That is provided for by the Mahomedan law, which says with regard 
to it, that if a man does not cultivate, the governor or some person on his part 
shall, if he is unable to cultivate, advance him the means of so doing. If he neg- 
lects to cultivate, or abandons the soil, still the government have a demand upon 
him ; and why r because he had the power of giving or lending it or hiring the 
land to whom he chose ; and being therefore the proprietor, he is still liable to the 
claim of the governor. 

528. Do you consider that the hereditary right of the ryot has been rejected, or 
lii fact altogether done away by the regulations passed by Lord Cornwallis in 179:3? 
— I think by the practical operation of the regulations they have been nearly 
effaced^ -except in some special cases provided for. Travelling to the Upper Fro- 
vinccs ft'din the Lower, those rights are found to be much more res})ectcd and 
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clear, particularly so iu Bun^lekhutul and Delhi ; in short, where the government 
have least interfered, there the rights of the ryots arc more marked in the soil. 

529. Vou do not consider that by those regulations of Lord Cornwallis the 

hereditary right of the ryots has been all extinguished ? — No ; there are particular 
instances in which that has the case. ^ 

530. Are there particular parts of India in which that hereditary right is ac- 
knowledged more than in others ? — Very greatly: passing from Bengal upwards 
into the Ceded and Conquered Provinces and Delhi, It is more distinctly marked. 

531. Do you think that the judges in those provinces would decide in favour of 
the hereditary right of the ryot, it it came in question ? — Distinctly so in many 
parts ; 1 would not say in all. 

532. And in the lower parts of Bengal the rights of the ryot have lieen put a 
stop to? — Almost, v\ith certain exceptions. 

533. And the zemindar posacsses the same power with reference to his estate, 
that the proprietor in this country does r — Yes ; very nearly so practically. 


JavtSf 9 * Aprilist 1832. 

The Right lion. Robert Grant in the Chair. 

.JAMES O. OLDHAM, Esq. calle^ in and examined. 

.534. Will you state in what capacity you have served in India? — I was Col- 
lector of land revenue in the Ceded and Con(]uered Provinces ; and after that, Zillah 
Judge of Moradabad; aud last of all, Judge of Circuit at Bareilly. 

535 ’ When did you go to India ? — In 1798 I went, and in 1823 I ieft it., 

53d. Were you employed in the administration of the police ? — I had the 
charge of the zillah of Moradabad ^ the police of zillah was entirely under me 
and my assistant for seven years. 

537. Have you turned your attention .to the question how far it *'ould be pos- 
sible and expedient to employ natives more extensively than , at present in the 
administration of justice in India, and if so, be pleased to state the result of your 
consideration upon that subject? — I do not think that the employment of natives 
to a greater extent would be attended with any beneficial result in the police. 
I think the further the native police officer is from the European superinteudent the 
more likely he is to abuse his office. That perhaps some of the situations are not 
sufficiently well paid. I think that many of the police situations, are not paid 
agreeably to the responsibility. If you put men, whether Europeans or natives, 
in situations of great responsibility, the pay should in some measure corres])ond. 
I think that the jurisdictions are, generally speaking, too extensive for one Euro- 
pean ; that they should be subdivided ; and young men, as soon as ever they 
out aljiiost, who, under other circumstances, would be hunting’ and sh9g,^ng, and 
idling their* time, if employed, and feeling a responsibility, would becomd' valuable 
• servants 
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servants within a year or two after they went out. I think that the whole of tliosc 
who are npw detained in Calcutta doing nothing should be sent up to the different 
zillahs, and immediately employed under the collectors or judges, where they 
would gain a kno%vledge of the languages, and of the customs and habits of the 
people by intercourse with them. Prior to their being nominated to any situations 
of trust, where they had any ’great responsibility in themselves, they might be 
examined as to their knowledge of the languages, &c. But they might be very 
useful iong before thitt, when they arc employed under an active watchful magis- 
trate dr collector, who will know exactly how far to avail himself of their qualifications 
fertile public service. And I would not have the judge, or collector bound by 
any law to employ them in any particular manner, but leave it to his discretion, 
agreeably to the ability and the assiduity which he may discover in them. 

53 ^* Having said that some of the situations in the police are not sufficiently 
well paid, do you mean that they are not sufficiently well paid to induce the more 
respectable class of natives to become candidates for such offices ? — I do ; or at 
least if they become candidates, it is with an intention of peculating. 

539- Sliould you make the same remark as to the employment of natives in 
judicial situations ? — Yes, I should certainly, but particularly the Mahomedan law 
officers, who sit with the judges of circuit in court, and give their decision whether 
the fact is proved or not, as a jury do in England. Those officers have 200 rupees 
a month, and when on circuit, are probably obliged to spend 150 of it; and should 
they lose their situations they may starve, for there is no such thing as a pension for 
them to retire upon. Now, those men might be pensioned without any material 
sacrifice by the government, after a fixed period of service, because of their age, 
being usually upwards of 50 years of age before they get those situations, and they 
are not a long-lived race. 

540. Do you mean to say generally that the judicial situations occupied by 
nativqff at present are not sufficiently remunerated ? — Yes, I do. I have pointed 
out the law pfiicers of the courts of circuit, and I may add to them those of the 
zillah courts. 

541. Can you give some general idea of the scales of emolument ; are they not 
matters of regulation ? — No, I think th^ vary, and arc fixed by government, on 
special representations. 1 dare say I am not inaccurate in stating that the law 
officers of the courts of circuit have 200 rupees a month ; that the law officers of 
the zillah courts have 80 and 100: but then, again, the law officers of the zillah 
courts have a state'd allowance upon their decisions ; they decide causes to a cer- 
tain extent. 

542. By the law officers, you mean the Hindoo pundit, and the Mahomedan 
cauzee or moolavie?— -Yes. 

543. Are their salaries pretty much upon the same scale ? — The law officers in 
the court of circuit are all Mahomedans, there are no Hindoos. There is a pundit 
belonging to the court, who merely answers questions as fo law in the^ (:ourt of 
appeal. The same judges sit in both courts; no pundit accompanies the circuit, 
therefore virhen an opinion on Hindoo law might be required, reference would be 
ma^e by post to the sudder station, or the opinion of the zillah pundit taken. 
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• 544. In the court of app^t which is composed of the some judges as the court 
of circuit, is there not for the trial of appeals in civjl cases a Hindpo pu»dit 
attending on the judges ?<~-Yest in civil cases, but be has not a seat in court the 
same as the Mussulman law officer has, but he is in an apartment in the same 
building, and questions on Hiodoo law are sent to bjm in writing, and his answer 
forms part of the record of the civil case. • 

545. Then the Pomiqittee are to understand that the Hindoo law officer forms 
no part of the attendants on the court of circuit? — No, certainly not; he remains 
at the sudder station, while the judges make the circuit. Rut any question on 
Hindoo law that requires an answer is referred to him, or the zillah pundit. The 
criminal law is Mahomedan. 

546. The civil cases are not tried on appeal upon the circuit at all ? — Oh no ; 
the circuit is for the gaol delivery. 

547. Will you state more fully your ideas as to the mode of training young 

writers in India to be employed injudicial situations? — I would, in the first place, 
insist upon tlieirjbeing with the judge of the zillah in court during the hours that he 
sits daily, for at least, we will say, the first twelve months, or with the collector, it 
would be just the same thing if the collector is making a settlement, by which ho 
will get more practical information in twelve mouths than he would in ten years 
at a college in Calcutta, or any where else. By a settlement, I mean assessing the 
revenue of government on the land, which yet remains to be done in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces. I consider that the collectors so employed have a most 
laborious duty ; that young men, if sent immediately up to them, instead of being 
kept at the College, might very soon be made useful, and certainly, as 1 have 
said before, would learn more in twelve inonthi than they would in ten years 
elsewhere. . 

548. But with respect to the other provinces, what would you say? — I think the 
plan would succeed in every province of the British Empire. 

549. It is understood that the education at the colleges in India is confined to 
the instruction of the native language? — Yes. Such was the case in .1801. 

550. Do you think that there would be any use in having a system by which 
some of the general principles of law should be communicated to the young men 
who are to practise judicially ? — Qur cobrts are more courts of equity than law, 
and the less of law the better, I should think, generally speaking. 1 think if a 
man has the opportunity of gaining a general knowledge, it might be certainly of 
great benefit to him to attend public courts any where, eithej in this country or 
Calcutta, or any wbe^ else; and am of opinion, with retgard to the native com- 
munity, that the less pf law and the more of equity they have the better. 

551. What.-age would you have them go out, generally speaking? — I think 
about 18, not^before. 

55-2. And should you conceive that their education, previously to their going out, 
should be of a geueral nature ?-^Yes, . , • 

553* Not directed to any particular department which it was supposed they 
might pursue in India ?-^l'hey have opportunities of bearing, I believe, lectures on 
jurisprudeqee, of attending and getting information on every subject at the College 
in England. 

554. ^rpm 
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554. FVom your obssrvfttion, shiMild yo«i say that iha yutm^ meh ethployed in T^TT” 
judicial lituatione are competently instructed?—! answer to that (it is a general ® 
question), I have met with many young men tiiat 1 should say were extremely arell jamet 0. (Xdham, 
qualitied ; there may be receptions. Eiq- 

555- Vou do not think there is any such deheiebey as requires particularly to 
be provided for ? — No, I certaihly do not ; and particularly the joung men who go 
out in the present day ; perhaps many years back there was some lamentable 
deficiency. * 

556. Do you think the College at Haileybury has answered a good put[)Ose in 
that respect? — Oh, certainly, as far as regards general knowledge. 

557. Do you not think that ayoung man having received a liberal education, and 
among other things, having been versed in the general principles of jurisprudence, 
would be more fit to enter upon a judicial function in India, than a person who had 
not the advantage of that education ? — 1 certainly must admit that, inasmuch as all 
knowledge enlarges the mind. 

558. But in general, perhaps, you think that the dme which would be devoted 
to this sort of previous education might be better employed in obtaining a practical 
acquaintance with the manners and customs of the natives? — ^Yes. 

559. But could he not obtain that after having gone through a certain degree 
of study of the principles of jurisprudence in this country ?— Fbere is nothing to 
prevent that, certainly. 

560. Do you think that by those means his entering upon service would be pro* 
tracted to any inconvenient period with respect to acquiring the language by his 
remaining in this country for tbf purpose that has been mentioned ? — Perhaps not, 
supposing him to go out at 19 or 20, instead of 18. 

561. Or 21 ? — No ; we are getting on too much tlien ; 19 or 20 perhaps. 

562. You would not recommend any young man going out to India for the civil 
service, either judicial or revenue, to go out at a later age than 20 ? — 1 think not ; 
from ^8 to 20, I should say. 

563. You*say that on the ground, that past that time the language is not so easHy 
acquired ? — ^Yes ; and that before that time their minds cannot have been sufficiently 
cultivated. 

564. Do you think that the language is better acquired before or after 20, gene- 
rally speaking ? — Oh, decidedly before. 

565. Should you say that from experience? — Yes, certainly. I have in my eye 
now several young men who came out veiy young, and who made such proficiency, 
that those who were a few years older felt a go^ deal ashamed and annoyed at 
being classed with them, although these were men perhaps of better sense and 
judgment than these lads, but had not the quality of attaining the language. 

566. In speaking of thq employment of natives in the courts of justice, do you 

think that it would be possible to employ them to judge alone, or must it be under 
the supervision and with the assistance of Europeans ? — We daire not trust them 
alone. . 

567. Do you think that by giving the suitor an appeal froiii the judgment of the 
native judge, the native judge might not die trusted r — He is already trusted in a 
measure now, I think to the extent of 100 rupees. An ap^ical lies from tpe decision 
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of the tnoonsif to the judg^^.and the judge either decides it himself, or again refers 
it to his registrar or to the sudder aumeens. . , 

568. The sudder aunieen is a superior officer to the moonsif, is he not? — Yes; 
the sudder auineen remains at the principal station ; it is a situation that the moonsifs 
look up to. The aumeen has abetter salary, and tries original suits' to a greater 
aiijount than the moonsif, upon which he has a per>centage. 

.569. In practice, did you find tliere were many appeals from decisions of native 
judges in these cases of small amount? — I think the decisions 'of here and thdreone 
or two of the moonsifs were uncommonly good ; of those whom I had to look 
after. 

570. Those that were appealed ? — Yes. Although the judge usually makes them 
over to the sudder aumeen or to his registrar, yet he should occasionally take up a 
few from each to see in what manner they get through their business. Considering 
them as well educated for natives, they are sure to know almost on which side right 
and wrong lays, being on or near the spot where the cause of the action arises, and 
knowing the customs : if honest, they would be almost invaluable. 

571. If they could be trusted they would make the very best judges, ivould they 
not ?— I think undoubtedly they would, because they are not wanting in ability ; 
but then the acutest are in general the most corrupt. 

572. Do you think there is no hope, by establishing better pay, of trusting them 
more than at present, by giving them a sense of responsibility, and possibly by 
courting something more of the public opinion of the country than there is at pre- 
sent, that they should be improved for the purpose of the administration of justice? 
— Yes, I do think that selections might be madeefrom among them, I would say 
from amongst the Mahomedans. ‘ 

573 ’ Why do you draw a distinction in favour of the Mahomedans? — I can only 
speak from my own observation of those who have been under me, and I have found 
them more trust-worthy than the Hindoos. 

574. With this opinion, do you think it possible that the native Mus^nlmcn might 
be* more employed in the administration of the criminal law of India? — I think a 
selection might be made here and there, which would have a very happy cilcct ; in 
which case, the individual selected should be entitled to a pension alter a fixed 
term of years of approved service. This provision fo>’ old age might be the means 
of ensuring honesty in the conduct of many whose principles miglit . otherwise not 
have been proof against temiitation. 

575. Do you conceive that the employment of natives injudicial stations, either 
civil or criminal, would attract the conhdence of the natives themselves, if they 
w'cre not liable to the supervision of Europeans ? — No ; I <do not think a native 
coul(i trust a native ; I should say, certainly, generally speaking, that tiiey would 
prefer an European jurisdiction. 

576. Should you say generally, that among the natives there is a want of regard 
to character? — Oh, most decidedly. 

577 - there any hope that that will be remedied, or in what way is that to be 
hoped ? — The state of feeling among thtj natives affords little hope of so desirable 
a change. 


578.rThc.r6 
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578. There baa been an idea started, that an increased employment of the 

natives, mid showing tliem.more confidence, would have the clTect of reducing the 
qualities for which credit is given to them ? — In a certain degree I should think it 
might have a beneficial effect. Although they might receive a liigher pay, and be 
put into situations of greater trust, yet 1 would not remove them far from European 
■superintendence. • 

579. Do you think it woulfl be safe or politic to employ the natives as justicei^ 
of the fieace in India? — By nb means. 

580. From what cause do you think it would be unsafe or impolitic? — That they 
would abuse the trust, and make it a source of emolument to tiiemselves, and that 
in such a manner that it could not be easy to detect tliem, for they w.mld not uliso* 
lutely seize on a man's person, but they w'ould let that man know that he may be 
called before the police unless such sums were paid, and let him know it in such 
a way that it could not be traced out; and the very circumstance of a native of 
any rank being called before the police is a disgrace ; it is considered so among 
themselves. But what I am saying now refers entirely to the C.'edcd and Con- 
quered Provinces ; it may not be the case to that extent about Calcutta or in Ben* 
gal generally. But the last 1 7 years that I was in India I was in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces, and am speaking only of those provinces. 

.1581. Do you mean that your answers generally have reference to those pro- 
vinces? — I should say all, except to such questions as have been put to me regard- 
ing European writers and so on. I give no opinion as to Bengal, Bebar, or even 
Benares. 

582. Should you suppose if*Europeans were to enter the country in greater 
numbers, either as residents or settlers, that means could be found for any system 
of justice adapted to that state of things? — ^The present jurisdictions there must Ijc 
reduced greatly ; jurisdictions might be made of perhaps one-fourth of the present 
extentjf there were European settlers. 

583. The pxtent of country you mean ? — Yes, the extent of country, supposing 
the zillahs now to be of as great extent as tiiey formerly were, having myself had 
charge of zillahs of 140 miles and upwards in length. 

584. Would that change involve the* increase of the number of European 
judges of all kinds, or European justices of peace? — Why, yes, I think it must, for 
a young man of three or four and twenty could scarcely be trusted, 1 think, in sucli 
a jurisdiction where Europeans would have to come before him. 

585. Do you think that in any case Europeans could be safely made subject to 
the jurisdiction of a native judge? — I should be very sorry to see it; I do not 
think tiiat a native judge, generally speaking, would have firmness sufficient to act 
in that capacity where Europeans w:ei'e concerned ; and if he bad, then on the other 
side of tlic question, 1 think it would have a bad effect 

586. In what way?— It would serve to depreciate the character of the Euro- 
peans in the estimation of the natives. I am now talking of the Ceded and Con- 
riuered Provinces. ' There are no Europeans there but the Company’s £ivil and 
military , officers, except perhaps here an(\ tliere half-a-dozen camp followers, w iio 
arc (reated as suttlers of the camp. 
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; 587. Are there no in^jlgo planters there?— There was not one in either of the 

'I A pril 1 833. districts 1 had charge of ; there was not ai> European indigo planter ip them alU 1 
lutHM O. Oldham, helicve that there might have been one Or two after 1 left, 

Ks!/. ' 588. Does your objection to the employment of native judges apply to the poKee 

as well as to the civil and criminal law ?— Certainly,^to both branches, . 

589. Then, in point of fact, the adininbtration of justice would be much more 
expensive in case of the introductitm of European settlers and inm'eased numbers ? 
—Undoubtedly ; to say double would be short of.tbe‘conse(|uent increase. • 

590. Do you think there must be a very great change in the state of feeling of 
the natives and of the Europeans, before the native agency can be employed as 
judges where Europeans are suitors, or where they are the persons tried ? — Cer- 
tainly, that is what I think. 

591. Do you think that natives, in civil cases between natives, might be em- 
ployed to a vei7 considerable extent in point of amount, liable to the supervision of 
a pluropean judge? — Perhaps the amount might be increased, tliat is, the sudder 
aumeen might decide to a greater amount, and 1 say that, because they are imme- 
diately under the peisonal observation of the judge himself, and if there was any 
great rascality going forward in the w^ of bribery, it must come to the know- 
ledge of the judge through some of the people about, before it went to any 
great extent. Now, those who are employed at a great distance 1 should be loth 
to trust. 

592. Then, generally, you think that even the presence of the European judge, 
or at least his vicinity, is of some importance?— No doubt, if he is a man who does 
his duty well, as 1 hope 1 may say; the greater part of those with whom I was 
acquainted did ; yet there may be exceptions. * 

593. Do you think very low natives could be employed to discharge properly 
the function of juries in either civil or criminal matters ? — I have answered that 
question already in my letter to Mr. Villiers of the 28th of October 1831, and 
1 beg to give that as my answer : “ V^ith regard to the employment of, native 
juries, punebayets and assessors in civil or criminal trials, I am most decidedly of 
opinion, that the measure would be attended with great evil; the influence and 
authority of the zemindar is such, that individuals could not be met with suffi-* 
ciently independent to give a just decision^ when that decision should be at variance 
with the zemindar's interest. This I mean generally. The inhabitants of cities 
and large towns would form exceptions, but even from diem 1 should uot expect 
impartiality.” 

394. Do you think l^at for the purpose of forming a jury on circuit, the ne^h- 
bouring towns could supply a sufficient number of persons to be jurors ?— 1 tbiuk 
that men of sufficient ability may be found who, if not atjsH acquainted with the 
parties at issue, might give a. just verdict ; butt corruption is so widely extended 
amongst them that the ptisoofrs or their friehij^ wquld^ by some means, influence 
’ the jurors. Iking therefore not independent men, Uieir decutions could not be 
relied on. 

59.5, When you speak of the influence and authority, of the zemindar. Will you 
explain to the Committee why tlmt should prevaik,m all tbe ordinary -eases that 
might be supposed to occur between indivic^als with respect to their private affairs, 
• . * or 
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or in criminal matters ?— I woidd say, in nine instance^ Ont of ten of the cases that ; — ; — 

occur out ^ the villages, tl^e xemindar has an interest one way or the other. Of ® A pril 1 8:42 
the zemindar’s authority and influence I will give you one instance, in a case that jam/a o. omiwm. 
occurred to roe. A murder had taken place in the district of ISIoradabad, about Ei</. 
forty miles from Moradabad. J'be thannadar, as is usual in those cases, proceeded 
to Che spot to make an inquest on the body, and to inquire for witnesses of the 
fact : he took the evidence of one witness', who deposed be was present at the time 
the murder was comitiitted, relating circumstantially the number of sword wounds 
given, the distance he stood from the deceased. See. 1 mean merely to state that 
the most minute particulars were ^iven by this man as an eye*witness ; the man 
was summoned before me as a magistrate, for bis evidence to be taken again. The 
man's name, as usual, was asked ; be gave his name correctly. ' His father's name 
was asked ; he gave that correctly. He went through the whole circumstances ver- 
batim, as reported before the thannadar; but when I began to ask him a little 
more, and cross^questioned him a little, he lost himself quite, and seeing that I 
suspected there was something that there should not be, and followed it up, the 
man having no answer to give, at last said, ** The whole of the evidence 1 have 
given is by order of the zemindar. 1 am not the real witness, but am come to per> 
sonate him by the zemindar’s orders.” “ Well,” 1 said, ” don’t you know you are 
liable to seven years’ transportation for a thing of this kind ? here you are taking 
a man’s life away by swearing this.” To which he said, ” What can 1 do ? the 
zemindar told me to do it.” Now, when matters are in that state, would you have 
a jury of such men? 

596. Would that be at all a iust sample of the feelings of men of that class ? — 

I have no doubt but what there ^e numerous Other instances of it ; and I have no 
doubt that a large proportion of those men acting or immediately near their zemin- 
dar, and depending upon him for their food; &c. would in that manner personate 
any body else at the instigation of the zemindar. 

597» Do you think the authority of the zemindar capable of suborning persons 
to act in that* manner ? — I do not much doubt that, whenever their interest is 
materially concerned. I think at that time Mr. Ross was the circuit judge, and 
when he cante round (I was then ma^strate), he sentenced the man to six or seven 
years’ imprisonment for it. * 

598. The man who had sworn ? — Yes. 

599. In the criminal courts, the moofovie, or Mahomedan law officer, hears all 
the evidence, does he not r — Yes, he does in the court of circuit. 

600. And does he find the fact?— Yes, be does; he says guilty,” or “not 

guilty.” 

601. Does that finding or verdict of the Mahomedan law officer include both law 
and fact? — ^The futwah 6f the law oflicer declares whether or not the fact is proved, 
and states what the Mahomedan Ititi may be; but the judge decrees the punish- 
ment according to ^ regulations of government, substituting imprisonment and 
stripes with the corah, for the' sanguinary awards of amputating limbs, &c. 

602. Upon a charge of itiUfder, does the moolavie find the verdict of guilty, " 
or does he; find specify the fadt?— No; “guilty,” or “not guilty.” As soon as 
ever .the whole of the evidence is taken, the judgb makes it over to the moolavie for 

. • his 
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his futwali, which is his deci^on of whether the fact is proved, and liow far perhaps 
the whole may not he. Sometimes, if tlie judge agrees with him, and it /alls short 
of d(.'ath or transportation for life, the judge records his opinion, sentence is carried 
into execution ; if the judge disagrees with him, then the whole trial goes down to 
the sudder nizamut. But if the law officer finds that the fact is not proved, the 
{irisoner is released immediately, unless indeed the judge, as an extraordinary cir-* 
cumstance, sees there is something improper, and takes on himself the responsibility 
of sending it down ; but generally speaking, the prisoner is released immediately. 

603. Now, supposing the charge is murder, and the facts given in evidence do 
not support that charge, is the verdict of the Mabomedan law officer confined to 
finding the facts not proved, or may he go on and say, that the facts do not amount 
to murder? — Certainly, he may say “ homicide.” 

604. He ma^ say it dues not amount to murder, but to a lesser description of 
crime ; “ homicide ?” — Yes. 

605. If the Mahornedan law officer finds the prisoner guilty, the judge must 
either pronounce sentence, or he must refer the whole matter to the sudder, must 
he not? — If he finds him guilty, yes; if it is a minor offence, anything short of 
transportation or death. 

6 o< 5 . lie has no power to reverse the verdict, or futwah as they call it ? — Oh, no. 
I have never met with but one man who would write his futwah and give his judg* 
ment without trying first indirectly to obtain the opinion of the European judge. 

607. Do you think that that feeling would operate full as strongly, if not more 
so, if there were juries in civil or criminal cases? — Decidedly so, if they were 
neither under the influence of the zemindar, nor biassed by their own interest in 
favour of either party. , ' 

(jo8. When you speak of the law oflicer attempting to ascertain your opinion 
before he gave his own, do you suppose that that was owing to a distrust of his 
own judgment, or a desire to win your favour? — No distrust of his own judgment; 
certainly not. i> 

609. Purely a desire to win your favour ? — Exactly so. 

fiiu. But when, as of course you resisted that attempt and compelled them to 
decide, could you trust their judgment?— Certainly ; and 1 have met with one man, 
as I mentioned before, who never tried to’ ascertain the opinion of a judge, but gave 
hi.s opinion. 

611. Docs the judge put the questions in general to the witnesses? — The native 
sheristadah or moonshee, who writes the examinations, puts the usual preliminary 
questions, and will continue to go on until the judge takes it up himself, and puts 
questions : and perhaps in little thefts, and matters of that kind, the judge will let 
tlie sheristadah go on, as a matter of course, with a great deal of it ; but in matters 
of moment the judge will take it up sooner. 

()i2. Does the law officer put questions ?— iThe law officer, is at liberty to do it, 
and perhaps occasionally may, but it is seldom that he does; the law officer is at 
lil)C’ity certainly by the regulations to do it. 

biq. ‘Does he suggest questions ? — I think he rather suggests than puts them. 

614. Now after the judge has taken, up the examination, does the sheristadah 
afterwards'interfere at all in the examination ?— -The judge, when he leaves off, 

. will 
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will Bometiines say; go on, and ask as to such a question j sometimes the examina- 
tions are ^ very voluminous, and some of tlie evidences very material, and others 
not so. 

615. Is the whole taken in writing in civil as well as criminal cases; arc tin; 
whole proceedings taken dowwin writing? — Why, with regard to civil cases, the 
vakeels, wiio are the counsel, dd not plead viva voce, they give in their plaint and 
answer, reply and rejoinder. .They bring it written into court, so many days being 
given Ufetween the redeipt of each for them to answer. The evidence of the wit- 
nesses is also taken by the sheristadah in presence of the vakeels, and signed by 
the counsel on either side. If they were only signed by the counsel on the side of 
the plaintiff or the defendant, there might be a doubt about their being admitted by 
the other party, and therefore they are signed by both. 

6ifi. But, pray, are the vakeels of either party not heard on matters that occur 
during the pendency of the cause from time to time, what we should cail interlo- 
cutory matters? — I cannot say they are not heard, but they do not plead in the 
manner they do at the bar here : they may find occasion sometimes for an observa- 
tion, but not at any length. 

617. No presenting a petition, for instance, to the judge? — Undoubtedly they 
may, and do present petitions constantly. After the answer has been given, th*; 
reply or the rejoinder, something may have escaped them, and then they will give 
in a petition, requesting that evidence may be taken on that point, so as it is given 
in before it comes to the hearing. 

618. And they may be heard vivA voce on the merits of that petition ?--No, not 
heard vivA voce, if it is given in beforehand in that manner ; but occasionally during 
the trial they will he heard to a certain extent, if they have anything to bring for- 
ward in proof tiiat the proceedings arc at variance with the code of Indian laws. 

619. Anything to show the proceedings are at variance with the regulations ? — 
Yes, anytliing to that effect. 

620* Are they heard willingly by the judge when they apply to be beard upon 
those parlicuhtr points? — 1 have never been in any other man’s court than my own, 
and therefore l ean only speak to what I have done myself as judge of circuit or 
appeal. I do hot recollect any complaint of that nature against the zillah judges. 

621. You heard no complaint about their being prevented addressing the 
court on any point that was thought necessary ? — No, it is not customary for them 
to address the court, but I have never beard any complaints of their being pre- 
vented. 
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The Right Hoh. Robert GnAijf in the Chair. 


The Honourable WILLIAM LESLIE MELVILLE eailk in and examined. 

622. To what department do yon belong ? — ^The Bengal Civil department 

623. In what capacity did you serve ? — I was for a short time In the Com* 
mercial and Salt departments, and I have been occasionally emjdoyed in the 
Revenue, and in some degree in the Political department, but I have served prin- 
cipally in the Judicial line. 

624. In what judicial situation were you?—* I served as Registrar in different 
districts; and in the year 1817 a rebellion broke out in the district of Kuttack, and 
1 was employed with others in endeavouring to restore order in that province. 

I was afterwards Judge and Magistrate of the district of Ghaseepore, and I sub- 
sequently olkciated as Judge in the court of appeal and circuit of Moorshedabad ; 
and before leaving India in 1830 , 1 was Commissioner of Circuit under the new 
arrangements at Bareilly, for one year. 

625. Has it occurred to you that the judicial system, as administered by the 
Company’s court, is susceptible of any improvements ; and if so, name them ? — 
The administration of criminal law seems to me much more satisfactory and 
perfect tiian the administration of civil justice. It is efficient in declaring punish- 
ment, in trying offenders, and more particularly in securing the innocent ; but I am 
of opinion that t^e trial of offenders, was better conducted under the courts of 
circuit than under' ‘the establishment recently created of reaideot commissioners. 
Some of the reasons for this opinion I stated in what is technically termed 
a Circuit Repm'tk or Bepori written at the conclusion of a half-yeariy sessions for 
Bareilly, and dated in- Cktober 1830, at the time I filled the office of com- 
missioner there. I am further of opinion that the variety of characters and df 
views prevailing among the successive judges of circuit, with jurisdiction over an 
extenrive range of country, freed tiiem from local bias, while it tended to keep the 
whole of the subordinate district establishment alive and active. On the other 
hand, the more limited and local jurisdiction of the commissioners contributes, 
I think, to narrow and dull what falls within reach of their influence. Much 
immediate inconvenience has been occasioned too by suddenly placing officers 
whose lives had been passed in the revenue department, to preside in courts, of circuit 
and regulate the condhet of experienced magutrates. The.*, admimi^tion of 
criminal law under the system devised by Lord .Cornwallis,,hB8.'sdway8' appeared 
to me, as well as to other much more competent judges witil> whom 1 have com- 
municated, to he the most successful part of our.adtpipiatration. Obr *%iyil cou^s 
are less successful, principally, I suppose, bdbausd i^e transactions , coming before 
them for investigation are, as in other countrias;' indch. more difficult and compli- 
cated. Two or three circumstances appear to roe to have contributed also to 

« render 
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render the eivil coarts less efficient than the criminal ; >006 is the absence of check 
over inferior courts, from the want of a sufficiently rapid decision of appeals. The 
case of a criminal must be decided in a few months, and any error of the judge 
is promptly rectified by his superior ; but a civil trial, however erroneous the 
decision, generally lies over for years untouched, add before it is examined the 
subordinate judge who has decided it is removed, the interest is passed, and the dry 
correction of the error is inserted in a fresh decree. In criminal trials, again, the 
highest court ^or.^niz^utadawlut) holds English proceeding, and records in that 
language its opinion upon the case, pointing out any particular error committed in 
the conduct of the trial ; - while in civil suits there is generally no such powerful 
check. It must be admitted, too, that the constitution of the courts of appeal, 
and the perpetual liability of the judges to be interrupted in the middle of the 
civil causes before them by the' return of the period for making the circuit, very 
much impeded and injured the transaction of civil business, and tended to throw 
much indirect power into the hands of the native officers. Much attention has 
been paid to the maintenance of proper tribunals and the usb of effective processes, 
and many sound and' right decisions are certainly given ; and yet I am afraid 
we have railed considerably in ^ving a prompt restitution of things unjustly taken 
away or withheld. There seems to me a particular deficiency in - the simple, 
distinct, uniform and constant recognition of rights, and in the effeedve enforce* 
ment of them: the rules, principles and precedents which should guide our 
decisions are not sufficiently adhered to; a succession of judges in the same court 
or in appeal take different views and pass a variety of orders ; the case swells and 
too often exhibits a mere mass of confusion, from which it is no easy task to select 
the materials necessary for- arriving at a correct conclusion. There are scarcely 
any laws, correctly so speaking, defining rights; we are obliged to frame our 
decisions either with reference to general principles or to tb^ decisions of the 
sadder dewanny odawtut, or chief civil court, five or six volumes of whose reports 
have Ifeen published. 1 should conceive that they compose a valuable foundation 
on which a system of law might now be commenced. The recent arrangement, 
which will draw- many vaiuame officers from all concern in the administration of 
eivil busine^, to -employ them as commissioners of revenue and circuit, seems to 
me to have farther tended to deteriorate the administration of civil justice ; but so 
lately as November last I understand that a chrii court iias been established in the 
western provinces: The measure appears to ' be a very judicious one, but I am 
not yet informed of the details. Pe^aps I may be allowed to recall attention to 
an observation of the late Sir T. Munro, that the constitution, by which I un- 
derstand the system of administering law and collecting revenue, should not be 
altered in India withod^ authority from England : although in many respects the 
Indian gbverniiM^f cannot, be left:’ too free to act on its own responsibility, yet 
I incline to thiak' ^at such changes as these should only be undertaken after that 
deliberate and caudous inquiry, and with that prospect of stability which a full 
ahd anxioira discussion has.^ka'^peat a tendency to promote. ^ 

626. Tou have alluded tb the Employment of natives in the judicial ad- 
ministration; do you coneehhi’i that theyw might be more extensively employed 
thaiv at present, or that atiy^ arrangement might be made so as to render such 
E.i.-^IV.^ L 2 * a change 
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~ a cliange of system efficient «vith respect to the administration of civil justice ?- 

12 A pril j (jfjgppyg ijjat i,y a recent alteration in November last, the powers of Ahe moon- 

j.|„„ sifts are considerably increased. I am generally favourable to the extension of the 

IP'. Leslie ilchiiie. power of ilie inoonsiftfs, but in regard to the exact motle in which the recent 
change will operate, 1 am not yet sufficiently informed of the details to be able to 
judge. 

627. Is there less complication in pleading in criminal causes than in civil, in 

your courts? — Pleading in criminal causes we have none. * * 

628. Are your proceedings ore tenus ? — Entirely ; there is simply a charge 
inserted in the calendar, and that charge comes to trial without any pleadings. 

G29. In civil causes are your pleadings conducted in Persian? — They are. 

630. Do you think that a desirable system, being in a language foreign to all 
parties, plaintilf, defendant and witne.sses ? — It is at the same time generally and 
familiarly studied by every native of education or rank in India. 1 have never 
paid any particular attention to the point myself ; but partly from its having been 
so long and generally employed, and partly owing to the structure of the language, 

1 believe it is found a more convenient and shorter mode of expressing evidence 
than the other native language of India. 

631. Should you think the gradual substitution of English advisable ?— The 

gradual substitution of English 1 should certainly think very desirable, but it must 
be very gradual. Our Bengal provinces are not at present prepared for such 
a change. • 

632. What is your opinion as to the substitution of the language of the country 
in which the court may be held, instead of a fpreign one, such ns Persian is in 
most parts of India? — I am not awiare that much practical inconvenience is 
experienced from conducting the pleadings and from writing the evidence in Per- 
sian ; some facilities exist, for the rea-sons I have already assigned. 

633. Is an interpreter employed? — No; in point of fact, ordinarily speaking, 
the evidence which is delivered in the vernacular language, whatever it maj^be, of 
the witnesses, is seldom written down in that language, but it is translated into 
Persian by the writer, as he ^oes along. The confessions of prisoners, by a special 
order, must be taken down in the language in which they are delivered. 

634. What means has the prisoner of checking the evidence taken down in 
a language he does not understand r — Certainly not much ; it is the duty of the 
presiding judge to take care of that. • 

635. Do the prisoners commonly employ vakeels or agents of any kind to 
conduct their defence ? — No ; I do not recojlect any instance of that kind. 

036. Is the evidence, when taken dow n in Persian, ever read over afterwards, or 
translated and read over to the prisoner ? — He hears it when it is delivered, and if 
any question arises regarding it, of course it would bp translated and read over 
to him. . ; ■ ‘.v . . , ' 

637. But it is not the common practice to do so? — It'W not the common 
practice to rfad it over in the language in which it was delivered, after it has bedn 
taken down. 

()38'. In, what language is the jud^ent delivered in crimintd caws? — The 
judgment is delivered, in fact, by the issue of a warrant ; an intimation is given 

• which 
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which is written in three languages, English, Persian, and the language ut' tlie 
country. • 

639. Is the judgment written down ? — The warrant is issued by the judge 
holding the circuit in those three languages, in the heavier class of offences ; and 
intimation is given accordingly to the prisoner of the punishment to which he is 
' sentenced, in his own language.* 

640. How is it in the lighter cases, misdemeanors for instance ? — The magis- 
trate iAtimates, in the prisoner’s own language, the sentence passed on him. 

0*41. Is that sentence formally reduced into Persian also? — The sentence is also 
reiluced into Persian, although no warrant is issued. By a recent rule, a copy of 
the sentence passed on each prisoner is furnished to him, in consequence oi some 
mistake having occurred. 

642. Is that copy in his language ? — It is in the vernacular language. 

643. Does the judge who tries the prisoner commonly understand the Persian, 
in which the evidence is taken down ? — rl should suppose so. 

044. Those judges arc at the present moment commissioners of revenue, are tiiey 
not? — I am not quite sure; I think I have lieard that in the western provinces tlie 
office of commissioner of circuit and commissioner of revenue had been separated 
very recently, the duties being found too laborious. 

()45. Uow was it at the time when you were in India? — At the time 1 was in 
India 1 held the office of coinmissioner of both revenue and circuit. 

(>46. Is a prisoner allowed to cross-examine a witness? — Certainly. 

647. Is the evidence always delivered within the hearing of the judge in crimiitul 
trials ? — In the heavier class of offences, in trials before the court of circuit, the 
evidence is always delivered in the hearing of the judge. In misdemeanors and the 
smaller offences, the evidence is taken down in the presence of the judge ; but the 
cases are so numerous that it is found impracticable that he should superintend 
taking down the evidence in each separate trial. The parties, witnesses and pri- 
sonerat therefore, are brought up before the magistrate after the evidence has been 
taken down, and such questions as may be necessary to verify the examination and 
elucidate the case are then asked by the magistrate. The evidence which is taken 
down in Persian, is read over in Persian to the magistrate. 

648. In the case of a prisoner wishing to cross-examine, does he cross-examine 
the witness in the presence of the judge, or does he cross-examine him in a corner 
of the room where the evidence is taken down ? — More usually while the evidence 
is being given in court. 

649. Do all the witnesses constantly attend before the magistrate at the time the 
evidence is read over? — (Uniformly. 

650. But then the. evidence is read over in the language wliich they do not 
probably understand ? — (’crtainly ; and that is the object of the questions put by 
the magistrate, to verify the evidence. 

651. Is the evidence taken down in the language of the witness, or only in 
Persian-?— Only in the Rersimi ; hut in the province of Bengal I thipk it is occa- 
sionally taken down in Bengalee. 

6.52. (And is that Bengalee. kl writing turned into Persian byanyqfficerof tiie 
couj t ?— It is. It was found, to the best of my recollection, that those local dialects 
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were so numerous that thec^ was considerable difficulty in understanding them. 
In the serious trials whicli were referred to the court of. nizamut adawlut» or supe- 
rior criminal court in Calcutta, circular instructions were issued directing that ail 
evidence or depositions not. taken down in Persian should be accompanied by 
a translation into Persian. « 

653. Is nut the Bengalee the l^anguagc of a great nation? — It is; hut on the 
borders there is a different dialect. 

6.54 . Is not Bengalee the language of many millions r-^I should thlhk so, 
certainly. 

655. Is it not the only language in general which those millions speak ? — 
The much larger proportion in every village of Bengal understand nothing except 
Bengalee. 

656. But rarely any that understand Persian } — No. In any considerable town 
there are always two or three schools for Persian. 

6.57. What class of cases would those be in which the evidence was not taken 
down within the hearing of the magistrate ?-— Misdemeanors principally, and 
occasionally cases of petty theft ; the magistrate is occasionally empowered to sen- 
tence to two years’ imprisonment for certain oU'ences. la these the evidence is 
taken under the magistrate’s superintendence. 

6.58. Is it not 80 universally ? — 1 can only speak of my own practice. 

h.'jp. In your own practice were those cases always taken in your own hearing ? — 
Cicncrally, I should say, the evidence was taken in my presence. 

660. flow often are the assizes for the trial of crimes of a graver description 
held r — The rule is that the sessions should be held {talf-yearly, but sometimes owing 
to various causes much longer intervals.elapse. 

(iOi. What is the longest interval that you have known to have elapsed ? — I think, 
in some of the trials that came before me at the sessions that were held immc' 
diately before I left India in 1 830, some of the cases bad lam over for 1 8 months, 
and 1 rather believe there were a few wbidi had remained untried for nearly two 
years. • 

662. How frequently had the sessions been held within those two years? — 
Tlierc have been one or two sessions, and the one in which I was engaged occupied 
several months. 

663, Then there is not a complete gaol delivery at each sessions ? — ^The parti- 
cular cases 1 have referred to occurred on the introduction of a new system and 
a new tribunal ; and thus, 1 suppose, some delay and embarrassment arose. 

(>64. Previous to the introduction of a new species of tribunal there wais a com- 
plete gaol delivery each sessions ?— Certainly } complete in the ordinary acceptation 
uf the term, the cases of all the prisoners committed were disposed of unless special 
reasons occurred for postponing the trial. 

(165. Is the punishment of death frequently awarded in Ipdia ?*-<‘Mtich more 
rarely than in England. 

GGh. Can that punishment be carried into execution witliout the of the 

Nizamut ‘Adawlut? — Certainly not. ■ 

G67. ‘ Wh^ is the usual mode of punishment in India of crimes of a serious 
description r— Imprisonment, frequently accompanied with hard labour on .the 

•public 
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public roads ; ofteo with banishoieot, and sometimes with Corporal punishment. 
Some fewvoffences are punished by public exposure. 

668. Is mutilation discontinued ? — In every case in which mutilation is prescribed 
by the Mahomedan law, it is commuted to imprisonment. 

669. What is understood b^, banishment? — Partly being removed to a different 
part of the country, remote from the residence of the prisoner's family ; partly 
transportation beyond sea, as tp Prince of W'ales* Island or Malacca, within cer- 
tain limits prescribed by Act of Parliament. 

670. What change in the judicial system will be expedient and practicable, in 
the event of a materially increased influx into the Indian provinces of European 
settlers or residents ? — I have never much considered that question, but I conceive 
our institutions and laws ought to be framed with reference to the great mass of 
our population ; for the minions and not for the tens. I do not see any good 
reason why a few British subjects should have special laws, special tribunals, and 
special protection for themselves ; as in other foreign countries, they ought, I con- 
ceive, to content themselves with an administration of justice inferior to that of this 
country. For a special purpose they choose to sacrifice a portion of their rights, 
and I do not conceive that they are entitled to complain of their bargain. 

671. Then you conceive it necessary that they should be amenable to the law 
as administered in the provinces? — Yes. 

672. Do you think that British subjects would feel any indisposition to be tried 
in criminal cases according to the rules of the Mahomedan law ? — If it is supposed 
from the question that the Mahomedan criminal law is now administered by our 
courts, I conceive that not to bd the case, it is so entirely inodifled to correspond 
with the provisions of the codes of Europe.* 

673. Is it modified by the regulations ? — -Yes, 

674. Is the Hindoo law administered in any criminal cases in India? — No, not 
in anjk 

675. Then the criminal law which is administered in India is the Mahomedan 
law, unless in cases where that Mahomedan law is modified or qualified by the 
regulations ^~*By the regulations in some degree, also by practice and precedent, 
and what is termed circular orders from the superior court. 

676. Are those circular orders mere explanations of the laws then enacte<l ? — 
They are. 

677. Have they in fact any power to change the law at all ? — Certainly not. 

678. Must any modifications or qualifications of the Mahomedan law be made 
by the authority of the government by regulations ? — Alterations must be so made ; 
that is provided for by Act of Parliament and by our regulations ; explanations may 
be conveyed in circular or^^ers. 

679. Do yon think there would be any objection that a British subject should 

be tried by the Mahomedan law, modified as it is by the reflations ? — No ; 
generally/speaking, no partieular objection occurs to me. Perhaps I. ought to 
explain , that I conceive that the power of legislating on the subject should belong 
to the loiial government, and should not be reterved to the authotities'in tiiis 
country. . •. 
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680. Upon a criminal trial, docs the Mahomedan law officer sit with the judge r 

--Yes. . , 

681. 1 )ot's ho hear all the evidence ? — Certainly. 

682. And he by his futwa finds whether tl)c fact is proved or not ?— Yes. 

()8;j. 'J’hcn he is somewhat in the nature of arjiiry in that respect? — Yes, 
excepting that he docs not decide the cause; whatever his finding may be, it does 
not bind the judge. 

(>84. Can the judge decide contrary to the finding of tlie Mahomedftn law 
officer ? — If the trial is held before the court of circuit, in the event of the judge 
differing from the Mahomedan law officer, a reference is made to the court of 
Nizamut Adawlut or superior criminal court in Calcutta. If a difference of opinion 
occurs in that superior court, I think reference i.s made to another judge, and it is 
competent to a majority of the nizamut adawlut to pass any sentence without 
reference to the futwa. 

C8.5. If the futwa has acquitted the prisoner, can the nizamut adawlut direct 
pimiLiinnent to be awarded against him? — By Section 4, Regulation XVII. a. d. 
1817, and by Section 7, Regulation IV. a. u. 1822, the nuamut adawlut appears 
to have the power. 

68fi. If the judge does not object to the finding of the Mahomedan law officer, 
in all cases except capital, he may immediately award punishment on the finding? 
— Yes, excepting where the punishment is either capital or involves impri.soumeut 
for life. Perhaps I ought to explain, that it is in the power of the Governor- 
general in Council to dispense with the sitting of the Mahomedan law officer 
altogether, in any case which it appears more desirable to conduct without his 
interposition. The law, Regulation I.^)8jo, originated I think in con.sequcnce of 
a quarrel between two French gentlemen at Chandeniagore, whicli terminated in 
the death of one of them in a duel ; the inconvenience of having a Mahomedan 
law officer to pronounce in such a case was felt, and the enactment was passed. 

687. Was that a general regulation passed upon the happening of tliis very 
particular case ? — My impression is that it aro.se’ principally from that circumstance ; 
I had nothing to do with it; probably other eases occurred. 

1)88. Is it now the law, according to the regulations of the government, that 
a Mahomedan may be tried by the En^ish judge without the presence of the 
Maiioracdan law officer? — My impression is so, under the regulation above quoted. 

689: Do you think the law, a.s you have stated it, of criminal trials in India, under 
the regulations, such that there would be no objection that a British subject should 
be exposed to that niode of trial r — No material inconvenience imiirediately occurs 
to me, and if any arose I conceive it would be easily rectified by the government by 
anotiier regulation. As far as 1 am capable of judging, 1 should say Acts of 
Purliument are found wanting in the pliability add adaptation to the actual wants 
of the people which is desirable in legislation. 

(igo. May a regulation of government be passed in matters relating td Uie admi- 
nistration of justice, operating upon all persons in India, excepting Briti^liubjects? 
— \ es. ‘Perhaps I ought to mention that many provisions in Acts djf l^tliament 
relating to India, passed within luy owr^, recoUectiun, have been found inoperative 
when atleinpied to be enforced. ‘ ' ‘f ' 
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691. Would you recommend the estublishmeirT of anythin'^ in the nature of 
u legislative body or legislative council in India, tomhke laws for all persons whom- 
soever, including British’ subjects? — I think 1 have heard that such a proposal was 
made, but I have not seen the papers with regard to it, and I am not prepared to 
pronounce upon it. It occurs to me that the judges of the supreme court, whom 
1 believe it was pro|)Oscd to ipcludc in the council, might assist most materially in 
compiling a civil and criminal code from the mass of decisions passed by the King's 
and superior natiyo courts, but I should doubt whether they would find themselves 
e(jually competent to pronounce on other very important subjects, as the relative 
rights of landholders and tenantry ; and by the time they could among their other 
occupations have acquired that knowledge, the period of service which can Ite 
expected from them would perhaps have expired. 

692. Do you think they might be safely associated with persons conversant with 
the administration of justice in the province, for the purpose of making laws from 
time to time, as occasion required ?— -I conceive they would be extremely useful in 
compiling laws in the mode 1 have indicated ; but I should doubt, in our revenue 
•system and in various other details of our administration, us they are very compli- 
cated, whether the subjects came so much before the judges in their ordinary occu- 
pation as to facilitate their mastering those questions. 

(>93. Have you any doubt that if it were expedient to establish a legislative boily 
or couneil in India, for the purpose of making laws from time to time for all 
descriptions of persons, including Britush subjects, that the judges of the supreme 
courts could be very usefully associated as members of that body ? — Certainly very 
usefully, to the extent I have endeavoured to point out ; but further it might depend 
upon the provisions under which such a council might sit. If any member had the 
power of ilcierring the enactment of the hiw until he had thoroughly satisfied him- 
self of the expediency of passing it, embarrassments might arise. 

(>94. Have you made up your mind at all whether it would be expedient to have 
a cj^uncil in India for the purpose of making laws for India, either council or 
governmen|, or whether a body ought to be established to make laws in India for 
India, whether that body be composed of the judges and the council, or whether it 
be composed of the government alone ? — I have already, I believe, pointed out that 
in my opinion no alteration should be made in the constitution in India, that is, as 
1 understand it, the system of administering law and of collecting, the revenue, with- 
out communication with this country, but all other subjects I think had better be 
subject to the regulation of the authorities in tiiat country ; and I can easily sup- 
pose certain regulations under which a legislative council composed in the manner 
suggested, partly of judges of the superior court, partly of the government, might 
be rendered extremely useful. 

G95. But in matters of revenue do you think they ought to communicate with 
some authority at home? — I do not think the system under which our revenue 
administration is conducted should be changed without previous reference to this* 
countiy ; I may add, that I think changes have been so frequent as to be very pre- 
judicial' already. . 

G96. Would you not think it right that the power of legislating in matters of 
revenue should be confined to this counfry ? — By no means. • 
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{)()". Bill you think important matters afi'ccting the revenue ought not to be 
legislated upon in India, without communication with the aiitliorities ut homer — 
I conceive they do not acquire the degree of consistency' and stability winch is the 
foundation of all improvements without such communication. 

bps. But do yon think that all matters relating to ^hc administration of justice 
for all descriptions of persons could be safely confided to such a legislative council 
in India? — Generally speaking, with the control that already exists in this country, 
partly from public o[)inion, pdrtly fnom the appeal allowed to the King in Cnuncil, 
and the other checks which exist, 1 should apprehend that it was extremely im- 
probable that government would abuse any authority of the kind that might be 
entrusted to it. 

(iQp. If opportunity was given for the admission of British subjects to settle in 
any parts of India, do you not think such a power of providing by a legislative 
council for the administration of justice in the country would very much tend to 
render the step more safe and proper ? — Yes, certainly, either by the governiuent 
or the legislative council. 

700. i)o you conceive natives ' might be more generally 'employed in the ad- 
ministration of justice in India than they are at the present moment? — If it w'as 
proposed to substitute native juries for the present tribunal, 1 apprehend the result 
w’ould be an entire failure. As I have already explained, I am very sensible of 
the defetts of the present establishment ; but I conceive much greater and more 
hopeless disorders must ensue from such a cliange as that. There seems to me great 
want of the materials necessary to compose tribunals at all resembling English juries. 
If nil the testimony deliverCd on the subject of India agrees in anything, it surely 
is in representing the low state of moral feeling exhibited in our courts of justice. 
Native officers and retainers, no less than .suitors and witnesses, are all represented 
as false and corrupt. With the exception of the class of native officers called 
sudder anieens, or superior native judges, or the law officers, there is little of native 
respectability to be found. That the native character possesses much that is estigiable, 
is unquestionable ; but we have not very well succeeded in hringing.the virtues of 
integrity and truth to assist in the administration of justice. I'hat by legblation 
on the supposition of the existence of those virtues we should immediately bring 
the virtues themselves into active exercise, is I fear a theory more pleasing to the 
imagintition than founded in any extensive experience of mankind. 1 speak not of 
other countries or of other societies, but of the presidency of Bengal ; and I am 
persuaded the soundest opinions there will be adverse to supplying the demand for 
justice by juries independent of European control. Most judges are, 1 believe, at 
lirst smitten with the idea of disposing of ci^s by arbitration, by punchayet; 
under the rules already in force, it appears as if it would both save trouble and give 
satisfaction : Soon imfiediments multiply : one or otlier party objects to the course 
of proceeding, or some of the punchayet is ill, or cannot or wilbpot att^d, or it is 
alleged that they will not bear some of the evidence, or that the decisioij- is directly 
at variance with the evidence. The court gets embarrassed between tha; desire to 
support “the punchayet and to prevent the abuses charged; whatever*the errors 
of the. punchayet may be, it is reluctant to make them defendants; the cause 
lingers, and I fear little satisfactlonr is offered. Eroni my own experience, I should 
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say puncbayets seldom answered, excepting in the very rare case where the opposing 
parties both desired in good faith to have their respective rigfits ascertained and ’ 
determined. Another tribunal, somewhat analogous to what is proposed, is that of 
native courts-martial for the trial of offenders against military law. These are ff- 
independent courts, and 1 tlt|nk it is admitted that they have altogether failed in 
administering impartial justica. They are either merely passive instruments in tlie 
hands of the judge-advocate or superintendent officer, or more frequently, where 
the offender is a native officer, they deliberately shield him, whatever niay be the 
evidence or charge against him. The general orders of the Bengal army constantly 
recorded the most severe censures passed by the commandcr-in-chicf against the 
sentences of native courts-martial ; and whatever difficulties may arise in recalling the 
power of trial, I believe all intelligent officers regret it was ever conferred. It is to be 
borne in mind that the army of Bengal is not, like European armies, recruited from 
the lowest ranks of society, but from that rank which should furnish jurymen. 

701. You .state that those who compose the army in India arc generally of 
a more respectable class than those w'ho compose the armies of Europe ? — Yes. 

702. And yet you state that great objections have been taken to investing those 
persons with the powers of sitting in courts-martial? — Yes, as a court having tlic 
j)Ower of pronouncing sentence on their fellows. 

703. You believe private soldiers do not sit in courts- mar tials, but their native 
officers do ? — Yes. The people of India possess a singular facility of combining, and 
silently but effectually resisting authority. Where so many circumstances occur to 
fetter the mind, much freedom in opinion and integrity in judging is scarcely to be 
exficcted, and influences very diflerent from the abstract love of justice must be 
anticipated. If juries should bb tried and fail to answer the end proposed, 1 fear 
they might be a very grievous instrument of oppression, injustice, and fraud ; the 
more intolerable because no mode occurs to me of correcting their errors on appeal, 
however gross the failure of justice. 1 liave, however, for some time been of 
opii]^nii that some additional facilities in employing natives in administering both 
civil and cryninal justice might be afforded to the courts. It occurs to me that it 
might be rendered optional with judges to summon puiichaycts or assessors, to aid 
him in cases in w hich he saw a I'easonable ground to believe it might promote tlie 
ends of justice ; but they should ratlicr*act as assessors to advise the judge than 
decide themselves. A discreet judge, and probably only such would summon 
a jury, would treat them with a degree of respect and consideration which would 
afWdthem ample encouragement; and should the institution be found to answer, 
their powers might be increased. To illustrate my meaning, I may mention 
a criminal trial, my notes in which I happen to have witli me : it was a charge 
against two bankers composing a firm, fur stealing a letter containing drafts for 
large sums of money, forging and uttering the indorsement, and thereby obtaining 
the money. Thegreatcr*part of the trial consisted of an examination of the truth 
or falsehood of certain bankers’ books ; and another point was respecting the usages * 
.of brokers iu negociating .bills. The trial lasted, I think, ten or twelve days, and 

1 remember feeling how much assistance I could have derived from some of the 
many bankers and merchants whom curiosity led to attend, had tlie law o.r usages 
of our court permitted me to have availed myself of that knowledge and 
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experience in a description of business with which I was unacquainted. After the 
trial, I heard that a punchayet sat to determine whether business should ii? future 
be transacted with the Hrin in questibn, and I found I had arrived at the same 
conclusion with the jury, though probably by a much more circuitous course. In 
the very common offence of affrays or village quarrels, and in numerous others, 
I incline to think that material assistance might often be obtained from a puuchayct, 
and I perceive no material objection to making the experiment. In civil suits, in 
like manner, in questions of disputed boundaries, of disputed accounts, or of taste 
or others, much aid might be obtained from the natives. At present, all reports 
on matters of fact are prohibited, except where both parties agree to a reference to 
arbitration ; and if one party absent, himself, the court, however unequal to the 
duty, must enter into the examination of the most complicated accounts and 
transactions, and I think some discretion on this point ought to be vested in the 
court. I understand that some provision of tlic nature of that above suggested has 
been introduced under the presidency of Bombay, but I do hot know with what 
success. 


704. You have stated in ^our evidence that larger powers have been given to 
the native judges to try civil causes than they possessed heretofore ; do you know 
to what extent that power has been increased ? — The principal sudder aineens are 
empowered to try to the extent of 5,000 rupees, the ordinary siiddcr ameens to the 
extent of 1,000 rupees; the powers of the moonsiffs arc also increased, they are 
now entitled to try suits for personal property to the value of 300 rupees, and also 
suits for real property for the same value, with certain exceptions. 

705. Do you conceive that such increased powers can be given to natives as 
judges or assessors, consistent with thd large introduction of F.uropeans in the 
interior as settlers or residents ? — I should certainly not consider it desirable to vest 
natives with jurisdiction over British subjects at any place other than that in which 
a European judge holds his court I think assistance might be derived from^ the 
natives, in administering the law with regard to Europeans, if an European judge 
presided. 

706. Then you conceive that all the cases which might arise between the 
European so situated and a native, should be tried in the zillah court, before 
an European judge, and not before a native judge? — Generally I should conceive it 
desirable that cases in which Europeans are concerned should be tried under the 
immediate superintendence of an European judge. 

707. Du yoii think it would be satisfactory to' the natives themselves that their 
causes were tried by a native judge, without the sopervision of any European r — 
Generally speaking, 1 should say it was not desirable to invest the natives with final 
jurisdiction. There are instances of persons as able and as intelligent and as pure 
as any European, but the general tendency is otherwise, 'partictdhrly in regard to 
integrity. The natives are inclined to suspect the integrity of each other.' . 

708. Have the salaries of the judges been increased from the time thdy' powers • 
have been "augmented r — 1 am not aware whether that is tite case ; I hay6 merely 
seen an- abstract of a regulation, . in which the remuneration to be afforded them 
would not be inserted. 

709, Do 
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709. Do yon not conceive, the suspicion of our impure administration of justice 
in tlie bands of natives, in some degree arises from tfic lowness of the salaries they 
receive? — The class whoiii we have paid as native gentlemen, and treated as native 
gentlemen, is the only class who I conceive have maintained their respectability. 

7 JO. In what way are tl^e native Judges generally treated by the European 
judge ; with respect or otherwise ? — Certainly not with disrespect, but there are 
different grades of native judges. 

7i». Are they allliwed to sit in the judge’s presence? — ^'Fhe higher class un- 
doubtedly. 

712. Are the sudder ameens allowed ? — Generally ; but it depends on tlieir rank. 

7*3- it not frequently the case that a native of some rank is not allowed to 
sit in the presence of an European judge? — ^The feeling on that subject, and the 
observances on this point were very strictly enforced, I imagine, under the Maho- 
inedan government, and in the earlier periods of our government we were perhaps 
somewhat tenacious upon it, but I think we are gradually becoming less so. In the 
great majority of cases it is immediately understood whether the person is or not 
sufliciently high in rank to sit, and in doulitful cases the general disposition is to 
allow him a chair. 
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7 *4* Is there any addition you wish to make to the evidence yon have given ? — 16 Apni is t.*. 
Several questions were put to me upon the subject of a legislative council as appli- 
cable to India ; and It has occurred to me to mention that an admixture of tlie 
gentlemen educated at the Scotch bar might be useful in a council of that nature, 
in administering the law contained in the Mahomedan and Hindoo codes ; the cotic 
of Scotland being more founded on the civil law and on general principles than 
perhaps the law of England. * 


Veneris, 13* dk Aprilis 1832. 

The Right Hon. Robert Grant in the Chair. 


ROBERT NORTH COLLIE HAMILTON, Esq. called in and examined. 

715. Where has your service been? — In the Bengal presidency, chiedy in the 13 Apul 
Judicial department at Benares as a Magistrate, and latterly as Deputy Secretary, in 7 — 
the Judicial department at Calcutta. 

716. On the sup^tion that Europeans in increased numbers were to become 
settlers in the interior of India, should you consider tlie judicial system of the 
country courts aa at present estaUished to be sufficient for that state of things, or 
would you recommend any and what changes ? — It depends chiefly on what will be > 

.the nature of the settlers ; if they were people of large property and capital simply 
residing ^ere on estates, the present system would be sufficient, but if tliere' were 
to be a mass of people of an inferior order it w:ould require some alteration. 1 do 
not suppose that the natives themselves would be fit or capable. 
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7 1 7. Do you mean to say tjiat the courts in which natives were judges arc not 
competent to try Europeans? — They would not be. 

718. Do you speak of the natives- immediately at the present time, or do yoti 
Mijipose tliat by degrees their general character has so improved as to render tljcm 
competent to try PLuropeans, either criminally or civilly ? — I should think it would 
take u great lapse of time befofd'tbey were competent. 

719. Could you not say that within the period of your acquaintance with India 
there has taken place among the natives, especially at tlie presidency, a very«great 
change of character ? — A material change. 

7-’o. Have they not acquired more confidence in themselves, and do they not 
more easily conform to the Pluropean modes ? — They acquire more confidence in 
the European modes, and arc more confident in the system under which they live. 

721. It is found that what at that time was a prevalent opinion of the unchange- 
sibloncas of the native character has been a good deal modified? — Yes, they are 
fast improving now. 

722. Yon think any further change so great as to render it fit to seat them in 
judgment on Europeans, must be the work of a very long time ? — To make them 
impartial judges. 

723. You do not mean by com|.>etency that the state of their minds and faculties 
i' so inferior, but on account of tbeir moral character? — Certainly. 

724. What do you conceive would be the defectiveness of a native tribunal 
silting in judgment where {Europeans were concerned, civilly or criminally? — If 
the F.uro()('ans were influential persons, they would be partial ; if there was a lower 
ckss of persons of no importance at all, they might be tyrannical and arbitrary. 

72.'). Do you think that any evil effect would be produced, on the opinions enter- 
tained among natives in general of Europeans ? — I think every decision that 
tended to lower the character of the Pmropeans, would lower them in their 
estimation. 

726. Would the circumstance of the natives sitting in judgment upop the 
P2uropeans impair the native in the estimation of the Europeans; the,fact of their 
being subjected to the natives.^ — Certainly ; it is not under a native state, for in 
a native state an liluropean is nothing more than another subject. 

727. Supposing an increased number df Europeans to reside in the country, 
either as settlers Having pro}>erty, or in any employment in the country of a lower 
kind, do you think the present judicial system of the Company, in point of extern 
and magnitude, sufficient to administer justice under such circumstances? — I think 
the present judicial system is as small as it can possibly be, it is barely sufficient in 
some of tlie largest districts to superintend now sufficiently every part of the 
district, hut I do not think the increase of Europeans would , cause an increase of 
crime so as to occasion greater work. I think you would require Europeans to try 
Europeans, and therefdre that would be an additional ext)cnse and a mate'Hal'One. 

728. In addition to the present courts? — I do not think the present native courts 
constituted of natives are calculated to try Europeans for criminal offencesi ' 

729. Do you mean with an European judge remaining as he does ; dpyUu think 
the court under such judge or assistant is not sufficient to administer justice where 
the Europeahs are concerned ?-M^eftainly, I consider it very doubtful. 

' 730 .* 
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730. Do you think the European judge or assistant would be relieved by the 

native officer being appointed to try the native cases’ ; and being so relieved, do you ' * 

suppose* the present European establishment sufficiently large? — Confining it to .v. c. //,..»/ 

this ; if tli^ Europeans are to hear cases in which the Europeans were concerned ^ v 

(taking them entirely from |he natives), it ceases to be a native tribunal. 

731. In that case you think the present European judicial force would be 
sufficient? — Yes. There is a system about to be introduced in which the powers of 
the i^itives would be equal almost to what was the pow;er of the European judges in 
civil courts some years ago ; it is with reference to this, niy answer applies. Ido 
not think those natives who have .got the additional power, are competent to give 
impartial decisions in a case. 1 confine ,my remark to a court in which a native 
alone presides, of course subject to appeal. 

732. It is understood that the Europeans going into the interior under local 
licenses, did thereby subject themselves to the country courts ; at present would that 
engagement oblige them to submit to the jurisdiction of courts where the natives 
alone preside at present? — Yes, it would, according to the tenor of their toad 
license. 

733. Do you know, in point of fact, whether the Europeans have ever been sub- 
jected to courts where natives preside, by local license or otherwise? — In civil 
matters. 

734. You know that ? — An European can hold land now for any suits that arise 
out of his engagements with natives in the course of trade or agriculture y those 
suits may be heard in a native court, where a.naUve only presides; he is obliged to 
abide by the decision of that court as much as another. 

735. Does it in point of fa<?t frequently happen ? — Not very frequently. 

736. Not often enough so that you cun* draw a general rule how far the natives 
could be found efficient? — ^The case is this, an European seldom lets his name 
appear to a suit; so that if you were to take the file of a court and look through to 
see who sues, you. would find the agent, wfio is the native prosecutor; unless therefore 
yointnow for whom he was the agent, you could not know who was the principal. 

737. This is confined to civil cases? — In criminal cases he must appear in 
person. 

73tS. According to your opinion, tiie effect of the experiment which is now 
trying of the more extensive employment of natives in the administration of justice, 
is comparatively of very little value on the supposition tliat a great nunihcr of 
Europeans became residents in the country ? — In that point of view it is. 

739. Can you state the outline of any ciianges that were in contemplation in the 
.administration of civil justice, at the time of your leaving India? — ^When 1 left 
India in last January twelvemonth, the draft of a regulation had been prepared by 
which the native courts were to .be remodelled. Formerly the civil courts consisted 
of a judge or r^istrar, who was limited to hear suits under 500 rupees, and from 
500 rupees to 1^000 rupees. There were two classes of registrars. The native 
judges, celled sudder auinecns, were limited to the trial of suits not exceeding 500 
rupees, generally not ex^eding 250. Under, tliese sadder aumeeus • there was 
a class of civil officers, oiponsiffs, who tried suite of a minor extent in thg interior 
of the districts. By the new scheme tlic office of registrar was done away, and 
• j sudder 
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sndder aumcens were to be empowered to try suits from 1,000 to 5,000 rupees, 
and an increase of powers of a COTresponding nature was given to tiic interior 
courts. This would materially lessen the business before the judge, who was lo 
confine himself to hear the original suits of a larger amount ; appeals from the 
superior sudder aumeens sedam, who were competeut to hear appeals from the 
inferior courts. This was the outline of the measure which had been l)efore 
government, but was sent for report to the judges of the superior court, sudder 
dewanny adawlut, whose opinion on it had not been received. *l'hat would akerthe 
uhole system of civil courts. 

740. Has the salary of native judges been increased ? — The salary of the native 
judges of the first class was to be from .500 to 1,000 rupees a month. 

741. What are they now? — From 100 to 200, some 350 rupees. 

742. Some were 350 r — I’hcir salary ranged from 1 00 to 350 rupees a montli. 

743. What was to be the salary of the moonsififs? — That was to be raised to 100 
and 150, from 25 to 50 rupees. 

744. Is there to be any regulation about these ? — Yes ; there was to be an ex- 
tension of power in proportion to what they had before. The inounsifT has a local 
court in the districts. 

745. The sudder aumeen being extended to 5,000 rupees, is there a similar ex- 
tension ? — ^'f here are three classes of sudder aumeens ; one to hear suits under 
5,000 rupees, another from 500 to 1,000, and the third from i,ooo to 5,000. The 
moonsiffs were to hear minor suits in the interior of the districts ; the other courts 
being at the zillah station. An oltimate appeal would come to tlie zillah judge 
(the European lunciionary), and thftt would be final, from the moonsiffs. 

74O. Would tlic provincial courts b? done away with ? — Yes. 

747. Do you know anything of the calculation of the expense of the new system 
as compared witli the old? — It was calculated not to increase the expenditure, by 
tlic reduction of the office of registrar; his salary, as well as the expenses of the 
provincial courts of appeal, would defray the increased salaries of the native; 

748. What would become of the provincial judges, those wboact^iow'? — They 
were to be absorbed into the service. 

749. In wliat way was criminal justice to be administered ? — Its administration is 

completely changed : the court of circuit dnd the provincial court of appeal were 
one ; they are subdivided ; there is now a commissioner of circuit, and the old pro- 
vincial court of appeal remains. * 

750. 1'be alteration has been some time ; the commissioner of revenue has been 
the judge of the circuit? — I think the regulation was in 1829. 

7.)i. That has been fully carried inioeftecti it is no part of this new plan? — 
'Die part relating to criminal courts had been carried into effect, and failed I am 
afraid from uniting the' revenue and judicial powers, thus loading the functionary 
with work he could not do. ‘ •' 

752. It failed from the incompetency of the individual to discharge both duties ? 
— From want of time he was incompetent. 

753. have the Hindoos or Mahomedan natives ever been employed in juries in 
Calcutta to your knowledge have . not heard of any jury being einimnnetled 
solely of Hindoos or Mahomedans. 
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754. You doubt if it is possible they should be ? — ^ consider it impossible for 

a native jury to be empannelled for the trial of any native, from the natural preju- April 183a. 
dices as to caste ; a respectable or high-caste Hindoo would think it a degradation u, jf. c. Iltmiiton, 
to sit upon a jury in which an inferior caste was to be tried, and an inferior caste Esq. 

would, by his religion, considec he had committed a lim in bringing diagnose and 
.punishment on a Brahmin. .• 

755. How far does that principle operate in courtSi'martial among the native 
troops S — i believe there is no low-caste man enlisted ip , tlie army. 1 cannot be 
competent to give evidence on military matters, but the common soldier is supposed 
to be a man of respectable cpste before he is enlisted ; I do not suppose there is 
the lowest caste of Hindoo in the army. . 1 do not believe a native court-martial 
ever sits without being superintended by an European officer ; the interpreter of the 
regiment is usually the superintendent of all native regimental court-martials. 

756. Do you not conceive that a species of jury might be appointed in different 
courts, taken from officers and agents who were in the habit of attending the 
courts ? — I think that would be. most prejudicial as far as impartiality is concerned ; 

1 tliink every man who receives pay about the court is the last man who ought to be 
employed. If you take a man who holds an office in one district, and make him 
a juror in another,, you must, have some one to do his work during his absence. 

Competency as to intellect 1 40 not dispute ; but the question is, if a man who has 
retired from the service from age, living 2uo miles off, would like to be aummoned 
to sit on a jury. There was a calculation made of what would be the expense 
supposing native juries were to be assembled at the asysizes or sessions, and the 
expense of one sessions was nearly 50,900 rupees per annum ; that is the amount 
by a calculation of Mr. Leycestef, late chief judge of the sudder, recorded on the 
minutes of the court. . • 

757. But upon the trial of criminal cases the native officer who attends acts 
somewhat in the nature of a juror?:;-^There are regulations empowering the pre- 
sidin^udge to set aside the (futwah) . opinion of the moolavic, who is always 
attends by ope. 

758. Who finds the matter of fact? — Hq finds guilty or not guilty ; but there is 
a regulation by which the courts are empowered to set aside that decision. 

759. If it is a conviction, but not an* acquittal ? — ^The futwah which is ^ven 
acquitting a man at Benares, may be reversed by the superior court ; or the com- 
missioner’s decision at Benares can be reversed by the nizamut adawlut. 

760. What can be do; can be reverse the judgment ?•— The whole trial goes 
down. . 

761. Supposing a person is acquitted by the futwah of the Mahomedan officer, if 
the commissioner of circuit approve of it, it is final ; if he disapproves of it, it goes 
to the nizamut adawlut ? — Yes^, . • 

762. May the sudder nizamut aidawlut set aside the futwah, and pronounce 
judgment on this pepon who is declared not guilty by the futwah By the futw'ah 
the court are not guided ; they give their opinion as if it were a new trial before 
them, on the whole case. ^ 

763. But without hearing imw evidence ?->-Tbey; can send the case back to have 
more evidence taken. It is draost a new (rial in the event of the European func- 
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tionary and the law officer not agreeing ; if they agree, the thing is final ; still the 
higher court has the power ol sending for the evidence. 

764. Do such references often taSe place ?— Constantly ; that is in case of the 
Judge disagreeing. 

765. Upon the same evidence upon which the Ma^iomedan law officer has found 
tijat the party is not guilty, the nizamut adawlut aiay pronounce him guilty, and 
sentence him to punishment r~-lt is their verdict on the evidence that comes 
i'cfore them ; every word having been taken down. They may quash the»indict' 
nicut and send it back, or they may decide the contrary. 

76b. What is the usual practice ; to refer it to another trial, or give a decision 
upon it? — I da not think I ever recollect a trial in that way being quashed ; not 
comiiioniy ; they generally decide on it as it goes down. 

767. If the moolavie (the Mahonicdan law officer) should pronounce and say ** not 
guilty,’' and the opinion of the European judge should be “ guilty,” in that case the 
nizamut adawlut would decide in favour of the judge ? — The nizamut adawlut will 
.sometimes decide one way and sometimes anotlier ; they sometimes agree with the 
moolavie and sometimes nut. 

76S. Suppose the native should say “guilty,” and the European judge should be 
positive it is a case for acquittal, is not his decision final ?-»~No ; in all cases in 
which they disagree, let their disagreement be how it may, it must go to the superior 
court. 

769. A capital sentence cannot he pronounced unless submitted to the nizamut 
adawlut ? — 1 do not think, the commissioner of circuit can sentence to more than 
14 years’ imprisonment or banishtpent. 

770. Does the nizamut adawlut hear fresh evidence? — They are cmpowere<l to 
hear it if they think 6t. ' 

771. Hear it, or send for it?— They must send for it ; sometimes it is 1,200 
miles. 

772. They rarely send for fresh evidence ?— There must be one opinioi^for an 

acquittal, and they generally acquit where there is a doubt; they arqjmore disposed 
to acquit than convict in 411 ^ cases ; but then the court of the nizamut adawlut 
consists of three or four or five judges, two of tlie judges may acquit ami three 
convict. There b a curious case of embezzlement for a largo amount of the Benares 
mint pending, in which the judges of the nizamut adawlut found the prboner 
guilty, and the quantum of punishment b what they do not make up their minds 
to ; they differ among themselves, and the case is lying over owing to the death of 
the senior judge. . . 

773. In tliat case there w'as a difference between the moolavie and the European 

judge ? — Yes ; 1 think the moolavie acquitted and the commissioner of circuit found 
guilty : it has gone to the sudder nizamut, and the -jt|dges have found the. guilt, but 
the measure of punbhmentremains doubtful.-; ';. * s. s'?.. 

774 - Are there no means of coining to a deebion on the ptmbhment ?— There 
ought to be.. 

775. ‘Is the judge in the habit of making observations on tite- evidence, before 
the mgolavie pronounces his futwah? — 1 pever.bava myself sat on those cases. 
Go the close of an evidence the moolavie can cf 05 s* 4 i^ininc any witness he pleases, 
• and 
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and on the close of the case the European judge desves him to give his futwah lu 
writing, ^rst as to the gujlt, and in the event of guilt, what would be the puiiish- 
meut by the Mahomedan law. If he agrees in the guilt, and it is a case in which r 
he is competent to pass Judgment, he does so, reporting it to the nizamutadanvlut; but 
if he disagrees with the futwah as to the guilt or innocence, he sends the case down 
with the futwah, and his own* opinion on the merits and particulars of the ca^c. 
To the superior court he gives his reasons in detail. 

770*. Do you thin'k, by the forms of law in criminal proceedings in India, the 
life and personal liberty of the native are well secured,' or otherwise? — 1 think for 
the purposes of justice it is perfectly sufficient. 

777. There is often considerable difficulty in convicting ? — In the course of nintr 
years’ residence at llenarcs, in which I was connected with the magistrate’s office, 

I do not think there were above three capital punishments, that is, sentences of death. 

778. How many capital charges might there be in that time ? — ^I'herc is a state- 
ment 1 have given iu ; I suppose the capital charges were 200 a year. 

779 - Hid that number, arise from acquittals or commutations? — There were 
plenty of punishments. of imprisonment and transportation. 

780. There is considerable difficulty, is there not, in convicting in the criminal 
courts of India ? — Yes; 1 think the tendency is more to acquit than convict. If 
you take the result of the trials, you will find more acquittals than convictions. 

781. To what do you attribute that? — To the difficulty of convicting; to the 
difficulty of finding conclusive evidence. 

782. Is not the law of evidence the Mahomedan law of evidence, unless it be 
modified ; and is any particular number of witnesses required to prove a fact in 
a criminal case by the law as it obtains? — ^o! 

78;;. Can one witness be sufficient if the moolavie believes him ? — The mooluvic 
will not give his futwah by our law ; it will be according to the Mahomedan law. 

784. His decision will be according to the Mahomedan law ? — Yes. 

78^, Does that require more witnOsses? — It requires two witnesses, and in 
some cases it requires eye-witnesses. 

78(1. Can any person in India in the criminal courts, that is,-any native, be con- 
victed on mere circumstantial evidence of any criminal offence, without direct 
testimony of the fact ? — The Mahomedan code of law requires direct testimony of 
the fact. 

787. Then tlie moolavie would not convict, he would not find a futwah against 
the prisoner, unless there were two witnesses to the fact ?- — They have a technical 
term, and they would find him guilty on presumptive evidence ; he would state 
that in his futwah, but not guilty' on direct evidence ; that is, supposing the man 
wore by circumstantial ^evidence found guilty of an offence that would involve 
death, be would state in his ' futwefa that the extreme sentence was baned for 
want of a witness or direct testimoby-, but that he would be guilty on presumptive 
evidence. 

. 788. That is, that he would be suspected ? — No ; his futwah would be “ guilty.’* 

789. He would be liable' ib'punisliment? — Yes, to the minor punishment 

790. Is there much difficoft^ fn obtaining evidence, arising from the' parties who 
might give the evidence being tntimidated ? — It.did certainly exist to a great extent, 
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but it is fast decreasinj;. If you separate Bengal end the Western Provinces, it 
may exist in Bengal, it is known to in the Western Provinces it is not by any 
means so frequent. 

791. Has the crime of decoitee decreased ? — Yes ; it is a crime confined to one 
or two districts. , 


792. Is it to the improvement of the police you describe that decrease ? — A groat 

deni of it depends upon the settled state of the country, and likewise to the 
police. ' * • 

793. How often are the sessions held in each district? — Half-yearly. 

794. Are all the prisoners brought to trial ? — 'fhey are all sent up for trial, 

79.5. Are they all tried in each session? — ^They are all put on their trial, 

except there is something that makes them lie over, but the judge is obliged to 
dispose of the calendar and account for the prisoners in every case ; the gaol is 
delivered. The law is, if a case stands over two calendars the prisoner is acquitted 
and set free. Before the system of commissioners of circuit, a man might be con- 
fined for a year before the sessions, the commissioner of the circuit never reaching 
tiie place : it ought to be half-yearly. 

79(1. Under the present system is it the fact that the gaols are regularly delivered 
each half year ? — •! think, under the new system of commissioners, it is delivered 
twice within a twelvemonth. If they have a sessions this month, six months from 
this date there may be very few for trial. 

797. But still they deliver twice a year ? — It would be twice a year, though not 
six months apart. 

798. They are delivered twice a year ? — Yes. 

799. You stated that the system of ^m[>loying commissioners rather than judges 
going the circuit, has failed from the accession of the revenue duties ?— -Yes. 

800. Docs not that circumstance prevent the complete gaol delivery ? — No ; 

because another othcer has been sent to hold the gaol delivery, and this proves the 
failure of the new system. , r 

801. What description of person is he? — An officiating judge for the circuit to 
all intents and purposes ; he has the same pow-er as the commissioner of the 
circuit. 


802. It is another qualified person ? — Yes. 

803. Do those commissioners of necessity possess a knowledge of the law when 
they are first appointed ? — To answer that, 1 must go more into detail than the 
Conimittce may think it right to do. 

804. Will you inform, the Committee whether, in your opinion, the proper means 
for qualifying these Europeans and writers who are employed injudicial functions 
are sufficient ; and if not, what other means you would recommend for securing the 
proper qualification and the proper execution .<i0f the administration of .justice, 
generally ?— I think that a writer who has been attached to the^jhdicial.b^nch, by 
the time he comes to the commissioner's office is qualified to perform tbe'ftibctions of 
a commissioner Of circuit, but 1 doubt much whether he is qualified supposing that he 
has been brought up in the revenue branch and then a commissioner of revenue 
and circuit, I doubt if he is qualified for, the circuit, tbbugh he is fully qualified for 
the revenue'; or vice versd, a man who is brought up in the judicial branch is not 
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qualified perhaps for revenue; .'hut the appointment under the system as it now is, 
of the commissioner of revenue. and circuit, was in this way: The government 
abolished \he courts of circuit and the boards 'of revenue; they had numerically 
a sufficient number of men, and they divided the country out : there were three 
boards of revenue and five coprts of circuit ; they parcelled out the whole country 
into jurisdictions, each containing three or four zillabs, or districts, and government 
appointed a judge from a court of circuit to be a commissioner of revenue and 
circuity and a district was placed under him, with the powers of the board of 
revenue and the commissioners of the circuit : so also an officer was taken from 
the revenue board and made him the same. It is no imputation on an individual 
to say be might not be qualified for one department; the first man in the service 
may be qualified io’ one line, though he may not be so competent in the other : it is 
upon that partly the system has failed. 

805. So far as acquiring a knowledge of the natives goes, is not experience in 
the revenue department important?— I think that tlie judicial officer gains more 
insight, in the course of his service from a writer to the office of commi.ssioner of 
circuit, in revenue matters, than a revenue officer does of the judicial, in rising from 
a writer to the board of revenue. As a civil judge be has to look over the revenue 
proceedings. 

806. Have you any plan by’ which this mischief might be rectified? — ^The com- 
missioners of Circuits were an improvement on the old courts of circuit, by ensuring 
a half-yearly gaol delivery in each district, from giving them a space they could 
travel over within the period. In the Bareilly circuit the judge had to travel 
1,200, or perhaps 2,000 miles in* the half year with all his office ; that was under 
the old regime ; now he has not to travel more than 60 miles from a given centre. 
The new armngement diminishes the sphere in each case, biit it blends the functions 
of the judicial and the revenue departments. Had they given each six instead of 
three districts to superintend in one branch only, if a revenue officer had six instead 
of thi^e, with the duties of circuit judge, confined only to revenue matters, the 
business would have been performed ; that is, the improvement would have been 
substantial. 

807. You would send the same officer^ on their circuit ? — Let them be wholly 
distinct from each other ; restrict the duties, and put one in the revenue and one in 
the judicial. 

808. You w'ould enlarge the spheres, and divide the duties? — Yes, I think it is 
wrong to give them both functions ; a positive evil. 

809. Are the natives ever emplpyec( as judges in criminal cases to any amount ? 
— No. 

810. Not as magistrates ? —No* . 

81 i. Do you tbihk it would be advisable to make natives justices of the peace? — 
Certainly not. 

812. Do you mean that e||swcr generally? — I mean that a native is not a quali- 
fied person to perform theldijjiifips pf a justice of the peace. 

813. Even over natives ?—^NO| not beyond the present police jurisdiction and 

authority he possesses. * * 

• 814. As 
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Si 4. As you say you would not employ natives as justices of the peace, do you 

j'j April 183^. iiiinji it would be safe to have a power of employing them to any limited extent at 
lY. ifannkoH, presidencies in the functions of police ? — It might do no harm ; it would be 
/'v/. ’ inoperative. I tliink they are not yet capable. 

815. Do you think the natives would of themselves have confidence in a native 

justice of the peace? — No, certainly not. t 

816. Do you think there would be any advantage in having some means of 
instructing these writers employed in the administration of justice, in the «general 
principles of law, before they commence their judicial career? — I certainly think 
a man who knows something of law is much better quaiitied than one who . knows 
nothing ; but the local regulations are what he must know. 

8 17. Do you think a person better qualified to discharge the judicial functions 
if he were grounded originally in the general principles of jurisprudence ? — That 
is the object of Ilaileybury, supposing he. attends to those lectures delivered there. 

818. lias the instruction which he gets in the principles of law in Ilaileybury 
been found useful r — Yes, 1 think so ; as far as it goes it is most useful. 

819. Is it desirable to extend itr — I do not know bow it could be extended, 
unless writers were kept longer in England. 

820. Might you not by altering the course of study? — I, myself went there. 
I do not think you could increase the .study of law without decreasing something 
else ; to keep within the present limit of residence in the College, you must take 
away something equally useful to learn, to give more time for the study of law. 

821. And what is that? — I think a writer learns least of the languages. In my 
opinion, the three principal things, a man learns at Ilaileybury are law, political 
economy, and history. Afterwards he has no "opportunity in India of gaining 
similar information. 

822. Would there be an advantage in excluding classical and mathematical 

instruction from Ilaileybury, and substituting many of these more available and 
practicable branches? — I do not think it desirable to exclude classics and ji^iatlie- 
inatics. , 

823. Supposing a certain part of the youth destined for India should be intended 
for the judicial line, would it be advisable to prolong their stay in this country to 
enable them to acquire a knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence more per- 
fectly than they do now ? — It is difficult to lie a man down in tliis country to say 
what line he shall pursue in India. In my own case 1 should have conceived it 
would have been hard to tic me down in England, for it might have happened that 
there was another branch that I might have been tnore disposed to turn my mind 
to after I had seen India. 

824. You are of opinion that the choice of the particular line in which he is to he 
oiuployed cannot well be fixed until he gets to IpdU? — Yes ; and not till, he is out 
of the Calcutta college; till he sees the country: he is sent up as. assistant to 
a place there ; he secs the nature of the business, and he may then fix. himself to 
one branch. 

825. It is pretty much left to the young men there to choose their own lines ? — 
It is ; . but I fancy the exigency of the service often requires, them to be sent. 
Formerly a* man was appointed assistant to a judge and magistrate, which is wholly 

« judicial. 
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judicial, or he chose, and was sent as assistant to the. collector, which is wholly 
revenue; pow they are appointed as assistants to the commissioners of revenue and 
circuit, it remains for them then to be sent whore they may be most wanted. 

826. They are not now enabled to choose whether they will be in the revenue or 
judicial line ? — ^^Every young inan on his emancipation is appointed now assistant 
in the revenue and judicial line •, he is appointed assistant to the commissioner of 
revenue and circuit ; and he is not appointed assistant to a magistrate or collector 
of a specified place,, al he would have been formerly, but under a commissioner, 
who assigns him to any place within his jnrisdictimi; v ' 

827. Does he assign him after he has some knoivledgaof what he is fit for, having 
employed himself.^ — lie assigns him as soon as he'thiiilKk ;him qualified ; it is loft 
entirely to him : sometimes he deputes him under furelation, for it is fair to con- 
ceive he would learn his duty better under a person interested in him. 

828. Is he generallly employed in both departments r — Yes ; alternate days 
usually. 

S'ip. How long upon an average would a young gentleman remain us an assistant 
before he would be appointed a commissioner r — I suppose 1 8 years, perhaps 20. 

830. He would be assistant? — No ; intermediately he may lie a magistrate and 
collector, but before he becomes a commissioner he would see 18 years’ service. 
A writer, after having passed the required e.\amination at the college of Fort 
William, is first appointed (according to the present system) assistant to a commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit, at whose disposal he is placed to be <leputed or 
attached to any office (revenue or magisterial) where his service may lie most 
required. Supposing him deputed to a magistrate’s office, his prospect of rising m 
the service would be thus : * 

1st. Assistant to magistrate : On a salary from 400 to boo rupees per month, fur 
a period of near five years. 

■id. Joint magistrate : On a salary of 800 to 1,000 rupees, for a period of three 
yeacs. 

jd. Magistrate : On a salary of 1,200 to 1,600 rupees, until he might be appointed 
judge of a civi/ court, and Ids magisterial functions would cease ; from wliicu 
he would 

4th. (Commissioner) Rise to a commissfoncr, after iS or 20 years. 

It will be seen from this scale that an officer may be appointed a judge of a cn ii 
court without having gone through the training which he would have under liie 
former system, which was thus : 

Assistant to judge and magistrate ; 

Resistrar and joint magistrate ; 

Judge and magistrate. 

Ily the abolition of registrars (the intermediate step between assistant and judge), 
it is difficult to see how a lAan, whose time is fully occupied, can get that same 
degree of knowledge under the new system he might naturally have gainetl in tuc 
1 o or 12 years’ apprenticeship before he attained the office of judge and ma^trate, 
as far as dviV judge is concerned. But suppose the commissioner to dc(>ute the 
assistant in the revenue department, he would become, 

1st. ^Assistant to a collector, and wholly confined to revenue matters. * 

•jd. L)cputy 
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2d. Deputy collector ; Deputed to make settlements and assessments, and possibly 

created joint magistrate, with all the powers. 

3d. Collector : In charge of a district in every parliculaV relating to revenue. 

4th. Commissioner: He would become a commissioner of revenue and circuit, 

after 1 8 or 20 years. , 

The powers vested by regulation in an assistant to a magistrate, are to hear and 
determine any case made aroer specially for that purpose by the magistrate, and on 
proof and conviction to order a punishment not exceeding one ifionth’s imprisonment, 
or a fine not exceeding 50 rupees. 

A magistrate, on conviction of certain offences, may punish with six months' 
imprisonment, with or without labour and irons, 30 stripes, and a line not exceeding 
200 rupees, commutation to imprisonment not exceeding six months. A magistrate, 
by Regulation XII. I think, of 1818, may on conviction of a burglary (ami thefts 
exceeding 100 rupees in value) sentence to two years’ imprisonment with labour; 
and by another Regulation, in cases of serious affrays, sentence to one year's im- 
prisonment. In all cases of murder, homicide (or attempts), burglaries exceeding 
100 rupees, woundings, administering drugs, child stealing, and other heinous 
offences, the magistrate must, in the event of there being sufficient evidence, commit 
the accused to take his trial before the commissioner of circuit, at the assize or 
session next to be holden. 

831. Is the assistant ever employed in delivering the gaols ? — Never. 

832. What means has the assistant of learning the judicial part of his business ? 
— He is generally appointed to be the assistant to a district ; after having been 
a short time at the commissioner’s office, he assigns him to a district, and in the 
office of that district he learns the routine of duty and gains experience. 

S33. But in the district to which he is appointed as assistant, what is the nature 
of the judicial functions he discharges? — In preparing cases and taking evidence. 

834. What cases does he prepare? — Any the magistrate may send to him. 

835. What is the nature of the preparation of a case ; how does he prepare 
a case ? — Much in the same way as a magistrate prepares a case be^re he commits 
it in this country. 

836. Taking the depositions of witnesses? — Ves; and making the case as com- 
plete as he can, so that the magistrate m^ romc to a decision upon it : the magis- 
trate can send for more evidence and make furtlier inquiry. 

837. That is in the case of minor offences or commitments .? — Of any case that 
may be sent to him. 

838. Does he do so in cases of a graver description that are for trial ? — Yes, he 
prepares it for trial ; he passes no decision. 

839. Are not all the cases of a graver description tried, and the depositions taken, 
before the commissioner of revenue himself Pr—Before the ma^trate, in the magis- 
trate’s office, in the first instance ; but the commissioner of circuit has the whole 
over again before himself and the moolavie. The commissioner is the superior 
authority in the district. 

840. The commissioner is the judge of the circuit ?— Yes. 

84V. And assists in the delivery of the gaols? — Yes ; the judge of circuit only 
Hclr.fers thfe gaols. 

842. Suppose 
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843. Suppose a case of theft of a serious nature, woijld not that case be entirely 
heard from its cominencetnent to its termination before the commissioner, at the 
time of trial ?-— Suppose a thieft takes place in a district under 200 rupees in amount, 
the magistrate disposes of it entirely bimself, even as to the punishment. Supposing 
it to be a heavy case he commits it for trial before the commissioner of circuit, who 
hears the case, and has all the witnesses before him, and takes it all down as a new 
trial. . 

843. "When you speak of the preparation of a case by the assistant, you allude to 
a case below 100 rupees ? — He prepares it for the opinion of the magistrate ; 
the magistrate may say, this is a case which should go to the commissioner at the 
next circuit. 

844. Is the preparation carried on by the assistant, having the Avitnesscs in the 
same room, though the magistrate does not interfere? — Every evidence ought to be 
taken before the English functionary. The assistant takes evidence and tries to 
make the case as complete as he can before he scuds it u[) to the magistrate, who 
goes over the case completely, although he does not take it again in writing; but if 
it goes 10 the commissioner of circuit tlie trial is taken down in Avriting de mreo 
before the commissioner. 

845. So that the instruction of the assistant is brought in actual contact with the 
j)ersons? — He is the person who superintends the whole evidence. 

846. Is it compatible with the judicial service that a young man should attend 
the court as a student; could that be made compatible willi the practice injudicial 
courts r — No. 

847. You say there is no opjmrJiuiiity in which he could be attending, his services 
being required immediately alter college? — Yes. 

848. Would he not be better qualified if he attended as barristers bringing up 
for the bar attend here ?— If you make them barristers you deprive the natives of 
the office of plcarlers. 

849? But could you not give him an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the 
law by attending as a student?— I think he acquires it by the preparation of the 
cases and the taking of evidence. 

850. You think that is bettor than attending as a student ? — It is his own 
interest to get up) the ease as cutup)letely as if it was for his own decision ; he is 
nut fettered except by the law, which he must inquire into and study. 

851. Does he nut act sometunes himself in a judicial capacity as assistant to the 
judge ? — Yes, in |)etty cases. 

852. So that in fact he is to discharge the functions of a judge almost itmuu' 
(liately on his leaving college ? — In disputes in small cases. 

833. At that time surely he cantiot be qualified ? — He cannot of himself hear 
a single case until it is sent from the magistrate ; he cannot try any case, or look at 
the |)8p)crs even, until it is itmrle over regularly hy the magistrate. 

8.54. He may give a decision t — If ho is ordered by the magistrate. 

855. If the magistrate refers a case for his decision he can decider — ^Y^s; the 
rcspionsibility of being able to do that rests with the magistrate ; if it is made over 
to him by the magistrate fur his decision he cun decide it. * 

E.I. — IV. o 856. You 
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856. You assume that he .would not make it over to him if he did not think him 
(lualilird ? — When I. was assistant I hud not a case made over to me for s|x or eii»ljt 
months after I was in tlie office. 

8;j7. In what lan^ua<ie are the depositions taken down r — In Persian. 

8.‘)8. Who does that? — A native writer. , 

What means has the assistant of knowing if they are correctly taken down -• 
— By knowing the language. 

8f)o. But supposing he does not understand Persian? — He 'would not h 9 out of 
the college. Persian is the language by which the assistant is qiialilied for the ser- 
vice : he has given into Ins hand a Persian paper, and lie is to translate it into 
I'.nglish, and an Englisii paper which he is to translate into and write in Persian ; 
he is supposed to he aide to read and write after having done this. 

861. You think him sufficiently qualified in his knowledge of Persian, in the first 
Instance, to superintend the tlcpositions ?— Provided he lias passed college, he 
knows it beforehand ; a man the first time does not understand so much as he does 
by practice after. 

St)2. Do they learn Persian at Ilailcybury ? — Yes ; that is one of the tests. 

863. And he is examined in Persian before he leaves the College at Calcutta ? 

Yes. 1 do not mean that a man when he leaves college reads as fluently as he does 
after having been in an office for a year or two. 

864. You have spoken of the magistrates ; what description of persons are tiie 
magistrates? — The commissioner on circuit is much the same as the judge who 
goes of the assizes in England, and the magistrate is there much in the same way 
a.s a bench of magistrates at the petty sessions. 

86.5. It is a class of civil service? — Yes : the fiirst step from an assistant is to be 
u joint magistrate, he then has a portion of district over which there may be a 
magistrate ; lie then becomes magistrate, and from that he becomes a commissioner 
of circuit : the rise from an assistant to a commissioner is not without intermediate 
grades. • 

806 . The commissioner, the magistrate and the assistant, are all engaged both in 
Judicial and in revenue functions? — Not always; tbe magistrate is a distinct autho- 
rity from the commissioner : the revenue duties are performed by the collectors, 
nut by magistrates. * 

867. That is what you referred to when you said a young man chose what line 
lie would take ?— He rises to a magistrate, then he becomes a commissioner ; 
ultimately he is not so well qualified to be a commissioner of revenue as a person 
M ho has risen from an assistant to a collcctorj and thence to a commissioner of 
revenue. 

868. If he keeps to the revenue line his step is to be a collector? — Yes ; those 
who have been totally confined to one branch cannot be so well qualified for the 
other. 

869. Do you think an assistant is ever called upon to give a judicial opinion upon 
a question before he acquires sufficient experience to do so, that is, soon after leaving 
the college? — If he is called on for a decision it is not final; every decision is 
appealable to the magistrate, and every decision of the magistrate is appealable to 
the commissioner. 

• 870. In 
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870. In order to qualify himself for judicial duties he has to acquire a general 
knowledge^ of law, and also a knowledge of Mahomedan and Hindoo law ? —The * 
Mahomedan and Hindoo law (except in cases in which there is caste or anything of a, 
that kind) forms a very little part of judicial education ; the regulations are the princi- 
pal thing he must know ; the aegulations he is bound by his oath of office to conform 

to, and in their preparation the Hindoo and Mahomedan law were taken into con- 
sideration. The regulations are enforced, and they are the law of the land now ; he 
is bound on his oath fo administer justice by them. 

87 1. That, then, is his only judicial study? — That is his only judicial study. 

872. Are the commissioners at the present moment taken from the class of col- 
lectors and magistrates, either one or the other ? — They have not been in existence 
above two years and a half; they then were taken from the boards of revenue as 
well as the courts of circuit ; now, of course, they would be taken according to their 
standing. A man who would have been eligible to a court of circuit is eligible now 
to a commissioner of revenue and circuit, and he has the two functions, and it he 
IS of standing in the service he is a commissioner of revenue and of the circuit. 

S73. He may be equally chosen from the classes of the magistrates or collectors ? 

— I’he magistrate or the collector equally are steps to a commissionership. 

874. Is not experience in the revenue department of some service to a man in 
adapting him to the judicial ? — That is quite a party question. I think a man is 
a better judge if he knows the detail of revenue proceedings, the same as any man 
must be a better judge the more information he has. The powers of the magistrates 
at Madras and Bengal are not equal. It is a common mistake to suppose that the 
magistrates of Bengal and Madras have the same powers. 

875. In what direction does the zillah judge rise? — It used to be assistant, then 
he was made registrar, and from that a judge, in tvhich capacity he had no magis- 
terial duties at all ; no police. 

876. To what does he arrive beyond that of being a judge of the zillah court r 
— Hew^sed to rise to the court of appeal. 

877. Those ^jrovincial courts being removed, what is his next step ? — The com- 
missioner; every thing ends in the commissioner. In fact there is no distinction of 
lines such as used to prevail in the revenue and judicial departments ; the union of 
these two is most prejudicial, in my opinibn, in many respects. 

878. What is the salary of a commissioner of the circuit? — Thirty-six thousand 
rupees, and 6,000 rupees for travelling allowance. 

879. And what is that of the zillah judge ? — ^Twenty-eight thousand rupees. 

880. And of the magistrate?— From 1,000 to 1,600 rupees a month. 

881. And of the assistant ? — On quitting his college he gets 400 rupees a month, 
and he gets an increase of 100 rupees ; two years after leaving college it is 400 or 
f,oo rupees a month; on that he remains till he gets higher. 
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Luna, 16* die A prills, 1832 . 


The Right Hon. UoniiRT GuAN*r in the Cluiir. 

WILLIAM BUTTERWOllTII BAYLEY, Esq. called in and exarmned. 

882. Will you give to tlie Committee any information as to the present state 
of the judicial establishments of the Company, or any suggestions as to the im- 
provements in it wiiich are required and practicable? — I have explained my senti- 
ments on the administration of civil justice under the jiresidency of Bengal, in 
a minute recorded in November 1829; on that occtision I observed that the ma- 
chinery of Lord Cornwallis's system for the administration of civil justice was from 
the very lirst inadequate to accomplish more than a small portion of the work it 
was expected to perform, and that it was soon found necessary to iiitroiluce variou-' 
■modiiications in that system. The higher courts were from time to time relieved 
from details of minor importance, the powers of the inferior European courts were 
increased, the aid of the revenue officers and of assistant judges was called in, the 
jurisdiction of the native tribunals was largely though very gradually cxtemled, 
objectionable forms were amended or dispensed with, and more summary processes 
were introduced, so that scarcely a year had passed since the promulgation of the 
code of 1793, in which attempts had not been made to remove the grounds of 
civil controversies, to expedite their adjustment or to reduce arrears of suits, which 
had nevertheless continued to accumulate. It was the principle of Lord Corn- 
wallis's system to provide for the administration of civil as well as of criminal 
justice by the almost exclusive agency of European functionaries. The districts 
into which the country was parcelled out w'ere far too extensive and too popgious to 
he successfully superintended by the individuals to whose charge the judicial 
administration was entrusted ; and where the population amounted, as it did in many 
instances, to upwards of a million, the duties required from the judge and magistrate 
were far beyond the {)Ower3 of the mosft active and intelligent officer. The diffi- 
culties thus experienced have been since augmented in the degree in which the 
extension of trade and cultivation, the advance in the value of land and the pro- 
gressive increase of population have multiplied the demands of the public on the 
time of the civil tribunals. It is obvious that w’e began by aiming at more than 
could possibly be accomplished ; that the expectation of being able to carry on the 
administration of justice, civil and criminal, by European agency, was utterly falla- 
cious; that no addition of numerical strength to the European portion of the 
judicial establishments, which the public finances can at present afford, will do more 
than yield a partial or temporary relief, and that we must necessarily look to the 
still more extended employment of natives (subject to European superintendence). 
The system when originally introduced in the year 1793, was ill calculated to 
encourage the formation of a class of natives qualified by their education and cha- 
racter to fill responsible situations in* the adininistration of justice ; they were 
•' ^ employed 
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employed at first either in matters only of very inferjor importance or under tlie “! 
immediate eye of the Judges, but as the necessity of having recourse to tlieir 
assistance became more and more obvious, the original principile was graduaily if, 
departed from, and a body of native judicial officers has been formed who now 
exercise very considerable powers. At first they were entrusted only with the 
decision of suits for money to the extent of 50 rupees, but in the year 1803 a new 
class of officers, called Sudder Aumeens, was established. They were invested with 
power*to determine claims referred to them for real and personal properly to liie 
amount of 100 rupees. In 1814 their powers and those of the Moonsills were 
increased, and their situations rcndere<i in all respects more efficient and respoctuMe. 

In 1821 they were still more enlarged, the jurisdiction of the Moonsills l)eing 
extended to cases of 150 rupees, and of the Sudder Aumeens to cases of 500 rupees. 

In 1 827 a regulation was passed, by which the Sudder Aumeens were under cci tain 
circumstances vested vvith power to try claims to the amount of 1 ,000 rupees ; so that, 
as stated in a minute of one of the judges of the Sudder Devvanny Adav.lut, nine- 
teen-twentieths of the original suits instituted in the civil courts throughout the 
country are now determined by native judges. The most favourable tc.stimony has 
been borne to their talents and assiduity by many of the authorities to whom tliey 
arc subordinate, and in the districts where the inhabitants enjoy tl'.e benelit of 
a comparatively efficient administration of civil justice, it is ascribable in a very 
extensive degree to the instrumentality of those officers. The Sudder Aumeens arc 
now generally men of experience and legal learning; they are assimilated in rcligir))), 
manners, habits and customs with the people, and they are generally reganled with 
respect and confidence both by Europeans and natives. The Moonsills, where proper 
persons have been selected, are likewise found to be extremely serviceable, and an: w ell 
lilted from the local position which they occupy, not only to render justice acce[)tabie 
to the great body of the })eople, but to execute a variety of duties delegated to them 
in the interior of the districts by the superior tribunals. In order, however, to reiidir 
theiiygcnerally trustworthy and efficient, they should be placed on a better Iboling 
in respect to. emolument. With our past experience, we have every reason Ui 
believe that if the Moonsills us well as the Sudder Aumeens meet with liberal and 


due encouragement, the agency of both may be safely employed to a much greater 
extent than it is at present in the administration of civil justice, and that in eotir^e 
of time they may be entrusted with the disposal in the first instance of all origin.il 
suits now cognizable by the civil courts. But in considering the extent to wliicn 
powers might at once be raised, I thought it desirable that they should not take 
cognizance of suits exceeding 5,000 rupees in value or amount. 1 ascribeil much 
of the success which had attended our eiforts to im[)rovc the character of our native 
officers to the caution with which we had proceeded ; increased power was con- 
ferred upon them so soon as experience justified it, and in pro|)ortion to the con- 
fidence reposed in them by* tlieir fellow subjects. I proposed, therefore, 1st, That 
the Moonsills should be empowered to decide suits for money and other personal 
property to tlie amount of 300 rupees, without any restriction as to the period 
within which the cause of action might arise beyond that which is at. presenr 


imposed by the regulations on the institution of suits in all other courts, aud that 
tlicy sliould be remunerated for their trouble to the extent of 100 rupees jicr iin ii-em. 

-Jdb.. That 
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2dly, That tlie present Siulcl^r Aamcens should be empowered to decide generally 
■ all original cases reterred to them, to the extent of 1,000 rupees, as w^ll as cases 
4,^, ill ap|)eal from the Moonsills, on a monthly salary of 200 rupees, with an increase of 
.'JO rupees for such as might hold the office of Moolavie or Pundit ; and ^dly, That 
a superior class of Sudder Aumeeiis should be entertained for the trial and decision 
of civil suits between 1,000 and 5,000 rupees, ^nd with powers to deteriuiue 
appeals from such decisions of the second class of Sudder Aumeens and Moonsitfs 
as might be referred to them for that purpose. I recommended that they sliOuld be 
selected from the law officers of the provincial courts, or that other individuals, of 
uliatcver class or religious persuasion, should be chosen, who might, in the opinion 
of government, on the joint report of the local commissioner and judge, be deemed 
qualified for the trust, and that they sliould receive a monthly allowance of not less 
than 500 sonat rupees. Such an arrangement, I olxserved, would provide for the 
disjiosiil, through native agency, of ihe-whole of the original suits regularly cogni- 
yable by the zillah and city courts up to 5,000 rupees. The appeals from the 
aMoousilfs would be referred to the ordinary Sudder Aumeens, and appeals from the 
ordinary Sudder Aumeens aould in like manner be referred to the principal Sudder 
Aumeens, with a special appeal in both cases to the zillah or city judge. The 
latter officers would be at liberty to retain on their own files any suits they might 
think proper. It would be the special duty of the judge to superintend and regu- 
late tlic proceedings of the native judges, reporting through the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut periodically the degree of estimation in which they might be held. 1 re- 
commended that the summary jurisdiction with which the judges were invested in 
matters of rent should be transferred altogether to the collectors, whose decisions 
sliould be open to revision by the zillah and city judges on the institution of a 
regular suit, the parties still retaining the option of instituting a regular suit in 
the first instance in any court, instead of having recourse to summary process 
before the collector. I recommended the gradual abolition of the provincial 
courts, and that their jurisilietion should be transferred to the Sudder Den*anny 
Ailaulut, which latter should be divided into two courts, one for the Irower, and one 
for the Upper Provinces, I observed, that unless a new Sudder Court were esta- 
blished in the Upper Provinces, or several new judges added to the olu one in 
Calcutta, the provincial courts must be kept up, an arrangement which would in 
the end be attended with a much heavier cost, and was otherwise undesirable. 
To augment the numerical strength of the present Sudder Court would not pro* 
duce a corresponding increase of efficiency, and the control of the judges over the 
remote districts of tne Western Provinces would be exceedingly imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. I thought that the office of magistrate might continue united to 
that of judge, where the civil business of the district was so light as to admit of it ; 
hut feeling that the efficiency which the police had at length attained, cotnpareil 
w itli what it was twenty years ago, in promoting the secifrity both of person and pro- 
perty, was perhaps the greatest blessing which the inhabitants yet enjoyed under 
the British Government, I did not desire to see the office of the magistrate gene- 
rally united with that of the collector. I observed, that by several late regulations 
the criminal powers of the magistrates had been greatly increased, and their duties 
augmented,* and that in many districts* the heavy duties of the collector cophf 
* not 
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not be superadded without imminent danger to the public interests. In those 
provinces wliere the detailed settlement absorbed, aiuf in the opinion of the best 
informed persons, would continue for very many years to absorb the aliention of j 
the collectors, and where they were in future, by a recent enactment, to undertake 
the investigation of almost evg-y question wliich could arise relative to rights and 
interests connected with landed ^property, I could not contemplate the conjunction 
of the two oflices in the same individual, without entertaining serious apprehensions, 
that as»heretofore oti^ or other department must suffer in tlie union. It apj)eLircd 
to me important, therefore, that separate magistrates should be appointeil where- 
ever practicable. The followdng memorandum exhibits, in a concise point of view, 
the nature and extent of the alterations which would l)c effected in tlie system l)y 
the measures proposed. 


JUDICIAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


Present System. 

i . Moomijfs empowered to receive, try and 
determine suits preferred to them for money 
and other personal property not exceeding 
if>o sicca rupees, provided the cause of action 
shall have arisen within the period of three 
years previously to the institution of the suit. 

a. Sudder Atimeem authorized to determine 
original suits referred to them to the extent 
of ooo, and specially 1,000, and to hear ap- 
peals from the decisions of the Mooilsifis. 

Jiegisters empowered to determine suits 
up to rupees 500, and specially to any extent 
referred from the judges' tile, as well as ap- 
peals from the Moonsiil's and Sudder Aumeens. 

4. ZiUah and City Judges empowered to 
<leteiTninc suits to the amount or value of 
10,000 rupees, and regular and special ap- 
peals from the Registrar and native function-, 
aries. 

5. Provincial Courts with original jurisdic- 
tion in all cases preferred to them, above the 
value of 5,000 rupees, and appeals regular 
.ind special from tne Zillah and City Judges 
and Sudder Aumeens. 

G. Court of Sudder Dewa^nt/ and Niza^ 
unit Adawlnt, consisting of five judges, a 
registrar, deputy, &c. 


Proposed System. 

Powers extended to 300 rupees, witliout 
any restriction in regard to the limitation of 
time beyond what is contained in the Ilegiila- 
tions with reference to suits generally. 


Powers extended to 1 .000 rupees generally, 
and appeals from the Moonsiti's as before. 


Office of Registrar discontinued, and speci^il 
Sudder Aumeens established for determini riii 
suits from 1,000 rupees to 5,000, and appeals 
from the ordinary Sudder Aumeens. 

Originaljurisdiction restricted generally to 
suits tne amount of which is not less than 
5,000, and to the cognizance of appeals from 
the native judicial functionaries ; jurisdiction 
in summary suits for rent transferred entirely 
to the collector. 

Provincial Courts to be abolished as soon 
as they shall have completed the business 
now depending before them. 


Two Sudder Courts, one for the Lower Pro- 
vinces on the same establishment as before, 
and the other for the Western Provinces, to 
consist of three judges, one registrar, assist- 
ant, &c. 


SvS3. It is understood that the improvements proposed in the latter part of that 
niinute have been in a considerable degree acted upon subsequently.? — I have 
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ic-asou to know tliat it iias been determined to establish a distinct court of Sudder 
Drwanny Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlutin the Western Provinces, to_.liinit the 
orii'inul jurisdiction of the zillah and city judges to suits above 5,000 rupees in 
vitluc, all suits below that amount being rendered cognizable by native judges. The 
salaries of the native judges have been fixed at diff’ertsnt rates, some at 100 rupees 
a tuuiitli, some at 1 50 rupees a month, some at 250 rupees a month, and some at 
500 rupees a month. The provincial courts are gradually to be abolished as well 
as the olUce of registrar, and summary suits for rent are to be transferred Ho the 
collectors. In addition to those changes, it has been resolved to unite the offices 
of magistrate and collector, to confer police powers on tehsildars, to relieve the 
revenue commissioners from their duties as criminal judges, and to confide those 
duties to the zillah and city judges. The latter arrangements w'ere not advocated 
l)Y me; I do not concur in the expediency of generally uniting the offices of magis- 
trate and collector, or of giving |>ulice power to the subordinate revenue officers, 
and I think that the zillah and city judges cannot perform the duties now executed 
by circuit judges, without precluding them from the cfi'ectual administration of civil 
Justice. 

SS4. AVill you state what your objections arc to the union of the functions of 
collectors and magistrates ? — The objections arc very fiilly stated in para- 
graphs 1 S', to 200 of a letter addressed to the Court of Directors by the govern- 
menl of iJengal, under date of the 22rl of February 1827. The chief practical 
ohjcction in niy judgment is, that the collectors of the extensive districts in the ceded 
and coiKjuered province.s, whose time is already entirely occupied l)y their other 
duties, and must continue to be so occupied till the formation of a permanent 
settlement of the land revenue, cannot adequately jxjrform the additional functions 
• )f a magistrate and superintendent of police. The same objection may likewise be 
ap|died to several coliectorships in the province of llenares and in the Lower 
J’rovinccs. Other objections exist, but this is the principal one. 

885. Do you tliink that on principle there is any objection to tiie union ^f the 
liMictions of justice with those of revenue.' — I do; but the objection does nut 
appear such as to prevent the arrangements where the officers may have leisure and 
capacity to undertake both duties. The objections to vesting tehsildars and 
other subordinate native officers of reventic with the power and functions of police 
«)fficers, a[)pear to me very serious, conceiving as I do that they wouhl be more 
likely to abuse their authority even than the present class of police oflicers. My 
o\\ n opinion, as to the best mode of administering the internal affairs of our old 
established provinces is, that there should be a separate judge, a separate collector, 
and a sc[)aiate magistrate in each district ; this plan has been urged and recom- 
mended itj paragraphs 201 to 208 of the letter addressed to the Court of Directors 
oil the 22d of February 1827, to which I have already referred. 

S8(i. Will you suggest any improvements which occur to you in the system of 
aduiinistcriug civil justice? — L have no doubt that by degrees still more extensive 
powers may lie safely vested in the native judges, and that in the course of time 
our European judicial officers ought to have no other share in the admiuistratiott 
of civjl justice than that of su|)erintcnding the proceedings and hearing appeals 
from the native judges. At the same time I repeat, that much of our success in 
• qualifying 
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qualifying tlie natives for such trusts is owing to the manner in which those powers ^ 

have been gradually conferred upon them. The native judges now decide about Api^iSsa. 
nineteen-twentieths of all the causes adjudicated by our civil courts ; the delay in jy, b. BayUy, Esq. 
tljose cases does not on the average exceed seven or eight mouths from the first 
institution to the decision of the suit In the remaining cases, which arc of higiier 
amount, the delay is undoubtedly*great j but generally speaking, the delays of our 
courts arc less injurioqs, in my opinion, than is supposed in this country. It * is of 
course desirable to expedite the decision of all civil controversies as much as possi- 
ble consistently with justice ; and there are means, in my opinion, by which tliut 
object may be promoted. The heavy arrear of civil business in our Eurojican 
tribunals in the Lower Provinces is ascribable chiefly to the precipitation with 
which the permanent settlement was carried into effect, without sufficiently ascer- 
taining and recording the rights and interests of the various classes of proprietors 
and cultivators of the soil in relation to each other and to the government. The 
arrears have been further augmented by growing confidence in our tribunals, by 
the increased value of land, the increased population, and the march of general 
prosperity and improvement. 

887. When you speak of Europeans superintending the native courts, do you 
mean that they should be present? — No; I meant merely that they should control 
and watch over the processes of inferior tribunals, acting as an appellate court, as a 
court ready to correct errors, to prevent abuses, and to apply a prompt remedy 
to any evils which might arise. 

888. Under such a control, and with a power of appeal hanging over them, 
you conceive the natives might be jit to carry on the functions of judicature without 
the presence of Europeans? — Yes, their character and capacity for judicial busi- 
ness is improving every day, but they must be sufficiently encouraged and rewarded. 

In this case I am persuaded they will prove very trust- worthy. 

889. Do you conceive that in that respect in which the natives were unfit, 

nanicljt moral character, they are improving ? — Yes, in connexion with an improved 
education. ■ • 

890. State why you conceive that the delay which you admit has taken place 
to some extent in the administration of civil justice is not so injurious as is occa- 
sionally supposed ?— -I think the delay originates in a great degree in the parlies 
themselves, in both parties being frequently desirous of protracting the decision of 
the court : suits of large amount may generally be supposed to concern rich indivi- 
duals, to w’hoin the delay of even two or three years in the realization of a claim is 
of less importance than of a small amount to a poor man. In the latter class of 
cases, that is, in 1 9 out of 20 of the whole number, the delay does not appear very 
considerable. 

891. Do you conceive that means might be taken for expediting the proceed- 
ings ? — I think so. 

892. What arc those means? — By far the greatest part of the business in the 
zillah courts, and no inconsiderable portion of that in the criminal courts (of the 
Lower Provinces especially) originates in the want of Uegulations explaining and 
recognizing the dift'erent tenures, and of recoyds defining the relative rights, interests 
and ^uties of the jiroprietors, tenants and cultivators of the soil. I am ^icrsuadcd 

E.i, — IV. V * that 
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ttiat not more than one quarter of the business in our civil courts arises from claims 
or disputes unconnected with land. For the adjustment of mercantile disputes, 
debts and simple contracts, little more is required than' the application of general 
principles of equity, regulated by a due regard to established usages and customs. 
What we chiefly want are accurate records and regulations, defining the rights and 
interests of the cultivators and proprietors of land,* in relation to each other and to 
the government. An intelligible exposition of Hindoo and Alabomedan law would 
also be useful. It is true that the principles of the law of inheritance, and gene> 
rally speaking the main branches of the civil law of the Mahomedans, are pretty 
w’ell known, and do not very frequently give rise to conflicting or irreconcileable 
opinions amongst the Mahomedan lawyers. By the aid of precedents in cases de- 
cided by the Supreme Court and Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the le^ing principles 
of the Mahomedan civil law might be embodied, and might be determined and recog- 
nized without difficulty. It is far otherwise, however, with the Hindoo law. On the 
most important questions connected with the Hindoo law of inheritance, adoption and 
gift, different commentators give difierent expositions, and not only pundits of different 
provinces, but those at tlie same place, will often give opposite bebustaks on the 
sanie question. Some of the most important questions of tliis description have 
been decided by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. Reports of the cases have been 
printed, which now form precedents for the guidance of the civil courts, and the 
Hindoo law may be considered therefore to be fixed as to the specific cases in 
point. In addition to those cases, die decisions of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, 
of the Supreme Court and Sudder Adawlut at Madras, and of the Recorder’s 
Court and Court of Ultimate Ap^ieal at Boml^y, on questions of Hindoo law, 
would furnish other adjudicated prececlents, some of which might be adopted and 
recognized as law. Still these cases would be far too few to serve as a solid basis 
for general legislation, and a long period must elapse before they would materially 
increase in number and value. To form a plain, practical and efficient code of laws 
for the administration of civil Justice amongst the Hindoos, and perhaps the Mahome- 
dans also, especially in relation to the most important heads, such, as inheritance, 
adoption, dower, gift and some others, the plan suggested by Mr. Mill in his 
History of British India, appears to me the only one likely to be attended with suc- 
cess. The following extract will show v^hat 1 mean : " In the first place, as the 
law', according to what we have already seen, is in a state in which it is to a great 
degree incapable of performing the offices of law, and must remain almost wholly 
impotent in a situation in which the deficiencies of law are not supplied by manners, 
let the law be reformed and put into that state in which alone it is adapted to 
answer the ends for which it is intended. Let the laws, whatever they may, for 
the security of existing rights, or the attainment of future advantages, be determined 
to be, receive what alone can bestow upon theip a fixed or real existence ; let them 
all be expressed in a written form of words, words as’ precise and accurate as it is 
possible to make them, and let them be published in a book.” This is what is under- 
stood by a code; without such a code there can be no good administration of justice 
in such’ a state of things as that in India; there can, without it, be. no such admini- 
stration of justice as consists with an^ tolerable degree of human happiness or 
national prosperity. In providing this most important instrument of justice, no 

further 
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further difficulty will be found than the application of •the due measure of virtue ' 

and intelligence not to be looked for in the classes whose interests the vices of the 

law promote. Sir William Jones and others recognized the demand for a code of w. B. 

Indian law, but unhappily thought of no better expedient than that of employing 
some of the natives themselves, as if one of the most difficult tasks to which the 
human mind can be applied, a work to which the highest measure of European 
intelligence is not mono than equal, could be expected to be tolerably performed by 
the unenlightened and perverted intellects of a few Indian pundits. With no 
sanction of reason (;ould anything better be expected than that which was in reality 
produced, a disorderly compilation of loose, vague, stupid or unintelligible quotations 
and maxims, selected arbitrarily from books of law, books of devotion, and books 
of poetry, attended with a commentary which only adds to the mass of absurdity 
and darkness, a farrago by which nothing is defined, nothing established, and from 
which, in the distribution of justice, no assistance beyond the materials of a gross 
inference can for any purpose be derived. To apply the authority of religion, or 
any other authority than that of the government, to the establishment of law, is 
now unnecessary, because the ^reat and multiplied changes which the English have 
made in all the interior regulations of society have already destroyed, in the minds 
of the natives, the association between the ideas of religion and the ideas of law. 

But at any time for combining the authority of religion with that of law, nothing 
more was required than what might still be advisable, namely, to associate the 
most celebrated of the pundits. For digesting the law into ' an accurate code, such 
men would be altogether unqualified ; but they might lend their peculiar and local 
knowledge to him to whom the task is assigned, and they might easily and effec- 
tually annex the authority of religion to his. definitions, by subjoining quotations 
from their sacred books, and declaring the words of the code to be the true inter- 
pretation of them. The law of the natives, and the minds of its interpreters, are 
equally pliant. The words to which any appeal can be made, as the words of the 
law, me so vague and so variable, that they can be accommodated to any meaning ; 
and such is the •eagerness of the pundits to raise themselves in the esteem of their 
masters, that they show the greatest desire to extract from the loose language of 
their sacred books whatever opinions they^conccive to bear the greatest resemblance 
to tlieirs. It would require but little management to obtain the cordial co*o[>eration 
of the doctors, both Moslem and Hindoo, in covering the whole field of law with 
accurate “ definitions and provisions, giving security to all citisiting rights, and the 
most beneficial order to those which ^re yet to accrue.” The difficulty of suc- 
cessfully executing a task of this nature is considerable. The public officer or 
officers employed upon it should be in possession of qualifications not ordinarily to 
be found in the same person, viz. a familiar acquaintance with the Itabits and feel- 
ings of the natives, an intimate knowledge of the Sanscrit languagel some, if not 
a very extensive, acquaintance with the civil laws both of ancient Rome and of the 
nations of Europe, a clear and comprehensive judgment, and great industry. The 
promulgation of a code so concocted and supported by the opinion of the pundits 
and moolvies, as to its general correspondendie, in its Hikin' features, widi 
the doctrines of Hindoo and Mahomedan commentators, would not shock the pre- 
judices of the natives, although it might be found in some instances to differ from 
E.i.-IV. * the 
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the construction commonly .prevailing in some parts of the country, or amonpt 
some tribes and sects, and in others even to be decidedly at variance with principles 
hitherto more generally recognized. The minute subdivision of real property, 
which both the Hindoo and Mafaomedan laws of inheritance have a rapid and 
direct tendency to produce, is a very serious evil, and might beneficially re- 
strained. It might also be rendered imperative that all mutations and transfers of 
real property, all wills, deeds of dower, gift and adoption, should be recorded in 
registry-offices established on similar principles to the registry, required by law in 
Scotland, Middlesex, and part of Yorkshire. Benamee transfers or transfers in 
fictitious names of real property might be guarded against. With regard , to Regu- 
lations which relate to particular branches of revenue, such as salt, opium, customs, 
stamps, coinage, or to the duties, powers and functions of different classes of our 
native officers, or to the forms of procedure in any particular department of the 
administration, the details of each suiiject might be consolidated and included in 
a distinct law, to which all subsequent rules or emendations might be annexed as 
a supplement. This has already been done in many instances in Bengal, and 
generally at Bombay. All or most of these measures would be beneficial ; but they 
appear to me to be matters of much less importance than that of defining and 
recognizing the claims, rights and interests of the various classes of cultivators, 
farmers and proprietors of the land. To the want of such information is to be 
ascribed almost all our difficulties in the adn)inistiution of civil justice, and the 
cliief part of whatever distress and oppression prevails in the Lower Provinces. 

893. Would it not be possible to make provision in any code for the various 
customs of different districts ? — Certainly. I do not of course propose that there 
should be one code for the whole of India, or fur all the provinces under one 
presidency ; but by supplying the defect which I stated of the want of records, by 
defining the rights and tenures of the cultivators of the soil, and the different classes 
of tenantry, we should do more to diminish the mass of civil business, tlian by any 
other measure which occurs to me. 

894. Notwithstanding our administration of civil justice has been defective, do 
you think it has been sufficiently good to attract the confidence of the natives in 
general ? — I do. Their confidence in the European courts proceeds no doubt from 
their opinion of our greater integrity, and the superiority of our moral character ; 
but if the natives had the same advantages in those respects, I should consider them 
infinitely better qualified for the administration of justice in India than any Euro- 
pean possibly can be. 

895. Do you conceive that the natives would become qualified for tlie situation 
of justices of the peace ? — 1 feel more hesitation in giving an opinion as to their fit- 
ness at present; to exercise the powers of a mi^trate, but I see no reason why by 
degrees they should not be entrusted with duties of tlie nature alluded to. They 
are already empowered to take cognizance of, and to punish for petty offences. 

896. Would there be an objection to render them eligible to be justices 
of the peace, at least at the presidencies, leaving it to the local government, to 
select individuals who might be qualified . to discharge the. duties of the office? — 
Under the vigilant superintnidence^ offr. an European, officer, the experiment 
might be ‘tried without material danger, but I do not tliink they could vyet be 

‘ trusted 
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trusted with extensive magisterial functions, especially at a distance from European *; 7“ 

superintenjlence. ^16 AHjf.;,.. 

897* Are there any defats in the laws on any particular subject which you w, H. Haijltv, Estf 
tliink require to be removed think it desirable that the laws on the subject 
of usury should be. modified or abolished. Our laws with regard to interest 
are, that claims u^on bonds, &c.*stipulating for more than 12 per cent, are void so 
far as regards the interest; a plaintiff cannot obtain a judgment for interest in such 
cases, though if the rate of interest has been openly stated on the face of the docu- 
ment, however much it may exceed the legal rate, our courts can give judgment for 
the principal^, if, on the contrary, there be any attempt to elude the law, by a de- 
duction frmn the loan, or by otiier disguise, neither principal nor interest can be 
recovered in our courts. In lieu of this law, I would leave parties at liberty to fix 
their own terms, without any restraint whatever. 

898. You would have the rate of interest wholly unregulated by law, and that 
that particular agreement should be vitiated as others would be, only by fraud — 

Just so. . 

899. The rate of interest is now much below 12 per cent., is it not? — Among 
respectable bankers and European traders in large towns, the rate of interest i.s 
much below 12 per cent., but in small dealings in the interior among the natives, it 
is much larger ; 24 and 30 per cent, is not at all unusual. The borrowers pay, of 
course, for the risk which is run by the lenders in violating the law. Another 
measure which would facilitate the administration of justice has been already 
adverted to; 1 mean the registry of deeds in the manner long practised in Scotland. 

The process also in cases of trand^debts, and of other claims on written documents, 
might be materially simplified, and the decision of such cases greatly expedited. 

We might limit the minute subdivision of landed property which now prevails to an 
injurious extent both amongst Hindoos and Mabomedans. Lastly, I would say 
that every effort should be made to raise the standard of qualification of European 
judg^, as well as of native judges. 

900. In what manner do you conceive that the qualifications of the native 
judges may be raised ?— By suitable salaries and a more perfect education. Integ- 
rity is in one sense a purcliaseable article, and by paying the natives whom we 
employ more liberally, we shall have a nituch better chance of securing that qualifi- 
cation in which they are most deficient. By the process of an improved education we 
are now raising up men infinitely better- fitted by their knowledge for the disciiargc 
of judicial and other duties than the country has yet furnished. 

901. Would the increased emolument have the effect of merely improving .those 
who would otherwise attain those situations, or be candidates for them, or do you 
think it would be the means of attracting into the profession men of a higher caste ? 

— It would sometimes perhaps attract men of higher rank, and possessing better 
qualifications, and the enjoyment of an office of considerable emolument would 
generally render the temptation to be corrupt much l&ss powerful, and would make 
men careful to avoid the hazard of the loss of their offices by imscouduct. 

902. With regard to the qualifications of tlie Europeans, who are to exercise 
judicial functions, what means would you suggest for the imprdvement of these r — 

By a more careful selection in England of individuals who are destined for the 

* • civil 
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civil service generally, and in India by a selection of the very ablest and most cotn- 

it; A pril i 8na« patent of those civil servants for judicial offices. , 

fj. Bnrticih Esq. Are not the fittest persons selected in India for judicial situations, gener- 

ally speaking ? — For the higher offices I think they are, but not always for the situ- 
ation of zillah and city judges. I think that latterly the feeling has been towards 
appointing the ablest men to the revenue depaAment, the duties of which are 
indeed highly important, particularly in the Western Provinces. 

904. What effect has the institution at Haileybury had with regard "to the 
qualifications of the writers, as evinced in India? — Speaking from a genbthl' recol- 
lection of the young men of my own standing, and of those who subseqbefttly came 
out before the College at Haileybury existed, I should say that I have not observed 
any very material improvement from the education of Haileybury. Better quali- 
fied persons for the civil service in India might be obtained by appointing to Hai- 
leybury two or even three individuals for every one individual who is ultimately 
destined for the civil service in India, so that out of 20 or 50 men the 10 best 
should be selected. It is in vain to deny the fact, that very unfit men have occa- 
sionally gone out as civil servants to India. Another suggestion which I have 
heard is, that officers for civil duties in India should be selected from the general 
body of military officers in the Honourable Company’s service, after they shall have 
been for a considerable time employed in the country, and their qualifications, talents 
and capacity shall have been fully developed and ascertained. 

905. According to that scheme, all those who are to serve the Company would 
go out as officers m the army, and be eligible afterwards for civil situations? — Yes ; 
the prize would be so valuable that it would indi^ce a great number of the young 
officers to study the languages, and to conduct themselves with propriety, and 
generally to qualify themselves for situations in the civil service; the only 
danger w'ould be, that undue influence might be used in the selection of the 
individuals. 

906. Would not there be a danger of raising discontent in the army on the part 
of those not selected ? — That danger certainly would exist in some degree ; but the 
same objection may be urged against a selection of officers from the whole body of 
the army for staff situations, not merely of a strictly military nature, but of a civil 
nature. Several militaiy men arc employed in the political department, and in 
charge of districts as collectors and magistrates. 

907. Would you recommend the adidption of the plans you have proposed ; or 
do you merely suggest them for consideration? — I merely allude to them as 
deserving consideration, not having formed any veiy decided opinion upon the sub- 
ject myself. 

908. Recurring to the questions of qualification to be acquired in England by 
writers going tO India, do you conceive that means should be taken of giving a full 
education in the principles of law to the ivriters; or some of them; or woiiid it be 
proper that the selection of European servants for the judicial or other situations 
should be made only in India r — I am of opinion that it would be desirable that 
the education of young men destined for the civil service in India should be carried 
to a greater extent than it is at present'in England that they should not go out to 
India much before the age of 21 or- 22'; that they should have’every possible 

advantage 
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advantage of general ^ucatioo in England, witbou^ aoy of their time being * 
sacribced, |i8 I think it is sacrificed, to the study of native languages; and that the * 
selection ultimately for judicial offices should be made exclusively in India : but fv. n. Tiaylaj, Enq 
1 would give, if possible, to those young men who in India make choice of or are 
selected for the judicial department, special opportunities of attending the superior 
courts of justice, both the Supreme Court and the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 

Instruction in the genpral principles of civil law and the laws of evidence would be 
useful;* but I would say, that no one can be well qualified for a judicial office in 
India without going through some of the details of the revenue department in the 
in^or of - the country, as giving them the opportunities of becoming familiarly 
acquainted with the language, the people, and the usages of the country, and with 
questions most frequently litigated in our courts of justice. 

909. On the supposition that a young man, in the course of education in this 
country, showed any particular aptitude or inclination for some specific branch of 
study, do you see any objection to allowing his proving his qualification to go out, 
by his superior eminence in that department, without exacting from him an average 
share of qualification in other departments? — 1 am aware of no objection, provided 
his general character and past conduct be also satisfactory. A habit of dissipation 
and extravagance should be a complete disqualification for the service ; it has, in 
individual instances, proved very injurious to the administration of India; and that 
is one motive for recommending that civil servants should leave England at a later 
period of life than they do at present. 

910. Have tlie young writers arriving in Calcutta had opportunities of dissipa> 
tion and temptations to it, which i^der a better system might be avoided? — There 
can be no doubt that the collection together of a number of young men in a place 
like Calcutta, which afibrds great facilities for dissipation, has led to much extra- 
vagance and much injury to individuals and the public ; but of late years, during the 
administration of Lord William Bentinck, the mischiefs arising from that cause 
have^n my opinion, been materially diminished, so as not now to form any solid 
ground of objection to the College in Calcutta. Under the present vigilant super- 
intendence, no young man who is either in a slight degree dissipated or habitually 
neglectful of his collegiate studies, is permitted to remain in Calcutta, but is imme- 
diately removed to a station in the interidt* of the country, and placed under the eye 
of some re.spectable civil servant. Those who do remain in Calcutta, who have no 
such tendency to dissipation, posses, great facilities, by the establishment of the 
College of Fort William, for the aqqui^tion .of the native languages, and the period 
employed in acquiring tliose languages is very much shortened in consequence, 

911. Do you think that a young man going out so late as 21 or 22 would be 
able to acquire the native languages sufficiently for the purposes pf judicature? — 

I have no doubt that the acquisition of the languages would ,.b.o rendered more 
difficult by the dificretnee of age, but 1 see nothing to prevent a man at the age of 
21 or 22 from acquiring the native languages with sufficient accuracy to tran^t 
those duties which would eventually devolve upon him. 

912. If a writer does not go out till 31 , might he not previously acquire some 
acquaintance with the rudiments of the hmsuages, without its interfering with his 
general acquirements po-He certainly coum do so; 1 have known individual in- 
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stances of men coming out V> India well acquainted with the Persian language, who 
have had no otiicr instruction than that which England afforded to them ; but there 
are so many more facilities for acquiring the languages bn the spot^ that it is almost 
a waste of time to study them in England. That time might be devoted to more 
impurtant studies. 

913. Do you think a person arriving tliere at 22 could acquire the language so 
as to hold familiar conversation and communication with thp natives in their own 
language? — I see no reason why he should not; the organs of utterance are cer- 
tainly not so flexible at a more advanced age, and probably he will not Sf^k, as he 
would by learning at an earlier age, quite so idiomatically or with so perfect a pro- 
nunciation, as be would if he learnt the language on the spot at an earlier age. 

914. You think it is not at all an insuperable obstacle ? — 1 think it is npt. 

915. Will you state what is your opinion as to the efficiency of the preseht system 
of criminal justice established in the Company’s courts; can you sug*est any im- 
provement in it? — I entertain, upon the whole, a very favourable opinion of the 
manner in which criminal justice is administered in the interior of the Company’s 
provinces in the Bengal Presidency ; our criminal laws are mild in the degree of 
punishment they award ; prisoners are brought to trial without any great delay ; 
abundant care is taken to guard against their being convicted unjustly ; and, upon 
the whole, I think tlie system works very well. 1 am possessed of a memorandum 
intended to show the operation of the criminal laws and the state of crime under 
the Bengal Presidency. The Memorandum in question, with the Tables annexed, 
were prepared by the late lamented and very intelligent public officer, Mr. Edward 
Strachey, who sent them to me not long before l^s death. It was his intention to 
have submitted them to the Committee, as containing a full and satisfactory view 
of the operation of the criminal laws as administered in Bengal. The Memorandum 
commences with a short explanation of the system of police and criminal judica- 
ture established in the Lower and Western Provinces, explaining the powers and 
authorities exercised by the magistrates, the judges of circuit, and the Nyramut 
Adawlut. The Tables exhibit a list of the most heinous crimes ascertained to have 
been committed in the Lower and Western Provinces of Bengal for a series of 
years, the number of commitments and convictions in the criminal Courts, with the 
punishments to which those convicted wcAi^ sentenced. The results are afterwards 
compared with the convictions and punishments in England and Wales, in Ireland, 
and in several countries in Continental Europe. 

\^rhe witness delivered in the Satnei which was read. See p. 1 26.] 

Of late years the punishments formerly applicable to crimes of difi'erent deno- 
minations have^en very much mitigated in seventy; extraordinary care is paid to 
the comfort and: health of the prisoners confined in our gaols; our police officers 
have been furnished with a manual of instructions (Regulation KX. 1817), which 
1 conceive to be valuable in themselves,, and to have operated to prevent in a con- 
siderable degree abuses which formerly, were prevalent among' the police officers; 
and, generally speaking, the whole system of police and administration of criminal 
justice has greatly improved of late yeai^ and is ip practice very efficient. , 1 am 
of opinion .that the use of oaths in our*'cburts of justice might be abandoned with- 
• * hut 
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out injury, if not with, advantage ; the great cause of §iilure in the administration 
of criminal as well as of civil justice is the habitual disregard for truth, which unhap- 
pily pervatfes the bulk of llie native community, and the little security which the ly, a. E>q. 

obligation of an oath adds to the testimony of witnesses. 1 do not believe that 
this characteristic vice of the natives of India has been fostered or increased by the 
establisiiment of our courts of Juatice, as is generally imagined ; the same vice has 
been found to prevail to at least an equal extent in Mysore, in the Mahmtta coun- 
try, and ia other parts' of India, to which our authority has not extended, and where 
our instituUons were totally unknown ; false testimony has, in certain cases, been 
directly encouraged and approved by the sanction of ttie great lawgiver of the Hin- 
doos ; the offence of perjury can be expiated by very simple penances, and the 
inhabitants of India generally must undergo a great moral regeneration before the 
evil which saps the very foundations of justice, and bars all confidence between 
man and mao, shall be effectually remedied. My own impression is, that, generally 
speaking, the moral sanction of an oath does not, especially auiong tlie lower classes, 
materially add to the value of native testimony ; that the only practical restraint on 
perjury, is dread of .the punishment prescribed" by law for that ofience, and that the 
fear of consequences in a future state, or the apprehended loss of character and 
reputation amongst their countrymen, has little effect in securing true and honest 
testimony on the part of those who may be inffucuced by the bias of fear, favour or 
affection. I think the experiment of dispensing with oaths in civil and criminal 
cases of minor importance might he tried in the first instance, and afterw'ards ex- 
tended, if it succeeded, to cases of higher importance. Already persons of respec- 
tability arc exempted from taking an oath in our courts of justice on signing a 
solemn declaration, prescribed by the Regulations. Retrospective oaths are no 
longer taken by the law officers of our civil and criminal courts; and the ministerial 
native officer of the courts of judicature, and other native officers employed in the 
judicial or revenue departments, or in any public office whatsoever, are no lunger 
compelled to take and subscribe an oath previously to entering upon the discharge 
of the duties o^tbe office, but are now required only to subscribe a solemn decla- 
ration to the same effect. Every effort has been made by the government to pro- 
mote a knowledge of our laws, by publishing, both in the English and native 
languages, abstracts aud digests of them, tis well as precedents of cases decided by 
the highest tribunals, and by instructing those natives who are destined for public 
situations in the principles of our judicial administration, as far as it can be done in 
the colleges and seminaries established by government. The progre-ss of education 
in India within the last six or eiglit years, has been very rapid ; and if funds could 
be afforded, a much larger supply of native officers, fitted for the administration of 
the affairs of the country, might be furoisbed. 1 do not think, that there is any 
chance of the English language being introduced geueially, or being made a substi- 
tute fur the Persian language in our courts of justice; it might indeed be brought 
into use by degrees in the districts immediately proximate to Calcutta, but even 
then 1 should doubt the advantage or utility of a change. 

916. Is the evidence of witnesses who do not understand Persian, put down 
in the Persian language, and in that oni^'?~£very' witness has tlie option of having 
bis evidence taken down in Persian, or in the language or dialect with which he is 
— IV. q • most 
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most familiar, and in Bengal, I believe it to be the general practice to take down 
and record tlie evidence of the Hindoo natives of Bengal in the Beogalese laii- 
. guage. IVIahoniedans, who speak the Hindostanee language, generally have their 
evidence taken down in Persian ; the Hindostanee language having no proper 
character of its own, and Persian being understood by every Mahotnedan of 
education. In the Western Provinces the dialedts are various, and the Naguree 
character cannot be written very rapidly. On. these accounts the evidence is, 
I believe, generally recorded in the Persian language. , ■ • 

9 '7-^ You have stated your opinion as to the present state of civil and criminal 
justice in the courts of Bengal, and have suggested some improvements. On the 
supposition that there was an increased number of Europeans, either a$ settlers or 
as mere residents in the interior of the country, do you conceive that the present 
courts, or generally the present judicial system of the country, could remain, or 
that the improvements to which you have adverted could be in that case success* 
fully introduced? — My answer to that question would be guided a good deal by 
the number of Englishmen likely to proceed to India. If the number were small, 
I should not consider any changes exclusively for the benefit of those few indi- 
viduals necessary ; if the number, on the contrary, was very considerable, and if it 
were designed to encourage the influx of Englishmen into the interior of India, 
then undoubtedly some changes would be desirable ; but whatever changes are 
effected, if they are really improvements, should be shared by the natives in an 
equal degree with Englishmen. 1 think that we ought not to legislate with a special 
regard for Englishmen, and that the natives have a superior claim to consideration 
in questions of improving our system for the adi^inistration of justice in India. At 
the present moment foreign Europetgis, Frenchmen, Dutchmen and Germans, of 
whom there arc many individuals in the interior of our provinces, are subject to 
our laws and tribunals, civil and criminal, on precisely the same footing as the 
natives of India, and I have never beard of any serious complaints upon that 
point ; at the same time, whatever improvements in the laws themselves 05. their 
administration may be desirable, should I think be left to the local administration 
in India, and should not emanate, except as regards general principles, from Eng- 
land. If the Parliament of Great Britain could be satisfied with leaving the legis- 
lative powers in the hands of the GoveVnor-Gencral and Council exclusively in 
India, I should prefer that to a Legislative Council ; but if, as is perhaps to be 
expected, such should not be considered desirable, I see no objection to the plan 
proposed in Bengal ot establishing a Legislative Council, comprising the judges of 
the Supreme Court and the members of government ; nor should 1 see any objec- 
tion to the admission of other persons into the Council, provided they were to 
he selected . by the government in India, with the approbation of the home 
authorities. 

(ji 'S. If increased facilities were given to the entrance of Europeans into the 
interior ot the country, and to their residence and settlement, do you think that 
a materially increased number of British subjects would be found to avail themselves 
of such lacilities r— My impression is, that very exaggerated notions are entertained 
in England both of the advantages aqd disadvantages likely to result from afford, 
ing incrcalicd facilities to the admission of British subjects into the interior of |ndia. 

1 do 
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1 do not tliink there would be any great influx of £ng)islmien, under any advaii* 
tages whicji could be held out to them in India^ or that they would bring any great 
accession of capital to that already existing there ; and I do not, therefore, anticijiate 
either any large benefits or any considerable injury from such a change in tlie 
present system. 

919. What are your particular reasons for supposing there might not be a 
considerable influx of, Europeans into India, if there were unliiniied powers given 
to them*to resort thither? — I think that of late years those who were desirous of 
settling there have had little or no difficulty in doing so. The 'govermnent of 
Bengal has rarely, if ever, refused the application (however contrary to law) of 
individuals who wished to go into the interior of the country ; and the Board 
of Control have, 1 believe, granted permission in instances in which it had been 
refused by the Court of Directors. My opinion that no capital will he brought 
from England into India arises from little or none having been brought hitherto, 
even at periods when interest has been at a much higher rate than it now is. 

920. Do you think more capital would not go to India if the restriction on 
Europeans resorting to India was altogether taken away ? — I do not think that 
capital would be sent from England, but I think that capital which would be other- 
wise remitted to England would probably remain in India. 

921. Do you not think that Europeans without capital, |)ersons of broken for- 
tunc.s and character, might be tempted to go out as adventurers ? — That is a mis- 
chief to be apprehended ; but I think that they w'ould fail of success there, and that 
their residence would be of short duration. 

922. Might they not in the i^eantimc create disturbance in the interior of 
India, if they were allowed indiscriminately to go there? — I think if there were no 
power vested in government to remove them that would be the case. 

923. You think that a discretionary poxver ought to be vested in the govern- 
ment of India to remove Europeans who disturbed the peace of the country r — 
I would say, it is not necessary to remove them from India, but that a discretionary 
power should be vested in the government of removing them from the interior of the 
country to the presidency. I think that permission should be obtained by individuals 
wishing to go from Calcutta into the intcriar, and that the government should have the 
power of removing individuals grossly misconducting themselves from the country 
to the presidency ; Europeans might be guilty of violent, insulting and ofl’ensive 
conduct, which though not perhaps punishable by law, might be extremely irritating 
and distressing to the natives. 

924. You think that might pnswer the purpose without the power of deporta- 

tion r — Yes, I think that the latter would then be unnecessary. So tong as the 
government could remove them from the interior to Calcutta, the chief cause of 
danger would cease. ■* 

925. Supposing, for argument sake, an increased number of Europeans in the 
interior of the country subject to provincial judicature, do you think it would be 
|) 0 ssible in that case to extend the powers of employment of natives as judges in 
the provincial courts in the manner contemplated by some of your previous answers? 
r~l think that under no circuoiatances would an Englishman residing in Ihc interior 

£.*!.— IV. Q 2 -of 
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; 7“ of the country like to be sabjected to the jurisdiction of a native judge either civil 
or criminal. . . 

fV. B. Bayley, Esq. 926. Do you think it advisable that he should be? — I cannot say that I do; 

unless the number of Europeans were great, I see no reason why an European 
judge should not be associated with a native judge in the cognizance of the few 
cases where Europeans were parties, the other parties being natives. 

927. How far are foreign Europeans who reside in the interior of the country 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Company’s courts? — In criminal cases they are 
subject like the natives to the jurisdiction of the Magisbates* Court, the Court of 
Circuit and the Nizamut Adawlut, all of which are superintended by llritish Euro- 
pean subjects, and are not liable to be sentenced to punishment by a native. The 
only natives who are vested in any degree with the administration of criminal jus- 
tice are the Sudder Aumcens, to whom petty cases are referred, assaults and tres- 
passes and petty thefts and slight misdemeanors, at the discretion of the magistrate. 
Ill such cases they can award a judgment of imprisonment not exceeding lifteen 
days, and a small line, but not corporeal punishment 

928. May those judgments be carried into effect without the authority of the 
magistrate ? — ^Thc parties have a right to appeal to the magistrate from them, but if 
there is no appeal they are carried into effect. 

929. Would Europeans, not British subjects, be subjected to those persons ? — 
If the magistrate chose to refer the case to them they would, but that has rarely, 

’ if ever, been done, and I think it would be generally considered objectionable. 
In civil cases, a foreign European would have his claim decided preci.scly in the 
same manner as the natives themselves. V 

930. Has the circumstance of a foreigner, being subject in civil cases to the 
jurisdiction of the country courts, been found to opemic as an obstacle to foreign 
Europeans settling or residing in those districts ? — No, I do not think that their 
being subject to those courts has operated in the slightest degree to prevent their 
settling in India. Generally speaking, I should say the magisUatc would naL refer 
the cases of foreign. Europeans to native judges, but would rather ‘retain them on 
his own file, and this not from consideration to the European, but to the native 
judge himself; the danger being, in my opinion, that the native judge would either 
from fear or other motive be inclined to do more for the European or British subject 
than for the native. 

931. Ho you think (hat the employment of the natives in the administration of 
civil justice in India beyond that you have mentioned, would be satisfaclory to the 
natives themselves ? — I think that the natives employed as judges will, if properly 
treated and remunerated, merit and receive increased confidence from their country- 
men as well as from Europeans, and this in the administration of criminal as well 
as of civil justice. 

932. Can you give the Committee any information with respect to. the costs of 
suit in the country courts of Bengal ?— -The amount of the expense to which the 
parties arc subjected in the adjudication of cases in our civil courts in the interior 
of the country, has, 1 think, been misunderstood ; the costs incurred by both 
parties in civil suits cognizable in the courts of Moonsiffs and Sudder Aumeens, 
which vary in their value from lo to 500 rupees, or from 1/. to 50/. sterling, in- 
cluding 
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eluding the expense of both parties from the commeneement to the conclusion of 

the suit, amount on an average to 22 per cent. In suits from 500 to 5,000 rupees, Apnl 
or in tliose ordinarily cognizable ^ the Zillah Judges, the costs to both parties, as b. 
above explained, average about 10 per cent, of the value of the thing litigated. In 
the class of suits tried by the Provincial Judges, the expense is, on the average pro- 
portion, nine per cent In suits tfognizable by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, about 
six per cent. . Those results were founded on official inquiries made in the year 
1818 ; they include all authorized costs and expenses of every description charged 
to both plamtiiT and defendant, the institution fee, the fees on exhibits and processes 
of all kinds, stamps, paper, pleader's fees, allowances to witnesses, 8 ic. I'he 
amount is charged in the decree to the plaintiif or to the defendant, or divided 
between the parties, according to the nature of the decision. ’Hje expense, con- 
siderable as it appears in cases below 500 rupees, is not heavy, when compared 
with that incurred by litigants in courts of law or equity in England in contested 
claims to a similar amount. 

933. If a suit goes through all its stages, the per-centage must be added in each 
court ? — Yes ; but in appeals the expense of taking fresh evidence is rarely incurred, 
and the pleadings are much shorter. 

934. Arc you favourable to the mode of trying by punchayet? — ^The subject of 
the punchayet has been very fully discussed in paragraphs 33 to 72 of a Despatch, 
dated 22d February 1827, from the Bengal Government to the Court of Directors. 

That Despatch contains a general review of the judicial administration, civil arid 

criminal, under the Presidency of Bengal ; and I beg leave lo refer to it for my see .^ppeiiHi>. 
sentiments generally on the aciualelatc, and the means of improving our judicial 
system. * 

I am adverse to the introduction of punchayets as a formal and legalized part of 
our system for the settlement of claims to real or personal property, but as an insti- 
tutioik for regulating questions of caste and religious discipline, of alleged breaches ' 
of the conventional rules or bye-laws of trades, professions, societies or classes of 
people united for civil or religious purposes, I consider the punchayet to be highly 
useful ; it exercises a species of jurisdiction for which our tribunals are particularly 
ill qualified, and it is very important thtit the jurisdiction should remain as long as 
possible with those to whom it is confided by the voluntary acquiescence and sub- 
mission of the parties most deeply interested. 

It is a subject of regret that the natives can rarely be prevailed upon to submit 
ordinary civil controversies to the adjustment of a punchayet by arbitration. 

Every European judge urges and encourages parties in suits before him to adopt 
this course, but with very little success. I may observe, that the Bombay Regula- 
tions authorize the Europeap judges presiding over civil or criminal courts to seek 
assistance, whenever they may desire it, from respectable natives, by employing 
them as assessors ; but without allowing their opinion to bind or control the final 
decision of the judge. 

I think that a similar rule might be adopted with advantage in the courts under 
the Bengal Presidency. • . ' 
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April 183.:. TABLES intended to show tlie Operation of the Criminal Laws and the State of Cbimb 
/r fi li^cu E%q Bengal; referred to in the Evidence of W. Bl Bayley, Esq.-, p. 120. 


REMARKS, r 

THE countries here referred to are not the whole territory undef the Bengal government, 
but that ])art of it only (called the Lower and Western Provinces) which is supject to the 
General Regulations. 

Some explanation of the system of police and criminal judicature established in those 
countries is necessary before the Tables are particularly noticed. ^ ■ • 

The police jurisdictions under darogahs were originally intended to include spaces of 
about 20 miles square, but they arc of greater or less extent as circumstances require. 
There are from 15 to 20 thannahs or darogahs’ stations in a zillah, the total number being in 
the Lower Provinces near 500, and in the Western near 400. At each station under the 
darogah are a niohurer or writer, and a jemadar, with from 20 to 50 burkundauzes, 
peons, or in*cgular soldiers. It is not to be understood that the whole business of the 
police is performed by these establishments. The zemindars or their agents^ or other 
local officers or servants under them, are required to give immediate information at the 
principal police station of all crimes committed within their limits, and the duty of tracing 
and apprehending criminals is chiefly performed by the village officers or servants under the 
occasional direction and supervision of some person from the thannah. 

The darogahs report their proceedings regularly to the magistrate, and receive orders 
from him. Their principal duties are to receive criminal charges, to hold inquests, to for- 
ward accused persons with their prosecutors and witnesses to the magistrate, and generally 
to perform such acts as the regulations prescribe with a view to the discovery, apprehen- 
sion and ultimate trial of ofi'enders. The darogahs^are prohibited from taking cognizance 
of charges for adultery, fornication, calumny, abusive language, slight trespass, and in- 
considerable assaults ; persons who prefer such complaints are to be referred to the ma- 
gistrate. 

The magistrate's duty is to apprehend all disturbers of the peace and persons charged 
before him with crimes and misclcnicanors; he is authorized to try complaints for« 'pertain 
offences, and to punish to a certain extent. In other cases he commits offenders to be tried 
before the Court of Circuit. In cases of burglary, theft or other depredations not amount- 
ing to robbery by open violence, and of affrays unattended with aggravating circumstances, 
the magistrates are empowered to inflict punii^iment as far as two years’ imprisonment, with 
hard labour and stripes with a rattan. For other offences the magistrates are empowered 
to punish as far as imprisonment for one year, or fine not exceeding 200 rupees. The 
crimes for which magistrates are authorized to inflict these punishments arc in the regula- 
tions only, referred to generally in these words : “ In all cases of conviction before them of 
any criminal offence punishable by the Mafaomedan law and the Regulations,"* magis- 
trates’ assistants, when specially authorized by government, are empowered to punish to the 
extent of imprisonment for a year, or 200 rupees fine ; and in cases of theft, 30 stripes with 
a rattan. Assistants not vested with special fiowers are autiiori;Eed to punish in various 
cases of petty offences to the extent of 15 days’ imprisonment, and a fine of 50 rupees, com- 

mutable, 

* The Uegulations, however, do not specify what those offences arc which are piiniahable by. the 
Mahoinodaii law, nor do tliey require that any reference should be made by the magistrate to a 
Mahomedan law oHirer, as in the Court of Circuit; and the offences declared by the RcguUiions to 
be punishable by the magistrates are spoken qf merely as petty offences ; such as abusive language, 
calumny, inhonsidcrable assaults, or affrays and petty thefts. 
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mutable, if the fine be not paid, to 15 days further imprisonjaent ; and in cases of petty 

theft, to the extent of 30 stripes with a rattan, and a month’s imprisonment. The Hindoo 

or Mahoraedan law officers oP the Zillah Courts also are empowered to try petty cases 

referred to them by the magistrates, and to inflict punishment to the extent allowed to / - 7 

assistants not vested with special powers. There were in 1825, in the Lower and Western 

Provinces, including Cuttack, (>3 stations of magistrates and joint magistrates. 

The Courts of Circuit, before the changes introduced in iSticj, consisted each of four or 
more judges, mih two Mahomedan law officers. There were four of these tribunals at 
principal ^stotioDS in the Lower Provinces, and two in the Western. When the judges 
were on circuit, one of them, with a law officer as an assessor, formed a court, and held 
half-yearly sessions and ^ol deliveries at each station, the judges going in rotation within 
their own divisions. Before this court all prisoners committed or held to bail by the ma- 
gistrate were tried. The number of stations of magistrate and joint magistrates visited by 
Uiem, were ag in the Lower Provinces, and 21 in the Western. The duties of the circuit 
are in future to be performed by a commissioner; but the rules for the conduct of this 
officer as a judge of circuit are generally the same as the old ones. V\ hen the proceedings 
on a trial are closed, the law oflicer gives his futwa, or law exposition on the case. If the 
futwa acquit the prisoner, the judge, if lie concur in the acquittal, orders the prisoner to be 
released. If the futwa declare the prisoner guilty, the judge, if he concur, and is em- 
powered by the Regulations to pass final sentence in the case, passes sentence accordingly. 

If he disapprove the futwa, or is not authorized to pass a final sentence, he refers the pro- 
ceedings to the Nizamut Adavviut. The judge of circuit is competent, in certain cases, to 
pass sentence to the extent of 14 years’ imprisonment, and corporeal punishment. If the 
prisoner be liable to perpetual imprisonment, or the punishment of death, the proceedings 
are sent to the Nizamut Adawlut; in the fomior case sentence is passed by the judge of 
circuit, but it requires the conflrmatiun of the Nizamut Adawlut, and in the latter he does 
not pass sentence. The Mahomedan law (notwithstanding the l^utwa) is not always the 
guide of the circuit judge, it is modified by many enactments of the Regulations, and it is 
according to the Regulations, and not, strictly speaking, according to the Mahomedan law 
that criminal justice is administered in the Courts of Circuit. These courts are bound to 
conduct their proceedings under prescribed rules. They are, moreover, vested with powers 
of superintendence and control over the magistrates within their respective divisions. They 
can call for the magistrate’s proceedings, and pass such orders on them as they think 
propefT The judges on circuit, after their half-yeargoal deliveries at every zillah station, 
make a report to uie Nizamut Adawlut, comprising an account of all such matters as they 
deem of importance to communicate relating to the police and administration of criminal 
justice in each zillah, with any propositions for improvement which they may think fit to 
make, and the Nizamut Adawlut forward tBe reports with their comments to Govern- 
ment. 

The Nizamut Adawlut, or superior criminal court stationed at Calcutta, has for some 
years past consisted of five judges, with a sufficient number of law officers. By thi.s court 
orders or sentences are passed on trials referred to' them by the Court of Circuit. They are 
empowered to mitigate punishments, and in cases not specially provided for, they can 
inflict on criminals, punishment to any extent short of death. They superintend and ppn- 
trol the proceedings of the Coqrts gf Circuit and the m^istrates; they cognizance of 
all matters relating to the administration of justice in criminal cases, ^ the police of 
tlie country, and they expound tlie Regulations in all doubtful points. 

The powers of all the judicial officers have been from time to time defined and modified 
by various regulations, and rules of proceduic, with every check against abuse, and every 
safeguard for justice that could be devised, have been prescribed. In every case provision 
is made for the due reception of all evidence on both aiders, all the proceedings are re- 
corded, and all (except those before the Nizamut Adawlut) arc subject to a revision by a 
superior court. 

Although 
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Although all final sentences of death, or perpetual ’ imprisonment, are passed by the 
judges of the Nizainut Adawlut, the opinions of the judges of circuit, of the law oificersi of 
the Court of Circuit, and of the law officers of the Nizamut Adawlut, must be submitted to 
them with the irial in evety case, and must be considered before such sentences can be 
passed. Under the checks thus provided, the fate of persons subject to the extreme penalty 
of the law is decided with the most scrupulous care and humanity , 

In some parts of Europe (England and France for exanmle), \vhere information affecting 
the interests of men in society is extensively and easily diffused, mpst of the offences highly 
injurious to individuals or to the community are made generally known soon ^ftei^they are 
committed, but no accounts of them are recorded ; and it is only by statements of the opera- 
tion of < the criminal courts that any sort of approach can be made to an official knowledge 
of the number of crimes committed throughout the country. In India, however, the state of 
things is different, and unless through the intervention of officers employed by government, 
the commission of offences is little known beyond the immediate neigbonrhood of the place 
where they have occurred. It is the special care of the Bengal government to procure an 
account of every considerable crime committed in the country, whether the culprit be brought 
before a tribunal or not ; but the statements of the number of persons convicted of different 
crimes, especially those referred to the Nizamut Adawlut, are yet in an imperfect state- 

The yearly reports made to government by the superintendents of police contain state- 
ments of the number of heinous crimes committed in each zillah or magistrate’s jurisdiction, 
distinguishing them under several heads, of the computed value of property robbed or stolen, 
and recovered; of the number of persons supposed to be concerned in the crimes committed ; 
of the number convicted and acquitted before the Courts of Circuit and the magistrates, 
their assistants and law officers, and of the number of persons in confinement in the several 
gaols at the end of the year. The superintendent sends also occasionally special reports to 
government, and he corresponds, as circumstances may require, with the magistrates who 
are subject to his control. 

^ In 


* The manner in which this duty is performed in Bengal will be seen from Ihe following account : 

In five years, \iz. from 1816 to 1820, the cases of 734 persons, charged with murder in the Western 
Provinces, were referred to the Nizamut Adawlut ; of these, 307 were acquitted, 34^ were sef.'lenced 
to death or perpetual imprisonment, and 78 to inferior degrees of punishment. • 

lo 325 cases, the decisions of the judges of the Nizamut Adawlut were opposed to one or more of the 
inferior judicial authorities; that is to say, the circuit judge, the law officer of the Court of Circuit, 
law officers of the Nizamut Adawlut. 

In 78, their decisions were opposed, not to the conviction of the prisoner, but as to the degree of 
his criminality and his punishment. 

In 331, their decisions were nut opposed. 

Of the opposed decisions, 37 were acquittals, and e88 convictions. 

Of the 37 acquittals, 7 were opposed to the opinion of the judge of circuit alone, fi to the opinions 
of the judge of circuit and bis law officer, 17 to the opinion of the law officers of the Court of Circuit 
alone, 1 to tbeopjoions of the law officers of both courts, and 10 to the opinions of the law officers of 
the Nizamut AdaWlut alone. 

Of the 288 acquittals, the opposed opinions were, 70 of the jiid^e of circuit alone, ggiof the judge of 
circuit and the law officers of both courts, 41 of the judge of circuit and his law officer, 21 of the 
judge of circuit and law officers of the Nizamut Adawlut, 37 of the law officer of the Court of Circuit 
alone, 20 of the law officers of both courts. 

In 349 convictions by the judges of the Nizamut Adawlut, their sentences were in opposition to the 
judge of circuit in 9 cases, to the law officers of, the Coiirt of Circuit in eo, to fhO law officers of the 
Nizamut Adhwlut in 11. 


In 
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These statements, however diligently compiled, are subjectoto errors from various causes. 

Crimes committed may have been concealed from the native police or from the magistrate, April 183a. 
dr they may have been misreptesehted ; the same sort of crime may have been arranged “ — r 

under one head by one officer, and another head by another ; often it cannot be known 
whether crimes were committed as staled, till after a full investigation of circumstances, 
perhaps not till after trial of the accused. 

From these documents the Tables (A,) (B.) and (C.) are taken. The others marked (D.) 
and (E.) which contain Ksts of crimes, with the number of persons convicted of such crimes, 
and thofe marki^ 1 to 9, which contain lists of persons punished, without any account of 
the crimes for which they were sentenced, are, with the exception of No. 3, and those con- 
nected with it, extracted from statements of the operation of the criminal courts which were 
furnished by the Nizamut Adawlut. 

The following is an account of the contents of these Tables : 

TABLES 


In 307* acquittals by the judges of the Nizamut Adawlut, their sentences were in opposition to the 
judge of circuit in 231 ease.s, to the law officer of the Court of Circuit in 197, and to law officers of 
the Court of Circuit in 140. 

There are 99 instances of acquittal hy the judges of the Nizamut Adawlut, in opposition to the 
unaiiinious opinions of the other judicial authorities ; but not one instance of conviction. 




Convictions, 



37- 


(-Opposed 395.^ 

Acquittals, 
288. (6) 

Total Cases 


referred, 

:34- (0) 

OpposLHi in 



ABSTRACT OF THE ABOVE. 

^ f Opposed by the judge of circuit alone 
I Ditto • •ditto - and law officer of ditt 
/ Ditto • by law officer of circuit alone 
I Ditto - by law officers of botli courts 
i Ditto • by Nizamut Adawlut alone - 


2 

17 

1 

10 


part, 78. 

Not opposed, r Convictions 
331* hAcquittols 


r Ditto - by judge of circuit alone - - - 70 

Ditto • ditto • and law officers of both courts - 99 
Ditto - by judge and law officer of circuit • - 4^ 

Ditto - ditto * and law officers of Nizamut Adawlut 21 
Diyo - by law officer of circuit alone - - 37 

Ditto - ditto - and law officers of Nizamut Adawlut 20 


31a 

^9 


(a) Cases are referred, cither because there is a difFeretico of opinion between the judge of circuit 
and his law officer as to the guilt of the accused, or because the uccused having been convicted ol 
murder by their concurrent opinions, is liable to a sentence of death, which oaQ> be passed by the 
Nizamut Adawlut only, or of perpetual imprisonment, which requires the confirmation of the saint- 
authority. 

{b] The number of acquittals by the judges of the Nizamut Adawlut, against the opinion of tin 
circuit judge, as to the guilt of the accused, seems great; but as the circuit judge merely gives vst. 
opinion, and has not tiie resiionsibility of the capital sentence, he probably refers many in whicli hv 
has a strong impresi^pn of the prisouei^a guilt, but doubts whether the evidence is sufficient Ui r on\ u i 
him. • 

E.I.- -IV 
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EVIDENCE OK EAST.INDIA AFFAIRS 


lO April 1B33. 
/r. B, Bat/ley, Esq* 


TABLES jeferring to Statements of Crimes reported. 

(A.) Contains a list of the most heinous Crimes ascertained to have been committed in the 
Lower and Western Provinces of Bengal from 1818 to 1828 ; extracted from the periodical 
statements of the superintendents of police. 

(B.) An Abstract of (A.), showing separately, 1st, the number of depredations witli mur- 
der ; 2d, those with wounding ; 3d, those with open vifolence without personal injury; 4th, 
the number of murders; 5th, of homicides ; 6th, of aflrays attended with loss of life. 

(C.) A Summary of (A.) and (B.), showing the Crimes as in (B.) committed in lu^ie years, 
ending with 1826, and in the years 1827 and 1828 ; also yearly averages in the two periods, 
the crimes of the Lower Provinces being set down separately from those of the Western. 


TABLES referring to the operation of the Criminal Courts. 

Crimes. Convictions in lower courts. (D.) Contains a Statement of the Offences for 
which persons were convicted before the Courts of Circuit in the Lower and Western Pro- 
vinces together, from 1816 to 1826, with a list of the persons convicted. 

(E.) A similar statement referring to the courts of the magistrates for 182O and 1827 for 
the Lower and Western Provinces separately.* 


TABLES referring to the Number of Persons sentenced, and their Punishments. 

No. 1. Contains a list of persons convicted before the Criminal Courts in Bengal in several 
years, viz. before the Nizarnut Adawlut, from 18 iG to 1827, before the Courts of Circuit, from 
181 6 to 1826, and before the Magisimtes, from 1824 to i827,with the punishments to which 
those persons were sentenced. 

No. 2. List of persons sentenced to Imprisonment for above seven years (not for life) ; 
ditto, above one year, not above seven y^ars ; ditto, not above one year ; abstracted from 
the Table, No. i. 

No. 3. Extract of statements ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, showing 
the number of persons sentenced to punishment in England and Wales for seven years, 
ending with 1828. f 

JNo. 4. Summary of No. 3, arranged so as to correspond in form nearly with No. 2.^'’ 

No. 5. Summary showing the number of persons sentenced for four years, viz. by the 
Nizarnut Adawlut, and by the Magistrates, from 1824 to 1827, and by the Courts of Circuit, 
from 1823 to 1826, taken from No. 1. 

No. 6, Extract from No. 3, showing the sentences for the last four years, viz. from 1825 
to 1828. These compared with No. />. 

No. 7. Yearly averages in the periods of four years, from No. 6, with the same in propor- 
tion to the supposed population of the two countries. 

No. 8. List of sentences to Death and Transportation, or Imprisonment for life, from 1816 
to 1828, for the Lower and Western Provinces, separately extracted from the statements of 
the Nizarnut Adawlut. 

No. 9. Sunwaiy for six years, ending with 1827, in Lower and Western Provinces, 
separately exiraeted from No, 8, witlx a corresponding suinmary for the same six years, 
extractecl from No. 3 ; also yearly averages of tliese numbers, and the same in proportion 
to the s\ipposed population of the Lower and Western I’roviuces, and Enccland and Wales, 
respectively. 

e No btatemetit can be given referring to the Courts qf Circuit for the years 1827 and 1828, or for 
the Lower nnd Western Provinces separately; nor sqy.^rrespondiug to that of (E.) for other years 
besides iSa&and 1827. No similar statements tan be given for the Nizarnut Adawlut. 
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(A.) 

NUMBER of Hbinous Crimes ^ the I/nvter and Western Provinces of Bengal, as reported by the 
Superintendents of Police, from 181b to 182S. 



1818. 

i8fg. 

1820. 

1821. 

182a. 

1823- 

1824. 

*0 

C4 

SO 

182G. 

00 

1828. 

LOWER PROVINCES: 












Dccoity with Murder 

20 

18 

21 

«4 

21 

25 

16 

iG 

21 

10 

iG 

Ditto - Torture 

7 

»7 


12 

7 

iG 

1 1 

1 1 

12 

10 

10 

Ditto - Wounding 

41 

67 

53 

34 

40 

32 

39 

38 

44 

37 

4' 

Simple Decoity .... 

'34 

212 

141 

141 

105 

118 

117 

89 

105 

121 

100 

River Dccoity - - . . 

15 


18 

16 

19 

1-2 

19 

Jncl 

uded In 

the abc 

)VC. 

Total Dccoity - - . 

217 

339 

262 

227 

192 

203 

201 

'54 

182 

178 

1C7 

With Murder: 












Highway Robbery - . - 

Burglary - - . • 

Cattle Stealing ... 

Theft 

3 

2 

2 

2 

9 

9 

>5 

9 

a 

18 

12 

2 

1 

13 

7 

98 

5 

2 

22 

8 

2 

1 

23 

13 

6 

22 

10 

1 

1 

»5 

6 

3 

1 

30 

'3 

1 

iG 

W^ith Wounding: 



• 









Highway Robbery - - . 

Burglary - - . . 

Cattle Stealing ... 

Theft ^ 

9 

10 

6 

u 

8 

1 

8 

23 

>4 

1 

11 

13 

9 

9 

7 

6 

1 

5 

11 

13 

1 

4 

8 

21 

10 

12 

1 1 

1 

'5 

'5 

17 

2 

16 

15 

14 

5*3 

15 

18 

1 

10 

• 

Without personal violence^ pro- 
perty stolen exceeding 50 rupees ; 







1 





Highway Robbery 

Burglaiy - - - - 

Cattle Stealing . • - 

Theft 

«4 

<»57 

21 

555 

>5 

figa 

53 

599 

’ 34 

659 

62 

550 

oJ? 

44 

608 

8 

G8G 

41 

Gag 

11 

G8G 

57 

678 

8 

64G 

80 

G8G 

3 

59G 

64; 

G 

5RG 

72G 

'5 

5l>4 

98 

C45 

5 

505 

63 

587 

Wilful Murder - - - - 

138 

»39 

99 

log 

128 

iiS 

134 

105 

"9 

98 

98 

Homicide not amounting to Murder 

50 

74 

75 

90 

89 

86 

f 

; '3t 

100 

icG 

1 12 

Violent affrays, attended with loss^ 
of life, originating in disputes [ 
regardiDff boundaries or the pos- 1 
session of lands, crops, wells, &cj 

•,23 


n 

«4 

18 

35 

44 

j 

13 

12 

8 

iG 

Violent affrays, originating in^ 
causes distinct from those men- S 
tioDcd in the preceding column J 

22 

4 

1 

4 

7 

1 

- 

8 

9 

11 

1 C 




• 

i 



a 


1 


R 2 




{contiuucd) 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 


■ ' ' ■ ■ I 

NUMBER of IlaiNous Chimbs in the Lovoer and Western Provinces of Dengal^-^ntinued. 


WESTERN PROVINCES: 

Decoity with Murder - - - 

1818. 

1819. 

iBooi 

1821. 

1 1802. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

8 

18 

10 

H 

1 20 

i 

12 

19 

11 

12 

20 

12 

Ditto, witli Wounding or Torture 

01 

q 6 

iC 

10 

17 

13 

22 

22 

35 

r 14 

13 

All other Dccoitics unattended^ 
with personal violence - -J 

14 

26 

00 


■a 

22 

1 

28 

18 

37 

14 

20 

Total Decoitics • - • 

43 

70 

46 

39 

1 53 

47 

C9 

61 

84 

48 

45 

Murder by Thugs - - - 

10 

10 

18 

9 

27 

21 

18 

>9 

58 

38 

23 

WitJi Murder : 












Highway Robbery - - 

Burglary - - - - ( 

Cattle Stealing 

56 

77 

105 

89 

65 

101 

97 

94 

132 

95 

83 

Theft J 












With Wounding : 












Fiighway Robbery - - -"j 






j 






Burglary - - - - 1 

Cattle Stealing - - - ( 

■ 

320 

30G 

278 

177 

1 on 

! 

211 

367 

344 i 

25 J 

234 

Theft J 












W'ithout personal violence, pro* 




!• 








perty stolen exceeding 50 rupees : 


1 




1 






Highway Robbery - 












Burgla^ - - - - 1 

Cattle Stealing • - - f 

>»495 


1,781 

1,648 

18723 

1,672 


*.776 

18914 


1,581 

Theft J 








* 



1 

1 

W’ilful Murder - - - 

185 

183 

128 

156 

106 

113 

112 

9« 

107 

118 

137 

Homicide not amounting to Murder 
Violent affrays, attended with loss'! 

€1 

88 

88 


93 

119 

102 

101 

108 

1 

1 

86 

97 

of life, originating in disputes [ 
regarding boundaries or the pos- j 

■ «5 

35 

44 

47 

41 

33 

40 

21 

3O 1 

22 

35 

session of land, crops, wells, &c.j 
Violent affrays, originating in'! 









1 



causes distinct from those men- > 
iioned in the preceding cdttnin J 


30 

38 

50 

41 

20 

39 

21 

23 

33 

29 

i 


. 1' 

1 1 rf 
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(B.) 

ABSTRACT of the Chief Parts of Table (A.) 


133 


IV. 

jroici.M. 


it) Apiil 

ty. H, l'.sq. 



LOWER PROVINCES. 

WESTERN PROVINCES. 

• 

/ — ^ — 

1818 

1891 

1894 

1827 

1818 

1821 

1824 

\ 

1827 


and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

* 

i8ao. 

1893. 

1896. 

1898. 

1820. 

1823. 

1826. 

1828. 

Depredations with Murder (a) - 

H3 

162 

165 

96 

312 

358 

4G0 

271 

Ditto, with torture or wounding (6) 

319 

220 

983 

>94 

1,000 

706 

901 

5*2 

Ditto, with open violence, but wiUi- 







. 


out personal injury (c) 

545 

411 

330 1 

221 

60 

53 

83 

I 34 

Murder without depredation (d) 

376 

355 

3.58 1 

196 

496 

37.5 

3«i 1 

' -^55 

Homicide not amounting to Murder • 

>99 

265 

303 i 

248 

237 

304 

311 

185 

Aflrays witli loss of life - . . 

73 

I 

89 

86 1 

47 

^ 188 

232 

i3u 

1 18 


(a) Incluclini; the crimes referred to in the preceding Table under the heads Dccoity with 
Murder,*' “ Murder by Thugs/* and “ Highway Robbery/’ “ Burglary/' “ Cattle Stealing,” and 

Theft with Murder.” The head “ Murder by Thugs,” occurs in the Western Provinces only. 

(A) Including ‘‘ Decoity with Wounding/' or “ Torture,” and “ Highway Robbery, \c. with 
Wounding.” 

(c) Including ** Simple Dccoity,” ** River Decoity/’ and all other Decoitics unattended with 
Personal Violence. 

OJ) Wilful Murder.*' | 

The heads ‘‘ Highway Robbery, Burglary, Cattle Stealing, and I'heft without Personal 
Violence/' are not referred to in this or in any of tlTe following Tables* It is supposed that the 
accuracy of the Reports in regard to such offences cannot be relied on. 


(C.) 


TOTAL NUMBV.R and Yearly Averages of Table (B.), showing the Number of Offences 
in a Period of Nine Years, from 1818 to 1828 ; compared with those in tlie Years 1827 and 1828. 



• 

LOWER PROVINCES. 

WESTERN PROMNCES 


Total in 
y Years, 

TotHl in 

Vearlj Averages. 

Total in 
9 Y ears, 

Vcrljr Awrages. 

J ofal m 


ending 

with 

1826 . 

1827 

and 

1828 . 

t 

In ist 
Period. 

1 

In 2 d 
Period. 

ending 

with 

1826 . 

1828 . , Period. ' 

In 2 d 
Period. 

D^redations with Murder 

Ditto, with torture or wounding * - 
Ditto, with open violence, but with- 
out personal injury ; • “ 

440 

96 

488 

48 

1,130 

« 7 » : iS 5 ^ 

>3oi 

822 

194 

9 >^ 

97 

2,607 

512 289J 

356 

1,286 

921 

14«8 

lioj 

196 

34 8^ 

*7 

Mu'rder without depredation - 

1,089 

196 

121 

98 

1,182 

852 

355 i » 3 i^ 

127 i 

Homicide not amounting to Murder - 

767 

948 

8.58 

124 

»8s ; 94I 


Affrays with loss of life - - • 

248 

47 . 

«78 


600 

118 1 66^ 

j « 

59 
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IV. 

II inciAf.. 
iG April lS3‘2. 

If . />. liafjfiy, /wj. 


EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 

\ 

(D.) 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of Sektekcss for Offences against PnoPERTY and 
those against the Person, and other Crimes, passed by the Courts of Circuit in Bengal, 
from 1816 to 1826. ' 



NUMBER OF PERSONS SENTENCED. 

r 

Offences against Property : 

i8i(> to i8i8> 

1819101821. 

1822 to 1824. 

1825 to 1826. 

Arson 

35 

65 

66 

47 

Burglary ------ 

2,853 1 

1,177 

1,195 

1,036 

Cattle Stealing - - - ^ 

0 

Cl 

19 

85 

31 

Child Stealing . - - - • 

48 

99 j 

107 

57 

Counterfeiting and uttermg counterfeit! 
coin - - - - j 

H 

33 

47 

21 

Embezzlement ----- 

150 

57 

108 

49 

Forgery and uttering - - - - 

27 

55 

71 

60 

Larceny 

1,516 

457 

491 

223 

Robbery on the person on the highway^ 
and other places • • J 

50 

117 

213 

637 

Receiving stolen goods . - - 

374 

* 223 

380 

173 

Total - . - 

< 

5,270 

2,302 

2,763 

2,334 

Offences against the I^rsok : 





Adultery 

95 

40 • 

51 


Affray 

1,861 

1,692 

' i,9>7 • 

1,136 

Assault 

157 

164 

212 

174 

Manslaughter 

25 % 

212 

421 

250 

Rape 

3 

10 

3 

2 

Shooting, wounding or poisoning withl 
intent to kill - - . j 

199 

209 

251 

199 

Sodomy ------ 

5 

7 

5 

i G 

Total - - - 

2,578 

2,334 

2, 860 

J,778 

Various other Offences : 


— — 1 



Felony and misdemeanor not otherwise! 
described " “ • / 

Perjury 

376 

78 

146 

ICO 

i8g 

147 

• 107 

66 • 

Total . - - 

• 

454 

246 

336 

173 


Total 
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IV. 

JUUICIAi.. 


. . (E.) 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of Sentences for Offences against Property and 
those against the Person, and other Crimes, passed by tlie Magistrates in the Xotver and 
JVestem VrovinceB o( Bengal, in i 8 il 6 and 1837. 


16 April 

IV, h. Jiaylcv, y.’fy. 


• 

Number of Persons sentenced. 



Lower 

Western 

Offences against Property: 

Provinces. 

Provinces. 



Arson 

154 


Burglary - 

•i.433 

».995 

Cattle Stealing - 

JO 

0 

00 

3,671 

Frauds and other offences 

G,i 6 i 

3»3oa 

Larceny 

8 , 3 >o 

7.9*7 

Plundering - . 

768 

97 

Receiving stolen goods and harbouring thieves .... 

431 

909 

Snatching from the person 

1,077 

».39» 

1 Total - - - 

21,383 

19,333 

Offences .^gainst the Person : • 



Aflray 

434- 

743 

Assault and battery 

6,535 

3,965 

MansSSUghter 

44 

11 

Uiut . . 

2»25() 

700 

1 

1 

. Total - - - 

9.372 

5,419 

VitKtOUS OTIIKK OrFESCE.'i: 



Bribery 

289 

70 

Fscape from custody 

149 

73 

False complaint 

1,728 

653 

Neglect of duty 

10,333 .• • 

6,652 

Perjury - * - * 

178 

1 

4 » 

Uesistance of process 

1 1,010 

533 

Vagrancy •- 

' 183 

55 

Total - - - 

* 

13,869 

00 

0 

VI 



EVIDENCE ox EAST-IN DIA AFFAIRS : 


i3fi 


— No. 1.— 

BENGAL. 


Lis r OF PERSONS sentenced by the Criminal Courts in Bengal to Death, Transportation, or Imprisonment, 

from i8iG to 1827. 



i8l(). 1 

1 

1817.1 

i 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1 

1 1822. 

1823. 

! 

1824. j 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

By the Nizamut 
Adawlut : 











1 


To death 

1 *15 

114 

54 

94 

55 

58 

1 50 

77 

51 

66 

67 

55 

'IVans-portation orim- 




1 



i6j 

118 


128 



pii.^onment for life - 

^ 282 ' 

' 9(')8 

261 

345 

3«4 

278 . 

145 

171 

153 

Imprisonment above 



C7 


Cl 


184 





65 

St veil years - 

Go 


77 

124 

t 203 

297 

334 

137 

Ditto above one year, 








1 





not above 7 years - 

88 

82 

82 

156 

30C 

337 

220 

232 

2Cy 

401 

296 

227 

Ditto not above one 
year 

1 1 

j 39 

1 33 

1 

20 

i 

27 

26 

1 

7l 

18 

24 

56 

50 

28 

25 

By the Courts of 
Circuit : 

Imprisonment above 
seven years - 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

! 1 

50: 

0 

00 

94 

40 

1 

21 

( 

33 

13 ! 

1 

1 iCi 

208 

214 


Ditto above one year, 
not above 7 years - 


i 

: 1 J55 

i.yCi 

1,001 

1/^85 

1.354 

l,20() 

1,414 

^ 2,118 

^524 

1,665 


Ditto not above one 
year - - - 

r>i 

/;0o 


374 

418 

•^95 

3‘i3 

255 

379 

330 

324 

— 

By the Magistrates ; 

Imprisonment above 
one year 







1 

1 

1 • 


3.747 

3,675 

1 

4.075 

4,141 

Ditto not above one 
year - 

- - 

1 

' - 

1 

1 • 

1 

m m 

- 

1 

- - 

24,266 

84,976 

1 

l8,22y 

16,575 


Solt \ — The statement.^ of the sentences of tlie Nizaraut AdawJut refer to the years from 1816 to 1827; those of the 
Court of Circuit, from i8i() to itS-jG; and those of the Magistrates, to four years only, viz. from 1824 to 1827. Sentences 
of death and transportation, or imprisonment for life, are passed by the Nizamut Aduwfut, exclusively ; sentences of imprl- 
soMuent for above seven years are passed by the Nizamut Adawlut, or by the Courts of Circuit (who have power to pass 
sentence to the extent of 14 years ‘iihprisonmi'nt in certain cases); sentences to imprisonment above one year, and not 
above seven years, are pas.sed by the Nizamut Adawlut, or the Courts of Circuit, or by the Magistrates (who are empowered to 
pas?> sentence of imprisonment ns far as two yi'ars in certain cases) ; sentences tp imprisonment not above one year are 
pa.'-scd by the Nizamut Adawlut, the Courts of Circuit, or the .Magistrates. In these Tables, the sentences by the CourL^ 
of Circuit to imprisonment for one year are included under the fourth head, not the fifth. In the documents from which tlie 
numbers are taken, such sentences are mixed up with those of imprisonment for two years, and cannot bo separatjtvi. 1 he 
stiftenients of the sentences of the Nizamut A nawlut are in great detail, without any abstract, and they are incorrect and 
imperfect in many places; but the errors on this account, or from the irregularity above noticed, arc not of a nature mute- 
rially to affect the general results which the Tables are intended tashow. ' 
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. — No. 2. — 

LIST OF PERSONS sentenced to TEMroKAiiY Imi'bisonmknt, arranged according to the Sentence. 

extracted fVom Table 1. 


linprisonmcnt above 
7 years : • 

\)y Nizamut Adawlut 
Wy Courts of Circuit 

IiiipriBOninont above 
one year, not above 
7 years : 

\\y Nizamut Adawlut 
By Courts of Circuit 
By Magistrates 

linprisonmcnt not 
above one year : 

By Nizamut Adawlut 
By Courts of Circuit 
By Magistrates 


1816 . 

1817 . 

00 

cc 

\8 i9 . 

Co 

290 

(^9 

507 

67 

308 

77 

‘J4 

88 

'i3<'3 

82 

wanting 

1 

i 

82 
1 , 90 1 

I 3 G 

1,001 

39 

G 21 

i 

1 

33 1 20 

^Go * 828 
wanting - 

27 

374 


i8«PO. 


Gi 

40 


30^' 


1821. 


124 

21 


337 

^ »‘C'>4 


1822. 


i 8 - 23 -* 1824 . 


1825. 


1820. 


184 

33 


203 

J3 


• - , wanting - 


20 232 

I,20G '1,414 


26 

418 


7 
2 !).‘> 


I 


18 

323 


wanting • . 


24 

25.^> 


2y7 

lUi 


2G9 

2,118 

3.747 


56 

379 

24,2GG 


334 

2o8 


401 

J..'524 

3.^75 


60 

330 

22,976 


>37 

214 


2f)f) 

4»«75 


28 

324 

18,229 


, — No. 3 . — 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

LX 1 PiACT ironi tlie StatemRvts ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 2id Februarv 
1829; showing the Number of Persons in EiigWand sentenced to Dratii Trakspobt/ 

TION or Impiusonment, in 7 Years, from 1822 to 1828. 


SKaNTICNCES. 


Deatli * - ^ • 

Transportation for life 
Ditto - 23 years 

Ditto - 21 ditto 

Ditto - 14 ditto 

Ditto - 10 ditto 

Ditto - 7 ditto 

Ditto - 4 ditto 

Imprisonment • 5 years 

Ditto - - 4 years 

Ditto - - 3 years 

Ditto, 2 years and above 1 yedr 
Ditto, 1 year and not above"] 
() months - -j 
Ditto • 6 months and under 

• Of whom were executed - 


K.I.— IV. 


1 1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

TOTAL. 

1,016 

•968 

1,066 

1,036 

1,203 

1.526 

1,165 

7.980 

132 

116 

117 

126 

133 

198 

317 

1,139 

• 

• 

• 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


1 

84 

78 

107 

I2y 

i8j 

293 

508 

1,384 

• 

- 

- 

• 

- 

. 

1 

1 

1.316 

1,327 

MOi 

>,419 

1.945 

2,032 

10 

11,776 


— 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

j * 

- 

- 

- 

1 

• 

3 

• 

1 

* 

- 

• 

- 

1 

i 

11 

11 

11 

7 

n 

11 

11 

73 

376 

324 

339 

3G5 

297 

296 

•143 

2,240 

1.129 

1,074 

1|218 

1,193 

1.204 

1.433 

1,117 

8,368 

3.899 

4,040 

4,861 

5,408 

5,819 

6,251 

5.991 

36, 2(^9 

97 

5.4 

49 

50 

57 

70 

79 

• 

436 


1827. 


wanting 


227 

vanting 

4^141 


-2:> 

wanting 
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— No. 4. — 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

SUMMARY of the Numbers in Tabic 3, arranged under Heads, to correspond nearly with those 

of Tables of 1 and a. 


SENTENCES. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

""total. 

Death 

1,016 

y«8 

1 ,066 

i,03fi 

1,203 

1,526 

i,i('5 

7.980 

Transportation for life 

13-’ 

116 

117 

126 

133 

198 

17 

1,139 

Transportation for above 7 years - 

84 

78 

107 

129 

185 

293 

509 

1,385 

Transportation or Iniprisoinner't'j 
above 1 year, not above 7 years / 

i.To.'j 

1 ,662 

1,84 a 

ii79i 

2.2.53 

2,540 

1 

2,301 

14,094 

Imprisonment not above 1 year - 

5.028 


6,078 

6,601 

7,023 

7,684 

0 

00 

44,<'37 

* Qf whom were executed - 

97 

54 


50 

57 

70 

79 

45^* 


— No. 5. • - 

BENGAL. ' 


SUMMARY of tbc Numbers of Table i,Tor Four Years ; viz. of those referring to the Nizamut 
Adawlut and the Magistrates, from 18*^410 1827; and of tliose referring to the Courts ol' 
Circuity from 1823 to 182O’. 


SENTENCES. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

182C. 

.1827. 

1 

tcA'al 

of 

4 YraP. 

Death - 


4 

51 

66 

C7 

5.5 

239 

Transportation or Imprisonment forV 
life - J 

- 

14.5 

128 

171 

153 

597 

Imprisonment above 7 years : 





65 


By Nizamut Adawlut ... 

. 

297 

334 

137 

} i»439 

Courts of Circuit - - - . 

Imprisonment above 1 year, not above 

13 

161 

2u8 

214 


7 years : 







By Nizamut Adawlut - - - 

- 

269 

401 

39B 

S27 

1 

Courts of Circuit .... 

1,414 

2,118 

1*524 

1,665 

- 

>23,552 

Magistrates ..... 

Imprisonment not above 1 year: 

By Nizamut Adawlut ... 


3,747 

3,673 

4,075 

4,141 

. 

56 

50 

28 

35 

1 

Courts of Circuit - - • - 

255 

379 

330 

324 


[•83,491 

Magistra^.cs ..... 

■ • 

24,266 

22,976 

18,229 

16,573 

1 

• 
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. — No. 6. — 

ENGLAND AND WALES, AND BENGAL. 

TOTAL of the Numbers in Table 3, for Four Years (from 1835 to 1828); and of those in Table 5, 
for Four Years (from ^823 to 1826, and 1824 to 1827), compared. 


SENTENCES. 

England 

Jlengal 


and WhIos. 

Provinces. 


Death - - - - - - - j 

Transportation for life, or Iiiiprisonment fprlj 
life - * - - - - - -|! 

'rrans[)ortntion or Imprisonment for above'j^ 
7 years - - - - - - - J ■ 

Ditto - above 1 year, not above 7 years - 
Imprisonment, not above 1 year - - - 

• Of whom were executed . - - - 


4.y3o* ! 

! 

(«) 23y 

774 ! 

1 

597 

1,11(5 j 

i.42y 

8,885 i 

23.552 

‘28,41 G i 

83.4yi 

35G 1 

(a) 239 


(a) It is supposed that in Bengal all who were sentenced to death were executed ; probably 
almost all were executed. 


•„No. 7.— 

ENGLAND AND WALE«, AND BENGAL. 


YEARLY Averages of the Numbers in Table 6, and the same in proportion to tlic Population 
of the two Countries, supposing (a) England and Wales to contain 13 Millions of Inhabitants, 
and the Bengal Provinces 60 Millions. 


• 

SENTENCE.S. 

Yearly Averages. 

Proportion of the Yearly Average^ 
to the Population. 

England 
and Wales, (/f) 

1 

Bengal Provinces. 

i 

England 
and Walts. (I/) 

Beiignl PruTinccs. 

Death* . - - . 

Transportation or Imprison-' 
meat for life - 
Transportation or Imprison-l 
ment above 7 years - -j 

Ditto - above 1 year, notl 
above 7 years - - 

Imprisonment not above 1 year 

* Of whom were executed 

>,232 

>93 i 

37.9 i 

. 2,221 1 
7.J04 

1 C4 

59 1 

149 i 

357 4 

5.589 i 

20,872 f 

69^ 

I in 10,547 

1 in G7,173 

1 in 43,610 

1 in 5,852 

1 in 1,829 

1 in 203,281 

1 in 1,004,182 

1 in 402,010 

,1 in 167,669 

1 in 10,735 

1 in 2,880 

1 in 1,004,184 


(a) The population of England and Wales is set down at 13,000,000, on the ground of the last 
Census. There has never been any Census of the Bhngal Provinces. 

Foi* an estimated account of their population^ see Note, Table 9. 

E.I. — IV. S 2 


iG April 1832. 
W, B, Bayley, Esf/. 


(5) The 
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(b) The numbers for Ireland corresponding with those of Table 6 and 7, were as fallows : the 
population, according to the Census of i 8‘2J, being taken at 7,000,000. 




Total in 7 VcniS 
eliding wilh 1830. 


1 

Yearly Average 
in proportion to 
Population. 

Sentenced to Death * - 

- 


270^ 

1 in 23,840 

Trun.sportation for life - - • 

- 

388 

55 » 

1 in 126,289 

Ditto - above 7 years 

• 

567 

81 • 

1 in 86,419 

Ditto - and Imprisonment above 
not above 7 years ... 

1 year,!) 

* 

5.761 

823 

i in 8,505 

Imprisonment not above 1 year 

1 

50.945 

7.279? 

1 in 961 

* Of whom were executed • 

- 

332 

474 

1 147.593 


In the seven years there were accused of murder 2,604 persons, of whom 224 were sentenced to 
death, and 155 executed (co/). 

In France iu l82y there was 8g persons sentenced to death, and 273 to hard labour for life. These 
numbers are as 1 in 337,078, and 1 in ioy,8i3 respectively in a population of 30,000,000. One 
thousand and thirty«three were sentenced to temporarv hard labour, and 1,222 to imprisonment 
(reclusion), or i in 2^,041, and 1 in 24,549 of the population {bb). in other countries the number 
of crimes and criminals appear to be much greater in proportion to the population. 

In seven provinces under the Austrian government, the population of which is stated to ambunt 
to 14,436.000, it appears from a statistical table, that in two years (viz. 1819 and I823) the number 
of homicides brought to trial amounted to 1,032, the yearly average of which (516) is 1 in 27,976 of 
the population. In one of the provinces, Dalmatia, the population of which is staled to be 
318,000, the number of trials for homicide in 1823 isf set down at 1 79 ; for robbery, 489 ; for burning, 
200 ; for wounding and maiming, 304 (c). 

In Spain the state of crime is described in the following account, which has been published in this 
country as an extract from the Madrid Gazette. 


Parliamentary Return^ ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, loth May 1829. 

(,/ib) Extract from the Report of the Minister of Justice for 1829, Courier Frangais, 
3d February 1813. 

(c) Extracts from Statistical Tables, Times, 14th January 1830. 
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STATEA^NT of Offences which have formed the subject of Judicial Proceedings in Spain 


during tlie Year 1826. 


Homicides • . - 

Infanticides . ^ • 

Cases of Poisoning - 
Anthropophagus 
Suicides ... 
Duels - - - - 

Dangerous Wounds, by cutting, 
Rapes - - - - 

Cases of Public Incontinence 
Slanders 

Blasphemies - . « 

Incendiaries ... 
Thefts - - ... 

Cases of Coining 
Forgeries - . - 

Breaches of Trust - 

Prevarications 
Excesses of various kinds 


maiming, &c. 


13 

5 

1 

16 

4 

1,773 

52 

144 

3^ 

27 

56 

1,620 

10 

A3 

660 

10 

8,783 (.) 


JV. U. BayUy, Esq. 


Of the persons charged with these offences, 167, or 1 in i3,Tj2 of the supposed population were 
sentenced to death, and 18,57^ otlier punishments. The population of Spain is said to be about 

14,000,000. • 

y(a) Jurist, No. 4. 


— No. 8.— 

BENGAL :-LOWER AND WESTERN PROVINCES. 

SENTENCES to Death, or to Transportation or Imprisonment for Life in the Loicer and Wesletn Province^' 

of B^galf compared. 


181G. 1817. i8i8. 1819.1 1^20. 1821. 1822. 1823 . 1 1824. 1825. i8'26. 1827. 



1816.! 

181 

Death : 

Lower Provinces ... 

64 

5 

Western Provinces - - - 

51 

5 

Transportation or Imprisonment 
for Life : 

Lower Provinces . . - 

313 

SI. 

Western Provinces ... 

• 

eg 

5 



1830. 

1821. 

25 

22 

30 

36 

SS4 

189 

100 

89 










EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS; 


— No. g. — 

ENGLAND AND WALES:^BENGAL, LOWER AND WESTERN PROVINCES. 

^rA'TKNCKS to Death, and Transportation or Imprisonment for Life, in Si.x Years, ending 1827; and 
I’xLCL’Tio.vs in tlio same Period in England and and in the Lowrr Provinces and IVcstfrn Provinces of Bengal, 

'oinpared : Also, tite Yearly Averages, and the same in proportion to the Population, supposing the Lmer Provinces 
'f Beni^di to contain Forty Millions, and the JVextem Ttventy Millions of Inhabitants. 



Total ScutcMicrii aud Kxeentions 
from iUiS to 18l£7. 

Yearly Averages. 

Ditto in proportion to (he Population. 


r 

Kiiglnnd 
and Wales. 

Lower 

\ 

Western 

1 

Eiiffland 

Lower 

Western 

Kiigland 

Diwer 

\ 

Western 


Provinces. 

Pro”iiice.<. 

and Wales. 

L _ 

Provinces. 

Provinces. 

1 

and Wales. 

Provinces. 

Province*- 

Death - - - - 

6,815 

168 

198 

1 

L»35J? 

28 

33 

1 in 11,445 

1 in 1,498,571 

1 in 6ob,oCu 

J'lwnsportatiou or Impri- 

1 

822 

4<33 




69 i 

1 in 108,033 

1 in 516,129 


-onniiiut for life 

415 

120 1 

773 

1 in 289,159 

Executions . - - 

377 

168 

198 

1 62^ 

28 

33 

1 in 206,897 

1 in 1,428,571 

1 in 606,060 


Mortis, 17* die Aprilis, 1832. 


The Right Hon. Robert Grant in the Chair. 

IV. 

THOMAS FORTESCUE, Esq., called in and further examined. 

17 Aj, 1^832. How long is it since you returned from India ? — I returned in 1821. 

I /'.wins I'i-ricscur, 93 ^- Hid you while you were in India reside much in or near Calcutta ? — 

Jw'/. I resided in Cuttack as Secretary to the Commission ap()ointed for arranging the 
civil affairs of it after the conquest. I have been also officiating Collector of the 
district of Midnapore in Orissa, officiating Collector of the district of Dacca, and 
officiating Collector of the district of Moorshedabad in Bengal. 

937. Have you frequently visited Calcutta itself? — Yes, very frequently; and 
I was there as Secretary to Government in the Territorial department for a short 
time. 

938. While you were in India did you observe a great approximation in the 
natives at the presidency to the habits or modes of thinking of Europeans?— A 
good deal, certainly. The number of Europeans, . mid the establishment of His 
Majesty’s Court, leu them much to a knowledge of the character and bearing of 
the laws oi the Europeans. 

939. Before 
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939. Before you left India were there any institutions for the education of the 

natives established by govefnmeot ? — They were commencing. 

940. According to your information, has not a considerable ctlect been produced T/iomna Foruntu 

by those institutions since that timer — As far as I can learn there has. ^ y 

941. Are you aware also that since that time there has been an increased em- 
ployment of natives in the administration of justice, or otherwise in the administra* 
tion of public affairs? — 1 have been informed so. 

942. * What would be your general idea of the expediency and practicability of 
gradually increasing the degree in which they are employed in such ways 'i — I think, 
both injustice to them in their own country, and in point of talent, they ought to be 
more employed, particularly being so well qualified for almost all the duties of tiie 
different situations connected with the administration of the country ; 1 have had 
a good deal to do with them myself in that way. 

943. How far have you had opportunities yourself of seeing them employed in 
the administration of public affairs? — In the didbrent situations I have held in India, 

I have particularly attended to their mode of conducting the business entrusted to 
them, and have most frequently found them extremely capable, particularly alien 
confidence and salary have been fair and liberal ; their conduct too has been very 
satisfactory to the natives. In general, when they have misconducted theinselvcs, it 
has been greatly owing to the want of consistent conduct towards them. 

944. Do you mean to say that if they received a liberal rcmuueratiou, they 
would not be tempted to those deviations from duty to which in many ca.ses they 
are liable ; such as the pursuit of irregular gains, or the indulgence of partialities 
or corruption? — I think they woufd not; I have had means of observing them in 
situations whore their authorized emoluments have been below what it is possible to 
conceive could induce a man to labour, and in which the temptations to unlawful 
gain might scarcely be, in, consequence, one w<mld say, to be resisted. I could 
mention several instances, in the course of my experience, where the avtu’age of the 
iieWfccs of native commissioners was but 1 o rupees a month, yet they were em- 
ployed every di\y in the week from morning till night. I noticed also that that small 
pittance was nut paid to them till months after it became due ; and with respect 
to the vakeels officiating under them, their net income too has not exceeded four 
rupees a mont'li : and moreover, it should be remembered, that there are instances, 
under tiie Regulations in which the native commissioners and their officers are 
subject to much official labour and expense, and yet receive no remuneration at 
all, or but a most disproportionate one ; for example, in pauper suits they get 
nothing : in other cases, when a compromise or razeenama is tendered before the 
pleadings are completed, they get nothing ^ if it is tendered at auy time after 
perusal of the record, they are entitled but to half their ordinary commission : 
again, in cases nonsuited they get nothing; further, a vast detail and trouble is 
imposed upon them in respect of distraints and bringing property to sale, yet if 
nothing is sold they get nothing. It is obvious that all this is unfair, when the- 
commissions are paid, not by.fiKed salaries, but by their fees, and that all their 
establishments, pens, ink ai)4 paper, &c. are defrayed at their own cost ; and equally 
obvious that their duty and interest clash.. These duties relate to the agricultural 
coipmunity ; yet the Regulations for the benefit of this class, which authorize the 

employment 
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employment of tlic native commissions in the interior, were at times not acted 
upon, and in some instances certain Regulations were not to be four.d in the 
district oflice. 

Ry whose neglect had that taken place; who had the charge of those? — • 
I cannot particularly say ; the ordinary course is for the government to send up the 
Regulations, when a certain form of promulgation takes place, after which the 
enactments are deposited amongst the records. 

946. As far as you have observed, under a proper system the employment of 
them might be very considerably extended, only proceeding gradually and with 
prudence? — I consider their capacity for investigation in India to be, 1 would say, 
superior to our own ; I have often associated them wilh me, both in the investiga- 
tion of civil and criminal matters, and have derived the greatest assistance from 
their quick [)enctration and knowledge of the chui'actcr of those whom 1 hud to 
deal with. 

947. Do you speak of Hindoos or Wahomedans ? — Of both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, and those principally attached to my odicc ; I make no distinction 
between them. 

948. Should you however say that there was a want of regard for character 
•among them, in comparison with Europeans ? — ^Their loss of character is certainly 

much more common, and they have not those high principles wliich European 
officers have ; but it is greatly to be accounted for in the subaltern offices they hold, 
to the paltry allowance they receive, to the strong temptations thrown in their way, 
and the consequent distrust manifested in genera] towards them. 

949. You think that a regard to character might be created by proper mea- 
sures? — I have no doubt o) it; for I have knonu them in the interior of the 
country acting greatly upon their own responsibility, and to the entire satisfaction 
ol the neigh bourbood. I Imve myself often deputed them for special purposes, as 
a kind of local commission, and they have performed the duty to content me and 
gratify the people ; they have Uroughl litigated points to a quick and final c>^.^sc, 
wliich hut for theii' aid would have harassed the zillah (or European's) court for an 
indefinite period. 

950. Do you ascribe the advantage that they have over Europeans in the inves- 

tigation of difficult points, to their much belter acquaintance with the habits and 
manners and feelings of their otvn countrymen? — ‘Certainly; for when I have 
been sitting widi them rather as an arbitrator than judge, and they have discussed 
matters in the form of punchayet, I have observed tlie mode of questioning and 
the iittcntiuii they paid to gesture and manner to be more particular than would 
probably have occurred to an European, yet more suited to the character of those 
examined by them, and better to elicit the truth ; the subject of dispute has in 
consequence been settled .satisfactorily, and with a quickness of repartee that I was 
quite unable to follow. Besides, in taking evidence they often interrogate so as to 
get at truth through aid of prejudices ; for they will consider caste, rank in life, 
being single or married, &c., and so frame their questions as to call down the wor^t 
of con.scqucaces upon children and relations if falsehood be spoken. Such points 
have astonishing influence with the natives, though often but little attended to 
by us. , . 


951. Should 
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951. Should you think that they are as yet ripe to act in judicial situations, 
except under the superintendence and perhaps the strict supervision of Europeans, 
and subject also to an appeal to some European tribunal ? — I think so great 
a transition at once from what their situation was when 1 resided in India, would 
not be advisable, Uut gradually t^ey would become so. They are exceedingly quick 
in acquiring knowledge, and very desirous of it when it meets the approbation of 
those wtiose good opinions they solicit. 

95a. Have you considered how far they could be invested with the functions of 
police, at least in the presidencies ; as for example, of justices of the peace ? — 

I think they are perfectly competent to such duties, and nnght be entrusted with 
them ; it is an opinion which I submitted during my residence in India to the 
government, suggesting that they might be entrusted with petty criminal jurisdic> 
tion, and empowered to inflict punishment by fine, or by imprisonment, or by stripes, 
according to the circumstances of the case. 

953. Would it be proper to employ them in the presidencies in those duties 
which are understood to belong to magistrates in this country, namely, Jthat of 
committing persons for trial before the courts ? — I think perfectly so ; for as 
officers employed under the magistrate in preparing commitments, they have, I may 
say, often performed the whole of the detail ; their judgment is sufficiently good : 
but I should say that they ought not for the present to have cognizance of cases in 
which Europeans are concerned. Amongst themselves they might act, but not 
where an European was either the complainant or the person aggrieved ; fur they 
have so great a deference for theii; character generally, and often in such awe of 
them, that they might be induced by lenity or apprehension to swerve from an 
equitable decision. • 

9.'i;4. Does that awe and deference proceed ' mainly from their having to do with 
officers cither civil or military employed by the government ? — 1 think their feeling 
towards an European is such, and their manner too so disposed to court them, that 
1 should be apprehensive they might favour the Europeans to the prejudice of their 
own countrym^. 

p.'j.'j. The Committee has been informed that zemindars and other natives of 
power have such influence as to render,it unlikely that persons in such a situation 
would act impartially in cases arising between natives ; does your opinion coincide 
with that which has been given to the Committee r — Neither my experience nor 
my opinion coincide with that notion. I am satisfied that if they were liberally 
paid and a fair confidence shown towards them, they would maintain their situation 
with great credit to themselves and impartiality to the community. 1 am of 
opinion that the distance constantly subsisting between the European oflicers 
of government and the native judicial oflicers is such as not to give satisfaction or 
confidence to the natives j further, that when they do well it is not generally known 
perhaps, nor noticed to them in terms of encouraging approbation, and that when 
they do ill they are censured without sufficiently liberal construction of their 
motives and the merits of the complaint against them ; and that there is nut such 
easy intercourse to discuss' -points of general duty as to enable them to receive 
instruction from the Europekn officer. The native I have always found anxious to 
pick up whatever was useful for his proper and official conduct. All t|iis is often 
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owing to the want of time on the part of the European ; and this want of time 
proceeds from an injudicious division of the aji^regate duties of the whole country 
atnongst the officers of the government, and not calling in the aid sufficiently of 
the Indiun community. A great deal of trifling matter is obliged to be brought 
before the European, which could with superior advantage be originally disposed of 
by the native. 

9.56. Are the native judicial officers allowed to sit in the private apartments of 
the European functionary? — Ves, most frequently ; I ever fouiul tlmm, when a new 
regulation appeared, glad to come to me and talk it over. 

957. Is that a usual practice? — I do not believe it to be very general. 

958« On the supposition that by any change in the system of intercourse with 
India, the tiuniber of Europeans settled or resident in the interior of the country 
were considerably augmented, do you think that any and what changes would be 
requisite or expedient in the system of the judicial administration, aS conducted by 
the Company’s courts? — With reference to their being enabled to purchase lands 
and become proprietors, I think a great desideratum^ atnongst many others, is the 
unsettled state of property in India with respect to the ryots’ rights, which it should 
be a primary object to adjust. A very great change would be requisite in the 
judicial system were Europeans to be numerous : it would have to be determined 
whether the present existing Mabomedan law, as modified by our regulations, should 
remain, or whether the English law be more generally administered ; and in either 
case it would be necessary, 1 presume, to have the establishments augmented by 
European functionaries subordinate to the judg'^«and magistrate. The ordinary 
gaols are not suited for European constitutions, and must be cousideralily and 
suitably enlarged. The subject however is so wide and embraces so much, that it 
is not possible in a short reply to allude to its great details. 

9.59* When you speak of the ncces.sity of tlie gaols being very much enlarged, 
do you not contemplate a very considerable resort of the lower class of Europgpns 
to them ? — No, not so much as to that, as to their being comfortiiblc, because our 
gaols are at present such as would render it death pruliubly lor an European to be 
confined in them : the processes to be served must be by Europeans, for violent 
offenders would not be manageable by tltc 'native officers. 

960. If they were subject to one general law, and that law administered partly 
by the medium of the natives, why should not the native power be able to master 
a single individual? — Occasions for such interference, when tlvjy have occurred in 
India, have generally been very disgraceful to the European character ; and the 
natives are so duposed to cover the misconduct of Europeans on the oue hand, and 
so afraid of them on the other, that 1 apprehend there would he a very great 
difficulty, though it might be overcome. 

961. W’hat are the species of outrages committed by Europeans to whicii you 

especially refer -Great contempts of court, if theve were but one European 
judge ; there is no community, no publicity, no public out of court to appreciate 
what is done in it ; an European in his own language q^ht be extremely onensive, 
and make it very difficult for the judicial officer to cotttiuct a case before him with 
decorum. , , 

9C2, Are 
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•• 962. Are you aware of many cases of tiie description to which you have alluded 
which haTe,occurred ?— No* I am not ; but I can well imagine such to occur, from 
what 1 have understood to have happened, upon such characters as 1 contemplate 
coming into court. 

963* Were the Europeans, ivith respect to whom you liave alluded, heretofore 
chiefly officers either civil or military in the employ of government? — No; 1 allude 
chiefly ^to persons out of the service. 

964. Arc there many, except the indigo planters residing in the interior of the 
country, out of the service of the Company? — No; tliere are sometimes low subor* 
dinate Europeans, but not many ; they have got to India by working thtdr passage 
out or abandoning their ships ; fiersons of that kind have often acted very offen- 
sively against the natives. The persons I allude to would be perhaps few, but they 
would be very mischievous. 

965. In M’hat capacity were those whom you have known employed ? — They 
were generally assistants under some head person cither managing the indigo 
manufacture or some other manufacture. 

966. What other species of manufacture? — ^Besides indigo, collecting in cotton 
or sugar. I am alluding rather to what might be from an increase of Eurojicans 
than what has been, because the law has hitherto been such as to render Euro- 
peans very cautious how they subject themselves to removal. There is, I believe, 
a strong opinion in the Indian service in favour of the introduction of Europeans, 
but it is to be considered whether the improvements in India shall be based upon 
its institutions, or sought for through our own. 1 think the natives of India are 
entitled to have their interests favoured in preference to those of this country. 
I look to the further introduction of Europeans, and the other arrangements that 
are going on, as tending ultimately to the abolition of the present laws of India, 
their language and religion too. There is no doubt that the intelligence of the Eu- 
ropeans and their skilful application of capital will very much improve the country 
at Icirge, and in respect of cultivation and population, but I have great doubts 
whether the result of all such improvements will not be vastly on the side of our 
own country. 

967. When you say that you believe there is a general idea that it would be ad- 
vantageous to have an increased numlicr of Europeans in the country, do you sup- 
pose that the opiiVjon is in favour of Europeans who should enter for the purposes 
of settlement, or of carrying on sotne commercial or agricultural pursuit in the 
country, or do you siippo.se tliat tiie o[)inion is in favour of an unrestricted entrance 
of J‘?uro|)ean$ of all classes ?— The opinion that I alluded to has reference to Euro- 
peans going to and residing in India for the purpose of commerce. 

968. Supposing the resort of Europeans in future to be very limited in point of 

number, and to consist mainly of individuals either possessed of capital or of very 
superior skill, should you then imagine that it would be necessary to make tbe great 
alterations in the present system of India to which you have previou-sly already 
adverted ? — The altcratiqn would depend necessarily very much on the number of 
Europeans ; but what I nlbail' tb say i-s that in cases coming before the courts it 
must be determined by wtiat law they shall be adjudged, and also in case of 
punishment, what is to become of tlie individual. . 
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^ ^ ^ 969. Do you not conceive that, taking the present regulations, and the laws at 

17 i»ri I 3a. present enforced, both criminal and civil, throughout the provinces of India, a code 

T/wni'n Foruscuc, might be framed applicable to Europeans as well as natives residing within them? 

Esq. — I think, without any great difficulty : as to the Mahomedan criminal law, it is 

a mere name at present ; and as far as tiie civil \aw8 go, they would of course be 
allowed to operate between the Hindoos and Mahomedans. 

970. Supposing, then, such a code to be framed, would not that remov^ much 
of your objection to the settlement of Europeans in India, in so far as the judicial 
system goes? — Certainly. I would still advert to the administration of those 
laws when so modified. 

971. Do you conceive that the laws being so modified, and the native judges 
being sufficiently remunerated for their trouble, and being treated with the respect 
due to tl)eir station, there would be any difficulty in their administration arising 
from the settlement of Europeans among them ? — I think at first there might be, 
but as they gradually became familiarized with their duty, and felt themselves 
upheld in the responsibility they undertook, they would execute the law's well. 
They would themselves however have at present, 1 think, objections to administer 
the laws between natives and Europeans. 

972. Do you not contemplate that the settlement of Europeans in India, with 
their knowleilge of the language and of the habits and of the manners of the 
jKJople, acquired by their intercourse with them, would enable you to select from 
amongst those settlers individuals capable of acting as magistrates, and in some 
instances of filling with l)enefit judicial situatiorvs vvhich might become vacant ? — 
'I'hat must depend a good deal upon their capacity and intelligence in those various 
points. I have certainly seen individuals, out of the service, whose character and 
knowledge perfectly qualified them for such duty ; but it must entirely depend upon 
that. 

973. Would they not have the means of acquiring a knowledge of the feelings 
and manners and habits of the people, as well as of their language, very' far 
superior to those which are now possessed by the European functionaries in India? 
— By no means. I should say their intercourse is comparatively very much limited ; 
because, in the first place, they do not move like our officers all over the country : 
there is the greatest contrast in its different parts ; yet such does not prove any 
lallacy, though indispensable, 1 would add, fur forming anything like a just opinion 
on the customs, habits, &c. of India. 

974. Supposing an individual to manage, for instance, a commercial concern, 
wouhl it not be necessary for him to mix with much greater intimacy with the 
natives, than it would for a public functionary of government residing in the 
country r — Not more than a collector, for instance, does in general j he would be 
in immediate intercourse certainly with the people much more than the judicial 
officer usually is, but not more than the revenue officen or custom officers ; besides, 
his duty would be to attend to his own business, more than to seek to attain, to 
knowledge qualifying him for a foreign station. 

975 * Would not he be prompted very much more by his own private interest 
to ac(juire a knowledge of the manners .sind habits of the people, than the public 
functionary would ? — Merely to enable him to conduct his comrnerciarafi'airs with 

.. success 
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success, his knowledge would be very limited. I have known individuals who 
conducted* business, and yet could scarcely speak the language. There arc 
however others, on the other hand, out of the service, whose knowledge of 
languages and manners has been very superior. 

976^ Do you not conceive th^t the children of the country, born and educated 
in the country, would have a far greater knowledge of the manners and habits and 
language of the- people than persons sent out of this country? — I do not think they 
would, judging from what I have observed : they are generally disliked and 
despised both by natives and £uro|)eans, though tlicir knowledge of the language 
is often very good ; they are not in easy intercourse with either the native or 
European. 

977. Are they not also looked down upon by the government? — Yes, but 
1 know not how it could be otherwise. 

978. And is not their condition one of considerable hardship r — It is ; it seems to 
be a great difficulty, and I believe the government acknowledge it to be such, to 
determine what course to pursue with respect to them. The natives would, I have no 
doubt, be much dissatisfied to see those persons preferred, and plated over them. 

979. So far as you have observed of the intercourse between European residents 
not in the service and natives, should you say that their treatment of the natives 
was decidedly different from the treatment of the natives by the Company’s servants 
in public situations? — Yes, 1 should think so, from the circumstance of one having 
authority, that is the Company's officer, and the other having always to deal in 
a fictitious name with them ; he cQuId never appear openly us having any right to 
deal with tlicm in matters of commerce ; he was not allowed to hold land. 

980. So far as that cause operates, if the law gave them a legal right in the coun- 
try, would the inducement be removed which now operates upon them to treat the 
natives with more respect? — That would greatly depend upon their own characters; 
one must always recollect that their ol^ect would be their commercial pursuits, 
theit gain, in short, and that it must mainly depend upon their internal feelings 
whether they would or would not abuse authority given to them. With respect to 
the Europeans in some parts of the country where 1 have been, 1 must say that 
I should have every confidence in thgjr conducting themselves well, had they 
possessed the power w’hich it is now proposed to give them, that is, authority to hold 
lands and to act ofienly. 

981. Do you not conceive that the Europeans now residing in the provinces, and 
whose business requires that they should hold or occupy lands, are placed in a very 
false position as arising from their being prevented from holding and occupying 
land in their own names? — It is so ; at the same time it has had the good effect of 
making them cautious how they encouraged or permitted disturbance in matters 
connected with their own mercantile pursuits, while the state of the laws and local 
courts rendered this extremely necessary. 

082. Have Europeans the same means of preventing disturbances on the part of 
thmr native servants, when in truth they hold their lands in the names of those 
native servants ? — No; beteuteif they appeal to tlie courts it would be difficult 
for them to establish that poVte over their agents which their private arrangements 
have given them. Their agents are the ostensible holders of the land which tlicy 
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(the Europeans) have the benefit of ; and if disputes arise between them and their 
agents, who are in truth but agents, still tliey cannot .bring that forwapd,. it could 
not be, supported. 

983. Are the outrages that may have been committed eitlier by or in the name 
of Europeans, in some degree attributable to the tardy and imperfect administration 
of justice by the civil courts in the provinces? — The courts certainly are so 
crowded and the business so much in arrear generally, that it has often happened^ 
when there appeared no prospect of the decision of a civil suit being obtained 
witliin convenient time, that the European and his agents have taken the law into 
their own hands ; but sucii occurrences could be readily provided against, by having 
natives, such as commissioners or ameens, dispersed through the country, when all 
sucii matters would be speedily settled. 

9S4. Do you conceive that there is a good deal of venality among the native 
officers of the courts ? — 1 do not think that there is generally, though at the same 
time I have no doubt that it does exist, its degree depending greatly upon the 
European officer’s vigilance ; but 1 account for it, and might even say apologize for 
it, in their very inconsiderable fiay and hard work. * 

983. You have said, that you thought that a general code might be formed for 
the population of India of all descriptions ; do you think that in place of having 
supreme courts at the presidencies, with one species of jurisiliction, and totally 
independent courts in the country, with another species of jurisdiction, it would be 
possible to frame a common system of judicature, to be acted upon in all the 
courts, both at tlic presidencies and throughout ^he whole country r — I should think 
it a matter of no gi^at difficulty ; it would imply a revision of the whole of the 
law, which I conceive would be easy. As fur the criminal part, it would be 
extremely simple, and with respect to the civil, it would be done without embar* 
rassment. 

980. Do not you think that an adoption of any change of that kind would be 
facilitated by having a standing legislative body at the presidency, who might ftume 
laws adapted to the occasions that might arise? — I think that a council formed of 
the government, and such individuals as compose the supreme court of judicature 
in Bengal, would be competent to form a code of laws well suited to the adminis> 
tration of justice in ail its branches ; but I should think that the Governor- 
general should always have a casting voice in every matter, to prevent the serious 
consequences whicli collision among themselves, or delay by reference to this 
country, might occasion. 

987. You have stated that the courts arc clogged with business ; will you men- 
tion what is the description of causes that appears most to impede the discharge of 
business in those courts? — With reference to the period when I left India, the busi- 
ness of the courts was clogged chiefly by two causes, namely, various petty details 
that could as well be performed by natives, and sutninary suits for small amounts, 
wtiicli were first cognizable of necessity in the zillah court, then referred to the 
collector for report, and again brought before the judge for final decision when mat 
report was received. "I’lie decision was after all but a summary one, and a regular 
suit was at the option of the party dissatisfied afterwards. The number of those 
suits was often so great and pressing as to induce the judge to devote his time to 

them ; 
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them ; in consequence of which suits of greater interest and amount to other 
classes of the community were wholly neglected, and breaches of the peace often 
occurred in consequence } whereas liad such suits been in the first instance ren- 
dered cognizable by the native commissioners in the interior as regular suits, they 
would have been decided earlier and more satisfactorily, and without waste of time 
to the judge. 1 remember, in a district of which I had assumed charge, and which 
may bejtaken as not an uniair sample of others very generally, there were on the 
file about 350 summary suits, some of four years’ standing ; iliese I suggested to 
the parties to withdraw and institute as regular suits before the native commis- 
sioners, where they were decided in a very short period : I found, moreover, 
that those which remained on my file were the worst, and as such best suited to a 
hasty superficial inquiry, which is the character of summary suits. 

988. Was there at that time a considerable delay in bringing the cases of a more 
important nature to trial ? — ^There was very great delay, and chiefly owing to the 
causes I have hinted ; other causes also there were, as miscellaneous proceedings, 
which might have been equally well performed by natives, but the system of the 
courts and the regulations precluded the judge from relieving himself of most of 
this tiresome and lengthened detail. 


ALEXANDER DUNCAN CAMPBELL, Esq. called in and examined. 

989. Win. you state in what presidency you have served in India?— Under 

the Madras presidency. , 

990. State what judicial situations you have filled? — In 1818 I ofliciated for 
several iiionihs as Chief Magistrate at Madras, witen I had charge of the police. 
I was also twice appointed a Judge of Circuit and Appeal in the provincial court for 
the centre division, once on the 9th March 1 824, and subsequently on the 1 7th 
of June 1828 ; and when I left Madras, in Feliruary 1831, 1 held the situation of 
Registrar to the courts of Sudder Dewanny and Foujdarry Adawlnt, or (company’s 
supreme court ht the presidency, at the period when it was proposed to abolish 
the Mussulman criminal law, and to laise materially the jurisdiction of the various 
native judicatures . under the Madras goyernment, both in the civil and criminal 
departments. 

991. Are you acquainted with two letters, of which copies are now' on the 
table, from the Madras government, in the judicial department, to tlie Court of 
Directors, dated respectively the 27th of April 1827, and the 2d of November 
1830?— 1 am. 

992. Will you state the nature of those letters — The first-mentioned letter 
refers principally to the proceedings of the Madras government antecedent to the 
establishment of assistant judges, in the civil and criminal departments, at the 
Madras presidency. The lalt-mentioncd letter contains the most recent modifica' 
tions suggested at Madras, in the judicial system, consequent on the report of the 
findnee committee in Bengal, regarding the expediency of reducing the expenses 
of the judicial department at Ibe Madras presidency : it {woposes the total aboli- 
tion of the Mussulman crimiiMd law, the raising materially the civil jurisdiction 
of all the native judicatures, the appointment of native judges, with the full 
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powers, both civil and criminal, vested in the zillah and criminal judges of our 
European courts, and a rnodilied employment of the junior civil servants on their 
entrance into the judicial department ; it also involves the abolition of the whole 
of the courts of circuit, and the establishment of seven commissioners to conduct 
not only the circuit duties, but to control both the European and native subordinate 
judicial tribunals, and also the police department under the magistrates of the 
provinces ; and it is accompanied by a statement of the saving of expense likely to 
result from the proposed modifications : it also suggests the abolition of tH'e exist- 
ing mode of remunerating the native judicatures denominated district vioonsiffs, at 
Madras, and a new mode of remunerating them for their services. 

993. Do you know how far any of the suggestions contained in the latest of 
those letters have been or are in the course of being carried into effect ? — 1 have 
in my possession drafts of the regulations, made by myself before leaving Madras, 
for carrying into effect the whole of the above-mentioned suggestions in the criminal 
department, marked from (A.) to (E.) Similar regulations were to have been framed 
in the civil department ; but I left Madras suddenly, from extreme illness, and 
they had not been prepared at the period of my departure. Three native judges, 
with the full powers of zillah and criminal judges of the European courts, had been 
sworn in at the presidency before I left it ; but since my arrival in this country, 
I have understood that the Bengal government revived the order existing during 
Lord Wellesley’s time, for the transmission of all Madras regulations to the supreme 
government in Bengal before promulgation, and that the above-mentioned drafts 
were transmitted from Madras to Calcutta. 1 ^ have not heard the result of that 
reference, but I believe that, in consequence, the proposed modifications have not 
yet been carried into full operation, o 

994. Had any of those three native judges who were appointed, entered on 
their functions before your departure? — One of the native judges, in the district of 
Soonda, on the western coast of the Peninsula, had been appointed considerably 
anterior to the ottier two, and bad entered on and executed his functions for a^^on- 
siderable period before 1 left Madras. 

995. Do you yourself concur generally in the expediency of the alterations 

suggested in the letter above mentioned?-^! concur entirely in the expediency of 
all the suggestions submitted by the court of sudder adawlut, in their proceedings 
in question, with the exception of that part of them in which the court state that 
they do not consider the use of juries to be either safe or practicable ; the remark 
is made by them as applicable to criminal trials before the native judges. My 
opinion is strongly in favour of the use of something similar to jurors on all occa- 
sions in criminal trials, both before the native and European judges, as an assist- 
ance to the European, and as a check on the native judge. It is a subject of great 
regret with me that the enactment made by the Madras government, in Regulation 
X, 1827, to introduce juries gratlually under the Madras presidenej^ never has 
been carried into effect; the regulation has remained a dead letter, in conserpiehce 
ol the subsequent government disapproving of it. ' 

996. Had no trial ever been given to it f - — None yphatever. •• 

997. Has the punchayet system bepn tried in civil cases? — Yes, but without 
much success at Madras, in the judicial department. 


998. To 
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To what do you ascribo the want of success witli which that experi- 
nanit lias lii-’cn accoiupaiiicd r — Mustot the suits in India originate with the monied 
classes of the people who ‘are generally the plaintilfs, against flic ryots who are 
usually the defendants, as borrowers of money from them ; and my impression is, 
that the native bankers find it more to their advantage to institute suits before 
a distant judicature, in order to ihducc speedy payment of their debts by their nu- 
merous debtors, than before a judicature close to the residence of tlie debtor. 
1 also tRink tliat they consider it more likely that they can inlluencc a single native 
judicatuiT, than a punchayet. 1 am inclined to attribute to the above causes the 
rare resort in the judicial departments to the system of punchayet, wliich in India 
has more beneficially exercised its inflncnce in disputes before they come to the 
length of a lawsuit, than after the parties have become so adverse to agreement as 
to resort to that extreme measure. 

999. What do you mean by resorting to a more distant judicature : — I mean 
that when a punchayet takes place, it can be held on the spot where the dis[)ute 
arises; but our native judicatures being fixed at particular stations, when a lawsuit 
occurs, it is necessary that the party sued should go to the residence of the native 
exercising judicial authority, which is frequently 30 or 40 or 50 miles from the 
ryot’s home; and natives to whom money is owing find it often to their advantage, 
by harassing a single debtor with a distant journey, to bring many of their other 
debtors to a speedy settlement of their debts. 

1000. Is the punchayet to which the last question refers a punchayet for the pur- 
poses of arbitration rather than for the purposes of deciding a suit which has once 
been instituted? — Not for arbitratioli, but for decision. My impression of the enact- 
ments of tlic Madras government, contained in Regulations V, VII, and XII, i8i(), 
respecting punchayets, is, that on an agreement to refer the subject of the suit to 
decision, by both jiarlies, a village punchayet may decide ; or, in particular cases, by 
one parly, a district punchayet may decide ; but that the decision takes place by the 
iuG®bers of the punchayet in the village or district where the dispute arises, their 
decree being enclosed in a blank envelope to the native judicature, w hose duty it 
merely is first to a.ssemble them, and then to carry it into execution. In particular 
cases, either party consenting may constrain the other to refer the matter to a pun- 
chayet; but whether it is a district or*a village punchayet which is to decide, in 
these instances, I do not clearly recollect. 

1001. Are cases which have been actually brought before the judge ever tried in 
his presence by tlie means of punchayet, upon the consent of the i)arties ? — Judges 
have the power, under Regulation XXI, 1802, to refer disputes before them to 
arbitration ; but when parties consent to refer suits to punchayet they need not 
travel to a distant European court. The native head of the village, or of district 
judicature exclusively, has the power to assemble punchayets. 

IU02. Then, in fact, a punchayet never stand.s in the shape of our jury for trial of 
causes f— Never. 1 have had considerable experience of the use of punchayets, as 
a revenue officer, in the Bcllary division of the Ceded Di.slricts, and found them 
exceedingly useful there in adjusting matters of dispute, both between the inhabi- 
tants themselves, and between,paiysclf, as the representative of the Government, and 
the tyots paying land revenue, as well as ‘the merchants, who in that particular 
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' “ province pay a very lieavy income tax. I have often found these parties resist all 
argument on the part of my native servants, as well as of myself, but ijpmediately 
MfM. D. Campbell, concede the point with cheerfulness when decided in favour of the Government by a 
ivw/. punchayet, deferring to the opinions of their equals, though they opposed that of the 
government ofiicers. In sueh cases, as well as in numerous disputes regarding vil- 
lage offices, such as the right to the privileges of' the head of the village, or of the 
watchman or other village officers, punchayets have been most extensively cn^ployed 
by the revenue officers in Bellary ; and I have scarcely ever found any difficulty in 
inducing all such parties to agree to that mode of adjusting these disputes. When 
native animosity increases to such a degree as to terminate in a suit at law, it be- 
comes more difficult to reconcile tlie parties to this mode of adjusting the dispute. 

IU03. Do you conceive that any advantage would accrue by enforcing the. trial 
by punchayet in cases of a certain value or amount, not leaving it optional to the 
parties ? — I think it would tend to degrade that tribunal in the public estimation to 
make a reference to it compulsory ; but in very trilling cases I do not think that it 
would be attended with other disadvantages, I should prefer, however, something 
of the nature of a jury, to a punchayet ; natives, in such bodies, acting much more 
satisfactorily under the supervision of a respectable officer, particularly of an Euro- 
pean, as in the cases 1 have mentioned in Bellary, than when left without superin- 
tendence. It is not necessary that the European functionary should in the remotest 
degree influence such decisions. But in a ryotwar settled district, an efficient 
officer of this kind is rather the organ of public opinion than the representative of 
the Government ; and a knowledge that their decree, if unjust, will expose them to 
public odium, which will find a vent through hid), operates as a great clieck on such 
punchayets. 

1 004. Of what description of persons are the membersof the punchayet commonly 
composed ? — In the ryotwar settled districts, such us Bellary, there arc constantly 
in attendance at the office of the collectors and magistrates, many hundreds, some- 
times thousands of the ryots, particularly at the period of the annual settlcrn^ts, 
when occasionally 10,000 or 12,000 people of that description may be congregated 
together at the same time. The parties themselves are left to select out of those 
bodies whom they choose, and tlie collector generally nominates one of the leading 
agricultural inhabitants, known to be a pbrson of good sense and discrimination, 
care being invariably taken to ascertain from both parties that he is one to whom 
neither have any objection. 

1005. Supposing a case between a lender of money and a borrower of it to be de- 
cided by punchayet, of what description of persons in that case would the punchayet 
be composed ? — The punchayet would consist, in all probability, ot two wealthy mo- 
nied men, chosen by the native banker ; two respectable cultivators, chosen by the 
ryot ; and a fifth person, of the description above mentioned, selected by the col- 
lector. A great deal, in a punchayet, depends upon the proper selection of that 
fifth person ; the other parties enter into violent disputes, each as partizans of 
the person who has chosen them, and the fifth acts as the moderator to bring 
both to reason. Some of the decrees drawn up by punchayets at Bcllary are admir- 
able specimens of native intelligence, seldom equalled by some of our own 
European'decrees. 

1006/ Arc 
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1006. Are the members of the punchayet paid for their labour r — Never. 

1 007. Are they sworn ’—They arc not sworn ; and even intricate disputes in the 
revenue department^ such as I have described, are generally settled within a few 
hours, or at least in the course of a single day. The dispute must be exceedingly 
intricate indeed if the decision extends beyond that period. 

1008. Is there any limitation To the amount of the suit that is subject to this 
mode of settlement? — I think not ; where the parties agree to settle a dispute by 
punchayet, there is no limitation of amount. 

1009. Is the decision of a punchayet final? — Decidedly so ; subject to no appeal, 
except on proof of the partiality or corruption of the members. 

1010. Is the decision of causes by punchayet an ancient custom in the provinces 
under the Madras presidency, or of recent introduction? — An exceedingly ancient 
custom in those parts of the presidency with which I am best acquainted, namely, 
the Ceded Districts ; and 1 apprehend that it will be found to have existed all 
over the Madras territories, though the resort to it may have been more or less 
encouraged in difierent provinces, and it may more or less have fallen into dis- 
use. 

toil. Are you aware whether the practice of torture by the native officers, for 
the purpose of extracting confessions or obtaining evidence, has been frequently 
resorted to? — Under the native governments which preceded us at Madras, the 
universal object of every police officer was to obtain a contession from the prisoner, 
with a view to his conviction of any ofience ; and notwithstanding every endeavour 
on tiie part of our European tribiinals to put an end to this system, frequent 
instances have come before all our^riminal tribunals of its use. I recollect a very 
strong instance of this kind noticed in my owp report as judge of circuit ; it was in 
Uie Cuddapah district, where a native was bung by the heels from the beam of 
a house. I also recollect a brother judge, on the same bench with myself, men- 
tioning to me very extraordinary means of torture complained of by certain 
prypners, in which, with tlie view of eluding all discovery, the native police officers 
were accused ofinserting heated bougies into the penis 01 the prisoners ; and there 
is an universal anxiety on the part of the European judicial officers of the Madras 
government to guard strongly against even well-authenticated confessions, unless 
most fully corroborated by other evidence, on the ground of the great ten- 
dency of our native police officers to resort to this means fur conviction. Even 
where ample proof otherwise exists, it is very difficult to counteract the tendency 
of our native police officers to induce contession on the part of the prisoners ; 
indeed, we have not yet eradicated from the minds of our native agents that such 
means of proof have no weight with us. 

1012. In criminal trials, is it the practice of the judge to examine, betbre a con- 
fession be given in evidence, whether it has been made under circumstances of fear, 
or under circumstances of intimidation or torture ? — With our courts it is the 
universal practice to lay before the judge of circuit who tries the prisoner, the whole 
of tlic depositions anterior to the trial, including of course any alleged confessions ; 
those confessions arc, by regulation, required to be attested by two witnesses, 
and those witnesses are imivSnidly examined ; even when they swear that such 
confessions were freely and voluntarily given by the prisoner, the tendeitty of our 
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i~ '\ 'ril i8 European tribunals is in general to place little confidence in such evidence, on the 

17 » 3 ‘i* ground of the tendency of our native agents of police .to extort confessvjns. 

, D. Campbell, 10 13. May the agents of police in whose custody the prisoner is taken he the 
attesting witnesses, or must the witnesses be persons who are unconnected with the 
police? — Our code originally prescribed that the witnesses who attest confessions 
should be persons totally unconnected with the police ; the consequence was, that 
the police officers called upon many of the more respectable classes of the com- 
munity to attend whilst such confessions were given. But those persons *Were so 
harassed by long journies, in attending first before the European tribunal which 
alone is competent to commit the prisoner, and subsequently before the distinct 
European tribunal which alone is competent to try the prisoner, that they evinced 
extreme aversion to this odious duty, and many even perjured themselves and 
declared that they were not present, though it was fully proved that they were so, 
merely to avoid performing similar duties thereafter. The consequence has been, 
that the original order w'as so far abrogated, that all police officers above tlie niuk 
of a common peon were admitted as witnesses to such confessions, under Regiu 
lation V., 1819. 

1014. Is not torture also resorted to for the purpose of getting evidence as well 

as confessions, and for extorting bribes ? — I do not think that it is generally resorted 
to for such purposes, though occasional instances may have occurred of stu;li gross 
abuse. On reference, however, to my report as judge of circuit, I observe that, in the 
instance at Cuddapah above mentioned, I recorded my opinion thus : ‘‘ Aggravated, 
atrocious and reiterated torture, accompanied by murder, had taken place, in 
order to induce false evidence, and eventually perjury, against innocent individuals 
unjustly accused of robbery.” , 

1015. Is there not some general term by which it is described; kittce, tor 
instance ? — Kittee is the hand-torture. 


Mercurii, 18" die Aprilis 1832. 


The Right Hon. Roukrt Graxt in the Chair. 


ALEXANDER DUNCAN CAMPBELL, Esq. called in and further examined. 

18 April 183:2. 1016. Will you explain the kittee, or band torture, mentioned in your last exa- 

ilex D~Cam bell *’'"”*^**00? — The kittcc consists of a piece of bamboo split at one end, the other 
'' ^ remaining shut. The hand is introduced at the open end, which is then closed 

upon it. I believe it was in partial use under the native governments which pre- 
ceded us in the Madras territories, Imth as a means of inducing confession in 
police matters, and payment of arrears of revenue by defaulters. Applyuig it to 
the hand, placing a person in the sun with a stone. :on his head, and sometimes 
with the trigger of a matchlock shut upon his ear, were means resorted to by the 
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officers of the native governments, for the purposes above mentioned, which, thoui^h r~ ] ~ 

entirely discouraged by us, ipay still partially prevail where the European authority ’ ' 

is not so efficient as to check such abuses on the part of our native agency. In rcveiuu* jUx. i). n. 

matters it has been very generally discontinued, in consequence of tlic enactments 

in our Regulations of 1 802 rendering the native officer subject to prosecution in 

the courts for any such measure? 1 only recollect one instance of its use by a 

native revenue officer subsequent to those enactments, which occurred in the Ikllurv 

district II uring the administration of my predecessor there, who in conscqu(;ncc of 

the native officer being convicted of that offence, removed him from his situation ; 

my impression is that be considered him. otherwise, a very able native agent. 

1017. How far do you think it would be proper to invest the Governor-General 
and the other governors at the different presidencies with the power of selecting 
natives, either at the presidencies or in the interior, to act as Justices of the peace 
in all cases for the preservation of the public peace, or for the purpose of com- 
mitting persons accused of offences for trial? — I think it highly desirable thut such 
a power should be vested in the local governments. But in making any enact- 
ment on this point. Parliament should distinguish the powers vested in the district 
magistrate of the provinces, by the general enactments of the local governments, 
over the natives only, and the distinct powers vested in the same European otlicer, 
as a justice of the jKjacc, by the statute or common law of England, over Euro- 
peans alone. The powers of committal and punishment vested in him in the 
former capacity have, in the Madras territories, been most extensively conferred on 
the native officers under him. In ^is latter capacity, he cannot depute his powers. 

Indeed, in India the jHiwers exercised by justices of the peace are of two descrip- 
tions ; the one by the justices in the interior, over Europeans exclusively under the 
English law, the other bv justices at the presidency over both natives and Euro- 
peans partly under the English law, partly under the presidency laws enacted by the 
local government. I am of opinion, that with regard to the latter description of 
castfs, viz., those at the presidency, there are many natives to be found amongst 
those there resident who arc perhaps more able even than the European justices 
to decide on the cases of natives, and that it would he expedient to make it 
imperative on the local governments to select native gentlemen at each presidency 
to .sit with the European justices on the*trial of such cases. With regard to the 
committal or trial of Europeans by natives, I think it involves, in a coii.siderabIe 
degree, not only the feelings of Englishmen, but a political question connected 
with our peculiar government in India ; and I doubt whether we should not lower 
ourselves in the estimation of our subjects, if we rendered cases involving any 
higli offences by Europeans cognizable by the natives exclusively. In such cases 
tlie i'luropeans accused would also insist strongly on the right to trial hy jury ; and 
1 conceive that the preferable mode would ba to throw such cases, as far as 
possible, into the hands of Europeans, and if vested in the natives at all, that 
they should act as assessors with the European authorities, not independently 
of them. A native judge would feel perhaps as averse to try or commit sucli 
Europeans for trial, as the European would to submit to his authority, on 
account of the accused belonging to the caste of the Government. Independently 
of tljis, the notions which the natives entertain of the law of evidence arb in many 
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respects very different from ours ; and the natives would, and do now daily, act 
upon evidence which any European authority would deem quite inadequate to jus* 
tify the determination to which the native authority, acting without European 
assistance, would and indeed does come. 

1018. I'hc last question did not contemplate the trial either of Europeans or 
of natives, but simply that preliminary proceeding which consists in the apprehen- 
sion of persons accused of offences, in committing them for a more regular trial ; 
the question is rather how far natives would be fit for that preliminary sort of 
jurisdiction, than how far it would be proper to commit the actual trial of Euro- 
pean offenders to their cognizance? — I consider natives perfectly competent to 
exercise all the powers of investigating criminal offences even by £uro]:)cans, pre- 
vious to commitment; and all the higher native police officers in the Madras 
()rovinces do now in fact exercise such authority, in the case of European soldiers 
committing murder or other grave offences w'lthin 120 miles of the presidency, 
where no justice of the peace is present. The ^reat difficulty with which a native 
has to contend, in conducting such duty well, consists not in any incompetcncy on his 
part, but in the peculiar laws of our own country regarding Europeans. They arc 
at present subject only to the British criminal law, if British born subjects ; and 
the higher courts before whom the case may come might feel greatly at a loss in 
charging a grand jury regarding the case, or in the event of the jury finding a bill, 
in tlic trial of the case itself, if it involved anything of the nature of a confession, 
or if the proceedings of the native tribunal were defective in that tenderness 
towards a prisoner, or in any other rules of ^evidence, which most justices of the 
peace understand to -be essential for correct proceedings on their part, with a view 
to ulterior proceedings in a higher court. 

1 01 9. Supposing either at one of the presidencies, or in the interior of the 
country, an European to commit a serious offence in the face of day, and no 
European justice of the peace to be immediately accessible, anil such Eurofiean to 
be taki?n before a native committing officer, what power has such native officer-of 
taking cognizance of the case, of inquiring into the facts, and of placing matters 
in train for the trial of the offender by the supreme court of judicature r — Tlie 
officers of police at the presidency [losscss no power whatever, except that of 
arrest; they cannot take any written depositions whatever; and the Euro- 
pean authorities exclusively are competent to commit either natives or Europeans 
for trial before the King's supreme court there. Butin the Madras pm7/ice.», the 
superior native officer of district police has cognizance of cases, in the same man- 
ner as a justice of the peace in this country ; he punishes petty offences by natives, 
of his own authority, and for higher off'ences commits native^^ ^ trial before the 
higher courts. As regards Europeans, however, bis duty is confined to holding 
an inquest on the bodies of any -deceased persons, to taking written depositions 
from all parties who have any knowledge of the matter, and to forwarding the case 
in this shape to the European justice of the peace, who, according to tlie English 
law, as explained in Regulation IV,, 1809, of the Madrascode, 1 ms exclusively the 
power of committing European British subjects for trial. In all such cases, on 
the matter coming before the European authority, whether at the presidency or 
in the provinces, new depositions must be takcit ab initio, and the whole matter 

must 
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must treated as if it had come before the European authority in the first ~ ~~ 
instance. . . .8 

1 020. Do you see any objections to some regulation by which, under whatever jficj. D. CampOtii. 
restrictions, a [)owcr of committal for trial should be given to native officers 

selected for that purpose ? — I see not the smallest objection, if such natives possess 
a competent knowledge of the English law, or if the law to which the accused is to 
be made amenably is so altered from the English law, as to be clearly understood 
by the natives appointed to exercise that authority. 

1021. It is understood that justices of the peace have a conclusive jurisdiction 

in certain criminal cases of a lower kind, is that the fact P— Justices of the peace 
in the interior, under the Act of Parliament passed previously to the last renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, possess power of deciding petty cases of assault com- 
mitted by Europeans. At the presidency, of the peace possess the same 

authority over Europeans ; but in addition to that, further authority is vested in 
them, under regulations of the local governments, drawn up for the good govern- 
ment of the metropolis of each presidency, and registered as the law requires in the 
King’s supreme court. Their jurisdiction, in this respect, extends both over 
Europeans, and the natives at the presidency subject to the criminal jurisdiction of 
the supreme court. 

1022. Are you of opinion that there should be a power in the governments to 
select natives who should be invested with those functions which you have described, 
the exercise of such functions extending both to natives and to Europeans? — 

I think that, at the presidency, it is exceedingly desirable to confer such authority 
on native gentlemen, both as re^rds Europeans and. natives ; such native 
gentlemen acting, as the Europeans now do, in conjunction with their other 
brethren of the bench, including Europeans. I myself have presided as super- 
intendent of police over the bench of magistrates at Madras, and the cases coming 
before that tribunal consist of an exceedingly numerous class of petty offences, 
resjjipting which the whole of the evidence is generally that of natives exclusively. 

That bench also possesses authority to assess the town of Madras fur the purpose 
of lighting the town, and of the police ; and 1 consider the native gentlemen of the 
place more cum|>etent tlian ourselves, to decide on native tastimony, and mucli 
more interested than we arc in the just Ic^y and due application of the funds, to 
which they themselves largely contribute. It is their exclusion from a seat on 
the bench of the magistrates at the pres^ency, which I consider the higher classes 
of the native community at all our three presidencies to view as a severe grievance. 

1023. Supposing natives to be made eligible to the situations in question, should 
you conceive, that such eligibility ought to be confined to natives unconnected with 
government, such as merchants or landholders, or that it should be extended even 
to those who are dependant upon our government, or officially employed under itl^ 

— 1 do not think that any class of tlie natives should be excluded ; but I conceive 
tliat, practically, tbe government never would thus employ any of the native officers 
under themselves ; for all natives in public offices have too much to do to attend 
to this duty. The selection should not be confined to the class of landholders, few 
of whom exist at some of tb^^pfesidcncies, but ought to be made generally from 
tbe r,csident native gentry of the. place, p&ssessiug must influence, and of the 
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highest cliaracter in the estimation of their own countrymen. These persons are 
well known to all the local governments of India. . ^ 

1024. Would not such a regulation have a tendency to raise the character of the 
natives at the presidency ? — 1 think it calculated to raise the character of the natives 
at the [jresidency, which is also the place of all others, where it is of the greatest 
importance that their character should be raised. 

102.5. How far should you think it expedient to extend this privilege to native 
gentlemen in the provinces? — 1 doubt the expediency of extending it to 'them in 
the provinces, because there the principal native gentry are the resident land* 
holders, against whom principally most complaints are made by the lower classes 
of the people ; and as they seldom see any European, except those in the King’s 
or (company’s service, they would shrink from tlie performance of such a duty, 
over any except the very lowest classes of Europeans, including the European 
soldiery. I have already alluded to the questionable policy of such a measure. If 
a more extended intercourse of Europeans with India were established, and the 
native gentry in the interior became better acquainted with that class of people 
than tlicy now are, perhaps the present objections against extending such a measure 
to the provinces might, so far as Europeans are concerned, gradually disappear. 

i02(). Then, on the whole, are you of opinion that the experiment of extending 
the functions in question to the natives should, in the first instance, be tried at the 
presidencies? — I think that it should be tried, and would there work well. 

lOiy. You have been a good deal examined before the Public or Miscellaneous 
C’onunittce, on tlie subject of establishing a. legislative council in India; docs 
it occur to you to give any information or opinion upon that subject, which you 
have not stated before that ComuiUtce ? — 1 do not think that 1 have anything 
material to add to my former evidence on that subject. 

1028. l.)o you think that the relaxation of the restrictions which a good deal 
prevent Europeans from entering into the interior of India and forming 
establislimenis tliere, would in fact be attended with the effect of the grwifly 
increased .settlement or residence of Europeans in the provinces?— 1 am inclined 
to think that it would increase the number of settlers, particularly under the 
Madras f)residency, where the restrictions against the residence of Europeans, not 
in the service, have been more rigidly enforced than elsewhere, and where 
I tiiink European capital and skill would find in many cases very useful and bene- 
ficial employment ; but 1 do not think they would colonize or settle pcrinaneutly 
in India. 

1029. Would the introduction of Europeans, as competitors witli the native.^, in 
the different branches of trade, agriculture or manufactarj^,. operate upon the 
whole favourably for the natives in the interior? — Decidedly so; 1 can contem- 
plate no instance of their operating otherwise. I speak with reference to the tew 
cases in which Kuropeai>s liave found admission intonhe Madras territories. 

1030. Would the immediate effect of a successful competition be injurious to 
those who were worsted : — There would be hardly any competition. There could 
be none with the great muss, viz., the lower agricultural classes of the natives, for 
no European could, witii success, attempt compelitioof with them, nor witii the more 
numerous' portion of tlie other natives employed in actual labour or in the uiinor 
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branches of trarle, on account of the tnucii cheaper rate at which natives live, " 
c(>nn)aied with that of the ejcpetises of the lowest class of Europeans, whose wants A|^ia.i^. 
are much greater in India than in their own country. The same cause renders it Alex. D. Caw/iMi, 
unlikely that any European artisan could successfully compete with the Indian of 
H similar rank. The great want at Madras is want of capital, both amongst the 
agriculturists and the traders of\he country. The whole of the country is in this 
respect very much exhausted ; and I think that the successful class of Eurof)ean 
settlers would be those who might erof^oy a large capital in the improvement of the 
irrigation, or of the agriculture, of the country, or in extensive trade. This would 
introduce a new set of men into the Madras provinces, distinct from any consider- 
able class of the natives known there. 

1031. Do you mean to say that neither native labour on the one hand, nor Euro- 
pean capital on the other, would find any competition to cope with it? — Yes, that 
is tiiy general impression ; 1 also think that European invention, skill, enterprise 
and superior ability, w'ould lead many of the few natives who do possess capital to 
Join their capital with that of Europeans, more to the benefit of themselves than it 
is now employed. 

1032-3. What natives do you think would contribute tlieir capital in that man- 
ner r — The few native capitalists at the presidency, and gradually those in the in- 
terior also. 


A 

Veneris, 29” die Jmii, 1832. 

The Hight lion. Robert Grant in the Chaif. 

JAMES MILL, Esq. called in and examined. 

1034. Have you considered the present state of the law' in India, and the 29 June 1832. 

provisions which have been made for its administration r — In some degree, I have. /.•. 

1035. What is your opinion as to the practical etfect of the system, and in what 
degree is the administration of the English law by the supreme courts in India 
necessary or advantageous ? — It has always appeared to me, that two systems of 
law in any country were a thing of itself objectionable. As far as possible, the 
people should have but one set of rules to govern their conduct, and those rules 
as simple as possible, in order that they may be more perfectly known. Two sys- 
tems of law imply, besides complexity, the expense of two judicial establishments, 
one for each. The inconvenience, I conceive to be exceedingly enhanced, when the 
two systems arc liable to come on the same ground ; that is, when a distinct line is 
not drawn between the classes of individuals subject to each. In India the limits 
of jurisdiction have^een exceedingly ill defined. The jurisdiction of the supreme 
courts is extended over the natives to a gineat, and by no means a well defined 
degree, whence it happens, that the same persons are subject to twd dififerent 
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and highly dissimilar systems of law ; and as they are a simple, and ignorant people, 
guided by what they see and hear, and with very little reflection, tlie confusion thus 
created in their minds may be easily conceived. The history of the introduction of 
English law shows that the circumstances which originally called for it have 
entirely gone by. When it was first introduced, we haid no territorial possessions 
in India, and no subjects : the English were a small number of individuals allowed 
to establish themselves in the territory of a foreign sovereign : established in 
a country where the provisions for the administration of justice were most iniperfect, 
the English found themselves exceedingly at a loss ; not only questions of property 
arose among themselves, but a great demand was felt for the suppression and pu*- 
nishment of crimes. It was not considered expedient to have recourse to the 
tribunals of the country, more especially in criminal cases, both because trust could 
not be reposed in the equity of the sentence, and because punishments were bar> 
barous ; they therefore obtained from the Government at home a charter for the 
administration of justice amongst themselves, and in the circumstances of that time, 
the expediency of administering English law, there being no others than English* 
men to administer it to, cannot be doubted ; but the nature of tlic case was totally 
changed when we became the sovereigns of those territories, and established 
tribunals of our own for the population contained in them. We, however, con- 
tinued the establishment for the administration of English law to the small number 
of Englishmen, after the tribunals of the country were ours, in the same manner as 
we did when the tribunals were the tribunals of a barbarous government, and when 
we could have no confidence in them. It appears to me, that the purposes which 
those institutions were intended to serve, not now having any existence, there is no 
occasion for them. The tribunals of the country are no longer the tribunals of 
a barbarous sovereign, but our own tribunals ; and therefore to maintain a sfiecial 
set of tribunals for a small number of individuals mixed with the immense popu- 
lation of the country, appears to me in the first place needless, and on account of 
the inconvenience with which it is necessarily connected, highly impolitic. «a, 

1 036. Are you not perfectly aware that the supreme courts of judicature, as now 
constituted, were introduced under circumstances somewhat varied from those 
which you have described, as the circunMlances under which the introduction of 
the English law took place ; that they were introduced after we acquired territorial 
dominion, and with the special view of chocking abuses, or supposed abuses, 
committed under the Company’s government ; advert to that view of the subject, 
and consider wliether it docs, in any and what respect, affect your former answer ? 
— 1 am aware tlmt the supreme courts, as now constituted, were introduced subse- 
(juently to our obtaining the territory. The courts were established on the present 
footing, partly with the view of hnproviog the administration of English law, and 
partly under the supposition now' mentioned, that tliey would afford security against 
injuries committed by the local government. The courts of English law can inter- 
fere with the acts of the Government only when illegal acts have been commitled 
against Englishmen. I am not aware dial the history of them affords any great 
experience of their utility in that respect; fhe instances are few, 1 think, in which 
•the Government have been charged with injuries to Englishmen, for which the su- 
preme courts couki afford redress. Besides, it appears to me ^at an Englishman 
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residing in India vvill always liave abundant means of making known his complaints, 
and urging his claims to redress, if anpretnc courts were put out of existence. 

1037* Oo you think that any inconvenience would arise from the doing away 
with the supreme courts, trom this circumstance, that these have now been estab* 
lished for some time, and tliere are considerable communities which have grown up 
at the diherent presidencies, who have been habituated to this jurisdiction, and 
they are generally supposed to be content with it?— It may be that the change of 
system would be felt as an inconvenience at hrst, because a change in anything to 
which people have been accustomed, especially in what touches their interest so 
strongly as a system of law, disturbs their tlioughts a little when it first takes place. 
But that disturbance, I think, would speedily wear off*, and after all, is nothing of 
an inconvenience compared with that which seems inseparable from the cxistesice 
of two exceedingly difierent and conflicting systems of law in the same country. 

1038. It has been alleged by several persons that the natives do, in fact, feel 
a great confidence in the supreme courts, and a confidence derived principally from 
the notion that it is a sort of ciieck on the Company ; how far do you assent to tlieir 
opinion ? — The natives of Calcutta and of tlie other presidencies have a confi- 
dence in tlie supreme courts on two accounts. In the first place, they are utuier 
the superintendence of a jealous and intelligent public ; a good ground of confidence 
always. That, however, would not be excluded under any arrangement by wliich 
the present courts would be superseded. 1 know not any ground of confidence 
which, in such a case, would be taken away, except the idea that the supreme courts 
rest upon an authority superior to^that of the Government. Now it appears to 
me, that this last ground, so far from being an advantage, is altogether an evil, 
and of great magnitude. The existence of a double authority in the same country 
of tM'O independent authorities, can never lead to good, must always act unfavour- 
ably on the willing obedience of the people, which is the strong arm of the govern- 
ment. It never can be reconciled to common sense, that an authority should exist 
iiMMiy country pretending to be superior to that government to which all must pay 
obedience, and to which all look up for protection. 1 think, therefore, the existence 
of courts upon a footing different from the will of the government of the country, is 
altogether to be avoided ; and that, even if it were deemed expedient to maintain 
courts for the administration of the !^nglish law for Englishmen, it would be 
a most important improvement to make the commission of the judges run in tlie 
name of the Government rather than in the name of the King. The same inde- 
pendence might be secured to tliem in the one case as in the other ; they might be 
equally appointed for life, and responsible for their good behaviour to the same 
authorities. 

1039. Do you think any advantage is obtained by having courts in India which 
are in sympathy with the judicature of this country, and tlie judges of which are 
supplied immediately from the body of English barristers? — With regard to tbc 
mass of the people in India, 1 do not see how. that circumstance should have any 
operation at all. With regard to the Englishmen, they may be supposed to be 
attached to their own laws, and possibly enough would have objections to be 
deprived of what they call the protection of English laws. But that is a feeling 
which, if substantial security were afforded them by other arrangements both for 
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^ j their properties and their persons, I tlnnk would speedily give way, and at all 

events ought not to stand in the way of arrangements that are of importance to the 
James Mill, E$,f. good government of India. 

1 040. Tlie question being in what manner the objects of good government are 
best to be secured to- the natives, is it of no advantage to them that the supreme 
courts exhibit in their capitals a standard of judicial administration which is 
asserted by an authority paramount to that of the Company, aiwl to its practice the 
Company's courts may in some degree confo»*m their own? — f question very mucli 
the idea that the operation of the supreme courts has had any infiuence in 
ameliorating the proceedings of the native courts, not only because the two 
systems are so exceedingly different, but because the intercourse and acquaintance 
with the proceedings of the supreme courts are extended to so minute u portion of 
the population and their judges. I may add, that in my opinion the English 
courts afford more examples of what is to be avoided than what is to be followed 
in tribunals erected in India. 

1041. Do vou conceive that at the presidencies an assimilation could be easily 
made of the En^ish law, which prevails there almost entirely, to any system of law 
which should also lie administered to the natives in the provinces r — The change 
I should contemplate at the presidencies, in the first instance at least, would be 
a change with respect to the judicial establishment and the form of procedure, 
rather than in the law itself. In point of fact, what the supreme court now does is 
to administer English law to Englishmen, and native law to the natives, though both 
according to the forms of the English courts. ^ Now, the difference in my contem- 
plation would be, that English law would still be administered to Englishmen, and 
the native law to the natives, but according to the forms that might be adopted as 
best applicable to the courts of the country generally. The <iuestion8 which fall for 
discussion in courts of law generally, and in India with few exceptions, come under 
the two great heads of inheritance and contract. As far as questions of contract 
are concerned, the leading principle of law is the same everywhere, the interfiiw^.;- 
tion of the will of the contracting parties. With respect to inheritance, it is the 
uniform principle of all the tribunals in India to attend to what is tiie law of the 
party before the court ; to administer the ]VIahoniedau law of inheritaiKe where tlie 
party is a Mahomedan, the Hindoo law of inheritance where the party is a Hindoo, 
and the English law of inheritance where the party is an Englishman ; nor do 1 see 
what should hinder the same thing from being done with correetttess under the 
change which 1 contemplate. 

1042. State your opinion as to the efficiency of the eountry courts, as at present 
established?—! conceive that as at present established, they labour under consi' 
derable defects. When courts for the administration of law to the natives were 
first established by our government in India, they consisted of three grades, the 
Zillal) Courts, the Provincial Courts, and the Sudder Adawlut; all three were courts 
of original jurisdiction, but rose above one another in the amount on which tliey could 
adjudicate. The zillah courts, of which one existed in each considerable district, 
bad jurisdiction of all causes up to a certain amount; the provincial courts, each 
of wiiich included the local limits of several zillahs, had original jurisdiction from 
the point at which the zillah courts stopped, up to a considerably higher amount ; 
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and ttfe, sudder court, the jurisdiction pf which included the whole country, had 
original jurisdiction in all the higher sums; the provincial courts were, l>esides, 
courts of appeal from the zillah courts ; and the sudder adawdut was the court of 
appeal from the original jurisdiction of the provincial courts : such was the pro- 
vision for civil judicature, both original and ap[)cllate. The provincial courts had 
confided to them, besides, the entire criminal jurisdiction of the country, with the 
exception of the duties called magisterial, imposed on the zillah judges, including 
a portion of crimintd jurisdiction, analagous to that ]>ossessed by the justices of the 
peace in England, acting singly. Experience discovered, that the establishment, 
as thus formed, was, in -point of extent, unequal to the business which was to be 
performed. The tribunals of all the grades were unable to get through with that 
portion of the business which fell to their share. To supply the deficiency of the 
zillah courts, natives were employed as judges, to decide causes of a small amount. 
There were then four grades of tribunals of original jurisdiction, native judges, 
zillah courts, provincial courts, and sudder dewanny. adawlut,' rising one above 
another by the amount of the sums for which they could adjudicate, and the one 
immediately above always acting as an appellate court to the one below. 'I'hc use 
of the native judges, the amount for wiiicli they could adjudicate, has gone on 
increasing, till by a recent decision of the government, they arc to be intrusted with 
nearly the wliole jurisdiction in the first instance ; they are to try all causes up 
to the amount of .5,000 rupees; and causes in India fur sums exceeding tliis are 
comparatively tew. In the meantime it was also found that the business of tlie 
provincial courts, including criinimji} jurisdiction, with the portion of original and 
appellate jurisdiction in civil matters assigned to them, was much mure than what 
they were able to accomplish. In 1829 thew resolution was adopted of appointing 
functionaries, called commissioners of revenue and circuit, wliu amuiig other 
duties were intended to exercise the whole of tiie criminal jurisdiction which had 
belonged to the provincial courts ; that scheme proved a luiiure from the begin* 
BMg; the commissioners were too few for the duties with whicii they were chaiged. 
A resolution has been recently adopted to relieve those commissioners from the 
whole of their criminal jurisdiction, that is to say, the Judicial duties which had 
been assigned to them ; and in consetjueticc of this, a great change in the w hole of 
the Judicial establishment has been resorted to. 'I'he jurisdiction in the first instance 
has been confided to native judges up to 5,000 rupees; and tbc zillah judges, 
being thus relieved of almost the whole of tlieir original jurisdiction, arc to have 
the criminal jurisdiction of the country. The system therefore will stand thus : 
t!ie civil juri^iction in the first instance, almost wholly in the hands of the native 
judges ; the zillali judges to be judges in appeal from the native judges ; the 
sudder adawlut judges in appeal from the cases decided by the zillah judges ; and 
the zillah judges, besides . their original and appellate jurisdiction, to have the 
criminal jurisdiction entirely ; it being part of tlie plan, that the provincial courts 
should be abolished. 

1043. In w hat respect might that system be considered equal to its objects, and 
in what respect deficient?-*— 1 ihiok it is much to be feared that an amount of tiuty 
beyond wliat they will be able to accomplish, is assigned to the zillah judges. 'I hey 
are.to receive appeals from the native judges, who must be very numtfrtnis ; they 
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arc to have upon their hands the criminal jurisdiction of their districts, and besides 
all this, a portion of original jurisdiction, viz. in the higher sums reserved to them. 
One of tlie most defective parts of our Indian sy.stem has always been that of ap- 
peal. It appears to me that the correct notion of appeal has not been kept in view : 
one error, I think, has consisted in giving the ji>usiness of appeal to courts the 
principal part of whose time and attention was absorbed by judicature in the first 
instance. There appears to me one obvious and great advantage in courts for the 
business of appeal exclusively, and others for original jurisdiction exclusivel}’, and 
that the two species of jurisdiction should not be joined. A still greater error 
has been committed in India, by an incorrect notion of the real business of appeal, 
('ourts of appeal acting as such have con.sidcred it competent to them to take new 
evidence, by which in reality their functions ceased to be those of an appellate 
court, and became a new trial, from which trial of the same cause only by another 
tribunal, there was in reality no appeal at all. 1 consider the objection to the 
taking of fresh evidence in appeal as quite radical: besides its being in fact a 
decision without appeal, it interferes with other advantages of great importance. If 
you confine the proceedings on appeal to what is substantially appellate judicature, 
you may always have your appeals brought before the best tribunals, because nothing 
being submitted to the court of appeal but the pleadings and evidence, there is no oc> 
casion for the attendance either of witnesses or the parties ; and the distance of the 
appellate court from the abode of the parties is therefore a matter of iiidiflerence. 

1044. Would you think it advantageous, in cases where fresh evidence arises in 
the appellate court, to send back the cause foij. trial to another court? — The com- 
plaints which come before the appellate court must at the utmost be of three kinds: 
the appellant complains either that evidence which ought to have been taken has 
not been taken, or that the evidence taken has not been duly weighed, or that the 
law has not been properly applied. Now with regard to two of these questions, 
namely, whether the evidence has been properly weighed and the proper decisions 
edrne to, and whether the law has been properly applied, the appellate courtuirs 
competent to decide them upon the mere view of the record. If the complaint should 
be, that evidence which ought to have been taken was not taken, the proper course 
for the appellate court is to send the cause, back to the original court, where justice 
seems to require it, with an order to take the evidence and pass a fresh decree. 

1045. In both these cases, would it not retain its real character of an appellate 
court? — It would do so, confining its functions expressly to the appellate 
business. 

1 046. You were proceeding to state the defects of the system as last established 
in India in the native courts ; have you any further remarks to make upon that 
head ? — Another of the defects of the existing courts has been their system of 
procedure. With a view to avoid prolixity and complication of the pleadings in 
English law, it has been attempted to coniine them tt> two instruments, the plaint 
and the answer, and to confine them to the setting forth of material points only. 
But the business being leR to the management of ignorant parties and their ignorant 
advisers, it rarely happens that the real point in dispute is elicited or an issue 
joined, and the case comes on for trial before the judge with little or no preparation: 
the parties seldom know to what points evidence will be required. The attendance 
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of numerous witnesses, the great distance they have to come, the uncertainty T"] [7*^ 

when their cause will be heard, and the necessity of a long and expensive attendance, 
constitutes such an obstruction to the business of justice in India as has rendered it jamcn Mill, 
almost nugatory with regard to a great proportion of the people. Anotlier objection 
of mine to the courts.in India is, tliat they have been established upon the principle 
of one sort of courts for sums uf*small amount, another sort of courts for sums of 
higher, the best tribunals for the highest sums, the worst tribunals for the lowest ; 
declaritl^, in fact, that more care is due to prevent wrongs done to the rich than 
wrongs done to the poor. I he opinion which has obtained but too generally, 
appears to me most e|*rooeous, that suits for tlic small sums are suits of the least 
importance. I think, in point of importance, the reverse is the right order ; and 
I am not sure that the causes for small sums are those which it is the most easy to 
decide. 

1047. Why do you think tliey are not the most easy to decide? — I do not mean 
that they are apt to be the most complicated, but that it is most difficult to provide 
security for tlie fair and honest decision of them : the rich man can make a noise, and 
will be heard if he is wronged. The case of a rich man creates attention, that of 
the smaller sums escapes observation. The great difficulty in India, where there is 
little aid from publicity, is, 1 fully believe, in securing honest decision for the smaller 
sums. Another point on which I think tiiev have erred in India is this, that when 
they found the number of tribunals too small for the business to be performed, they 
liave so long persisted in forming tribunals with more judges than one. A single 
judge can at all events get through wiili a greater amount of business than several 
judges sitting together, because no nine is lost in hearing one another ; and there are 
strong reasons for believing that the securilie^s even for good judicature are greater 
in the case of a single judge.lhan when the judicatory is more numerous. 

1 04S. Can you suggest any and w hat improvement in that system, directing 
your attention first to the judicial establishment ? — In India there is a necessity for 
\y|pierous tribunals, because if justice is not brought near to the poor ryot in India, 
he is denied access to italtogetticr ; it is therefore not a matter of choice but neces- 
sity, to confide judicature in the first instance very extensively to the natives. It 
has at last become a prevalent idea, that tlie best arrangement would be to confide 
judicature in the first instance entirely to the natives, reserving the business of ap- 
peal to Europeans. Tlie supreme govermnent in India have now proposed to go very 
nearly to that extent, confiding tlie trial of all causes up to 5,000 rupees to native 
judges. When they bad gone so far, I do not see why they should not have gone 
a step further, and have simplified the system, by confiding jurisdiction in the first 
instance wholly to the native judges. 1 confess in the mental state of the natives 
at present, 1 should have been afraid to have gone so far ; but if they are com- 
petent to 5,000 rupees, they are also competent co all the rest. We have however 
the means, I think, of providing a very considerable security beyond what has been 
proposed by the Bengal government, against tbe defects which cannot but be anti- 
cipated at first in the judicature of the natives fudges. According to ray idea of 
appeal, we should have a temporary resource of a very important kind in the zillah 
judges, to whom I would give concurrent jurisdiction with the native judges. I think 
thei^e should be only one appeal from any court; and tliere being but one appeal 
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it should aUvays go to the be.st tribunal. The best tribunal they have ib India is 
the sudder adawlut ; I therefore think the appeals frotn.the native judges, instead of 
going as now to the zillali judges, should go to the sudder adawlut directly : such 
idterutiun would then be necessary in the sudder adawlut as would enable them to 
discharge the business promptly. I consider it of the essence of appeal, and that 
upon which a great portion of the lienefit of it depends, that it should be decided 
promptly. If the business of appeal be as simple as I conceive that it is, there 
« ould be no objection to appeals going to Calcutta from all parts of the presidency, 
even the n»ost distant ; because the proceedings before the onginal court might 
l asily 1)0 transmitted by the post By going to Calcutta they would have two first- 
rate advantages, that of the best judges, and that of the public. The judges 
of the .sudder adawlut should sit separately, each judge deciding as many appeals 
as in his jiower, the number being sufficiently increased to get expeditiously through 
the business. As one of the uses to be derived from courts of appeal, a use of 
peculiar importance where local courts are numerous, the law ill established, and 
tlie qualifications of the judges not high, is to secure uniformity in tlie law, an 
additional and imperative reason thence arises from the presence of the appellate 
eourts on the same spot. 

1049. Would it not be difficult to transmit the legal documents to so great 
a distance ? — When papers are to be transmitted by the post, whether the distance 
i.s 100 or 500 miles is very immaterial. The proper arrangement, I think, would 
be that the judges should all sit in one halt of justice, but that each should have 
his separate apartment open to the public, aud^that only when a doubtful question 
on a matter of law arose, they should deliberate and decide in common. 

1050. What do you think of the suggestion, that there should be two sudder 
auawluts, one for the Lower and another for the Upper Provinces? — I should 
prefer having the appellate tribunal at Calcutta, because the inconvenience of trans- 
mitting documents the additional distance is not material; and the public at 
f'alciitta is so much superior, as to be an advantage of the greatest iniportanes. 
For the sake also of a more perfect uniformity in the decisions of the judges, and 
of course in the law, they ought to be all on the same spot. As I have now de^' 
scribed it, wc should have a judicial establishment exceedingly simple: tribunals of 
native judges for original jurisdiction ia all parts of the country, and a tribunal of 
appeal at the Presidency. 

1051. Do you conceive native judges could be intrusted with exercising their 
functions, without the presence of any European judge ? — The native judges are 
much less fit for the trust to be reposed in them than is to be wished, but there is 
no remedy ; there are no means of having Europeans with them, and we must 
look out for other securities, and provide the best we can. One to which 1 have 
as yet only alluded, would the concurrent jurisdiction of the zillah judges. As, 
according to my plan, they would he relieved of all thb jurisdiction; both civil and 
criminal, now assigned them, their whole time would be at disposal, and 1 would 
retain tficm as judges with original jurisdiction, the same as the native judges, 
giving the option to the people of going before either ; a test would be thereby 
immediately afforded of the degree of. trust reposed by the people in the native 
judges, and a greater check would be thereby applied to diem, than by anything, 
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ill addition to the appeal, which I think we liave the means of providing- Some- ^ 

tldng might also be done by^the appointment of assessors to the judge,, who might 
be chosen something in the way in which we choose a jury, and would act as a sort ^ 
of public. 

1052. You have as yet suggested no observations with regard to the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice ; wilPyou state any observations which occur to you 
upon that subject ? — ^The business of criminal judicature has generally been treated 
as morcfdifficult, or at least it has been thought that its errors required to be more 
carefully guarded against than those of civil judicature- But 1 doubt whetlier it 
is an opinion^ which is well founded ; criminal judicature may he considered as more 
simple than civil, as really requiring less discrimination and acuteness ot mind than 
a large proportion of civil cases. The injury liable to be sustained by bad judica- 
ture in civil matters is often more serious tlmn in penal matters ; setting aside the 
cases of the higlicr punishments, particularly those implying irremediable injury. 

If then I am right in this my opinion, that the business of penal judicature is to 
the full as easy as civil judicature and that it is not more difficult to take securities 
against the evils liable to be incurred by bad judicature in the one case than the 
other, there is no reason why the judges to whom the whole of the civil jurisdic- 
tion is assigned, should not also be the criminal judges- lhat being my opinion, 

[ would make the native judges, criminal as well as civil judges. So long, how- 
ever, as the native judges in India are as imperfect as they now are, it would be 
desirable and necessary to stay execution in all cases not ot a very moderate degree 
of punishment, till the proceedings jvere reviewed by Ihii sudder adawlut. 1 here 
would be the inconvenience in that* case ot taking down in writing the proceedings 
and evidence; but this, I think,* would be pniply compensated by the advantages 
which would attend the arrangement. Some further provisions may be thought 
necessary with regard to very high punishments, especially those implying ineine- 
diablc injury,, above all, death ; but it appears to me that the punishment ot death 
ij^ndia might be kept within very narrow bounds, it not altogether abolished . it 
i^nown to be part of the character of tlie natives, to stand more in awe ot 
other punishments than of the loss, of life. • t j- i 

1053. What is the punishment more effective on the inhabitants in India than 
the capital punishment ?-^They. dislike fiafd labour more, and banishment ; and in 
truth the punishment of death even at present is sparingly inflicted. 

1054. Do you apply your systenl of having native judges in the courts, to cri- 
minai cases occurring between a native and an Luropeanr Yes; all questions 
occurring within the district to be decided in tlie same manner, whoevei the 

parties may be. , , - -.i • 1 

1055. Do you. think that it would satisfy an European that bis case, either civil or 

criminal, should be decided in die provinces in those courts where only natives arc 
judges ? — The security to the European would be such as I think ought to satisfy 
him, because he would always have, in the last resort, the benefit of decision by 
an European judge of the highest grade, and acting under the strongest responsi- 
bilitv* Considerable objection is likely to rise in the mind of an Englishman at the 
firsudeaof being subject to punishment upon the award of a native judge. But as 
all (decisions of a native judge awarding punishment beyond a very slight one should 
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' 1^ Stayed until the cause is reviewed by tlic superior court, no. punishment beyond- 

«.) .i tiiio yppy slight one would be inflicted upon an Englishman, except by the authority of 

I Mn/. ihc EngHsh judge. ' . . 

io5t). Do. you think that Europeans would be satisfled by having their case 
decided by judges without a jury ? — I think that having security for good decision, 
they ought to be satisfied. Rut if the prejudibes of Englishmen should raise 
insuperable obstructions, a special provision might be made for them ; a recorder’s 
court might exist at the three presidencies to try Englishmen in the more* highly 
penal cases, and then they might have the satis&ction of a jury also. 

1 057. If an extension of liberty is granted to Europeans to reside in .die country, 
would it not be fair to exact from them, as a condition of such residence, that they 
should be subject to the same laws as the natives? — I think not only that it would 
be reasonable, but that it would be indispensable. 

io.<)8. Be so good as to oflTer any suggestions that occur to you with respect to 
the improvement in the mode of judicial procedure ? — I think the mode of judicial 
investigation which has been common in India, is to a very considerable degree 
faulty. It has erred, in the first place, by a very unnecessary departure from the 
practice to which the natives were accustomed ; I mean that of parties appearing 
personally before the judge and stating their own case. 1 believe that in India few 
things would be more efficient for the purposes of justice than oral pleading, which, 
properly managed, 1 deem an instrument of inestimable value. The judicial 
investigation divides itself into two parts ; the first, vvhat in England we call the 
pleadings j the second, what we call the trial, ,^'be first part consists in tlie essence 
and nature of the thing, in the statements and counter-statements of the parties ; 
and the use of those statements and, counter-statements is, that the exact point 
upon which the controversy turns may be ascertained. This is a matter of so 
much importance to a right decision, that it never ou^t to be intrusted to any 
body but the judge.' When the parties are asked by the judge what is their 
demand and what the ground of it; what the defence, and the ground of ityj^ie 
.secs immediately what is relevant and what is not so, he discriminates what is ^1 
founded from w imt is ill founded> and is so far able, by clearing off all that is 
unsound and superfluous, to get at the merits of the case, to fix upon the exact 
point at whicii the controversy turns.. Tins mode of proceeding is found by 
experience to have this other most important’consequence. When the statements 
and counter-statements of the parties are made before the judge under the best 
securities for veracity, a very great proportion of causes stop there« and are satis- 
factorily conducted. The scrutiny of their statements by the judge enaUes the 
parties themselves to see whether tlicy have grounds or not ; they consent that 
a judgment should be pronounced at the first hearing, and all is over without 
delay and without the expense of a trial. When doubt remains, it is either with 
regard to a matter of fact or a matter of law : when the matter of fact on which the 
question turns is affirmed on the one side and denied on the other, then comes the 
trial, the object of which is to ascertain the truth with respect to the particular fact 
by evidence. But as the judge himself has thus determined the very fact wbicb is 
to be proved, no witnesses are called but to speak to that fact. The judge might 
limit the number of witnesses, aud the expense attending it still further; he ipigbt 

require 
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requiA of the parties a list of the witnesses each expected to speak to the point; 
and by questions eliciting wliat they are expected to know, and why, the judge 
would be enabled to discriminate what witnesses there would be any advantage in 
having, and what there would be no advantage in having, and it might; be proper in 
him in such case, assi^ing his reasons, to grant his summons for such only as he 
thought would be useful. •* 

1059. I want to know whether it would be possible to leave the parties to call 
the witAessea on each side ?-^The reason why tlie choice should be left to the judge 

is, that no witnesses but those who are likely to be really useiul, should be subjected 
to the burden of attendance. The course of proceeding w hich is now followed 
in the courts, is attended with very diderent effects. 'I'he pleading, as the first 
part of the judicial investigation is called, is all in writing, and is reduced to a 
statement of the demand on the part of the plaintiff, and a statement of the de- 
fence on the other part : it is enjoined on them that they should confine themselves 
to the points which are in dispute. In reality, however, the instruments being pre- 
pared by the parties themselves and their advisers, who are incapable of discrimi- 
nating the point in dispute, are a confused mass of allegations, and are so far from 
being intended by them to be the real representation of the truth, that they are a.s 
wide a departure from it as they can contrive, with any semblance of truth, to make 

it. There is in reality in this mode of proceeding no issue joined. Two great 
evils arc incurred : one is, that every case, instead of stopping at the first stage, of 
necessity goes on also to tlie second, and incurs all the expense of the trial, neces- 
sary or not: the second is, that partips, not knowing to what particular facts or points 
witnesses will be required, are unddir the necessity of bringing them to- every point for 
which they think it is at all probable they.may be needed. With respect to the 
second part of the judicial investigation, viz. tlie trial, there is one thing which 
1 should mention, a practice common in Bengal at least, which has been pressed 
upon them by the amount of business and want of time on the part of the judges ; 
J^iean the practice of taking evidence by deputy. A great deal of the evidence is 
there not taken by the judges themselves, but by the native officers of their courts, 
and reported to. the judges, who decide upon this reported and very untrustworthy 
evidence. 

1060. Have you any suggestions to differ with respect to the law that should be 
administered in our provinces in India? — The state of the law, the native law in 
India, is very imperfect ; so little is there of what can be called law-, that the busi- 
ness of the courts is little less than arbitration. Of law in India, resting on 
the authority of any legislature, there is none. There are certain books which 
they call law-books, but tliey contain ouly the opinions of certain individuals, and 
their talk is so general,. so exceedingly loose, that it afibrds little or no direction. 
The customs of India are in fact tlie laws of India, that by which almost all rights 
are created and maintained ;*aDd these customs, at least in the great features, have 
luckily much uniformity. The judges in India have thus a peculiar duty ; they 
have, to take evidence not'only to the matters of fact which come in dispute before 
them, but to ascertain the law ; that is, to j^ther from the testimony of witneMes 
what is the custom of the country and of the place. Here the great practical 
question is, what can be done to classify add record those customs in a book, under 
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such well de6Aed beads and such accutaM'i^x^i^ions'as woilld give' them ‘in htiy 
degree the instructive operation of ' appears fo me that a great deal mi^bt 
be accomplished. The leading customs which constitute the great direeting pnn- 
ciples in India, arc not so many but that they might be comprehended in general 
propositions or maxims, which might receive by the Legislature tlte authority of laws, 
and thence by' degrees a code of laws not interfering with, or disturbing existing 
rights, but in reality confirming and establishing them, might be obtained. The 
Regulations of the Government have to a great degree superseded the MaH'omedan 
penal law, which was general in India when vve established our dominion there. 
Our penal law’, however, has not much accuracy, and all ofifences are classed under 
a few very general heads, so that a very large discretion retains with 'the judge: 
but there w’ould be no great difficulty in breaking down those lai^ classifications 
into subordinate ones, in such a manner as to render the penal law sufficiently 
precise. It is by no means impracticable to obtain in writing sucli general maxims 
both in the civil and penal branches of substantive law, as would afibrd u tolerable 
rule for the judges in India. 

1061. You have spoken of the courts that have administered one system of law 
to Englishmen in India, and another system to the different classes of natives. 
On the supposition that Englishmen were allowed to hold land in India, would you 
introduce the English law of inheritance — Not by preference. Uniformity is an 
important advantage, and the law of inheritance with respect to land should be the 
same as with respect to chattels, which is the law of the natives : but if it was con- 
sidered by Englishmen a matter of importai^ce that the law of primogeniture 
should be preserved, it docs not occur to me that more tiian an inconvenience would 
be sustained by indulging them. 

1062. I>o you mean in the system of oral pleading recommended by you, to do 
away with the present sy.stem of plaint and answer? — Yes. 

1063. Would you have the issue settled entirely by the judges?— Yes. 

io(i4. Have you considered the subject of appeals from India to Eiiglanti;^ 
— 1 have thought of it certainly as a part of the general system. 

io(>5. Do you consider the present system on that head as proper and efficient? 
— The mode of appeal against decisions in Indian to the Privy Council in England, 
is undoubtedly very detective as hitherto managed;. Appeals have been instituted, 
but no provision having been made for prosecuting them here, the misery of unfi- 
nished suits has been the consequence. Steps towards a remedy have been recently 
taken : it has been under the consideration both of the Court of Directors and the 
i^rivy Council, bow this evil might be removed. If appeals arc tb come' from 
India, provision ought undoubtedly to be made in some w'ay or Other for their 
being s(>eedily brought to a hearing and conclusion { but it has never appeared to 
me, that for attaining the ends of justice substantially, an appeal to England is in 
reality needed. If you take, as you ought to do, the best precautions for obtaining 
correct decisions in India, it is unnecessary to go any further. It would be too 
much to assume, that injustice, after all we can do, would nevOV' be committed 
by the courts in India, because we never can have all perfect' securities against 
injustice ; but there is great advantage in having an end of litigjation ; and 1 am 
not apprdiensive of so many instances of failure of substantial justice in lodia, 
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Uiat.tJi^'reiQedy for; them, would be ja. compensation for the inconvenience incurred — — — - 

by eei^ipg them to , England. One advantage which is frequently insisted upon, as J une i S.jj. 
defiyed firom^ appea^. to Eiigland is, that Sie attention of Englishmen is thereby jame» Mill. lUy 
called to Indian subjects, more fully and mo;^ closely than it would otherwise be : 
first of all,.l think the attention of Englishmen is but little turned to the litigations 
before the Council ; I hope that*better means will be found of drawing attention 
in England to the government of India ; and at all events, discussions in England 
must rather operate as a check upon the general proceedings of government, than 
as a security against inis*decision in the courts of law. 

1066. I^hen is it your impression, that no appeal should be allowed from India 
to this country ? — I think none should be allowed : 1 think if you make the 
courts there as good as you can make them, appeals to England will be attended 
witli more evil than good. 

1067. Have vou attended to the subject, whether Europeans whom we 
employ to administer justice in India, should be educated for that pur|K>se, 
or whether Government should trust to their being sufficiently qualified ; whether 
or not provision should be made for their education ? — I think an appropriate 
education for that portion of the servants of the Company, who are destined 
for the business of judicature in India, has not been sufficiently provided for. 

Anything that approaches to the nature of education for judges, as the subject is 
contemplated by me, has not, if 1 am rightly informed, had place at all. The 
College at Haileybury has chiefiy had in view, as it ought, the business of general 
education ; that the young men sent out might be well educated gentlemen ; the 
object undoubtedly of primary importance. But what has been provided for legal 
instruction appears to me not to have been very well devised. What I mean is, 
that it is not directed to what should be the inain object of it. The original design 
of the law-class at Haileybury was that of a class of English law, to which 
character, I believe, it pretty closely adhered till the time of Sir James Mackintosh, 
who took a wider range, but gave his instruction an historical rather than a legal 
fast, dwelling more upon the history of the English constitution than the history of 
English law, though even that would not have been to the purpose. The present 
professor, if I may judge by a list I have seen of questions propounded to his 
pu|)il8, though he has not followed, the <A)ur8e of his predecessors, is not much less 
wide of wliat I, perhaps erroneously, regard as the proper mark. His questions, 
for the most part, if what I have seen may be considered a fair specimen, bear on 
abstract points of moral philosophy and law, and however instructive in them- 
selves, arc not so appropriate for young men going to India to settle, pretty much 
in tlie way of arbitration, the disputes of the natives, as it would be to show them 
how tlie dictates of right reason are to be applied in so peculiar and so important 
a scene of action. 

1068. Considering that the law-class of Haileybury is but one out of many to 
which all young men are obliged to pay attention, would it be possible iiv the 
course of two years, which. comprises the whole time of their education, to instruct 
them to any great extent in the judicial duties which they may have to perform ?— 

I should tliink not, attending as they do to the other parts of their education at the 
same time. After all, as the. business of jbdges in India partakes so much of the 
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^ nature of arbitration, with little guidance from law or establiahed practice, 'iat prc- 

sent, good sense is the best conductor, and the best preparation in the way of 
jumci^ Mill, r.sq. education is probably that which is best calculated to give a clear and discrimi- 
nating mind. If a man has that he soon linds for himself the practical rules 
applicable to his situation. . • ' 

io6g. Would it be possible or advisable to have any system in India for pre- 
paring those who are to exercise the judicial functions ; adverting to the circum- 
stance, that if yon establish a formal course of education in England, the Aile must 
be, that the writers should choose the particular line of employment in India before 
they' leave this country? — There is undoubtedly a difficulty in this, 'that those 
whom you educate carefully fur the judicial line should be appointed to.it; but the 
exigencies of the service and the distribution to be made of the existing agents, can 
be well understood only in India. Hut there is also a difficulty on the other side. 
It is only in England that the best teachers arc to be had ; and it would not be 
easy to obtain teachers with high qualifications in India. There would be one 
advantage in having the information bearing on the duties of judges communicated 
in India ; that it would be given at a more advanced period of life, when it is more 
likely to be well understood and profited by than at the early age at which it would 
be given in England, where on tlie greater number it would not make a very deep 
impression. 

1070. Upon the supposition that the writers, or such of them as showed a turn 
for that, were in this country to receive a course of instruction in the general prin- 
ciples and practice of law, without supposing^jthem to enter minutely into political 
or local law, would they not be better fitted for most of the employments that 
would fall to them in India by reasoq of their having received legal instruction 
Undoubtedly; the instruction which would be useful, peculiar to. those who arc to 
exercise the judicial functions in India, would be useful in regard to every other 
function they would be called upon to discharge ; a great deal indeed of what is 
done by the collectors of revenue is hardly less a judicial function than try^g 
causes. 

1071. Should you think the qualiheations in this country would be equally 
attained by providing a system of instruction which the persons in question would 
be obliged to go through, or by establishing a test which they should be obliged to 
answer r — My opinion is, that the best mode of securing the qualifications we 
desire, would be to leave the young men to acquire them where it best suited them, 
and to establish a test : but 1 am inclined to make an exception with respect to 
legal education, because there is no opportunity in England of obtaining it, at 
least in that form which is appropriate to India. If, therefore, I trusted to the 
test in all other respects, I should be disposed, if it could be done, to make appro- 
priate provision for instruction on the subject of law and its administration generally, 
as well as the peculiarities of both in India. 

1072. Would it not be consistent with your last answer that a test should be 
established and should be rigidly enforced, and that an appropriate 'system of edu- 
cation should be approved o^ which would be always resorted to if it was found to 
be the best means of qualifying for the test ? — I think that uotie but good effi^cts 
could be expected to flow from such ah arrangement. 
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The Right Hon. Robert Grant in the Chair. 


' WILLIAM EMPSON, Esq. called in and examined. 

1073. What situation do you hold ? — I am Professor of Law at Haileybury 
Collie. , 

1074. How long have you held your present situation ? — I succeeded Sir Janies 
Mackintosh, I think in 1824. 

1 075. What number of lectures do you give ? — ^The College consists of students 
classed in four successive terms of half a year each. During his first term the 
student was not expected to attend law lectures ; but in consequence of our dimi> 
nisbed numbers, 1 at present lecture the students of the first term together with those 
of the second. They attend only one hour a week every Wednesday ; the students 
of the third and fourth terms attend two hours a week ; that is, one hour on Wed> 
nesday and one hour on Tliursday. As the general examinations, &c. leave about 
seven months in the year for lectures, a student who remains the entire two years 
at the College receives, in three terms, from 70 to 80 hours of law instruction j 
during the four terms, about yo hours, according to my present arrangement. 

1076. Is it in the nature of your lectures to prescribe any reading to the students 
who attend them, or from time to time to examine them as to the progi'css they 
have made in the subject on which you have been lecturing ? — Observing the extreme 
state of ignorance on the part of young men of 16 or 17 upon these subjects, I have 
found it expedient to introduce tliem gradually to what might be called strict law. 
The same cause has rendered it desirable to take certain text-books, which, as con- 
iffining the body or raw material of the lectures, they may afterwards go over by 
themselves. The advantage of collateral private reading is limited by the shortness 
of the time, and by the difficulty of putting into the hands of the students any great 
variety of books oi reference. 1 have vaned my courses occasionally, for obvious 
reasons ; but my object has been to give every student an opportunity of obtain- 
ing just principles, and elemental knowledge on the limits between morals and law 
in the case of the chief political and civil rights ; on the criminal law, English and 
Mahomedan ; and on the law of evidence. With this view my usual text-book for 
the first and second terms has been the principal chapters of Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy, with the corresponding chapters in Blackstone. By this means 1 have con- 
stituted a parallel line of observation between the nature and extent of moral duties 
and legal duties : as, for instapee, the moral obligation of government and the legal 
obligation of government i the moral obligation of property, promises, &c., and the 
legal obligation of properly ; of different sorts of contract, ; the moral obliga- 
tion arising from the different public and private relations, and the legal obligation 
ariung from the same, pointing out the difference and the reason of the difference. 
For the third term my principal text-books have been Lord Kames* JEssay on 
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Criminal Law, Dumont on Rewards and Punishments, the last volume of'Black- 
stone. Russel and Arclibold, and so much of Harrington's Analysis of the Bengal 
Regulations as relates to the -Mahomedan criminal law .and the Regulations of the 
Governor and Council. For tlic fourth or last term my text-books have been 
Dumont's Book upon Evidence, Stephen U|)on Pleading, and the first volume of 
Phillips’s Treatise of English Law upon Evidence/ with the chapters upon testimony 
in the Mahomedan and the Hindoo law. I'he above I consider my usual course. 
In order to vary the subjects, 1 have lectured occasionally on the English forins of 
action, with Selwyn’s Nisi Prius as a text-book, on Sir Thomas Strange's Hindoo 
law ; and, for the first time, gave the tw'o senior classes, this last half year, lectures 
on Pothier upon Obligations, and the tw'o junior classes lectures in Boraat’s Civil 
Law, relating to succession and inheritance. Respecting the most useful course of 
lectures, I have inquired frequently of the civilians returned from India what was 
the best method which they thought 1 could pursue. 1 have usually, on their 
leaving College, requested of the students, who have paid most attention to law, that 
if, on their arrival in India, they could suggest to me any improvement in my 
lectures, I should be extremely obliged to them for any communications which they 
should make to me. It is next to impossible to make lectures upon law popular 
with the great body of young men. I have from time to time conversed with some 
of tlic students themselves upon the subject, in order to ascertain wltetlier any and 
what alteration in my subjects or mode of lecturing might obtain a greater degree 
of successful attention throughout my classes. 

1077. In consequence of the intimation yop have stated yourself to haye given 
to the students that were leaving college, that ^’ou would be glad to receive iroiii 
them any suggestions as to your lectures, have you, in fact, received suggestions 
from any of them afterwards? — One letter only occurs to me at present, in. which 
not so much suggestion of alteration was made as strong expressions on the import- 
ance of the law lectures, and the advantage which had been derived from them, 
and the daily regret on the part of the writer, that although he was second in my 
law class, he had not given a greater, and indeed, his principal attention to it. in 
answer to the latter part of the last question, 1 ought to mention, that at the end 
of every month I sometimes ask a few questions, sometimes hci*e and there, upon 
the subject of the month’s lectures. The feeling that the time givpn for instruction 
is so short, and iny desire to get over more ground, h$,ve induced me not to do so 
as regularly as, upon the whole, would, I believe, have been desirable. At the end 
of each month 1 report the progress (according to the rules of the college) which 
I conceive to have been made in law. My monthly report is more conjectural 
than positive ; a guess given from the incidental answers, from the apparent atten- 
tion, the regularity of attendance. 8k. The real examination is at the end of 
every term. That consists of a vivd voce examination upon the body of the lectures, 
and of written answ’ers to a paper of printed questions ; the one enabling me to 
check the other. At the end of every lecture 1 give out a set of ;t|afestions, the 
answers to which will be contained either in the lectures themsielves, or in the 
books referred to. The examination at the end of the term is mnde up principally 
of a selection of some of the principd points in the previous papers of weekly 
questions', modified and enlarged. 

1078. When 
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lOyS. When you state the number of hours given, you mean the number of 
hours occupied by allendaivce in the lecture room ; but in order to obtain a profi- 
ciency, is it not necessary for that student to take a great deal of time privately 
upon the subject of them ? — ^The test of mtrt Tprafkiency, as rated at the point, 
.somewhere about which, I understood, it was the intention that it should be left, 
is sadly low. I should think that a youUg man of ordinary abilities paying ordi- 
nary attention during the lectures, would afterwards soon get up his own note-book, 
or that of others, sufficiently to attain that test. Considerable more is required for 
what wc call good proficiency, and a great deal more iax great. 

1079. time, upon the whole, occupied by the subject of law at Hailey- 
bury as gr^t as you bWieve to be possible, consistent with the attention to other 
snbiects required by the system established at the College r-^The students have, 
u'itnin certain limits, an option left them. I'here are four European departments. 
A student is allowc<l to keep his term, unless he fails in more than two of these, 
whilst the Oriental languages are considered indispensable. . The consequence is, 
that except a student goes out of his way to give law a preference or partiality, 
against which the other professors are to a certain degree upon their guard, each 
endeavouring to protect bis own department, it is, after all, a very limited amount 
of law, first principles, and the general bearings, which alone even a good student 
can possibly acquire. 

1080. Consistently with the general system established there, could that portion, 
on an average, allotted to them be much increased ? — Certainly not ; the clever 
and industrious have their hands /ull, and more than full. Upon a voluntary 
system like ours, the idle and the* stupid will never be brought to give law a pre> 
ference over the Other sdbjects ; it can only hope to get its share. 

1081. Are there lectures most days of the week at the College? — Every day in 
the week except Sunday. 

io8i. Upon what principle do you frame the questions put to the students at the 
yfigular examinations? —The questions, of course, depend on the lectures. The 
first object in lectures mu.st be, to create in those who attend them some interest in 
the subject. 1 consider the lectures, therefore, of the first and second term as 
introductory and comparatively popular ; the subsequent lectures on criminal law 
and on evidence go more into detaiU Lectures may have made a considerable and 
a useful impression, and tl^ questions upon them may be judiciously prepared, yet 
after ail, it will be but a very small part of what has been learnt which the regular 
examination rah bring out. It is more difficult to give really efficient lectures on 
law to young men of 17, who have no previous knowledge or interest in the subject, 
than those who have not attempted it are perhaps aware of. A lecturer is driven 
to a compromise, and the tirije of compromise is one of great nicety. If he is 
minute and technical, young men just come from school cannot follow him ; on the 
other hand, generalities sootr become vague and lose the strictness which constitutes 
law. The questions at the examination fairly represent the heads of instruction 
which has beeii^mt within- the reach of the students during the time. Those who 
have worked hard can shbW the respective degrees of progress which they have 
made, and room is left for nobody to complain that he has not had an opportunity 
afforded him of answering whatever fraction of the lectures he supposes? himself to 
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have got up. Criminal law and the law of evidence have been represented to me to 
be the great practical courses of instruction for actual service ; I consequently 
have passed tiic two senior terms through them in succession, drawing the attentiou 
of the students in the lectures upon the latter subject to the necessity of the method 
of bringing out clearly in the pleadings the point in issue, and of strictly watching 
the evidence so as to coniine it to the point in issue, with observations upon the 
credibility of the witnesses, and on the different questions arising out of documentary 
evidence, with the object of enabling them to apply the principles to cases that may 
arise. The knowledge and the habit of mind calculated to form a magisterial 
judgment on these matters is more within the scope of the required and indeed of 
possible instruction than the talent of conducting a cross-examination. In criminal 
law I have occasionally explained several of the trials in Phillips's Abridgment of the 
State Trials, and in the adjudged cases of the Nizamut Adawlut, in order to show 
the course and the points in which criminal questions practically arise. Considering 
the extreme technicality of the English law, and also the extreme difficulty of finding 
what the Hindoo laiv really is anywhere, and especially in different parts of India ; 
considering, further, the declared impossibility, according to the testimony of the 
most eminent men in India, that the oldest civilian can sift and adjudicate upon 
the credibility of native testimony ; the more that I have thought of it, the less 
practicable has the attempt appeared to me to he of usefully labouring in that 
direction. 

1083. Do you think without allowing much more time to the study of law at the 
College, it would be possible to adapt the instruction given to the young men more 
closely for the functions which, in case they adopt the judicial line, they will 
have to exercise in India? — Certainly not; I am quite positive there is not u 
chance of it. The nature of the case must l^ kcjtt in view ; W’hat it is wliich has 
to be taught; the probable qualiBcatiuns of any attainable teacher; tiie pruhabie 
description of person to be taught under a system of patronage, we must remember, 
and make a proper allowance for the average abilities and industry which a yoni^, 
%vriter will bring to a lecture room. Under diesc circumstances, and in so very 
limited a period as that which is now assigned to law, nothing is left but a choice 
of the portion of law which can be receive^l. You must give what the student is 
capable of receiving, and what be is Kkdy to remember. Some time will elap.se 
before he is called upon to apply tlie instruction ; it is, therefore, in choosing the 
portion, prudent to select principles, lioth of civil and criminal law, and of evidence 
of universal application rather than matters of detail. 

1084. Have yon had any means of knowing bow ffir the legal instruction given 
at Haileybury has been of benefit in the admfntstffttion of justice in India t — Not 
further than a letter or two, and hearing incidental expressions of satisfaction at 
the attention which some particular student may have given to the law department. 
If I may add to this question, I would observe, thatvith respect to the species of 
instruction to be given by a law profes.sor in England, the state in. which the Ma- 
homedan and Hindoo law arc left, as far as they are accessible to an English 
reader, makes it, I think, impossible for a discreet teacher toki<R)duce more Ma- 
homedun and Hindoo law than I h^ve endeavoured to introduce. If legal 
instruction is to commence with the general principles out of which the different 
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branclfes of the civil and criminal law are derived, this description of teacher will 
probably be less readily found in India than in England. 

1085. Have you considered whether it would, on the whole, be expedient, sup- 
posing the system of sending writers from this country to India, that the writers 
should previously to their departure select the line in which they are to be em- 
ployed in India ?■ — I should tliink certainly. 

1086. Or is it better that they should go out with a measure of general qualifi- 
cation, l)ut w'ithout any determined department, without having pitched upon the 
very department in which they are to be attached? — for all other appointments 
except judicial ones 1 should conceive that the same general education might apply, 
and that no necessity for choice would arise. It is quite otherwise in the judicial. 
It seems to me impossible that a person who has- thought seriously what are the 
duties of a magistrate can have a doubt but that a degree of preliminary information, 
the habit of considering such subjects, and at least an acquired preference for them, 
should be formed, before the person is called upon to act, or is put in circumstances 
where it is impossible for him altcrwards to form the character and acquire the know- 
ledge but at the most serious risks. The law is not prima facie an attractive study. 
Some little pains must be taken to lead a person forward, to give him a turn for 
it, and put him in the way of ascertaining what the difficulties are, and where they 
lie. (jreat difficulties must accompany the administration of every thing which can 
fie called law. This is especially true of a system like the Hindoo, where it is often 
most embarrassing to distinguish between what is merely moral advice, and what 
IS really meant to be positive and binding law. 

1087. Your answer would rather lead to tlie inference that, in your opinion, the 
existing system does not make adequate provision for the legal qualifications which 
are required for the Company’s service in India? — I cannot express myself on that 
|)oint too strongly. I can say truly that I have trembled whenever I have sent out 
a class, and considered that they were to administer law in India. 

^1088. On the supposition, then, that there w'as a greater facility afforded to 
.’.uropcans to go out to India, and to the Europeans there to attain situations in 
the Indian service, should you conceive that it still might be expedient to provide 
legal instruction in this country.? — I should think it a scandal in a government 
winch, knowing tlie difficulties that attend the forming a judicial mind, and ac- 
quiring legal knowledge under favourable circumstances, should nevertheless ven- 
ture to leave its judicial offices to the hazard of finding such men growing on the 
spot. Whether the instruction should be given here or in India, is one question ; 
that instruction sliould be given somewhere, is another. Of the necessity of this, in 
the present state of the Europeans in India, and until a change has taken place in 
this respect inucli beyond what I can conceive the free admission of Europeans into 
India could for a long time possibly produce, I should have thought that there could 
he no difference of opinion. Tf Hindoo justice is to be administered arbitrioboni 
viri, it is true that no particular instruction in law will be then wanted ; but if it is 
to be law, as a science and a rule, there are all the difficulties which exist in 
England, and many more. Unless some provision is made for forming lawyers and 
judges, to expect that they will go there, and be found by accident as they arc 
IV. ^22 wanted. 
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^ wanted, seems to me to be one of the very remote contingencies to which no govern- 
« y I 33- jjjgm ought to trust on so important a subject. , 
nuiijm KmptiM, 10S9. You would of course make exceptions? — ^Of course there may be excep- 
£•9- tions now ; more exceptions may arise. 1 speak with reference to the present state, 
or nearly tlic present state, of the service, and fo the nature and qualifications of 
the class of Europeans in India. It will be time enough to enter into the question 
which a change of circumstances, it is true, may occasion, when it Inu in fact 
arisen. As soon as there are men competently qualified to choose out of .on the 
spot, it w ill be absurd to go to’ the charge of manufacturing and importing them 
from England expressly for the purpose. 

loyo.- Can you suggest any improvements in the legal education ?—^If instruction 
is to be given, and given in England, of course no comparison can be made between 
the progress which would be made by students taken on an average, and a student 
chosen u{)on a principle of selection. Even with that advantage, atul still more in 
the w'ant of it, it is most desirable that they should be a year or two older, and 
that a considerably greater portion of time should be allotted to instruction in law. 
Oriental law has to be put into solid and accessible shape us law. There is nothing 
in the Hindoo law, and not much in the Mahoroedan, which a professor can teach 
with any comfort, at least as far as I am acquainted with it. If I am asked, on the 
supposition that the qualities and the age of the student, and that the time given to 
law remain the same, whether law might not be better learnt elsewhere than it is 
learnt on the system of the College at Uaileybury, 1 should say that the students 
in law partake of the advantages and disadvantages of that system. I have always 
thought that for students of ability aud industry it is impossible to improve upon 
the Haileybury system. For the average, it is itself an average establishment, 
gaining over some characters what it loses in others. For tlie idle and profligate, 
our system appeals to no motive to which tliey are sensible. The only advantage 
which Haileybury offers in the instance of a young man of that caste is, tlie chance 
that in an extreme case he may be stopped, and lose bis appointment altogethei;. 
Looking, however, at the course of the same description of pei’sons in our public 
schools and universities, 1 apprehend that what is most obnoxious at Haileybury is 
not So characteristic of Haileybury, either in kind or in degree, as might be 
expected under our voluntary system. ' At no place whatever, and under no possible 
system would it be possible to form legal knowledge a judicial frame of mind in 
such individuals. 

1091. Are you aware of any seminary in which thore is now any course of legal 
instructions which would qualify yonng writers for .judicial situations in India?— 
The only law lectures with which 1 am acquainted that could at all answer' the 
purpu.«e required, according, to my view of '.that purpose, are those given by 
Mr. Amos at the London University. At Oxford and Cambridge there is nothing 
of the sort. But Mr. Amos’s lectures are principally directed for young men in 
pleader’s offices, or who are destined for attomies. The specific objects conse* 
quently of those lectures, and the appropriate object of instruction in the case of 
young men about to fill judicial situations in India are so distiin^, that it seems to 
be impossible to at all satisfactorily combine them. ^ 

1092, Would 
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109:1. Woeld it not lie possible by the establishment of a test of lef^al qualifi- 
cation for persons going out to India, with a view to the judicial line, to secure u 
competent measure of qudlification ? — 1 see no difficulty whatever,- except that the 
pcfst^n who is to give the test must be supported by public opinion in the exercise 
of it in a very different manner ^om that of which the professors at llaileybury 
unfortunately found that they had the protection. For instance, 1 would draw out u 
syllabus on the subjects in' which the young men were expected to qualify themselves; 
I wouln point out the source from which the knowledge was to be obtained. 
Suppose them to come at the end of 1 2 months or of two years in order to be 
examined in the different subjects, with full authority to tfie examiner or examiners 
to stop them in case they had not obtained a requisite amount of knowledge, 1 
certainly see no difficulty whatever in the case. The terror of the lo.ss of their 
appointment acting upon them would be a sufficient stimulus to make the great pro- 
portion acquire the knowledge, although they were not living under the instruction 
of a particular teacher. 

1093. If an opening were made hy which the ascertained qualifications of young 
men should be itself the passport to India, would or nut that security be a better 
qualification than the system where the young men are first elected r — Certainly ; 
for this is ut once a principle of selection. At the same time the deficiency which 
I have felt at Haileybury has not been that tire best students have not paid us 
much attention and made as much progress as almost a principle of selection could 
have secured to their respective departments, law amongst the rest. I have been 
surprised often at their ineriL ()u^* misfortune has. been that we have had no in- 
ducement to bring to bear on the inferior order of students. It is a notion which 
1 early look up, and which 1 have once or twice suggested, that the only way to 
meet tiiis difficulty is to give the professors a liberal {luwer of distinguishing in minor 
cases of demerit. V/hat is wanted is some form of secondary punishment. After all, 
the evil to be apprehended is, not that they would exercise tlie powers too hastily, 

>* too slowly. My notion was, that a certain profiortion of the students who 
were at the bottom of their term should not keep their civilian appointment, but 
that they should drop down as of course to some inferior situation in the service. 
This would give us a hold on the inferioi; portion of a term, over which at present 
we liave no hold w-hatever. They drive as near as they can. Such a power ivouid 
enable us to whip up the lagging portion of a term. Suppose that sort of power to 
be withheld us, the advantage of a general certificate over our actual system would 
tell, in case it were high enough, by securing the exclusion of that portion which we 
have been obliged to allow to pass. None would be sent out so bad as some which 
we send out at present Unless, however, the law students are older, and^ have 
more time than at present, I do noi expect the improvement will be so great in the 
qualifications of the most distinguished, as, before my experience, I should have 
assumed as certain. 1 conceive, that no certificate could reasonably be put higher 
than the point which the best students at Haili^'bury have attained in the law 
department. 

1094. Is there anything in' the present system which makes it obligatory on the 
professors to send out young men who, in tl^eir opinion, are not qualified to gor— 
1 should say, certainly there has been felt to be in the College a moral obligation of 
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that description. I have unfortunately, much to nay suffering acted upon it, ' VV hen 
I came to tlie College it would have been very misplaced in me to act on crude 
notions of my own ; I talked with the professors of long standing, to get, as it were, 
a map of the country. Th^r account to me was, ‘‘ We haw been for 20’ years 
raising the standard in the College, both in respect of conduct and attainment. We 
liave now got it to a point which, if not answering entirely to our vvishcs, is never- 
theless, on comparing it wiili what it was in the beginning, highly satisfactory. 
You must not expect too much i you must consider the difhculties ot the case, and 
recollect what is expected from the young men in other departments as w^ a 3 your 
own. The system is one of qualitied patronage. The unfitness which is, to disqualify 
must not be tried by a severe scale. The College is not understood to have been 
founded for the purpose of exclusion but in extreme cases. In all our exercises of 
tliis authority, when a discussion has arisen between us and tbe parties concerned, 
the public has taken this view of it, and sided with the individual whose appointment 
was endangered. Your predecessor observed, that the College on these occasions 
had every thing against it except justice.” Consequently, 1 adopted and maintained 
as a minimum, as nemr as 1 could, the common standard. The dilemma in which 
the College is placed is one of great hardship. If we exercise the power which we 
ought to exercise on the part of tire public, a storm of indignation is let loose upon 
the College, such as no other place of education ever was exposed to, and which 
must have a mischievous efiect. Out of doors every body lakes up the cry. Our 
only support is in the individual directors who happen to know the merits of the 
cast. In case we do not exercise tlie power, and young men intperlectly qualified 
go out, rernonstranccs come home from India, that the College does not answer its 
purpose. It would certainly limit the. patronage considerably. But I have always 
thought that our standard was as a iiiiniinum much too low. I know of no reiiieily 
of the present system except that the professors should be entrusted with a very 
considerable discretion in raising it ; without such an understanding, 1 certainly do not 
expect that any professor (myself for instance) can calculate upon very tnuob- 
improving his own department. 

1095. Do you mean to say that the general opinion and feeling of persons con- 
nected with tlie present Indian system are such thitt the professors cannot efi'ectiially 
exercise that power of selection which by tfieoiy you possess r — I certainly say so. 
Their experience unfortunately convinces them of it. 

1096. In what way? — By finding the extreme unpopularity, tbe extreme odium 
U) which they were subject; the ci’y that was set. up over London, and the appa- 
rently worse than indificrence of the, public ; every body joining in the observation, 
it is extremely hard that young mep should lose their appointments for indiscretion, 
for idleness of a certain description ; very hard. tbftt pwents-slmuld be put to the 
necessity of the expense of an additional year’s education, and so forth. One of 
the practical arlvuntuges in the management of the. discipline, tor instance, ot the 
(.'ollege which arose from tlie creation of tbe I/indon Board, has,, been, that it 
fiiahk-d us more freely to send away young men who were just keying within tbe 
verge of a positive statute or the like. In my own department J,. have constantly 
ict young men pas^ who 1 think ought not to .have passed, because I understood 
tiicit the ‘average had been raised, and. raised much above what it had been 
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formerly, and that we had got it as high as the parties to the contract at the 
establishment of the Collegia both the Company and the public, either meant or 
would consent that it should stand. I therefore have all along felt that I had no 
business to put my department higher, and exact for the law class terms which my 
colleagues did not exact ; I was tq take my place with tlie rest. The public cannot 
complain that the College has deceived them, by atfecting to be a higher security 
than it h^s known itself to be. When cases of misconduct were stated and brought 
before them, the College was almost overturned by the tumult and irritation which 
was raised (this was before my connection with it), because the professors had done 
their duty. There- is a letter of Sir Thomas Munro*$, printed in his works, in which 
be observes, that he threes with his correspondent on the extreme hardship of young 
men losing their appointments for the idleness and errors of youth, since they may 
afterwards turn out very valuable public servants. 1 remember observing upon the 
letter that it was a greater hardship upon the young men and their preceptors, that 
parents and governors of presidencies should join in a moral destructive to all edu- 
cation and discipline whatever. I do not see how the managers of a place of education 
are to support it against the observations of a man of Sir Thomas Munro’s quali- 
fications. If we arc to be of any use, it is as a check *, if we do at last take issue 
with young men on a certain degree, cither of stupidity or idleness or vice, and 
give them notice that that appointment must be the forfeit, and governors of pre- 
sidencies interpose with the plea of hardship, the possibility of latent qualities and 
final reformation, no establishment can answer the objects of moral and intel- 
lectual instruction which such estabjtshments, whether at Haileybury or elsewhere, 
arc ordinarily expected to answer. 

1 097. In point of fact, are you able conscientiously to say, that the standard of 
qualiheation (1 put this as a general question), are you able conscientiously to soy, 
that the standard of qualiheation at Haileybury has been raised as high as, coni>i- 
dei’ingthe diflicultieswith which you have stated the institution to have contended, 
jps ^Wiicticablcr — It is my decided impression and understanding tiiat this is the 
tact. In making tlicse observations, I ought to add, that my connection with the 
College is somewhat looser than that of my colleagnes, as being a non-resident pro- 
fessor. During the greater part of the year I only go down to give my lectures. 
It is my rule, therefore, in questions connected with the system, to a very consider- 
able extent to put myself in the bands of persons of great experience and character, 
who have been in the institadon from its foundation, and upon whose judgment 
and upon whose integrity 1 can most confidently rely. 

1098. Should you not conceive; that the complete loSs of an appointment miglH 
in some degree be’ obviated by the plan to which you refer, by letting it fall to some- 
thing inferior, but not a complete Ion in the service ?— The loss might be partial 
instead of total. Many a young man might make a very gpod soldier who would 
make a very bad lawyer, a very bad judge. 

1099. Do you know whether the Board of Examiners has been as successful in 
qualifying young men for different situations in India as Hmleybury ?— 1 should 
think decidedly not. From #hat I have heard upon that point incidentally, 1 believe 
that the Examiners of the Board would give a very decided opinion to the same 
effect! There is no law standard, none in fwlitical economy ; and the st^dard in 
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classics, &c. for passing I have understood to be about the same as our standard for 
admission. We may have passed at Hailey bury young men .who, on the whole, 
are likely to make as indifTerent civil servants as any who have been passed at the 
Hoard. But I cannot think it possible that the effect of .successful education 
should so far go for nothing, that, after the usual ,aUowat>ce has been tna<le for ex- 
traordinary exceptions, the Board has with its lower test, and the other circum- 
stances of the case, sent out, on the average, young men. as good as our,average, 
or has had anything like proportion corresponding to our best. ' 

1 100. If an examination for legal qnaiiiication were established, and there were 
peffectly free admissions of candidates to contend under that examination for the 
appointment of a w'riter, do you think tliat any great improvement would take place 
in the qualification of those going out to India? — Of course that must depend upon 
the amount of legal knowledge required in the certificate, and the freedom with 
which the examiners are encouraged, or at .least supported, in the exercise of it. 
Compared with the present result, I think (other things remaining the same) that it 
would probably act much more by raising the standard of the lower three-fifths, 
than of raising the standard of the two-fifths at the top. You would probably have 
no such bad men pass as pass at present ; but you must not expect more, unless the 
age is altered, or unless the legal departnaent is put on an entirely different footing 
from what it is at present, and disconnected from the certtiin amount of Oriental 
knowledge with which it is now bound up. As long as the Oriental knowledge is 
a condition to an appointment, and must be verified before the appointment is se- 
cure, persons who look to it iftust first take thitpselves out of the European market, 
and devote themselves at once to the East without reprievGk; you would not fiiul 
a great number of persons to do thatKis h were blindfold ; there roust be something 
more than a conjecture or probability of future appointment as gn inducement. 

1101. Do you' mean to say that under the supposed system the best candidates 
would not be better than they are now unless they were older than they arc now, 
but that the general qualifications would be much improved P^Certainly ; tl,;e 
general qualifications might be ex[|i^ed to be much improved. 

1 102. Would it be possible jto'open the College at Haileybrtry so as to make it 
a general seminary of instruettbh ? — That depends very much upon how far the 
education w'hich is meant to be given for the Indian service is to be a special educa- 
tion, with reference to special objects. In an attempt to combine the two, the 
problem would be not to leave out of the preparation for the Indian service any 
thing which it ought to include of those thiog/s.wldch can be taught to greater 
advantage in this country than ia India, and yet preserve such a general system of 
education as a young man not going out to India would be likely to consider was 
better for general purposes than he could elMwhefe acquire. I am afraid there 
wouhl be a difficulty. 

1 103. Is there any special subject of instruction, dxcept tbe study Qf;the Oriental 
languages: — No, none except the Oriental languages, and a sprinkling in. my own 
department. The references to Oriental law take up. less than a fourth of a term 
in the two senior classes, and little in tbe junior. 

1104. But if it were a general senvnaj^yiftllikl with more dioicc to the students 
to select' departments fur which they had 'A particular taste, or'^for which they were 
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supposed by their friends to be particularly f|ualified» to the exclusion of other 
departments, would it not .be possible to have a system of legal instruction, the 
greater part of which might be beneficial for persona not destined for India? — 
Certainly. My only fear would be this, that it would be in vain to expect that 
law, or the other branches of inoije common pursuits should be carried on to a suffi- 
cient extent and with sufficient rapidity. A deduction must be made for the 
Orienta^departments. The Oriental professors calculate on two entire days out of 
the six ; part of the other days are also given to Oriental learning ; consequently the 
European professors have to draw up and wait as it were during that time ; conse- 
quently Students not following the Oriental dc^xirtment would rest on their oars 
those days, and it would be difficult to go on with them, and arrange for the Indian 
students to overtake them, or fall in. 

1 T05. Would not tliat be a mere matter of arrangement ? — There would be great 
difficulty in the arrangement Besides, observe the age at which the students are 
required to come with whom the other young men would have to mix, and 
to whose capability, &c. of instruction, they must accommodate themselves. It is 
beyond their public school age ; it is the age at which they arc going to or would 
be at the University. We can expect few, unless those who came in order to give 
their whole time to law. Considering the great success of Mr. Amos, and the 
greater aptitude of his course for English practical purposes, few persons would 
come to Hailcybury for law only. 

1 1 oG. Do you conceive it esscnlipl to the education of civilians in tliis country 
that they should be taught the Oriental languages ? — I can only answer from the 
conversation which t have bad with Oriental professors and civilians : 1 should 
say, certainly not indispensable ; at the same time it is desirable that they should 
have beforehand some grammar, and the elements of the Oriental languages, that 
they might not be detained so much longer at the Presidencies before they are fit 
to enter on the service. 


1107. Is the Oriental language carried furtlicr at Haileybury than the point 
which you deem essential ? — From the ainlity and zeal of the Oriental professors, 
1 have no doubt that it is so. I am (juite sure that they endeavour to make the 
most of their department. . - . * 


1108. Do you think that the civilians should be older before they go out ? — 
Certainly. 

1109. Whereabouts would you fix the age? — I know of no reason why the 
judicial servants should go out younger than the medical servants of the Company. 
I have felt that one year additmual was extremely important at that age. I have 
begged hard for it. It was con^dered, however, that a great deal had been con- 
ceded by averaging ifi as the minimum age, in point of law ; and by throwing in 
generally one year more, in pbint of fact, the average age is 1 7. It is a great dis- 
advantage, particularly in such a subject as law, to be obliged to lower the pace and 
keep down the quality of instruction under the point at which the kind of instruc- 
tion which a lecture can give must be given most satisfactorily to all parties. 
Besides, the ordinary objections of the Haileybury system tell so much the more 
in proportion to the youth of the student. 
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1110. In what way do you conceive that an open system might best be made 
to secure tlie maximum of quatitication, the greatest. possible measure of qualihca* 
tion in a young man going out to India '--'Fhe qualilications you want are both 
mural and intellectual. Let an option (according to the vacancies) be given to 
the young men who have distinguished themsclvea at our public schools or univer- 
.cities, of those who have made the option, let a certain amount of knowledge in law, 
and, if you please, in political economy and the Oriental languages, be required, 
there can be no doubt but that, if the terms of the option are properljf tVatched, 
a much higher degree of moral and intellectual education on the whole will be 
obtained than any system ot {lutronage can secure. 


VeneriSf 6® die Juliit 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Rob rut Grant in the Chair. 

Sir ALEXANDER JOHNSTON called in and examined. 

nil. How long were you in India, and what offices did you fill there? — I was 
sixteen years in office on Ceylon : during that^ time I held didcrent situations of 
trust and responsibility under the Crow’u ; for ten years I was Chief Justice, Firiii 
Member of the Higli Court of Appea[, and President of His Majesty's Council. 

1112. Were you ever on the continent of India; in what part, anil tor what 
time ?— During the whole of the period I was in Ceylon I directed my attention 
very much to a consideration of the nature of thegovenunent, of the laws, and of the 
administration of justice in the peninsula of India ; and with a view of becoming^ 
locally acquainted with the circumstances of the country and the character of tlm 
people, I made two journics by land from Cape Camoiin to Madras and buck 
again, the one in 180S and the other in 1 817. 

1 1 13. Had you any and what opportunities of personally observing or inquiring 

into the administration of Justice in the peninsula of India?— •! attended, the pro- 
ceedings of the different courts of justice, and I conversed upon the subject with 
several of the judges. , 

1114. Judges of the Company’s courts? — Yes; and with the best informed 01 
the natives of the country.' 

1115. It is understood that you were mainly instrumental in introducing into the 
administration of justice on Ceylon considerable alterations, especially as affecting 
the natives of that country? — As soon as I became Cliief Justice, and First Member 
of Ills Majesty’s Council, in 1806, I felt it to be my duty to state it officially as my 
opinion, that the surest way of retaining Ceylon and the rest of our Indian posses-, 
sions was to admit the natives of the country to a share in tlio government of the 
country, and to allow them to administer J^ustice to their countrymen. I also felt 
it to be my duty to state it officially as ihy opinion, that all laws by which they w ere 
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to be governed ought, before they were passed, to be discussed and assented to by ’ 

asscuiblies or councils ia whicli all tlie interests of the did'erent classes of natives ' " 

were adequately represented. With this view of the subject, I advised the govern- s,/ ./«/<«>/,.«. 

tnent of Ceylon to adopt various measures, and at the request of the Governor and 
Council I came to England in 1 8^09, tor the purpose of inducing the then Colonial 
Secretary of State to authorize those measures to be carried into effect. 'I'lie late 
Marquis of Londonderry, who was then Colonial Secretary of State, entered fully 
into my views, and determined that all the measures I had advised should be carried 
into etiect. However, his Lordship, in consequence of his sudden resignation of 
office in 1809, was only able to carry into eft’ect before his resignation such of the 
measures as were necessary to introduce trial by jury amongst the natives of the 
country, to take off the restrictions which prevailed against Europeans holding land.^ 
and settling on Ceylon, to emancipate the Catholics in the island from the disahilities 
under which they had laboured for 150 years, and to encourage the gradual abo- 
lition of domestic .'slavery throughout the country ; these four measures had formed 
part of a general plan which 1 had previously propo.scd to the late Mr. Fox for the 
improvement of the condition of tlie people of India. In the year i_yo2, when I 
was uhout to leave England the first time for Ceylon, I had various conversations 
on the subject of India with that gentleman, and in consequence of the request that 
he made to me at that time, 1 sent home to him in 1806 a paper containing some 
observations which 1 had drawn up on the alterations which 1 thought advisable in 
the administration of justice and in the government of the East- India Company’s 
possessions on the continent of India. This pa{)er was given to him by a relative of 
ins and mine in the year 1806, when he was at the bead of the administration, and 
1 received an intimation from him through tlie same relative, that he approved of 
all the meaoures which I had proposed. If the Cominiltcc wish, 1 will produce 
a copy of this paper. Twenty-six years’ txjjeriencc, and a constant attention to 
the affairs of India, convince me that the measures which 1 then suggested arc 
le most efficient which can now be taken for securing permanently the British 
authority in India. 

1116. Are there any and what accessible documents, showing the measures 
which in fact have been introduced into^Ce^lon by your means, and the results of 
them upon the interests of that island ?—!: es, there is a paper which was drawn 
up by a friend of mine in 1826, which contains a very full statement of all tlie 
different circumstances connected with the introtiuction ot trial by jury into Ceylon, 
and a copy of the letter which I wrote to Mr. Wynn in 1825, when he was Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, giving him an account of the reasons for which 
1 had extended the right of sitting upon juries to the natives of that island, and of 
the effects which that measure iTad produced. It was upon this letter that Mr. 

Wynn, in 1826, introduced the Act for extending the right of sitting upon juries to 
the natives living within thedocal jurisdiction of the Supreme courts of Bombay, 

Madras, and Calcutta. 

1117. St>eaking bqth from the personal observation and inquiries which you 
have made respecting the Administration of justice in the peninsula of India, and 
also from the attention you have subsequently bestowed upon the subject, have you 
any remarks or opinions to offer as to the judicial system there established, either 
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with reference to its constitution or its practical effects? — The late Mai^quis of 
Londonderry having, after iny last return from India, requested me to draw up for 
his use a statement of what 1 conceived might be an improvement in the system 
of administering justice in the peninsula of India, 1 gave him suclr a statement in 
18:22, and beg leave to refer to it. In it I confined my observations to the British 
territories under the presidency of Madras, having at that time been more acquainted 
with them than I was with timse under the presidencies of Calcutta and Bombay. 
I, however, beg leave to add, that subsequent information leads me now. m thitik 
that what I then proposed for the territories under the presidency of Madras is also, 
with certain local modifications, applicable to the territories under the presidencies 
of Bengal and Bombay. 

1118. Have you any suggestions or improvements to offer which are not con- 
tained in that paper ? — The paper which I sent to the late Mn Fox in 1 806, that 
which I gave to the late Marquis of Londonderry in 1822, and that which was 
drawn up by a friend of mine in 1826, contain a general view of the several mea- 
sures which I think necessary for the improvement of British India. As the Com- 
mittee have, requested me to give them in evidence, I beg leave to refer to them, 
and to add, that my original plan was to try all the measures advised by me in the 
first instance on Ceylon, and if they succeeded in that island, then to introduce 
them into the continent of India. The principal objects of these measures, in as 
far as they relate to the administration of justice, is to frame a special code of 
laws for British India; to abolish the distinction which now prevails between King's 
and Company’s courts; to introduce one uniform system for the administration 
of justice throughout British India; and to establish a supreme court at each of 
the three presidencies in India, and « high court of appeal in England for the 
purpose, under the vigilant superintendence of both Houses of Parliament, of 
constantly securing the efficiency of every part of that system. 

1119. Do you advise that the half-castes should have the privileges of British 

born Europeans? — Yes. ^ 

. 1 1 20. Do you mean that they should be admissible to the places now held by 
the Company’s covenanted servants ? — Y es. 

1121. How would that interfere with the regulations of the Company's service, 
by which writers are appointed in this country to go out to India fur the purpose 
of occupying situations there? — I mean that half-caste^ should be deemed eligible 
to writerships in this country in the same way in which European born British 
subjects arc now eligible. 

1122. On the supposition that Europeans were more extensively admitted to 
reside in India, would it or would it not be desirable tliat situations which are now 
held by the Company’s civil servants should be o|)ened promiscuously to European 
or half-caste residents in India? — I certainly think it highly advisable that Euro- 
peans who arc established in India, though not in the cjvil service, should, if they 
be properly qualified, be eligible to any of those situations. 

1 1 23. Will you explain more fully the plan which you have suggested for uniting 
in one system the King’s and Company's qourta in India, and aubjecting them all 
to tlie supbrintendenee of the three King’s coi^rts at the preaidenoes ?— As my .view 
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of the ’subject is explained in the papers to which I have already alluded, I beg 

leave, by way of saving the.^ime of the Committee, to refer to them’. 6 July 183a. 

1 1 3 ^ Have you considered the comparative merits of the present system of judi- sir AUt. Johnsiut 
cature in India, and that of which you recommend the substitution in the article 
of expense?— I have considered jt generally; I think the system I propose will not 
be so expensive as the present system. 

1125^ Are you able to state why it would be cheaper? — Yes; because, inde- 
pendent of other circumstances, a great part of the system proposed by me for the 
administration of Justice will be carried on by native judges, who. require smaller 
salaries than European judges. 

112b. Would you recommend any systematic provision for the purpose of quali- 
fying those who are to fill judicial situations under your plan?— -I should recom- 
mend that all Europeans who are destined for judicial situations in India should 
receive in this country, previous to their going to India, a regular education adapted 
to the judicial situations which they are to fill. 

1127. If a test of qualification were rigidly enforced, would that answer the 
purpose ? — I tliink it would, provided the persons who are to apply that test ture 
men who themselves have had judicial experience in India. 

1128. Would there not be a difficulty in finding means of qualifications, if tlic 
candidates were to be left to discover such means for themselves ? — Yes; I should 
recommend the establishment of professorships for the purpose at one of the 
English universities, in the same way as. professorships arc established at Edinburgh, 
for the purpose of educating youug men for the Scotch bar. 

1 1 29. Might not some use bo m*ade of tlie institution at Haileybury for the pur- 
]>osc in view, evpn supposing it to be discontuiued in other respects?— Certainly. 

1 1 30. Will you state what is your opiuion as to the merits of the proposition 
recently made from Bengal for the establishment of legislative councils in India r — 

1 think that the formation of such councils in British India is highly advisable. 

however, think that a certain number of the most distinguished natives of the 
country ought to be admitted as members. I am convinced that the admission into 
them of native members is the surest way of rendering those councils efficient, 
popular, and beneficial to the natives of, the country. 

1131. Have you considered in What way such natives should be selectc-d or 
appointed for the purpose in vievv ? — At first, considering the novelty of the insti- 
tution, it may be necessary for (iovernment to select the native members. Mea- 
sures should, however, I think be immediately taken by Ciovernmeiit for forming 
an enlightened body of constituents amongst the natives of each province, and for 
calling upon them in future to elect the native members of council from tlieir own 
body. In the eastern province of Ceylon the experiment of having a native coun- 
cil was first trietl in the year 1 783, by the then Dutch government. The great 
advantages which had been derived by that province from having. such a council 
led me, in l8o6, not only to propose its revival in that province under the Bri- 
tish Government, but also to recommend that similar councils of natives should 
be formed in every one of the British provinces on Ceylon. 1 conceive that the 
natives of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, ar.e not only not less competent, but are, 
generally speaking, more competent becoming members of such codncils tlian 
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the natives of Ceylon. 'I'he whole of India had been governed, for upwarils o*f 2,000 

years ijcfoie Ihe arrival amongst tiieiii of Europeans* by natives of the country, atul 

s.i .■ilex. Jo/oiston. had attained very great perfection in arts, literature, agriculture, inanpfacturej anil 
coninicrce; it is therefore to be inferred that the natives are just as competent as 
Europeans can be to legislate for their own wants, and their own country. 

1132. Considering that the form of the British Government now .established 
in India is in so great a degree despotic, do you conceive that the nativesare yet 
ripe for so great a change as should introduce them to the highest places of Govern* 
ment? — The native population of British India consists, amongst others; of natives 
of high caste, high rank, great wealth, great talents, and great local influence, most 
of whijm would, if a native instead of an European goverimient prevailed in India, 
hold the highest offices in the state. 1 conceive that it is a great political object 
to attach such a class of natives to the British Government, and that tlie most 
certain way of doing so, is to declare them, even under the present system of govern- 
ment, to he eligible to some of the higher offices of state. 

1 133. IJow would (heir exercise of such authority comport with the maintenance 
of the British supremacy ? — If they knew that the offices and the honours which 
they held depended upon the continuance of the British supremacy in India, they 
arc mure likely to support that supremacy with all their inlluence in the country, 
than if they felt, as they do at present, that they have no such offices and honours 
to lose by the overthrow of that supremacy. 

1134. Would you iben render natives eligible to the situations, or any of them, 
now held by the Company’s covenanted servants ? — 1 would render them eligible to 
all judicial, revenue, and civil offices. Even now, by a recent regulation, they are 
appointed to fdl very high judicial situations. 

1 1 35. By the regulation to which you refer, the natives being eligible to judicial 
.situations for the decision of suits of the value of 5,000 rupees, do you see any 
reason why they should be limited to that valuer — None whatever. 

1 1 36. Would not, however, the general admissibility of natives to the situation^ 
of the Company’s service w holly break up the system of patronage by wliich those 
situations are now filled ? — If it should be thought necessary to keep up this system 
of patronage, the situations to which natives are declared to be eligible uiay be 
limited, both as to their amount and as to their nature. 

1 137. Are you of opinion that the judges at the presidencies should be members 
of the legislative councils? — The judges of the Supreme court in Ceylon are 
members of the King’s Council on that island. 'The object in placing them in 
council is, that they may, from their knowledge of law, advise the Governor and 
Council upon all points of law connected with the different questions that come 
before the Council. In the same way the judges at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
may be extremely useful as tnembers of the councils at those presidencies. As 
the King’s judges are independent of the local governments, they are likely to give 
those governments more independent advice upon subjects, in which thih feelings of 
Govermnent are concerned, than persons who are dependant upOn those govern- 
ments for their promotion. 

1138. You have spoken of numb, era- of ' the natives being members of the 

legislative ‘councils; what in your opinion should be the number of counsellors?— 

* Such 
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Such a hninber of them as may induce the natives of the country to believe, that 
the interests of all the -different classes of natives are fairly and adequately 
represented in those councils. sir Alex. JuJimton. 

1139. Would you have the majority of the Council natives? — That I think must 
depend upon the nature of the pojvers with which these legii>laiive councils may be 
ultimately vested. 

[ 7 ^ fVkness was request^ by the Committee to furnish the Committee with Copies 
(fthe Papers which he had tendered in the course of his examination.^ 


Jovist 9 “ Juliit 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Robert Grant in the Chaii*. 


Sir ALEXANDER JOHNSTON called in and further examined. 


1140. You have brought with you a Paper which you promised to the Com- 
mittee last lime r — Y es. 

1 141. And which you stated that you had communicated in the year iSud to 
Mr. Charles Foxr — Yes; (A.) is a copy of the Paper which 1 sent to Mr. Fox 
from Ceylon in 180G; ( 13 .) a copy*of that which contains a detailed statement of 
all the dificrent circumstances connected with the introduction of trial by jury and 
the abolition of domestic slavery on Ceylon ; (C.) a copy of that which 1 gave to 
the late .Marquis of Londondeny in 1822, and (D.) a copy of that which I gave to 
Mr. Wynn, then President of the Hoard of Control, and to some of the otlier 
members of the Privy Council in 1826, upon the subject of tlie appellate jurisdic- 
'tion of the King in Council, in cases of appeal from the Supreme and Sudder 

Adawlut courts in India. 

1142. On yuur former examination, you suggested that a general code of laws 
should be framed for India, which shoufd be adapted to the dillerent religions that 
prevail in that community ; have you at all considered what means should prac- 
tically be taken for framing and adopting such a code ? — I should propose that the 
plan explained by me in (A.) should be adopted for that purpose. I followed 
with success a similar plan (vide E.) while in Ceylon, for collecting materials for 
framing a Hindoo and Mahomedan code for the use of the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
natives" of tliat island ; and I am of opinion that such a code as I have 
proposed for the use of British India in (A.) may be completed in the time 1 
Jjave mentioned in that Paper« 

1 1 43. That is three years r— ^Y es. 

1144. Have you any suggestions to add to those contained in your Paper, 
respecting appeals to the Kmg in Council from India ? — 1 have only to add, that 
measures ought immediately to be adopted for relieving all the parties to the 
appcjils, which have been so long pending liefore the Privy Council, from* the great 

’ expense 
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expense and inconvenience to which they have been subjected by that delay. In 
order that the Committee may know what measures it< may be advisable tor them 
to adopt, I shall beg leave to explain to them the nature of those which have 
already been taken upon the subject. In 1809, the late jVIarquisof Londonderry* 
then Secretary qf State for the Colonies* when he .appointed the Chief Justice* First 
Member of the High Court of Appeal, and President of His Majesty’s ..Council on 
Ceylon, being folly aware of. the defects of the constitution of the Privy pouncil, 
considered as a court of appeal from the courts in India, and knowing ^foat the 
offices which 1 held would enable me to become thoroughly acquaintetTwith the 
subject, expressed a wish that 1 would give it, while on Ceylon, the most mature 
consideration, and when I returned from that island, report iny opinion to him as to 
the best mode of rendering the Privy Council an efficient and ex^teditious court of 
appeal for hearing cases in appeal from India. In order to enable myself to 
acquire all the necessary information, I, previous to my departure from England in 
1811, with the assistance of the late Mr. Chalmers, then one of tlie clerks of the 
Council, examined the nature of all the proceedings v^ hich had taken place from the 
earliest period before the Privy Council, in cases of appeal, from all the British 
colonics, and made copies of tlie opinions which all the Crown lawyers and judges 
had at different periods given upon the question ; and during my stay on Ceylon 
examined most attentively all the jtroceedii^s which .took place in India in cases 
which were appealed from the three courts of sudder adawlut in that country, to tiie 
King in Council in England. In 1 822, I, after my return from Ceylon, at the 
request of the late Marquis of Londonderry, gave his Lordship, ns I have already 
mentioned, the Paper of which (C.) is a copy. * As the Marquis died soon after, no 
steps were then taken for carrying into effect any of the measures which I had pro- 
posed in that Paper : one of them was the measure foi' calling in aid of the Privy 
Council, whilst sitting as a court of appeal in Indian cases, a certain number of 
the retired King’s and Company's Indian judges.- In 1825, on my attention being 
again directed to the subject, I found that in consequence of a variety of difleren(.,^ 
circumstances, particularly of the ignorance of the natives of India as to the mode 
of prosecuting their appeals before the Privy Council, scarcely any appeals what- 
ever froni the courts of Sudder Adawlut, jn which natives of India only were con- 
cerned, had l)een heard and decided by the Privy Council since the year 1 799, 
and that nearly 50 caiics, some of which were of: great private and public 
importance, were in arrear, and had become a cause of great expense, great 
inconvenience and great di-ssatisfaction to all the natives of India who were; in any 
way connected with them. .In 1 826, knowing* as 1 did, tliat it was the Marquis of 
Londonderry’s intention, had he lived, to have advised His Majesty's Government 
to adopt the measure I had proposed relative to Indian appeals, 1 felt it to be my 
duty to call the attention of 4 be Board of Control, and some of the members of 
the Privy Council, to the .subject, and with that vie«V drew up the Pa|)er of which 
(D.) contaias a copy, explaining to them the nature and extent of tj^e appellate Juris- 
diction of the King in Council in cases connected with British Indian and pointing out 
to them a mode by which tlic Privy Council itself might be rendered, without any 
additional expense to the puldic, a most efficient court of appeal for all Indian 
case8» In order to facilitate the proceeding^ of such a court, and to enable the 
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Privy Council to decide without any further delay upon the cases which had been so 
long in arrear, I, in pursuai^e of the plan contained in the Paper (D.) suggested to ^ J uly i 8 3 a» 
the then President of the fiioard of Control the utility of employing Mr. Richard sir Alex. Johnston. 
Clarke, a retired civil servant of the East-India Company, well acquainted with the see Paper(D.) 
proceedings of the Company’s courts in India, as a registrar for Indian appeals in 
this country, an office which will afford the Privy Council the . means of acquiring 
without delay a thorough knowledge of the nature of all the different cases which 
may be appealed from India, and of deciding upon each case, if the parties require 
' it, without putting the parties to the expense and delay of being heard by counsel. 

Mr. Clarke having, in consequence of my suggestion, been employed by the 
Board of Control in communication with the Court of Directors, and having com- 
pleted an analysis of the several cases of appeal now in arrear, the present President 
of the Board of Control, with the most laudable anxiety to relieve the natives of 
India from the grievance which they have so long suffered, and to prevent for the 
future all unnecessary delay in the hearing of Indian appeals in this country, in 
March last, requested Sir E. Hyde East, the late Sir James Mackintosh and myself, 
to assist him with our advice upon the subject. The Paper (F.) contains copies of See Paper (F.) 
the letter which Mr. Grant wrote to me upon the occasion, of my answer, of the 
joint opinion of Sir E. Hyde East, Sir James Mackintosh, and myself, of a letter 
which 1 subsequently wrote to Mr. Grant, and of a paper which 1 enclosed in that 
letter, explaining to him in detail all the different measures which I, after consult- 
ing with Mr. Clarke upon the subject, thought necessary to be adopted in India 
and in this country. These pape^i^ have, I understand, been forwarded by the 
President of the Board of Control to the Privy Council, and are now under their 
consideration. • 

1 145. It has been suggested to the Committee, that instead of allowing an appeal 
to the King in Council from India, there ought to be constituted in India a final 
court of appeal from all the different judicatures there established ; what is your 
^.opinion of that suggestion, comparing it with the plan which you have recom- 
mended ? — I think that the court of appeal, if established in England according to 
the plan I have proposed, will be a more competent, a more independent, a more 
popular, and a less expensive court of tq’pcal than any which can be established in 
India. A more competent one, because it will be composed, which it could not if 
it were established in India, of the most efficient of the King’s and Company's 
judges who have retired from the service, after having held for many years the 
highest King’s and Company’s judicial situations in India, and who must possess 
more judicial and local information than can be procured from any other persons 
relative to every part of India. A more independent one, because it will be 
com{>oscd, which it could not if it were established in India, of men who have 
. retired from the service, and are independent in their circumstances, and who there- 
fore can have nothing to fetfr or to hope either from the local government or from 
persons high in authority in India. A more popular one, because it will, from being 
connected with the Privy Council, and from being supported by an enlightened 
British public, be able, which it would not be if it were established in India, effectually 
to shield against every unjust and party .attack those Indian judges who may feel it 
to be their duty, however detrimental to their local interest and to th^ir comfort 
E.I.— IV. B B 'in 
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in society, to protect the natives of India against any description whatever of arbitrary 
y July 1832. exaction or oppression. A less expensive one, because it will be composed, which 
Sir Alex. JMston. it could not be if it were established in India, of judges of talent and experience, 
%vho are to receive no pecuniary remuneration whatever as judges of the court of 
appeal. To avoid all unnecessary delay and all unnecessary expense, I should pro- 
pose, if such a court be established in England, that a person thoroughly acquainted 
with the nature and proceedings of the King’s and Company’s courts in India be ap- 
pointed registrar of the court in this country tor Indian appeals. That all the appeals 
and all the papers connected with them be sent direct from the courts in India to tliis 
office. That it be the duty of this officer, as soon as he receives the papers in each 
case, to arrange them and make a report upon them to the court. Tliat it be the 
duty of the court, after perusing the papers, to decide upon them without delay, 
hearing counsel or not in each case, as the parties interested in the case may require. 
If these rules be adopted, the result of every appeal to England may be known in India 
in ten or twelve months from the date at which the appeal papers were originally 
forwarded from India to England, and the only objection, that of delay, wliich is 
urged with any weight against the court of appeal being established in England, 
will be effectually answered, and all grounds removed for depriving eighty millions 
of His Majesty’s subjects in India of the right of appealing to the King in Council in 
England, which every British colony in every quarter of the globe has already 
possessed, which they themselves have enjoyed for the last sixty years, and which is 
of peculiar importance to them in the present times, when in consequence of the 
great progress which they are making in kno^jedge, and of the enlightened viewi 
which they arc beginning to entertain upon all questions of law and government, 
they are more in want than ever of the Jjrotection of an independent court in England, 
whose proceedings will always be subject to the observations of an active press ami 
both Houses of Parliament. 

1146. Your answer seems to imply the continuance of the present system ; in 
other respects how far would you modify your opinion, on the supposition that sucIn* 
a change was to take place as to introduce into India an extra number of European 
residents, to create a local public of greater influence and efficacy than now subsists 
in that country, and in other ways to supply both more materials for an appellate 
court and a more efficient control, by means of a public supervision over the 
proceedings of such court r — My opinion is certainly formed upon a consideration 
of the present state of society in India : many years must pass before it w ill be 
advisable for the natives of India to relinquish the right which they now enjoy ol 
protecting themselves against injustice, by an appeal to the King in Council in 
England. 

1 147. Supposing a general code to be framed, what means would you recommend 
to secure a due application pf it among the natives of India ? — 1 should advise 
tliat it be translated into the most common languages of India, and that its nature 
be publicly explained to all the people of the country by public officers ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 

1 148. Would it be necessary, in framing such a code, to consider very particularly 
the state of the different communities now in India, not being Europeans ? — It will 
be necessary, in framing such a code, to consider most carefully the laws, uskgcs, 

fe and 
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and fedings of the natives of all the different castes and of all the different reli- 
gious persuasions which prevail in India. 

1 149. How far are the Catholics in India recognized by the local government, or 
in connection with it ? — As I have been recently engaged, as Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence of the Royal Asiatic Society of Literature, in collec- 
ing information relative to the state of all the Catholics in India, I have in the 
course of my inquiries received a very interesting letter upon the subject from the 
Abb^ rJubois, a priest of the Catholic religion, who has been 31 years in India, and 
is tlioroughly acquainted with the state of the Catholics in India: I beg leave, in 
answer to this question, to refer to the Paper (G.), which is a copy of that letter. 

1150. Would it be expedient that any control should be used by Government 
over the ecclesiastical appointments among the Catholics in our dominions? — 
I tliink that, considering tlie number of the Catholics who are now in the British 
territories in India, some arrangement ought immediately to be made upon the 
subject, by the Rritish Government and the Pope. I think it my duty to add, that 
the C(jnduct of all the native Catholics who were within my jurisdiction while I was 
Chiel Justice and President of His Majesty’s Council in Ceylon, was such as to con- 
vince me, that whenever the Catholic natives in India are properly superintended, 
as they are in Ceylon by their priests, they will always form a most loyal and a 
most respectable class of His Majesty’s subjects in that country. The number of 
native Catholics in Ceylon is upwards of 100,000, and in the course of the whole 
of my judicial career in that island I observed that fewer offences were committed 
by natives of that religious persuasion, tlian by natives of any other religious per- 
suasion whatever on the island. ‘ 

1 151. Have you any suggestion to offer ^s to the expediency of having a mari- 
time code for the use of the natives or Europeans navigating the Indian seas? 
— I beg leave, in answer to this question, to refer to the Paper (H.), which is a copy 
of the plan which I some years ago gave to the Admiralty, for framing a maritime 

^code for the use of all the different natives of Asia who navigate the Indian seas, 
and who trade with the several British possessions in India. This plan was formed 
by me, upon the information which I had previously collected while I was Judge 
of the Vice-Admiralty Court on Ceylon, relative to all the maritime laws and usages 
which had prevailed at different times amongst the Chinese, Hindoos, Persians, 
Arabians, Malays and Maldivan navigators and traders. I shall soon be able to 
obtain further information upon this subject, as I am engaged at present, ns Chair- 
man of the Committee of Correspondence of the Asiatic Society, in collecting from 
every part of Asia all the documents which can be procured relative to this descrip- 
tion of law, for the use of Monsieur Pardessus, the celebrated French lawyer, who 
is alxjut to publish a history of the maritime laws and usages of every quarter of 
the globe. 

1 152. Have you turned your thoughts to the subject of domestic slavery in India, 
and would you offer any suggestions on that subject? — I felt it to be my duty, from 
the time of my arrival on Ceylon, to adopt such a line of policy in my official 
capacity as would, I thought, inevitably in a short time put an end to the state of 
slavery in that island, tlaving, on ray return from England in 1811, as Chief 
Justice and Piesidentof His Majesty’s Council, brought out with me the Act of i8u, 
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77^ declaring the trading in slaves to be felony, and a commission authorizing myself 
■' and certain other commissioners to try all otfences against that Act with a grand 

Sir Alex. Johmtott. aud petty jury, I caused the Act to be publicly promulgated upon the island, and 
a case of importance having occurred in 1813, all the prisoners, one of them a man 
well known throughout Arabia and Asia, were trie(J and convicted before me, which 
called the attention of the people to the nature of the oflPence, and prevented the com- 
mission of any more offences of that description. In consequence of the proceed- 
ings at this trial, and the remarks which 1 made upon the subject of slavery at all 
the criminal sessions, to the persons who were on the roil of jurymen, much interest 
was excited, and all the proprietors of domestic slaves, to the 'number of 763, 
natives as well as Europeans, came to a resolution in July 1816, declaring that all 
children born of their slaves after the 12th of August 1810, should be considered as 
born free, and thereby put an end to the state of domestic slavery which had pre- 
See Paper (I.) vailed in Ceylon for 300 years. The Paper, of which (I.) is a copy, contains the 
details of what took place on the occasion. I have, since my return to England, 
been engaged, as Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, with the assistance of Mr. Baber, the late Judge on the Malabar 
coast, in collecting such information relative to the state of slavery in the peninsula 
of India as may enable the British Government to adopt on the continent of India 
the same policy relative to the state of slavery, as that which has been successful in 
Ceylon. The Committee of Correspondence of the Asiatic Society have already 
collected some very useful information upon the subject, from various quarters, 
particularly from the papers published by order of the House of Commons in 1826, 
and they soon expect to obtain much more from different parts of India. 

1153. Have you any means of knowing the proportion of slaves to freemen in 

Ceylon ? — At the time all the proprietors of slaves on the island of Ceylon came 
to the resolution which I have just mentioned, there were 763 proprietors, and, as 
1 understood, between 9,000 and 1 0,000 slaves : the population of the then 
British territories on the island was about booiooo 'people. ^ 

1 1 54. Can you state whether any and what steps were taken in Ceylon during 
your residence there, for facilitating the bolding of lands by Euro()cans? — 
Restrictions similar to those which prevail jn the East-India Company’s possessions 
on the continent of India, were in force in the King’s possessions in Ceylon up to 
iSio, against Europeans bolding lands in fjerpetuity on the island. Believing that 
the best way of improving the island, and securing ffie affections of the natives, 
would be for His Majesty’s Government to encourage, by all means in their power, 
the settlement of Europeans in every part of the country, and the introduction 
of European capital, European industry, and European arts and sciences, amongst 
the people, I advised the late Lord Londonderry, as soon as 1 arrived in England 

< in 1 .S09, to repeal all these restrictions, and to authorize the local government to 

grant lands, under the most favourable conditions, to any British Europeans who 
miglit be willing to settle upon the island. The restrictions were accordingly re- 
pealed in 1810. It was the intention of Lord Londonderry, on my advice, had he 
remained in office, to have followed up this measure by giving the island of Ceylon 
such a tree constitution of government as would have suited the habits and feelings 
of British settlers. This intention, however, was, in consequence of his resignation. 
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not carHed into effect, and few or no Europeans have hitherto availed themselves 
of the offer of the government of Ceylon to give them grants of land. The 
Paper (K.) b the copy of a Paper which contains an account of ail the circum* 
stances connected with this subject. 

1155. Have you considered hpw far facilities may be afforded in India to the 
possession of land by Europeans, beyond those now afforded, and generally 
the settlement of Europeans in the interior of the country r — From all I have 
heard and read upon the subject, I think that the British Government ought to 
encourage British Europeans to settle in India, for the purpose of improving the 
country and increasing the influence and the authority of the government amongst 
all classes of the people. 

1156. If the number of lower Europeans in the interior tvere much increased, 
thet^ supposing them admissible to oflices and privileges which are not open to 
the hative Indians, is there no danger that a jealousy would be created which might 
lead to injurious effects ? — The Europeans who will be anxious to settle in the 
interior of India will, I should think, in general be persons of some capital, or some 
particular skill and talent ; such persons, independent of any other motive, will en- 
deavour, with a view to tlieir own interest, to conduct themselves well, and to make 
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themselves popular with the natives of the country. I do not conceive that their 
admission into such offices as their acquirements may qualify them to fill, can 
excite any peculiar degree of jealousy amongst the natives, or be productive of any 
injurious effects in the country. 

1157. The supposition of the last question was, that such a number of Euro- 
peans residing in the country as to 'create a sort of caste or class distinct from the 
natives ; supposing that class to be admissible to places under government, or to 
have privileges of any kind which arc not open to the natives in common with them ; 
the question then is, whether a sort of jealousy would not be produced in the mind 
of the natives at their own exclusion from the same advantages ? — I conceive that 
.all the natives of the country ought to be^eligible to all judicial, revenue, and civil 
situations whatever, and that if this were the case, no jealousy would be excited in 
the minds of the natives by the circumstance of an European, though not in the 
Company’s service, being deemed eligible, if his conduct be good, to similar 
situations. 


1 158. Even supposing an intelligent European was not possessed of capital him- 
self, would his superior skill not be useful in turning to account the capital of the 
natives ? — 1 have no doubt whatever that it would often be of great advantage 
to the natives to have an European of skill and talent, though without capital, 
settle among them, because it is probable that by his skill and talent he would 
enable such of them as are engaged in agriculture or in manufactures to make 
many improvements, which may be of the greatest advantage to them in the pur- 
suits in which they are engaged. 

1159. In opening appointments to natives and Europeans generally, would you 
admit at the same time half-castcs ? — 1 should certainly advise the half-castes to 
be declared to be eligible to the same situations as Europeans and natives. While 
I was on Ceylon, I considered every balf-(aste, if properly qualified, to be eligible 
to every magisterial and other office under the supreme court. Some of the must 
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respectable and the most efficient magistrates and officers of the suprenie court 
were halt-castes. My opinion as to the policy which ought to be pursued with 
respect to the half-castes in Rritish India, is given at length in my answer to 
a letter which I received in May 1830 from Mr. Ricketts, the then agent of the 
half-castes in this country, of which (L.) is a copy. 

11 Co. Arc you acquainted with the Jury Rill which has just passed the House 
of Commons ? — Yes, I am ; I think that it will be attended with the best effects 
in India. The conciliatory manner in which the present President of the lloard of 
Control has received the petition of the natives of India, and the readiness with 
which he has brought in a Rill to relieve them from some of the grievances of 
which they complain, will show them the attention which the present Board pays 
to their feelings, tlie respect which it entertains for their character, and the conti- 
dence with which it intrusts the lives, the liberty, and the property of their feyow- 
countrymen to their discretion and to their protection. ‘ 

7161. Has experience shown that the introduction of jury trials in Ceylon has 
succeeded.? — Yes; my own experience, that of my successors in office, and that of 
the Kings Commissioner, Mr. Cameron, prove that it has completely succeeded. 
For an account of the result of my experience, I beg leave to refer to the Paper 
(B.) ; for that of my successors, to the following extract from Sir Harding Gifford’s 
Charge ; and for that of Mr. Cameron, to the following extract from that gentle- 
man’s Report ; 

Extract from the Charge delivered by Sir Ifeirding Gifford, the Chief Justice and 
First Member of H. M. Council in Ceylon in o 820, on his taking possession of his 
office, after the resignation of Sir Alexander Johnston. 

“ But there is one feature of the history of offences for the last two years so remarkable, 
that it cannot witliout injustice to the people be overlooked. 

" It has been my duty to examine the criminal calendars of that period, with a view to 
inform myself of the state of offences generally ; and 1 have been both surprised and gratified 
to observe, that during this interval, an interval marked by violence and convulsion in the>* 
interior, that there does not appear to have occurred in our maritime provinces a single 
instance of even a charge of turbulence, sedition, or treason, or of any offence bearing the 
slightest tinge of a political character. It is top well recorded, and is within the personal 
knowledge of some of yourselves, that during the Kandian War of 1803, the revolt of some of 
our maritime districts added in no slight degree to the difficulties of that melancholy period. 
To what are we to attribute so remarkable a change ? Certaiuly not to the superior character 
of the government. In mildness and benevolence, Mr. North’s administration was assuredly 
not exceeded by that of any of his successors. But, Gentlemen, let us ascribe it to tho 
true causes; to the long and steady experience of the blessings of a government administered 
on British principles, and, above all, to the introduction of trial by jury. 

“ To this happy system, now (I may venture to say) deeply cherished in the affections of 
the people, airu revered as much as any of their own oldest and dearest institutions, 1 do 
conhdently ascribe this pleasing alteration ; and it may be boldly asserted, that while it 
continues to be administered with firmness and integrity, the British Government will hold 
an interest in the hearts of its Cingalese subjects which the Portuguese and Dutch possessors 
of this island were never able to establish. 

“ it may appear, and with justice, that I indulge some degree of personal gratification in 
referring to this subject, when 1 tell you, tb^t in a report made to the government of Ceylon 
in June 1817, by the Advocate Fiscal of that period, there is contained an observation vnnich 
' shows 
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shows ttfat this feeling is not new, and we know how fully it has been justified by subse- 

quent events. In that document it is said, that ‘amongst the inhabitants of the maritime 9 July 

provinces, I know the jury system t6 be already (this was in the seventh year of its opera- 

tion) a favourite. The wisdom of tiie Supreme Court has most happily adapted it even to 
their prmudices, so that they had actually begun to feel attachment to it on that account, 
even before they were aware of all its advantages.* 

“ And the report adds, ‘ Armies may waste away from climate or disease, and seasons and 
circumstances may bafile the utmost exercise of human foresight ; but, fixed on the attach- 
ment of the people to our jurisprudence, I look upon the security of the liritish interests in 
(the maritime provinces of) Ceylon to be impregnable.' 

“ And can we. Gentlemen, with these pleasing results before us, omit to render our tribute 
of recollection to the learned Judges by whose zeal and ability this system has been put so 
happily into operation ? 

“ Of one of them, holding, as he still does, that station in society so well merited by his 
talents and services, it would be dillicult in me, without indelicacy, to offer more than tlial 
tribute which it would be injustice to withhold. To his perfect knowledge of the native 
habits nnd character, and his extensive acquaintance with their institutes, it was owing that 
the ju^ system was thus so skilfully adapted even to their prejudices, and so deeply rooted 
in tneir an'cctions as to have had the consequence in which we now rejoice.”* 


Extract from a Report of C. H. Cameron, Esq., one of His Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Inquiry, to Loid Viscount Goderich, dated 31 January 1832. 

“ The trial by jury, as your Lordship is aware, was introduced at the suggestion of .Sir 
AIe.xander Johnston, by the charter of I attended nearly all the trials by jury which 

took place while I was in the island, and the impression on my mind is, that an institution 
in the nature of a jury is the best school in which the minds of the natives can be di.sri- 
plined for the discharge of public duties. The juror performs his functions under the eye of 
an European judge, and of the European and Indian public, and in circumstances which 
almost exclude the possibility of bribery or intimidation. In such a situation he has very 
little motive to do wrong, and he yet feels and learns to appreciate the consciousness of rec- 
•itude. The importance which he justly attaches to the office renders it agreeable to him, 
and he not only pays great attention to the proceedings, but for the most part takes an active 
part in them.” 

1162. Are you aw'arc of any reason why the system of jury trial which succeeded 
in Ceylon should not he equally successful in India.'— I have for the last 20 years 
had fre({uent communications with persons from Madras, Bombay, and Bengal 
upon this question. I have also read several documents containing the opinions 
(»f those who are competent to form a correct judgment upon the subject. These 
communications and documents leave no doubt in my mind of the applicability of 
jury trial to every part of the British possessions in India, provided it be so modi- 
fied as to suit it to the customs and feelings of the people amongst whom it is intro- 
duced. 

• “ The Honourable Sir Alexander Johnston, the lateCliief Justice and First Memberof His Majesty’s 
Council, at whose recommendation, and according to whose plan, the trial by jury was introduced into 
Ceylon, in November i8ii, and the right of sitting upon juries, instead of beiftg confinerl, as it is in 
other parts «>f India, to I'.aropeans, was extended, under some modifications, to every native upon tlie 
island, the effects of which are to make the natives fiiemielves participate in the administration ol 
justice >amoiigsl their own countrymen." , 
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duced. The documents to which 1 allude, in as far as they relate to Mailras, are 
the minutes of the late Sir Thomas Munro, and his letter to Lord Hastings upon 
the subject } the minutes of Mr. Graham, his successor in the government of 
Madras ; the printed regulation passed by the Governor and Council of Madras 
for carrying into effect, after Sir Thomas Munro’o death, his plan for the introduc* 
tion of jury trials throughout the presidency of Madras ; the evidence before the 
House of Lords of Mr. Baber, one of the most able and enlightened of the East- 
India Company’s judges. The documents to which I allude, in as far as they re- 
late to Bombay, are the addresses presented by the principal natives of Bombay, 
upon the death of the late Chief Justice of that settlement, Sir Edward West, to the 
two surviving Judges of the Supreme Court at Bombay, and the petition signed by 
4,000 of the most distinguished inhabitants of all castes and religious denominations 
at Bombay, and sent by them to the House of Commons about two years ago, in 
which, though I am not personally acquainted with any one of them, they do me 
the honour of alluding to me in the must flattering terms, merely from the circuiu' 
stance of their conceiving me to be the first person who had ever extended by 
a charter of justice the right of sitting upon juries to the natives of India. The 
documents to which, independent of many others, I specifically allude, in as far as 
they relate to Bengal, are different parts of the evidence of Itajah Ramohun Roy 
before the Committee of the House of Commons. In corroboration of these docu- 
ments, I can speak from personal knowledge as to the decided opinion which the 
late Sir Thomas Munro entertained in favour of the introduction of trial by jury 
amongst the natives of India, for I met him V 1817 on the peninsula of India, at 
his particular request, six years after I had introduced jury trial into Ceylon, for the 
express purpose of explaining to him* the manner in which I had adapted that mode 
of trial to the customs and religious feelings of all the natives of all the different 
castes and religious persuasions on that island, and the conclusions which I drew 
as to the moral and political effect which it was calculated to produce upon their 
character and conduct. 

1 163. Can you conceive anything better adapted than the system of jury trial, 
to give the people of India that confidence in themselves, and prepare them for 
those free political institutions, which it must be the ultimate object of this country 
gradually to introduce?^! cannot conceive any system to be better adapted for 
that purpose in India than the system of trial by jury, provided it be so modified 
as to suit it to the feelings of the natives and the circumstances of the country : 
it gives the natives an additional value for education, for character, for public opi- 
nion ; it makes them acquainted with the nature of their laws, and with the moral 
and political effect of their institutions ; it exercises their minds in sifting and 
weighing the evidence of persons of every caste and of every religious persuasion ; 
it accustoms them to decide, and declare their opinion in public ; it gives them 
a confidence in their own talents, and in their own judgment ; it makes them feel 
themselves to be the guardians of the lives, the liberties, and the property of their 
countrymen ■, it convinces them that they are treated with confidence and respect 
by their rulers ; it excites in them an additional interest in every thing which relates 
to the administration of justice, and to the government of the country ; it aflbrds 
them a public opportunity of displaying their knowledge, their patriotism, and their 

talents 
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talents apon subjects of the greatest interest, and must ultimately lead them, as it 

did all the jurymen on Ceylon who were proprietors of slaves, and who declared ^ 

free all children born of their slaves after the 12th of August 1816, to show them- sir AleTJohnstm 

selves w'orthy of the rights and privileges of freemen, by showing themselves 

ready, if necessary, to sacrifice tlyeir private interests to their respect for the cause 

of humanity and freedom. 

1 1 64. Docs not the simple circumstance, that the facts in a criminal case must be 
brought \>efore twelve individuals in the same situation as the prisoner, form n very 
great security for individual liberty, and so prepare the country in which it is intro- 
duced, for the exercise of political freedom also ? — Yes ; it places the liberty of 
every native, of Ilritish India under the safeguard of his countrymen ; it creates 
a native public to protect him against oppression ; it encourages him to form and 
declare his opinions without fear or disguise, and it thus renders him capable of 
exercising political freedom with credit to himself and ivith benefit to his country. 


PAPERS presented by Sir Alexander Johnston, and referred to in his 
, Evidence of 6 and 9 July 1832. 


(A.) 

THE Paper sent by Sir Alexander Johnston, in 1806, from the Island of Ceylon to 
the late Mr. Charles Fox, thereat the head of the Administration of Adairs in 
England, in consequence of Mr. Fox having requested Sir Alexander, when he left 
England in i8o3, to send him, after his arrival on the Island, his opinion upon the 
different subjects to which the Paper alludes. 


THE best policy which Great Britain can pursue in order to retain her possessions 
in India, is to raise the moral and political character of the natives, to give them 
a share in every department of the state, to introduce amongst them the arts, sciences, and 
literature of Europe, and to secure to them, by a legislative act, a free constitution of 
government, adapted to the situation of the,couutry and the manners of the people. With 
this view 1 propose, — 

1st. That a general system of education founded upon this policy be established for 
the benefit of the natives in every part of the British territories in India. 

sd. That the natives be declared eligible to all judicial, revenue, and civil offices 
whatever. 

3d. I'hat all laws by which the natives are to be governed be, before they are adopted 
as law, publicly discussed and sanctioned by local assemblies or councils, in which the 
interests of every class of natives shall be adequately represented by natives of their own 
class. 

4th. That the local governora be deprived of the power which they are now authorized 
to exercise at their own discretion of sending Europeans without trial out of the British 
territories in India, and that no European shall for the future be sent out of any of those 
territories on any charge, unless under a regular sentence of banishment passed against 
him by a regular court of justice, after a fair and public trial, and a conviction by a jury 
of some ofTence to which the law has attached, the punishment of banishment from the 
British territories in India. 

E.I.— IV. C C 5 th. That 
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5th. That a law be passed affording the same protection against illegal imprisomnent to 
every native and every European in the British territories in India as the Act called the 
Habeas Corpus Act affords to every person in England. 

6lh. That measures be immediately taken by all the governineiits ut India for the 
gradual abolition of domestic and every other description of slavery which now prevails in 
different parts of British India. c 

7th. That it be declared illegal for any British government in India, or foi any 
individual acting by its authorityi to force a native^ under any pretence wlmtsoever^ to 
labour without psiy or against his will. 

8th. That it be declared illegal for any British Government in India to exclude any 
native from holding any office under the British Government in India on account of the 
nature of any religious creed which he may profess. 

gth. That measures be immediately taken, by giving to each description of them an 
efficient and respectable ecclesiastical establishment, by enforcing a system Of strict moral 
discipline amongst them, and by removing all motives of religious jealousy between them, 
for making every description of Christian, whether Catholic, Syrian, or Protestant, within 
the British territories in India, respectable in the eyes of the natives of the country. 

loth. That measures be immediately taken for putting all the de!»cendaiits of Ihiropeans 
in British India, known at present by the very invidious denomination of hall-castes, upon 
the same fooling as European born British subjects in every respect as to education, 
laws, and eligibility to office, and thereby rendering every person descended from a fmro- 
pean, whatever his complexion may be, provided his character be good, respectable in 
the eyes of the natives of the country. 

ilth. That nil the restrictions which at present prevail agaiuNt Eurojrieans settling in 
any of the British territories in India be taken off; and that all BritiNh Europeans be not 
only permitted, but encouraged by the British- Government in India to acquire and hold 
lands in perpetuity, and to settle in every part of t\^e country, as the surest way of intro- 
ducing the arts, the science, and the improvements of Ein'0(>e amongst the natives, ot 
increasing their wealth, their conitorts, ♦and their prosperity, of extending the iuHuence 
of Europeans in the country, and of strengthening the British authority in India. 

lath. That the press be considered and used as a powerful engine f>r forming an 
enlightened public amongst the natives of the country, for enabling the British Govern- 
ment to know the real sentiments of the people respecting all its mea-sures, fur preventing 
all public functionaries from abusing their power, and for protecting the Legislature in any 
improvements it may introduce against the prejudices of the ignorant and the intrigues of 
the disaffected. 

13th. That the distinction which now prevails in British India between King’s and 
Company’s courts ofjustice be abolished, and tnat there be but one system of administering 
justice throughout British India. 

14th. That there be a special code of law for British India, drawn up in -the simplest 
language, divested of all technicalities, and adapted to the feelings and to the manners of 
the different descriptions of people, European as well as natives, who compose the popu<- 
lation of the country. 

15th. That this code consist of four parts, 

1st. To contain the civil law applicable to Europeans. 

The civil law applicable to the native Hindoos. 

3d. I'he civil law applicable to the native Mahomedansi 

4th. The criminal law, applicable both to Europeans and natives, Hindoos as well as 
Mahomedans. 


16th. That civil and criminal justice be administered to all the inhabitants of British 
India according to this code, by judges and assessors educated for the purpose, arid by 
juries adapted, as to number, quaIiiication,*and every Other circumstance, to the feelings of 
the people, and the local situation of the country. ♦ 

17th. That 
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17th? That there be both European and native judge* in British India: that>II Europeans 
who intend to be judges in India, be educated for the specific purpose in England, 
and be publicly examined, and declared to be properly qualified for the situation by the 
High Court qf Appeal in England, before they can be eligible to the situation of a European 
judge in British India; and that all natives of India be educated for the specific purpose 
in India, and be examined and declared to be properly qualified for the situation by 
the Supreme Court of the Presidency to which they may belong, before they can be eligible 
to the situation of a native judge in British India. ' 

18th. That the criminal and civil jurisdiction of the European and native judges respec- 
fively, be carefully regulated with a view to the situation of the country, and the feelings 
of each class of the inhabitants. 

lyth. That in civil cases (subject always to the above consideration) the European 
judges do exercise only an appellate jurisdiction, and the native judges only an original 
jurisdiction. 

20lh. That every criminal ])ri»oner, European and native, shall have a right to be tried 
by a jury for any criminal oftence, not declared by law to be a minor offence, with which 
he may be charged. 

21st. That to save the inhabitants of the country from all unnecessary inconvenience, 
every jurisdiction exercised by any judge, whether criminal or civil, original or appellate, 
be exercised in such a manner, either by circuits or otherwise, as may put the parties 
who are concerned, prisoners, suitors, and witnesses, to as little expense and delay as pos- 
sible, by bringing justice as near as possible to their respective homes. 

22d. That to save suitors in civil cases from all unnecessary delay and expense, the 
number and the nature of the pleadings, copies of papers, &c. allowed by the courts, 
be as few as possible consistent with the attainment of justice ; the parties to a suit 
have the option of proceeding in court ^either by themselves, or by an attorney or counsel, 
as they may think proper ; and all tables of fees be framed by the local assemblies or 
councils, with a strict consideration of the circumstances of the people who are likely to 
have suits before the court. * 

23d. That to prevent the officers of the several courts from having an interest, or from 
appearing to have an interest, in the delay of justice, or in the accumulation of papers in 
a suit, all officers of court be paid by fixed salaries, be strictly prohibited from receiving 
any fees, or deriving any emolument whatever from the use of monies deposited in court; 
and be compelled to nay all fees of court, and all monies deposited in court, without the 
smallest delay, into tlie public treasury. 

24th. That in order to prepare the natives of the country to exercise the duties of judges 
uikI jurymen, they be employed as frequently as possible as assessors to the European 
and native judges in the administration of civil and criminal justice. 

‘2r,th. Tliat in order to increase the respect of the natives for the office of a juryman, 
a list be made out of all the persons in each province who are qualified, according to 
a plan which shall be hereafter arranged, to act as Jurymen; that this list be constantly 
exhibited in the most public places in the province; that it be revised every half year; 
that at each revisal, the names of all those who have been improperly omitted be added 
to the lists, and the names of all those. whose conduct since they were put upon the list has 
disqualified them from the honour of being upon tlie list, be erased from it; the ques- 
tion in either case, as to whether the name of a person ought to be added or erased from 
the list, to be tried and decided by a jury. • 

26tli. Tliat in order to form an enlightened and independent public amongst the natives, 
a native reporter be attached to each court, who shall report all the cases which occur 
before the court ; and that a native newspaper be established in each province for the 
purpose of publishing all the circumstances which are connected with these cases, and 
encouraging the natives of the country to disciiss vyithout fear the nature of the decisions 
which have been given by the judges of the respective courts. 

E.I.-IV. C C2 27th. That 
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27th. That all the different maritime customs and maritime usages of all the Vlifferent 
natives of various parts of Asia who navigate the Indian seas, and who trade with the 
difierent ports beloiiginff to the British territories in Indiai be carefully collected, and 
a maritime code prepared from them for the use of all the native mariners who trade with 
the British territories in India; and that courts, the proceedings of which shall be regulated 
by this code, be established at all the most convenienUports in British India. 

28th. That there be a Supreme Court of Justice at each of the three Presidencies 
in British India; that it be a court of appellate jurisdiction only; that it sliall^ in com- 
munication with the local Government, have the complete superintendence and control over, 
and be held responsible for the efficiency of whatever system may be established for life 
administration of justice and for the regulation of police throughout the Presidency to 
which it belongs. 

2Qth. That there be a high Court of Appeal in England, consisting of the President 
of the King’s Council, an English lawyer of eminence, some of the King’s retired Indian 
judges, and some of the Company’s retired judicial servants; that it shall exercise an 
appellate jurisdiction over the three courts at the three Presidencies in India in cases of 
a large amount or of a particular description ; shall try and decide all complaints brought 
against Indian judges for acts done by them while acting as judges in India ; shall exercise, 
in communication with the Government in England, the complete superintendence and 
control over the whole system for the administration of justice and regulation of police 
throughout every part of British India; shall make a detailed report to both Houses of 
Parliament, at fixed periods, of Its own proceedings, and of the state of the administration 
of justice and the police throughout British India, explaining in such report, for the 
information of Parliament, the nature of any defects which it may have observed, and of 
any iniprovernents which it may have to propose; and, (inally, that it be considered by Par- 
liament as publicly responsible for the efficiency of the whole system of administering justice 
in India. \ 

30th. That a commission consisting of three persons be sent by Parliament to India, 
for the purpose of collecting, with the assistance of the most intelligent Europeans and 
natives in the country, materials fur framing such a code as has already been mentioned for 
the use of tlie inhabitants of British India; and that the duration of this commission 
be limited to three years, from the date of the arrival of the commissioners in India. 

31st. That in order to enable the commissioners to obtain the official assistance of the 
natives of the country in framing that part of the code which relates to the civil law of 
the Hindoos and Mahomeiians, the following plan be pursued : 

That all the native inhabitants rpialilied to sit on juries in each province do elec^ 
a certain number of the best informed and mo^t respectable natives of the province into a 
committee, for the purpose of submitting to the commissioners a report, which shall con- 
tain an authentic account (arranged under such heads as shall be sent to them by the 
commissioners, of all the laws and usages which prevail in their province, together with 
their opinion as to the moral and political effect of each of those Jaws and usages, and as 
to the alterations which they may think necessary tj be made in any of them. 

That the commissioners do send to the committee so elected in each province 
a paper containing the different heads under which they require information respecting the 
laws and usages of the province ; intimating to the committee at the same time, that it is 
their intention, as soon as the committee make their report, to exhibit it publicly, with the 
names of the person^ who have framed it, to all the people of the province, for their con- 
sideration ana observation. 

That such report, when drawn up by the committee in the style and language best 
understood ib the province, be publicly exhibited for six months, in the most frequented 
part of every village in the province, with a public invitation to the people of the village 
to offer such objections or observations upon the report as may occur to them, for the in- 
formation 6f the commissioners, and with a public notice that snould no such objections or 
* observations 
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observations be o^red by them within six months, the commissioners will conclude that 
the report has received their approbation. 

That the commissioners do, at the expiration of the above period of six months, collect 
the several reports, and do arrange from them, and from such other information as they 
mw possess, a code of Mahomedan and Hindoo law for the approbation of Parliament. 

That translations of the above <jode be made in every language and idiom which is 
spoken in any province of the British territories, and that a certain number of printed 
copies of it, be deposited for the use of the inhabitants, in the most i^requented parts of 
each village in every province. 

That the translation which is prepared for the use of any particular province be 
made under the immediate superintendence of the committee which framed the report upon 
the laws and usages of that province, and be read and explained by the respective 
servants of Government in each village of the province to every person belonging to 
the village. 


Note* 

The information upon which such a code is framed must bo authentic, because it is 
derived from the best informed men in the country, chosen, for their local knowledge, by 
their own countrymen, under circumstances when they have no apparent motive to deceive 
the commissioners; but, on the contrary, every motive arising from a desire to establish 
a character for talents, integrity, knowledge, and patriotism amongst their countrymen, to 
allbrd the commissioners the most accurate information upon a subject which is intimately 
connected with the happiness, the prosperity, and the religious and moral institutions of 
themselves and their countrymen. 

Such a code must be easily understood by the coipmonest person in the country, 
because it is drawn up in the language df the country, under the superintendence of those 
who are the best acquainted with that language, and because it has been explained to, and 
received the approval of, every person in the country. 

It must be generally useful to the people of the country, because, from its being 
intelligible, and from its having been explained to them, it makes them know what the law 
is upon any particular subject, without the expense or inconvenience of consulting 
a lawyer; and because, in case of a law-suit, it enables the courts of justice to decide 
upon questions of law without difficulty ot delay. It must be popular amongst the people 
of I he country, because it is framed upon local information received by the commissioners 
from persons pointed out to the commissioners for the purpose by the people ol the 
country, and confirmed as to its accuracy by the people themselves, to whom it was sub- 
mitted for their consideration before it ^'as received by the commissioners. It will 
relieve the people of the country from the expense, the delay, the inconvenience, 
and the oppression to which they are at present subject, from the incessant and endless 
law-suits which arise out of the obscurity and uncertainty of the laws by which 
their lives, their liberty, and their property are regulated, and enable each person really to 
do what, by a fiction of law he is in all countries presumed to do, understand the 
laws by which he is governed. It must always have weight amongst the people of the 
country, because it will always have the support pf the persons of the greatest influence 
in the country, upon whose information it was framed, and of all the people of the country 
who publicly sanctioned that information. It will be instructive to the local government 
of the country, and to the Parlia\nent of Great Britain, because it will afibrd them an au- 
thentic account of all the local laws, usages, and institutions which prevail iathe country, 
of all the good or bad moral and political effects which they produce, and of the different 
alterations" and improvements, which, in the opinion of the best informed then of the 
country, may be introduced by Government into the habits and manners of the people. 
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CONTAINS an Account of the measures adopted by Sir Alexander Johnston for 
the introduction of Trial by Jury, and the Abolition of Domestic Slavery on the 
Island of Ceylon, of the moral and political effects produced by those measures upon 
the natives of that Island, and of the circumstances connected with the Act of 1H26, 
which, in consequence of the success of the similar measure on ('eyion, extended the 
right of sitting upon Juries to all natives of India living within the local liiqits of the 
Supreme Courts of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. 

AS our Indian administration, especially the judicial branch of it, is becoming, from 
pecuKar circumstances, a subject of increasing interest, a statement, from authentic sources, 
of the important experiments which have been successfully made at Ceylon, accompanied 
by an exposition of the principles upon which they were adopted, and the advantages which 
they have already been attended with, cannot but be gratifying. 

Sir AlexanderJohnston, the then Chief Justice and first member of His Majesty’s Council 
in Ceylon, after a very long residence on that island, a very attentive examination of all the 
different religious and moral codes of the various descriptions of people who inhabit Asia, 
a constant intercourse for many years, as well literary as official, with natives of all the 
different castes and religious persuasions which prevail in India, and a most careful con- 
sideration of every thing which related to the subject, recorded it as his official opinion, in 
1808, that the most certain .nnd the most safe method of improving the British Government 
in India, of raising the intellectual and moral character ol the natives, of giving them a real 
interest in the British Government, and of insdririg the continuance of their attachment to 
the British empire, was to render the system of administering justice amongst them really 
independent, efficient, and popular; ana that the Wi'sestjmethod of gradually aUainiiig these 
objects, was by granting to the natives of the country themselves, under the superin- 
tendence of European judges, a direct and a considerable share in the administration of 
that system. 

As a very general opinion prevailed, both in India and in England, that the natives of 
India, from their division into castes, from their want of intellect, from their want of educa- 
tion, and from their want of veracity and integrity, were incapable of exercising any political 
or any judicial authority, cither with credit to themselves or with advantage to their coun- 
tryireii, it was, for many reasons, deemed prudent by Sir Alexander Jonnston that the 
experiment of allowing natives of India to exercise the same rights and privileges in the 
administration of justice in India as are exercised by Englishmen in Great Britain should 
be first tried on the island of Ceylon. « 

The intellectual and moral character of the inhabitants of Asia is formed, in a great de- 
gree, if not altogether, by the different systems of religion, and the different codes of morals 
which prevail amongst them, and which may be ranked (viewing them not according to the 
purity and truth of their doctrines, but according to the number 6f persons who are subject 
to their influence,) in the following order: — 

1st. The Hindoo religion and code, 

2d. The Buddhist religion, and code. 

The Mahomedan religion and code. And 

4th. The Christian religion and its system of morals. 

Considering them, therefore, with a view' to the peculiarities of their intellectual and moral 
character, the inhabitants of Asia may bo divided into the four following l^eat divisions, 
each division practically exhibiting, in the character and conduct of the difle rent classes of 
people who belong to it, the intellectual and moral cflect of their respective religious and 
moral codes : 

1st Those who profess the pure Hindoo religion, or some of its modifications. 

ad. Those 
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2d. Those who profess the Buddhist religion, or some of its modifications. 

3d. Those who profess the Mahomedan religion, or some of its modifications. And 9 

4th. Ihose who profess the Christian religion, whether according to the doctrines of the 
reformed or of the Catholic Church. 

The population of Ceylon consists of a considerable number of inhabitants of each of the 
four following descriptions of people; viz. ist, of about half a million who derive their 
descent from the inhabitants of the opposite peninsula of India, who profess the same rao- 
dification^of the Hindoo religioni who speak the same language, have the same customs 
and laws, and the same division of castes, as those inhabitants ; "2dly, of about half a million 
other inhabitants who claim their descent from the people of Ava and Siam, who have the 
same religious and moral code, and who profess the same modification and the same cus- 
toms of the Buddho religion as the inhabitants of those two countries; sdly, between 
/50,ooo and 60,000 Mahomedan inhabitants, who are partly of Arab and partly of Mogul 
descent, who have the same customs and laws, and who profess the same modifications 
of the Mahomedan religion as prevail amongst the difl'erent classes of Mahomedans who 
inhabit the peninsula of India ; and, 4thly, of a very considerable number of what in the 
rest of India arc called half-castes, descended partly from Portuguese, partly from Dutch, 
and partly from English Europeans, some of them professing the Catholic, some the 
reformed religion, and all of them resembling in character and disposition the half-castes in 
the rest of India. As it was therefore obvious that the population of Ceylon was composed 
of a great number of each of the four great divisions 01 people of which the population of 
the rest of India was composed, Sir Alexander Johnston conceived that, should the expe- 
riment of extending the rights and privileges of Englishmen, in as far as they relate to the 
administration of justice, to all the different descriptions of half-castes and other natives on 
the island of Ceylon, be attended with success, it might therefore be acted upon with great 
moral and political advantage in legislating for the different descriptions of half-castes and 
other natives on the continent of India.^ 

From the year 1802, the date of the first royal charterof justice, to the yean 811, justice 
had been administered in the courts on that island according to what is called, in Holland, 
the Dutch-Uoman law, both in civil and in criminal cases, without a jury of any description 
whatever, by two European judges, who were judges both of law and fact, as well in civil 
as in criminal cases. In 1809, determined by His Majesty's Ministers, on the sug- 

gestion of Sir Alexander Johnston, that the two European judges of the Supreme Court on 
Ceylon should for the future, in criminal cases, be judges only of law, and that juries, 
composed of the natives of the island themselves, should be Judges of the fact in all cases 
in which native prisoners were concerned ; and, in November 1811, a new charter of justice 
under the Great Seal of England was publisliied on Ceylon, by which, amongst other things, 
it was in substance enacted, that every native of the island who was tried fora criminal 
offence before the Supreme Court should be tried by a jury of his own countrymen, and that 
the right of sitting upon juries in all such cases should be extended, subject to certain 
qualifications, to every half-caste, and to every other native of the island, whatever his caste 
or religious persuasion. 

This experiment of extending the rights and privileges of Englishmen having, after 
16 years’ experience, been found to be productive of the greatest security to Government, 
and of the greatest benefit to the people of the country, it has become a subject of serious 
consideration both in India and in England whether the same rights and the same privileges 
as, since the year 1811, have been exercised with the most beneficial effects by the natives 
of the island of Ceylon, may not also be exercised with the same good effect by all the 
natives of the East India Company’s dominions in India; and Sir Alexander Johnston, at 
the request of the President of the Board of Control, wrote to him, in the yeir 1825, the 
letter, of which the following is a copy, explaining to him the reasons which originally in- 
duced Sir Alexander to propose the introduction of trial by jury amongst the natives of 
Ceylan, the mode in which his plan was carried into effect, and the consequences with 
which its adoption has been attended. 
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'' DearSir, aGtli May*i825, 

1 HAVE the pletisurc, at your request, to give you an account of the plan I adopted 
while Chief Justice and first member of his Majesty’s Council on Ceylon, for introducing 
trial by jury into that island, and for extending the right of sitting upon juries to 
every half-caste native, as well as to every other native of the country, to whatever 
caste or religious persuasion he might belong. 1 •.shall explain to you the reasons 
which induced me to propose this plan, the mode in which it was carried into 
efiect, and the consequences with which its adoption has been attended. 'I^he com- 
plaints against the former system for administering justice on Ceylon were, that it was 
dilatory, expensive, and unpopular. The defects of that system arose from the little value 
which the natives of the country attached to a character for veracity, from the total want 
of interest which they manifested for a system, in the administration of which they them- 
selves had no share, from the difficulty which European judges, who were not only judges 
of law, but also judges of fact, experienced in ascertaining the degree of credit which they 
ought to give to native testimony, and finally from the delay in the proceedings of the 
court, which were productive of groat inconvenience to the witnesses who attended the 
sessions, and great expense to the government which defrayed their costs. The obvious 
way of reme^lying these evils in the system of administering justice was, first, to give the 
natives a direct interest in that system, by imparting to them a considerable share in its 
administration ; secondly, to give them a proper value for a character for veracity, by 
making such a character the condition upon which they were to look for respect from 
their countrymen, and that from which they were tp hope for promotion in the service of 
their government; thirdly, to make the natives themselves, who, from their knowledge of 
their countrymen, can decide at once upon the degree of credit which ought to be given 
to native testimony, judges of fact, and thereby shorten the duration of trials, relieve wit- 
nesses from a protracted attendance on the courts^ and materially diminish the expense of 
the go\ernment. The introduction of trial by Jurj^into Ceylon, and the extension of the 
right of sitting upon juries to every native of tne island, under certain modifications, 
seemed to me the most advisable method* of attaining these objects. Having consulted the 
chief priests of the Budhoo religion, in as far as the Cingalese in tlie southern part of the 
island, and the Brahmins of Kemissuram, Madura, and Jafna, in as far as the Hindoos* of 
the northern part of the island were concerned, I submitted my plan for the introduction 
of trial by jury into Ceylon to the Governor and Council of that island. Sir T. Maitland, 
the then Governor of Ceylon, and the other members of the Council, thinking the object of 
niy plan an object of great importance to the prosperity of the island, and fearing lest ob- 
jections might be urged against it in England, from the novelty of the measure, (no such 
rights as those which I proposed to grant to the natives of Ceylon ever having been granted 
to any native of India), sent me officially, as first member of Council, to England, with 
full authority to urge, in the strongest manner, the adoption of the measure, under such 
modifications as his Majesty’s Ministers might, on my representations, deem c^xpedient. 
After the question had been maturely considered in England, a charter passed (he Great 
Seal, extending the right of sitting upon juries, in criminal cases, to every native of Ceylon, 
in the manner in which f had proposed, and on my return to Ceylon with this charter in 
November 1811, its provisions were immediately carried into effect by me. 

** In order to enable you to form some idea of the manner in which the jury trial is in- 
troduced amongst the natives and half-castes of Ceylon, I shall explain to you ; 1st, what 
qualifies a native of Ceylon to be a juryman; 2cHy, hoyv the jurymen are summoned at 
each session ; 3dly, how they are chosen at each trial ; and, 4tlily, how they receive the 
evidence and deliver their verdict. Every native of Ceylon, provided he be a freeman, has 
attained the age of *2i, and is a permanent resident in the island, is qualified to sit on 
juries. The fiscal, or sheriff of the province, as soon as a criminal sension is fixed for his 
province, summons a considerable number of jurymen of each caste, taking particular 
care that no juryman is summoned out of his turn, or so as to interfere with any agricultural 
• or 
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ormanufecturing pursuits in which he may he occupied, or with any religious ceremony at 
which his caste may require his attendance. On the first day of the session tlie names of 
all the jurymen who are simiinoned are called over, an4 the jurymen, as well as all the 
magistrates and police oHicers, attend in court, and hear the charge delivered by the judire. 
The prisoners are then arraigned ; every prisoner has a right to be tried by thirteen jury iireii 
of his own caste, unless some reason jwhy the prisouer should not be tried by jurymen of his 
own caste can be urged to the satisfaction of the court bv the Advocate Fiscal, who on 
Ceylon holds an oflice very nearly similar to that held in Scotland by the Lord Advocate, 
or unless* the prisoner himself, from believing people of his own caste to be prejudiced 
against him, should apply to be tried either by thirteen jurymen of another caste, or by a jury 
composed of half-castes, or Europeans. As soon as jt is decided of what caste the jury is 
to he composed, the registrar of the court puts into an urn, w hich stands in a conspicuous 
part ot the court, a very considerable number of the names of jurymen of that caste out of 
which the jury is to be mrmed ; he continues to draw the names out of the urn (the prisoner 
having a right to object to live peremptorily, and to any number, for cause), until he has 
drawn the names of thirteen jurymen who have not been objected to : these thirteen jurymen 
are then sworn, according to the form of tlieir leapective religions, to decide upon the case 
according to the evidence, and without partiality. The Advocate Fiscal then opens the case 
for the prosecution (ihrough an interpreter if necessary) U> the judge, and proceeds to call 
all the witnesses for llie prosecution, wdiose evidence is taken down (through an interpreter 
if necessaiy), in tlie hearing of the jury, by the judge; the jury having a right to examine, 
and the prisoner to cross-examine any of the above witnesses. Wbeu the case for the pro- 
secution IS closed, (he prisoner states what he has to urge in his defence, and calls his wit- 
nesses, the jury having a right to examine, and the prosecutor to cross-examine them, their 
evidence being taken down by the judge : the prosecutor is seldom or never, except in very 
particular cast s, allowed to reply or call any witnesses in reply. The case for tlie prose- 
cution and for the prisoner being closedj the judge (through an interpreter when necessary) 
recapitulati’s the eviilonce to the jury frdtn his notes, addi igsuch observations from himself 
as may occur to him on the occasion; the jury, after deliberating upon the case, either in 
the jurv box, or, if they wish to retire, in a room close to the court, deliver their verdict 
througli their foreman in o|)en court, that verdict being the opinion of the majority of 
them ; tlie most scrupulous care being taken that the jury never separate, nor ccmmunicate 
with any person whatever, from the moment they are sworn, till their verdict, having been 
delivered as aforesaid, has been publicly recorded by the registrar. The nurnher of native 
jurymen of every caste on Ceylon is so great, and a knowledge bel'ore-hand what persons 
are to compose a juiy in any particular case is so uncertain, that it is almost impossible for 
any person, w hiitevcr may be his influence in the country, either to bias or to corrupt a jury. 
The number of jurymen that are returned by the fiscal or sherifi’ to serve at each session, 
the impartial manner in wliich the names of the jurymen are drawn, the riglit which the 
prisoner and prosecutor may exercise of objecting to each juryman as his name is drawn, 
the strictness which is observed by the court in preventing all communication between the 
jurymen when they arc once sw^orn, and every other person, till they have delivered their 
verdict, give great weight to their decision. The native jurymen being now judges of fact, 
and the European judges only judges of law, one European judge only is now necessary, 
where fonuerly, when they were judges both of law and fact, two, or sometimes tlirec w'ere 
necessary. The native jurymen, froni knowing the different degrees of weiglu which may 
safely be given to the tcstimony/if their countrymei), decide upon (pjestioris of fact with 
so mucli more proinjilitude than* Europeans could do, that since the introduction of trial 
by jury, no Inals lasts above a day, and no session above a week or ten days at furthest ; 
whereas before the introduciion of tri^l by jury, a single trial used sometimes to last six 
week, or two months, and a single session not unfrequmitly for three months. All the na- 
tives who atietid the courts as jurymen obtain so much information during their attendance, 
relative to the modes of proceeding and the rufcs of evidence, that since the establishment 
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of jury trial Government have been enabled to find amongst the half-castes and native jury- 
men some of the most efficient and respectable native magistrates in the country, who, 
under the control of the Supreme Court, at little or no expense to Government, administer 
justice in inferior offences to the native inhabitants. The introduction of the trial by native 
juri< s, at the same time that it has increased the elficiency and despatch of the courts, and 
has relieved both prisoners and witnesses from the har^tlships which they incurred from the 
protracted delay of the criminal sessions, has, independent of the savinj^s it enabled the 
Ceylon government to make immediately on its introduclion, since afforded that govern- 
ment an opportunity of carrying into effect, in the judicial department of the island, a plan 
for a permanent saving of 10,000 L a year, as appears by my Report, quoted in page 8 of 
the printed collection of papers herewith sent. No man whose character for honesty or 
veracity is impeaclied can be enrolled on the list of jurymen ; the circumstance of a man’s 
name being upon the jury roll is a proof of his being a man of unexceptionable character, 
and is that to which he appeals in case his character be attacked in u court of justice, or in 
case he solicits his government for promotion in their service. As the rolls of jurymen are 
revised by the Supreme Court at every session, they operate as a most ]>owerful eligine in 
making the people of the country more attentive than they used to be in their adherence 
to truth: the right of sitting upon juries has given the natives of Ceylon a value for cha- 
racter, which they never felt before, and has raised in a very remarkable manner the stand- 
ard of their moral feelings. All the natives of Ceylon who are enrolled as jurymen conceive 
themselves to be as much a part, as the European judges themselves are of the government 
of their country, and therefore feel, since they have possessed the right of sitting upon 
juries, an interest which they never felt before in upholding the British Government of 
Ceylon. The beneficial consequence of this feeling is strongly exemplified in the difference 
between the conduct which the native inhabitants of the British settlements on Ceylon ob- 
served in the Kandian war of 1803, and that which they observed in the Kandian war of 
181 n. In the war between the British and kandian Government in 1803, which 
was before the introduction of trial by jury, the native inhabitants of the British settle- 
ments were, for the most part, in a state of rebellion; in the war between the same 
governments in 1816, which was five years after the introduction of trial by jury, 
the inhabitants of the British settlements, so far from showing the smallest symptom of 
dissatisfaction, took, during the very heat of the war, the opportunity of my return to 
England, to express their gratitude through me to the British Government for the valuable 
right of sitting upon juries, which had been conferred upon them by his present Majesty, 
as appears by the addresses contained from page 16 to page 50*, in the printed papers here- 
with sent. The charge delivered by my successor, the present Chief Justice ot the island, 
in 1820, contains the strongest additional testimony which could be afforded of the bene- 
ficial effects which were experienced by the British Government from the introduction of 
trial by jury amongst the natives of the island. {See that charge in pages 28() and 290 of 
vol. X. of the Asiatic Journal.) As every native juryman, whatever his caste or religion 
may be, or in whatever part of the country be may reside, appears before the Supreme 
Court once at least every two years, and as the judge who presides delivers a charge at the 
opening of each session to all the jurymen who are in attendance on the court, a useful 
opportunity is afforded to the natives of the country, by the introduction of trial by jury, 
not only of participating themselves iu the administration of justice, but also of hearing 
any observations which tlie judges, in delivering their charge, may think proper to make 
to them with respect to any subject which is connepted either with the adminis- 
tration of justice, or with the state of society or morals in any part of the country. The 
difference between the conduct which was observed by ail the proprietors of slaves on 

Ceylon 


* See the collection of papers explanatory of Sir Alexander Johnston's public measures on Ceylon, 
which wero printed on hi.s resignation of the office of Chief Justice and President of his Miyesty’s 
Council on ^Lat Islrind in 1819. 
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Ceylon ki 1806, which was before the introduction of trial by jury, and that which was 
observed by them in 1816, which was five years after the introduction of nial by jury, is 
a strong proof of the change which may be brought about in public O]>iiiion, by the judges 
availing themselves ol the opportunity which their charging the jury on the first day of 
session affords them, of circulating amongst the natives of the country such opinions as 
may promote the welfare of any particular class of society. As the right of every pro- 
prietor of slaves to continue to hold slaves on Ceylon was guaranteocj to him by the capi- 
tulation under which the Dutch possessions had been surrendered tc) the Uritish arms in 
t 795 > the? Drilish Government of Ceylon conceived that, however desirable the measure 
might he, they had not a right to abolish slavery on Ceylon by any legislative act. A pro- 
position was however made on the part of Government by me to the proprietors of slaves in 
1806, before trial by jury was introduced, urging them to adopt some plan of their own 
accord for the gradual abolition of slavery ; this proposition they at that time unanimously 
rejected. The right of sitting upon juries was granted to the inhabitants of Ceylon in i8n. 
From that period I availed myself of the opportunities which were nflbrded to me, when 
I delivered iny charge at the commencement of each session to the jurymen, most of whom 
were considerable proprietors of slaves, of informing them of what was doing in England 
upon the subject of the abolition of shivery, and of pointing out to them the diiiicullies 
which they themselves must frequently experience, in executing with impartiality their 
duties as jurymen, in all cases in wdiich slaves were concerned ; a change of opinion upon 
the subject of slavery was gradually perceptible amongst them, and in the year 1816, the 
proprietors of slaves of all castes and religious persuasions in Ceylon sent me their unani- 
mous resolutions, to be publicly recorded in court, declaring free all children born of their 
slaves after the 1 ‘2th of August 1816, which in the course of a very few years must 
pul an end to the state of slavery which had subsisted on Ceylon for more tliaii three 
centuries.” ♦ 

Sir Alexander Johnston was fully aArare, when he first introduced trial by jury into 
Ceylon, that the degree of confidence t^hich the people of the country might be expected 
to repose in that institution would be proportionate to the conviction which they enter- 
tained, that they themselves would be always consulted as to the character and qualifica- 
tions of those persons whose names were to be enrolled in the list of men qualified to act 
as jurors, and that neither the local government nor the Supreme Court would ever attempt 
to exert any undue influence, either in the original formation of that list, or in the subse- 
quent selection from it, of such jurors as might from time to time be required to serve at 
any criminal session which might be held by the Supreme Court in any part of the island. 
The great object, tlierefore, which Sir Alexander Johnston had in view in all the regulations 
which he made upon this subject, was not only to render it extremely difficult, but to 
convince the people of the country themselves that it was extremely difficult, if nut impos- 
sible, either for the local government or the court to exert any undue influence as to the 
jurors, without their attempt to do so becoming directly a matter of public notoriety and 
public animadversion. 

It appeared to Sir A. Johnston that the surest method of attaining this object was to 
limit, as far as he could by public regulations, the power of the court and that of its 
oflicerh; and to place them in every point which was in any way connected with the jury 
under the constant inspection and control of the people of the country. He accordingly, 
after much consultation with some of the most enlightened natives of the island, published 
a regulation, delaring that every man on the island^ whatever might be his caste or reli- 
gious persuasion, had a positive right to act as a juryman, provided he was a man of unex- 
ceptionable character, a free man, a permanent resident on the island, and had attained the 


• Sfc pages 15 and 16, of the Eleventh Report of the Directors of the African Institution hvA /ru 
page 93 to page loo of the Appendix of that Report. 
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age of twenty-one. Also declaring that the people of the country themselves should be the 
judges whether a man had or had not those qualifications which by this regulation gave 
him that positive right. Sir A. Johnston at the same time published anotluT irgulation, 
directing the fiscal or sheriflF of each province on the island publicly to make and return to 
the Supreme Court a correct list of all persons in his province who were qualififl us re- 
quired by the former regulation to act as jurymen. ^To prevent the possibility ot abuse 
on the part of the fiscal of any province, the following mode of proceeding was ubaerved 
by the court: As soon as the fiscal of a ])rovince had made out and returned to the court 
a list of all the persons in his province wJio were duly qualified to serve as jurymen, this 
list was, by order of the court, published and circulated through every part of the province, 
for the specific purpose of enabling every inhabitant of tlie province to make such remai Us on 
it as might occur to him, and to prefer, when necessary, an immediate and public ctiinplaint 
to the court against the fiscal, if it should appear that tlie fiscal either had omitted out of the 
list the name of any person wliose name he ought to have inserted in it, or had inserted in 
the list the name of any person whose name he ought to have omitted. After the list had 
undergone this public scrutiny, it was publicly ordered by the court to be considered by the 
fiscal as the list of all persons who were duly qnahtied to act as jurors in liis province, and 
that out of which he was bound to return by rotation all persons who were required to serve 
as jurors at the criminal sessions held by the Supreme Court in his province. Independent of 
these precautions against any abuse on the part of the fiscal, every peison in a province in 
which the court was about to hold a criminal session had public notice given liiin, long 
before the session was held, that the list in question was always liable to be publicly revised 
by the court at the commencement of the session, upon any complaint which might be 
publicly made to the court by an inhabitant of the province, either against the ^i^cal for 
any impropriety of conduct in making out the list, or against any individual on the li-st for 
any impropriety of conduct in getting his name inserted in that list. Although, therefore, 
the Supreme Court and its officers, the fiscals, are Allowed, for convenience sake, to l)e the 
instruments through which the list of persons on the island qualified to act as jnryiuen is 
obtained, it is hardly possible, consideuiig the manner in winch all their proceedings 
in this point are watched and controlled by the people of the country, that either the 
court itself or its officers can exert any undue influence in the selection of jurors without 
such conduct being immediately known, and becoming a subject of public and general 
animadversion. 

One of the most important of the effects which the introduction of trial by jury produced 
on Ceylon was to place the European judges and the native jurymen in constant com- 
munication in court upon various subjects connected with the administration of justice, 
and thereby remove from the minds of all classes of the natives the suspicion and jealousy 
with which they had previously viewed all inquiries made by Europeans into the state of 
their religion, of their usages, their morals, and their education. As an illustration of this, 
we insert the following copy of the answer given hy Sir A. Johnston to the address pre- 
sented to him on his departure from Ceylon in 1818, by the chiefs and all the subordinate 
priests of Biiddho, on behalf of themselves and of all the natives of Ceylon professing the 
Euddho religion. This address was one of the addresses to which Sir Alexander alludes 
in his letter to Mr. Wynn. 

‘‘ I feel highly gratified by the respect and esteem which you have shown for me, in 
coming, notwithstanding the very advanced period of your lives, from so great a distance 
as you have done, to take leave of me and ray family, and to present to me, in your own 
name, and in that of all the priests of your order, and all the Buddhists within your juris- 
diction, an address that cannot be otherwise than gratifying to my feelings. 

The number of the priests of Biiddho, and the influence which they exercise over the 
minds of their followers, from being the ministers of their religion and instructors of their 
youtli, have, for many years, made their relij^ion, their books, their laws, and thtir institu- 
tions, a subject of my serious inquiry. In arranging the code of laws which, in obedience 
" ’ ’ to 
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to His Majesty's commands, I have compiled for the use of the native inhabitants of Ceylon, 

it became my duty to compare such of the codes as are the most approved in Europe and 9 duly iS' 

Asia, with such of the usap:es and customs as are the best authenticated on this island ; and 

to adopt such parts only of those codes as are clearly applicable to the slate of the country, Johnstu^L 

and as may, therefore, be expected to attain the ends of justice, without militating against 
the habits And [jrejudicea of the people. ^ ^ 

In performing this duty, I have had frequent communications with yon and with the 
other learned men of your order, and it is with pleasure I take the preseid opportunity to 
return to you and them my public thanks for the alacrity with which you have at all times 
afforded me the information required, and for the unlimited freedom with which you have 
permitted me to consult the books in your temples, to which I have had occasion to refer; 
the translations into English which you have enabled me to procure of the three most 
celebrated histories of your country and your religion, the Mahawanscie, Ragawalle, and 
the Rajaratnakarre, and the numerous extracts which you have made for me from all your 
other Sanscrit, Palee, and Cingalese books, together with the different works I have since 
obtained from the Brahmins of Jaffna, and those of the southern peninsula of India, form 
a most valuable collection of materials for any person who may have the desire and the 
leiiiuic to write a general history of your country, and to explain at length the origin and 
peculiarities of the several castes, customs, and usages which prevail amongst you, and which 
are so intimately connected with your iirosperity and comfort, as to render an accurate 
knouledoe of them not only desirahle as a matter of literary curiosity, but absolutely neces- 
sary as a matter of duty to every one who maybe intrusted with the administration of justice 
among you, or with the superintendence of the government of your country. 

“ 'Ihc rules whii h the intended code contains are so short and so clear, that the inha- 
Idtants will have little or no difficulty either in understanding or applying them. I have, 
as you know, spared neither pains nor expense for the last sixteen years of my life, in 
acquiring the most intimate knowledge of the wants and interests of every class of people 
in Ceylon; it was sulely with a view uf Ascertaining, in a way more satisfactory than I other- 
wise could have dune, the degree of caution and •impartiality with which the natives of the 
island, if admitted to the right of sitting upon juries, would discharge the duties of jury- 
men, in cases in which their own countrymen are concerned, that 1 advised the Colonial 
Government in iSoti to refer a certain description of cases for trial to that commilteo of 
priests at Madura, of which you were tlie principal members. The very judicious manner 
in which that committee investigated those cases, and the soundness of the principles on 
which the members of it relied in framing their decisions, satisfied me not only as to the 
policy but as to the perfect safety of intrusting the natives of Ceylon with the right of 
sitting upon juries. After this experiment had been tried with success, but not before, 

1 felt mvself authorized to proceed to England, and to propose to His Majesty's Government 
the unlirnifed introduction of trial by jury into Ceylon, and the formation of a simple code 
of lav^s for the use ol its inhabitants. The care and attention with which all the worship- 
pers of Buddho, as well as all the natives of other religious persuasions have discharged the 
duties of jurymen, show that they not only understand the nature of that mode of trial, but 
also that they are fully competent to enjoy the privileges w'hich it gives therii, with credit 
to themselves anc*' vith advantage to their countrymen. The experience which you have 
had for seven years of the practical effects of that establishment, and the information you 
have derived from the Supreme Court, as well as from the book upon trial by jury, which 
I have caused to be translated into Cingalese andTamul, have naturally impressed you with 
the highest respect for that simple and much admired mode of trial. My observations, 
aided by that of some jiersons who are the best qualified to form an opinion upon the sub- 
ject, have suggested to my mind several improvements in the present system of administer- 
ing justice amongst the natives of Ceylon. Should His Ma jesty's Government, while I am 
in England, be pleased to command me to submit to them my opinion upon the subject, 

1 shall be happy to point out for their consideration such alterations as 1 am aware, from 
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my communications with you, are desired by the inhabitants and will be highly bei^eficial to 
to the interest of the island. 

1'he ultimate etifect which any system of laws is calculated lo produce in a country 
depends, in a great degree, upon the state of society, and upon the system of religion and 
morals which prevail in that country. As it has always been my wisli to see the same effect 
produced in this country as is produced invariably in ^England by an independent and well 
administered system of justice, it has been my endeavour always to a])proximate, as much 
as circumstances would permit, the state of society and the systems of religion and morals 
which prevail in Ceylon to those which prevail m England. With a view to this? state of 
society in Ceylon, 1 have, since i8o0, left no means untried to encourage the proprietors 
of domestic slaves to adopt such a resolution as they, at my suggestion, unanimously 
adopted in .Inly i8l6; and it is a subject of sincere congratulation to all the friends of 
humanity in Ceylon, whether they profess the faith of liuddho, or that of Mahomet or 
Brahma, that the unanimity with which that resolution was passed was so great as to leave 
no doubt of its being the sense of the people on this island, that the system of domestic 
slavery is equally destructive to the morals of the slave, as it is to those of the master and 
his children. With a view to the different systems of religion and morals in Ceylon, 
I, twelve years ago, after much consultation upon the subject with some of the most 
enlightened of the Buddfiists, caused the summary of the evidences of Christianity, which 
WHS drawn up by one of the ablest of our divines, the late Bishop of London, to be trans- 
lated into Cingalese, in order that you yourself might have a fair opportunity of comparing 
the evidence upon which we form our belief in Christianity with that upon which you form 
your belief in Buddhism. The conversation which many of you have frequently had with me 
upon those points, as well as upon the beneficial effects whicli may finally be expected 
from the general extension of Christianity, both upon the present and the vising generation 
of the people, have afforded me an ample opportunity of becommg acquainted with the 
liberal sentiments which you entertain, when pro pefly treated, upon all (piestionsof religion; 
and 1 reflect with satisfaction on the ready assisUtnee whicli 1 received from many of the 
most rigid of the worshippers of Buddhoiin the translation to which I have alluded. The 
zeal with which the two priests of Dodanduwae have insisted upon accompanying me to 
England, under circumstances which to most men would have been discouraging, is at 
once a mark of the confidence which your body repose in me, and of the spirit of inquiry 
and of the desire of information which has arisen amongst them. These young men will, 
no doubt, from the knowledge which they possess of your literature and religion, and the 
variety of their other acquirements, be of considerable use to me in translating into 
Cingalese the code which 1 am about to submit to 1 1 is Majesty’s Government in England, 
and will have the best opportunity that could have occurred to them of becoming acquainted 
with the real effect which the principles of olu religion uiiquestioiuilily have had in en- 
lightening the understanding, and improving the morals of the inhabitants of that most 
celebrated country. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

“ Alexander Johiston,*' 


(C.) 

COPY of a MEMORANDUM drawn up by Sir Alexander John&lon for the late 
Marquis of Londonderrj/, of some alterations which he thought advisable in the 
System for administering Justice in India, The plan, in as far as it related to the 
Supreme Courts to be tried in the first instance in the Territories under the Madras 
(Government. 

THE Supreme Court at Madras to consist of six judges, to have a criminal jurisdiction 
over all the territories and persons, natives as well as Europeans, under the Madras 
government. 

• The 
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The jsdges to make frequent criminal circuits throughout those territories, having native 
grand and petty juries for the trial of native oftcnders at each place where they hold their 
criminal sessions. 

ibe Suddei^ Adawliit (the Supreme Civil Court) at Madras to consist of the judges of 
the Supreme Court, and a certain number, as at present, of the Company’s senior civil 
servants. ^ 

A person, either from the Scotch, the English, or the Irish bar. to be attached as legal 
adviser to each of the four provincial courts under the Madras government. " 

An Aci to be passed, specifying what part of the English law shall apply to the British 
and other Europeans in India. 

That a Hindoo code, for the use of all the Hindoos under the Madras government, 
be forthwith drawn up in comnuinication with the best informed Hindoos in each of the 
provinces under the Madras government. 

That a Mahomedan code, for the use of all the Mahomedans under the Madras gov(;rn- 
ment, be drawn up in communication with the best informed Mahomedans, in each of the 
provinces under that government. 

That a regulation be framed, specifying the nature of the different Acts, which are to be 
deemed criminal offences, and the nature of the punishment which is to be attached to 
each of those acts. 

That the Hindoo and Mahomedan code, and this last-mentioned regulation, be trans- 
lated into all the dilf'ereiit languages which prevail throughout all the British territories 
under the Madras government, and that they bo published throughout those territories. . 

That all the respectable natives of the country be admitted to act as frequently as pos- 
sible as gran<l and petty jurymen, as judges, and as magistrates, under the superintendence 
and control of the Supreme and Company’s courts. 

'Fhat the proceedings in the CompanVs courts be carried on in the most usual language 
of the people of the country in which tlrcy are established ; that writing be dispensed with 
as much as possible in tho^e proceedings; and that all suits be decided as near as possible 
to the homes of the parties and witnesses who are concerned in them. 

That a code be made of all the diH'eient maritime customs and laws, of all the different 
classes of natives of India who trade with any part of the coa.sts of the Company’s terri- 
tories in India, and that it be translated into all the different languages which are in 
general use amongst those |)eople, and that it be made as public as possible amongst them. 

I'hat native as w»ell as European judges be appointed at the most convenient ports, to 
decide, with the least (lossible delay and expense, all such maritime cases as may be brought 
before them. 

'Vhat a right of appeal be allowed from all the superior courts in India to the court in 
England for hearing India appeals in afl cases of a certain amount, and a certain 
description. 

That the court in England for hearing India appeals be composed of the judges who 
retire upon pensions from the Supreme Courts in India, Ceylon, the Isle of France, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, and of some of the Company’s retired civil servants, who have been 
judges of the Courts of Sudder Adawluts in India ; and that it be perfectly understood, 
that the judges are to receive no other remuneration than their pensions for belonging to 
this court. 

That the President and one other of the members of His Majesty’s Privjr Council, being 
a lawyer of professional eminence and high rank, be appointed by His Majesty to preside 
in this court. 

That a certain number of the judges of this court be in regular attendance for the pin- 
pose of trying all such cases of appeal as may come before them. 

That they deliver into both Houses of Parliament, at the commencement of each session, 
a statement of the number of cases which have come before them, the number which they 
have decided, and the number, if any, that arc in arrear. 
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That they also deliver into both Houses of Parliaraeni, once every year, a repoc,t of the 
state of the system for administering justice in India, specifying what defects they have 
observed in that system, and what improvements they propose. 

That the judges of all the ditferent Supreme Courts in India be appointed as the judges 
in England are appointed, not during pleasure, but during good conduct, and that they be 
removable from their offices only by addresses from both Houses of Parliament to the 
King. ' 


THIS Paper was drawn up by Sir Alexander Johnston, at the request of the present 
Mjaster of the Rolls, who agreed with Sir Alexander in thinking it would be an im- 
provement in the present system of Indian judicature, even were no further alteration 
introduced, to unite the Chief Justices of the Supreme Courts in British India with 
the Judges of the Sudder Adawluts. As this Paper is founded upon a shorter one, 
wJiich was delivered to Lord Londonderry in it is added to the foregoing Paper, 

for the purpose of showing the utility of uniting the King’s and Company’s Judges in 
India in the manner proposed in the third clause of that Paper. 


THE measure of making the Chief Justice of the respective King’s Supreme Courts at 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, members of the respective Company s Sudder and 
Nitamut Adawlut Courts, at each of these Presidencies, will be attended with very great 
advantages — 

1st. To the King’s j’ldges of the Supreme Courts. 

2d. To the Company’s judges of the Sudder and Nizamut Adawlut Courts. 

3d. To the native inhabitants of the country. § 

4th. To the East-lndia Company’s government Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. 

5th. To the King in Council, as a court of appeal from the Courts of Sudder and Nizamut 
Adawlut at those Presidencies. 

1st. To the King’s judges of the Supreme Courts, for the following reasons : 

It will afford them the most efficient means of obtaining authentic information upon all 
local questions ; make them thoroughly acquainted with the religious and moral feelings of 
the natives of the country ; with their prejudices ; with all the peculiarity of castes which 
prevail amongst them; with the manners and customs of the different inhabitants, to what- 
ever caste or religious pursuasion they may belong ; with the various revenue and police 
regulations of the local government; with all the modifications of the Hindoo law, as it 
prevails in civil cases, and those of the Mahomedan law, as it prevails both in civil and in 
criminal cases, throughout the whole of the territories which are under the respective Pre- 
sidencies, and thereby enable them to exercise the different judicial powers with which the 
King’s Supreme Courts are invested at Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta ; in such a manner 
as to attain the real and substantial ends of justice, without militating against the feelings 
and prejudices of the people. 

2d. To the Company’s judges of the Sudder and Nizamut Adawlut Courts, for the follow- 
ing reusons: 

It will afford those judges who have not had a legal education, by personal and habitual 
communication upon the subject with the King’s judges; the most efheient means of be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted with the general and fundamental principles of law, and with 
the high feelings of judicial independence which so peculiarly characterises tlieBntish judges; 
and will thereby give them additional confidence in their own judgments, and a higher 
opinion of their own independence, as judges; and inspire the natives of the country with 
more implicit confidence m the wisdom and impartiality of their decisions. 

3G. To 
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3d. 'Bo the native inhabitants of the country, for the following reasons: — 

It will not only make them acquire, but make them believe that they have acquired, an 9 1H32. 

additional security for their lives, their liberty, their property, their religion, and their 

ancient customs ; to such of them as live within the local iurtsdiction of the respective 
King’s courts, by making them believe that the judges of those courts possess not only 
what they now allow them to possess,— welUinfonned judicial understandings, and a high 
sense of judicial independence, but also that which they at present do not conceive them 
to possess, — a tliorough knowledge of the native manners, local customs, native laws, 
religion,' and caste. To such of them as live without the jurisdiction of the King s, and are 
solely under that of the Company’s courts, by making them believe that by appeal at least 
to the Sudder and Nizamut Adawlut’s, of which the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court is 
a member, they will receive the same protection from the judges of those courts as they 
would do from the judges of the Supreme Courts, an advantage of immense importance, 
when it is recollected that every native of the country, hot residing within the local juris- 
diction of one of the Supreme Courts, is subject to be tried for every criminal offence, 
capital or not, with which he may be charged, according to the very obscure and very un- 
certain rules of the Mahomedan law; without a jury, and by judges, who, however able 
and respectable they may be, are sent out to India at a very early period of their life, as 
mere civil servants of the Eaat-India Company, and without having had any previous legal 
education or practice to prepare them for the judicial offices to which they are afterwards 
appointed in India. 

4^th. To the Lvast-India Company’s governments at Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, for the 
following reasons : — 

1st. It will, by making the Chief Justices of the King’s Supreme Courts members of the 
Company’s Courts of Appeal, the Sudder ahd Nizamut Adawlul’s, both in criminal and in 
civil cases, unite in spirit and feeling, though not in name, the King’s system with the 
Company's system of administering justice in India, In criminal cases, by putting an end, 
in some degree, to the strange and andhialous distinction which at present prevails between 
the situation of those native subjects of the Eas^lndia Company who live within, and those 
who live without, the local jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts ; the former, at oresent, if they 
be charged with the commission of a criminal offence, having the advantage of being tried for 
that offence according to the clear and precise rules of the English criminal law, by King’s 
judges, who have had a regular legal education, and bv a jury of Englishmen ; the latter, 
at present, if they be charged with the commission of tne very same kind of offence, being 
deprived of all those advantages, and being liable to be tried according to the obscure and 
uncertain rules of the Mahomedan criminal law, by civil servants of the East India Com- 
pany, who never have had any legal education, and without a jury of any description what- 
ever. In civil, by extending in all cases of an appealable amount, to those native subjects 
of the East-India Company who live without the jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts, the 
advantage which at present is enjoyed by those only who live within the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court, of having their civil suits decided in appeal by a King’s judge, who 
has had a regular legal education. 

‘2d. It will also, by affording the additional security to the natives which has just been 
described, in all cases, as well in those which relate to the questions of land, agriculture, 
and manufacture, as in those which relate to revenue, improve the state of the agricul- 
turers, manufacturers, and traders, and relieve the people of the country from many of the , 

oppressive measures which are adopted towards them by the native subordinate agents of 
Govemment, who at present are* so apt to identify, in the opinion of the European cofiectors, 
the necessity of oppressive acts with the prompt and certain collection of Uie revenues, as 
in some degree to make the collectors themselves connive at their miBCohdact, for fear of 
diminishing the amount of the revenue collected in their respective distrielB. * 

3d. It will also, by thus rendering more secure the lives, the libetty, and the property of 
all the native subjects of the East-India Company, whether they live witliin orwvithout the 
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local jurisdiction of the King’s Supreme Courts of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, increase 
the interest which those native subjects feel in the permanent continuance of those govern- 
ments; at ihe same time.Aat it will, in consequence of the union of the two systems of 
administering Justice, diminish the probability and the frequency of those collisions 
between the King’s courts and the Company’s local governments, which, as long as the 
present state of the judicial establishments in India ren^iin, it is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to prevent, and which must always inevitably diminish the authority both of the 
respective courts and of the respective governments in the eyes not only of the native sub- 
jects of the East-India Company themselves, but also in the opinion of those native govern- 
ments which are established in different parts of Asia. 

5th. To the King in Council, as a court of appeal from the Courts of Sudder and Nizamut 
Adawlut, at Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, for the following reasons : — 

From the Chief Justice of the Supreme Courts, who is a member of the Sudder and 
Nizamui Adawlut, being thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the proceedings which 
take place before the King in Council in England, the Courts of Sudder and Nizamut 
Adawlut will become aware, not only of the information which ought to be sent home by 
them to the King in Council, in order to enable them to form their opinion without delay 
upon the cases appealed to them, but also of such steps as it is their duty to instruct the 
natives who are concerned in these appeals to adopt, in order to bring the appeals to 
a speedy decision and hearing in England, and thereby prevent the recurrence in uiture of 
such delay and inconvenience as has hitherto been incurred, both by the parties interested 
and by the government of the country, in those cases between natives of India which have 
come by appeal before the King in Council from the three Courts of Sudder and Nizamut 
Adawluts of Bomliay, Madras, and Calcutta. It was for these reasons that the late Marquess 
Cornwallis and the late Lord Melville were of opinion that the addition of the King’s 
judges of the respective Supreme Courts to the Company’s judges of the respective Sudder 
and Nizamut Courts would be a great improvement*^n tne system for the administration of 
justice in the Company’s territories in lir'dia. It was for the same reasons that the late 
Lord Melville, when, as Secretary of State for the War and Colonies, he framed in 1801 
a system for the administration of justice in the King’s possessions on the Island of Ceylon, 
made the chief and puisne justices of the Supreme Courts on that island members of the 
High Court of Appeal, which bad formerly been composed of civil servants in the King’s 
service, in the same way as the Courts of Sudder and Nizamut Adawluts in the Company’s 
territories are now composed of civil servants in the Company’s service, and which High 
Court of Appeal has the same sort of appellate jurisdiction over the inferior courts composed 
of King’s civil servants in different parts of the Island of Ceylon as the Courts of Sudder 
and Nizamut Adawlut exercise over the different inferior courta composed of Company’s 
civil servants in different parts of the Company’s territories in India. It was for the same 
reasons that the late Marquess of Londonderry, in 1810, informed Sir Alexander Johnston 
that he was perfectly convinced, from his long experience in Indian affairs, that the manner 
in which (he High Court of Appeal was constituted in the King’s possessions in Ceylon, 
partly of the King’s judges and partly of civil servants, was preferable in every respect to 
that 111 w'hich the Courts of Sudder and Nizamut Adawlut in the Company’s territories were 
constituted, viz. solely of the Company s civil servants. It was for the same reason that 
Sir Alexander Johnston, (while, as Chief Justice and President of His Majesty^a Council in 
Ceylon, he was employed in revising the judicial establishments of that island in 1810, 
after twelve years* experience of the advantageous effects which had been produced on 
Ceylon by the union of the judges of the Supreme Court with the civil servants in the 
High Court ofAppealin Ceylon,) advised His Majesty’s Government to continue this method 
of constitutingthe Court of Appeal on Ceylon, as one which was of the greatest advantage, 
not only to the King’s judges and the civil servants themselves, but to the natives of Uie 
country and the government of the island. ' 
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THIS Paper was written in 1831. It contains a Copy of the Paper which, in 1826, juhnstnu 

Sir Alexander Johnston gave to Mr. Wynn, then President of the Board of Control, 
and to some of the other Members of the Privy Council ; and also a Copy of some 
Suggestions relative to the Appellate Jurisdiction of the King in Council in Indian 
Appeals, which Sir Alexander, at the requestofthe Lord Chancellor, Lord Brougham, 
gavj to his Lordship in November 1830. 


THE number of appeals to the Privy Council from the three courts of sudder adawlut, 
in India, which have remained for so many years unheard and undecided, have been pro- 
ductive of the greatest expense and inconvenience to the parties who arc interested in 
them, and are likely to dimmish, in the opinions of the natives of India, the respect which 
they would otherwise entertain fur the administration of justice by British judges in British 
courts of judicature; we therefore conceive it will be interesting to those who are connected 
with India to know the different steps which have been taken by Sir Alexander Johnston, 
the late President of His Majesty’s Council in Ceylon, since his return to England, with 
a view of remedying the inconveniences which have been felt by the natives of India, in 
consequence of the great delay which has hitherto occurred in deciding thosQ cases which 
have been appealed from the several courts of sudder adawlut in India to the King in 
Council in this country; we therefore publish the paper upon the subject, which was written 
and given to Government by Sir Alexander Johnston, in 1826, as appears in his evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Lords. 

The real object of the British constitution in considering the King in Council as a court 
of appeal from the different courts established in all the British colonies is, to secure, 
through those courts, and their respectiwe judges, for all the inhabitants of those colonies, 
whether Buropeans or natives, by placutg them directly under the protection and super- 
intendence of His Majesty in Council, the strict^ observance of those different systems of 
law which the legislature has deemed wise to establish amongst them. 

As it is, theiefore, the duty of the King in Council, as a court of appeal, to afford that 
protection to the inhabitants of those colonies, by affirming all such decisions of the 
colonial courts as may be in conformity with those systems of law, and by reversing all 
such decisions as may be in opposition to the same systems of law, it is obvious that the 
King in Council, in order that they may discharge their duty as a court of appeal with 
the Tenst possible delay, expense, and inconvenience to the parties who are concerned in 
appeals, and also, in order that they may, at the same time, by the soundness and prompti- 
tude of their decisions, encourage those v»ho really believe themselves to be aggrieved, 
discourage those who put in an appeal merely for the purpose of gaining time or oppressing 
their adversary, should themselves not only possess a thorough knWledge of all the different 
systems of colonial law, but should always have sufficient leisure to attend to each case of 
appeal as soon as it is brought before them. 

The King in Council, in addition to the appellate jurisdiction which they exercised over 
the British colonies in the West-Indies, and in North America, previous to the year 1773, 
have, since the year 1773, been, from time to time, vested, by different Acts of Parliament, 
royal charters, and royal institutions, with an immense appellate jurisdiction over all the 
colonies which have, since that period, been acquired by the British arms, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the Isle of France, on the island of Ceylon, and in the East-India Com- 
pany's territories in the East-Indies. 

Hie appellate jurisdiction with which the King in Council has been^Vested since the 
year 1773, in as far as it relates to the colonies which have just been, extends 

over eleven supreme courts; viz. eight King’s and three Company's courted which have 
been established in the King’s possessions at tl>e Cape of Good Hope, in the Isle^ of France, 
and in the island of Ceylon, and in the East-India Company’s possessions at Calcutta, 

E E 2 * Madras, 
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Madras* Bombay, and the Prince oF Wales’s Island, in order to understand thoroughly 
the nature oF these different courts, as well as the nature of the different systems of law 
according to which they are l^ound to proceed, it may be necessary to consider them in 
detail. 


The following are the different courts in those colonies over which the King in Council 
exercises an appellate jurisdiction. ^ 

The following four are established in King’s settlements, viz. — 

The King’s Court at the Cape of Good Hope. • 

The King’s Court at the Isle of France. 

The King’s Supreme Court of Justice,! * ^ . 

The King’s High Court of Appeal, / ^ • 

The following seven arc established in the EasUindia Company’s settlements : 

The King’s Supreme Court at Calcutta. 

The King’s Supreme Court at Madras. 

The King’s Supreme Court at Bombay. 

The Kind’s Recorder’s Court in Prince of Wales’s Island. 


The Company’s Courts, called, 

The Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, at Calcutta. 
The Ditto, at Madras. 

The Ditto, at Bombay. 


These three last courts are established by the East-India Company, under the authority 
of different Acts of Parliament; these are the three high courts of appeal established at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, to which an appeal lies in certain cases from every inferior 
court established by the Company in every part of the three presidencies of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, consisting in all of upwards of 80 separate courts, composed of 
upwards of 120 judges, and from which three Company’s high courts of appeal an appeal 
lies, in cases of a certain amount, to the King in Council. 

The jurisdiction of the court at the Cape of Good Hope extends over all cases, all civil 
persons, and all lands in that colony. 

The iurisdictioii of the court at the Isle of France extends over all cases, all persons, and 
all lands in that colony. 

The jurisdiction of the supreme court, and that of the high court of appeal in Ceylon, 
taken together, include every case whatever, of a certain amount, which can occur on that 
island. 

The jurisdiction of the three King’s supreme courts at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
and that of the three Compai^y’s high courts of appeal, called Sudder Adawluts, taken 
together, include every case, of a certain amount, that can occur within the three presi- 
dencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bomba%\ 

The jurisdiction of the King’s Recorder’s Court, on the Prince of Wales’s Island, and 
that of the subordinate courts in the settlements of Malacca and Singapore, include all 
cases that can occur, of a certain amount, within those three settlements. 

The system of law which prevails in each of the above colonics is as follows : 

At the Cape of Good Hope : — ^The law in force in this colony is what is called the Dutch 
Roman law, modified in some instances by the colonial regulations made by the Dutch, and 
the English colonial governments respectively. 

Isle of France : — ^The law in force in the Isle of France rs the Roman law, as, modified 
during the French revolution in France, and as still further modified by the colonial regula- 
tions made by French and the English colonial governments respectively. 

Island of Ge^n I'^lst. The law in force in the island of Ceylon, in as far as it relates 
to the Dutch, Boyish' and Cingalese inhabitants of the maritime parts of that island, is 
the Dutch Roman law, modified by the colonial regulations of tne Dutch and English 
GoYisrnments. 


2d. Ill 
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2d. I« as far as it relates to all the Mahoinedan inhabitants on the island, the Maho- 
medan laW| as observed amongst the Mahomedans of Arab descent, who inhabit the coasts 
of Malabar and Coromandel 

3d. In as far as it relates to the inhabitants of the Kandian couiitryi or interior 

of the island, the Buddhist law (with some local modifications), as observed amongst the 
Buddhist inhabitants of the fiirmair empire and Siam. 

4th. In as far as it relates to the Ilinaoo inhabitants of the north-west, north and north- 
east parts of tile island, the Hindoo law (with some local modifications), as observed 
amongst \he Hindoo inhabitants of the Peninsula of India. 

5th. In as far as it relates to the people called Morquas, who inhabit two considerable 
provinces in Ceylon, the one on the south-east, and the other on the north-*west side of the 
island, the Hindoo law, as observed amongst the Hindoo inliabitants on the coast of 
Malabar. 

6th. In as far as it relates to maritime causes between the natives of India, the Mallealun 
and Malay maritime law. 


9 July 

Sir AUa* Johnston. 


The East-lndia Company’s three presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and the 
Settlements of the Prince of Wales’s Island: — 


The law in force in the whole of the above territories of the £ast*lndia Company, in as 
far as it relates to the European inhabitants, is the English law, as introduced into those 
territories, and modified by the several charters of justice, by which the several King’s 
courts have been established in them. In as far as it relates to the immense population of 
the Hindoo inhabitants, the Hindoo law; and in as far as it relates to the Mahomedan 
inhabitants, the Mahoinedan law ; both these laws subject, however, to the modifications 
which have been introduced into both of them by the East-india Company’s local 
legulations. 

From the above considerations it appears, First, that the King in Council, as a court of 
appeal from the eleven supreme courts V^iich have just been mentioned, exercises an appel- 
late jurisdiction which, directly and indirectly, in as far as it relates to persons, includes 
a population of upwards of 80 millions of people ; in as far as it relates to territory, in- 
cludes countries, which, independent of the Cape of Good Hope, and the Isle of France, 
extend to upwards of 1,400 miles in length, and nearly as many in breadth, and which com- 
prises the chief part of that vast region which is bounded by the Indus in the north*west, 
the groat range of the Thibetean Mountains in the north-east, and by the Ocean on the 
south-east and south-west; and in as far as it relates to the nature of the cases which may 
be brought before the King in Council by appeal, includes every question of contract, 
inheritance, land and revenue, of a certain amount, in which, besides all the great interests 
of the Crown, and of the nation, not only th& immense revenue of the East-India Company, 
upwards of 15,000,000/. sterling a year, and the tenure of every foot of land in their 
dominion, but also every religious and moral feeling, as well as every prejudice of the people 
of every religion in the country, am most deeply concerned. 

Secondly, That the King in Council may, as a court of appeal from those courts, be 
called upon to decide questions of the utmost importance to the prosperity and tranquil- 
lity, not only of the Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of France and Ceylon, but of every part 
of India ; to consider questions, not only of English, French and Dutch colonial laws, but 
some of the most intricate questions of Hindoo, Mahomedan, and Buddhist law. That their 
construction of such laws must form the rule of decision as to those laws, not only for every 
court superior, as well as inferior, established at the Cape of Good Hope, Isle of France 
and Ceylon, but also for every court superior, as well as inferior, establish^. in every part 
of India ; and finally, that they are called upon for the due proteQtio|i<f^9if ii^wards of 
80,000,000 of inhabitants to exercise a vigilant superintendence, control 

over upwards of 150 judges, situated between 1^,000 and 16,000 miles tlie mother 

country. 

CkOnsidering 
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Considering the variety of the different jurisdictions, and of the different syetems of 
) Inly which have been described, it Aeins obvious, that ihe persons who from their local 

s/tiN *^^*®**‘ leitjure are the best qualified for deciding cases in appeal, from the 

^ Isle of France, Cape of Qood Hope, Ceylon, and the Company's possessions in the East- 

Indies, are those King’s judges who, after having held in ine King's and Company's colo- 
nics, for many years, some of the highest and most responsible judicial situations in the 
gift of the Crown, are allowed to retire upon pensions granted to them for life by the Crown, 
not only as a reward for their services, but us a mark of public approbation. Their having 
been appointed to those offices is a proof that they originally were men of known bharacter 
in their profession. Their having been allowed to retire from office upon pensions is 
equally a proof that their conduct, while in office, was such as deserved the approbation of 
their Uovernment. Their legal education makes them aware of the sort of local information 
which it is necessary for them to acquire. I'heir long residence in the colonies, and the 
influence they derive from their judicial situations, afford them the very best opportunity of 
acquiring the most authentic information ; and the age at which most of them are appointed 
to those situations enables them to avail themselves of that opportunity while in the full 
vigour of their understanding. 

As it is, therefore, highly advisable that the King in Council be enabled to avail them- 
selves, as a court of appeal, of the assistance of these judges; and as objections may 
possibly occur to the King's appointing them members of the Privy Council, it is proposed 
that His Majesty in Council be empowered by a legislative act, from time to time, to call 
upon such of these judges as he may think proper to act as legal assessors to the King in 
Council whenever they sit as a court to hear appeals from the colonies. • 

A court of appeal so constructed must always be efficient, and must always be popular 
in the colonies ; it must be efficient, because it must always have in it at leUvSt some mem- 
bers who are thoroughly acquainted with the peculiar system of colonial law, according to 
which the court is bound to decide, and with tne local circumstances of the people amongst 
whom (hat law prevails ; who, from long residence'll! colonies, feel an interest in colonial 
questions ; who, from having retired from office on pensions, have leisure to attend the 
court whenever their [iresence may be necessary; and who, from not having the excuse 
which other members may have, of official avocations, want of time, and want of local 
knowledge, must feel themselves to be acting under a much higher degree of responsibility 
to the public, both as to the soundness and to the promptitude of their decisions. 

It must always be popular in the colonies, because it is composed of men, who, as the 
inhabitants of the colonies themselves know, were originally appointed judges in the colo- 
nies by the Crown, with great salaries, and with high rank, for the express purpose of 
securing for the inhabitants a strict observance of their laws, and for affording to the 
inhabitants the most ready protection and redress against any oppression which might be 
offered to their persons or their property ; of men, to whom the inhabitants themselves 
have always, for this reason, been accustomed to look up as to the most faithful of their 
protectors; of men, whom the inhabitants themselves believe to feel an interest in their 
welfare ; whom they know to be thoroughly informed with respect to their laws and cus- 
toms; and who, they therefore conceive, will be always ready and able to decide upon such 
cuvses as are brought before them in appeal from the colonies, with the least possible delay, 
expense, and inconvenience to the parties who are concerned. 

Uie measure of associating the colonial judges who retire upon pensions from their office 
as legal assessors, with the members of the Privy C4iuticil, will be gradually attended 
with the most beneficial effects, as well to the colonies fhemselves as to 11 is Majesty's 
Government. To the colonies, because it will afford to the colonies, from time to time, as 
the judges respectively return to England, and retire upon their pensions, an opportunity 
of having the state oftheir laws, and that of the administration of justice amongst them, 
brought before ttis Majesty in Council in the most authentic shape, by persons in whose 
knowledge,. integrity, and judgment, they hdve the fullest confidence. 

• To 
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To His MajeRty^s Government, first, because it will jenable the King in Council to make 

a perfect collection of all the difinrent colonial systems of law which prevail in the British 1) ' 

colonies, and to asccrbiin, from the most authentic sources, what effect eacrh of those sys- . “ — 

terns has in its respective colonies, what alteration is required in those systems, and how /^//// / 

such alterations may be introduced with advantage to the people. 

Secondly, because it will enable His Majesty in Council to derive their information from 
men whose legal education in England, and whose local experience in the colonies, qualify 
them to Ejive their opinion upon the subject, both as English lawyers, conversant with the 
principles of the British constitution, and as colonial lawyers, conversant with the real state 
of the British colonies; and therefore qualify them to apply the general principles of the 
law, and the general principles of the British constitution, to the local peculiarities and to 
the state of society in the British colonies. 

Thirdly, because it will accustom the colonies to consider the King in Council as a tri- 
bunal in which their respective interests are thoroughly understood ; in which every question 
relative to them will not only excite a proper degree of interest, but will receive the earliest 
consideration, and in which they may, therefore, be certain of receiving immediate redress 
on any occasion in which they may feel themselves aggrieved. 

As many cases in which both appellants and appellees are natives of India have been 
for many years in appeal before the King in Council, from the courts of sudder adawluts 

Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, and as they have not been prosecuted before the King 
in Counci[ owing to the parties concerned not having appointed any agents to act on their 
l>ohalfin England, it is proposed, in order to get rid of all the cases of this description 
which are now in appeal, and in order to prevent, for the future, the very great inconve- 
nience which has occurred from the natives of India not having appointed agents in 
England, and from their ignorance, of the steps which they ought to take in England when 
they appeal to the King in Council, ^that the East-1 ndia Company should appoint in 
Enghind one of the civil servants, who is thoroughly acquainted with the proceedings of 
the /illah, provincial, and sudder aclav.lnt courts, under the three presidencies of Bombay, 

Madias, and (yalcntla, whose duty it shall be, noting under instructions, to lake cave that 
all cases of appeal from the three above courts to the King in Council, in which natives of 
India arc* a[)pellants and ap[)ellee.s, shall, provided the parties themselves shall not have 
appointed agents to act for them in England, be immediately brought forward before the 
King in Council, and be dealt with by them as the circumstances ol the case may require. 

Although what has been said applies more immediately to the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Isle of France, Ceylon, and the East-India Company’s possessions in India, the plan whicii 
has been proposed is just as applicable to the British colonies in North America, the West- 
Indies, I'rinidad, St. Lucia, Demerara, and Berbice. The cases which are appealed from 
the West-Indies being mostly cases of equity, those from North America and St. Luci.i 
cases either of the ancient or of the more modern French law, those from Trinidad of the 
Spanish law, and those from Demerara and Berbice of the Dutch law, and therefore as 
much within the knowledge of those judges who have been alluded to, as the cases which 
come from the colonies, with which they have been more immediately connected. 

We understand that in consequence of* the suggestions contained in this paper, Mr. Clarke, 
of the Madras civil service, has been employed for some time by the Court of Directors, 10 
prepare the whole of the Indian appeal cases so long in arrear before the Privy Council, for 
the consideration of the Privy Council, and that most, if not the whole of them, having 
been so prepared. Sir Alexander,^ about a year ago, submitted to Government the following 
plan, the object of which is, by means of the Indian judges who are retired to this country 
upon their pensions, not only to get rid of, without any additional expense to the public, 
and without any delay whatever, all such cases as are now in arrear, but ;ds6 to prevent 
for the future all arrear in such cases, and to enable the British QoVerfii^eht and the 
British Parliament to become thoroughly acquainted with all those systetns df local laws 
which prevail amongst the different classes of natives in India, and which form the laws 

•according 
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^ according to which the courts in India, as well as the Privy Council, are bound lo decid 
) .lul\ ibiv-J. all cases in which their property ancf their interest are directly concerned. 

. That the Government do fonkwith appoint a certain number of the Indian judges 

■ who are retired in England upon their pensions, to act either as members of the Privy 

Council, or as assessors to the Privy Council, in hearing and deciding upon all cases in 
appeal from any of the courts established in the East Jndia Company’s territories in India, 
on the island of Ceylon, on the Mauritius, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 

2d. That these judges do forthwith draw up, in communication with the Lord CJiancellor, 
the President of the Council, and the President of the Board of Control, such rules and 
orders as may enable the Privy Council to decide upon, without delay, the appeal cases 
from Indiai which have been so long pending, and to hear und to decide, as soon as they 
come before them, all future appeals rrom India. 

3d. That they sit, from day to day, tilt they have got rid of all the appeals from India 
which are now pending. 

4th. That one of them shall always be in attendance at the office of the Privy Council, 
and shall report to the Council, as soon as any appeal arrives from India, the nature of 
such appeal, and the steps which it may be necessary to take for the immediate hearing 
and decision of that appeal. 

6th. That they forthwith draw up, for the information of the Council and the public, 
a full statement and explanation of the history and nature of the different systems of law 
which prevail amongst the inhabitants of British India, of the Island of Ceylon, of the 
Mauritius, and of the Cape of Good Hope; and amongst all the natives of Africa, Arabia 
and Asia, who navigate the Indian Ocean and the adjoining seas, and who trade with any 
part of the const of Malabar and Coromandel, and with any part of the coasts of Ceylon, 
and the Mauritius, and Cape of Good Hope. 

6th. As the specific grounds upon which the ICing in Council form their judgment in 
cases of appeal from India, ought, as soon as possible after that judgment has been given 
officially, to be made known to all the natives of India who are subject to the Britisli courts 
in India, a printed copy of the published report of each case be officially sent by the Court 
of Directors to every sudder adawlut, provincial and zillah court, in India, with a positive 
order that such a report shall be foithwith, under the superintendence of the court, 
translated into each of the country languages which are in tne most common use in the 
province in which the court is stationed, and publicly read and explained by an oilicer of 
the court to the natives of the country, in such a manner as the grounds of the decision 
of the King in Conncil being once understood by the natives themselves, may prevent them 
in future from incurring the unnecessary expense and delay of an appeal upon any point of 
law upon which the King in Council may have^ already given their opinion. 


(E.) 

A PAPER containing the Plan adopted by Sir Alexander Johnston on Ceylon, for 
collecting Materials for framing a Hindoo and Maliomedan Code, for the use of the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Natives of that Island. 

At a Council held at the King’s Mouse, 31st December 1811 ; . 

Present, — His Honour the Lieutenant Governor, the fjionourablc the Chief Justice and 
President of Ilis Majesty’s Council, the Honourable the Puisne Justice, "file Honour* 
able the Cliief Secretary to Government, the Honourable the Commissioner of 
Ueveiifiea; 

AN extract of a letter from the Earl of Liverpool to his Excellency the Governor of 
these settlements is read ; communicating «his Royal Highness the Prince Regent's plea- 
sure, that* all the different classes of people who inhabit the British settlements on the 

island 
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island should be governed as nearly as circumstances will admit, accordinj]^ to their ancient * 
customs, and that the Chief Justice do prepare for their use a short and simple code of 

laws founded upon those' customs, and divested of all technical languages^ 

The Chief Justice and President of his Majesty V Council thereupon submits to the Aft r. 

Lieutenant Governor in Council the following as the plan which he intends to adopt, should 
it meet with their approbation for carrying into effect the wise and benevolent object which 
his Royal Highness has in view: — ^ 

1st, The Chief Justice will, with the concurrence of his Honour the Lieutenant Governor, 
immediately select a certain number of persons from each district to report to him upon 
the nature of the laws and customs which at present prevail in the different parts of this 
island, and to point out to him such alterations in them as they may think expedient. 

2d. The persons whom the Chief Justice will select for this purpose will be such only as 
are the most distinguished in their respective districts for their integrity and good conduct, 
as well as for their thorough knowledge of the religion, customs, habits, and local interests 
of the people. 

3d. As soon as the Chief Justice shall have received the reports from the several dis- 
tricts, he will draw up from the information contained in them, such a code of laws as the 
Prince Regent has commanded. 

4th. The Chief Justice will cause a Dutch, Portuguese, Cingalese, and Tamul translation 
nf this code to be publicly exhibited for one year in each district, in order that every one 
of Ilis Majesty’s subjects in these settlements may have the fullest opportunity of considering 
the code, and making such objections to it as may occur to them. 

5tli. The Chief Jukice having thus taken the sense of His Majesty’s subjects upon the 
code, and made such alterations in it as the further information lie shall have received in 
tlie course of the year may have rendered necessary, will then submit it for the consideration 
nf the Governor in Council in order that they may forward it to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent for his royal approbation^ 

The above plan being fully approved T)f by all the members of Council, the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council orders that it be published, together with the proceedings held thereon, 
for the information of His Majesty’s subjects on this island. 


(F.) 

COPY of a LETTER from the Right Honourable C. Grants to Sir Alexander Johnston. 

Sir, • India Board, 2t)th March 1832. 

I TAKE leave to address you on a subject, the importance of which will, I trust, suffi- 
ciently apologize for requesting your attention, and, if you please to give it, your assistance 
in bringing it to a satisfactory settlement. 

The Board have had, for some time, under their consideration the state of the outstand- 
ing appeals to the King in Council from the Sudder Courts in India. 

Oi> the 22d February 1831, a letter was addressed by the Court of Directors to the 
Indian governments, desiring to know their sentiments on the best course to be pursued ; 
and especially in reference to a suggestion that counsel should be appointed for both 
parties in this country, by the Court of Directors, to carry on the appeals to a decision. 
The Court particularly wished te ascertain in what light such a measure (to be tried in the 
first instance experimentally) was likely to be received by the natives of India. 

Answers have been received from Madras and Bombay. 

No answer as has yet been received from the Bengal government ; but tlie Board are 
strongly impressed with the necessity of some efficient measure being resbiled to for clear- 
ing off those appeals, and for the disposal of such as may hereafter be preferred. 

— iV. r F A memorandum 
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i) July 

Sir Alrx, Jitlmstov, 


A memorandum on the subject has^ at my request^ been prepared by Mr. Richard 
Clarke, a gentleman who, from particular circumstances, is minutely informed of uie situa- 
tion of these outstanding appeals. In order to assist their judgment as to the best mode 
of proceeding, the Board are desirous of submitting these papers to some gentlemen of 
general ability and information, as well as of local experience, requesting them to consider 
the subject in all its parts, and to report to the Board their opinion and observations. 

Presuming that you may not feel disinclined to afibrd your valuable aid to the Board 
in their deliberations on this important subject, I take the liberty of mentioning that the 
other gentlemen whom I address on this occasion are Sir Edward Hyde East and Sir 
James Mackintosh, and 1 should be happy to know if you will consent to meet them at 
such times as may be agreed upon, in order to carry into effect the object in question. 

I have the honour to be Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

C. Grant. 


COPY of Sir A. Johnston^ Answer to the Right Honourable Charles Grant. 

Sir, 19, Great Cumberland Place, 30th March 1832. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this morning, and bog 
leave to assure you that I shall be most happy to afford the Board any aid in my power in 
attaining the important object which you have in view with respect to the appeals from 
India, and that 1 shall be ready to meet Sir Edward Hyde East and Sir James Mackiutobh 
at any time you may appoint. 

My attention has been long directed to the proceedings of the Sudder Adawlut Courts 
of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, and to those^f His Majesty's Privy Council in this 
country as a court of appeal from those courts. » 

In consequence of a request made to gie by the late Marquess of Londonderry, while 
I was Chief Justice and President of his Majesty's Council in Ceylon, 1 gave the subject 
in all its bearings the most deliberate consideration: I made twojouniies by land from 
Cape Comoreen to Madras and back again, for the purpose of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted by local observation with the proceedings in the Zilla, Provincial, and Sudder 
’Adawlut Courts under the Presidency of Madras. I examined while in England in 
1809 and 1810, with the assistance of the late Mr. Chalmers, the then clerk of the Conncil, 
all the proceedings which had taken place, and all the orders which had been made in 
every case of appeal from the colonies to the Privy Council, from the reign of King 
William down to that period. ' 

In 1822 , 1 gave the Marquess of Londonderry at his request a paper, of which No. 1 is 
a copy, containing my opinion as to the improvements which ought to be introduced into 
the system of administering justice in the territories under the Presidency of Madras, 
and also as to the measures which ought to be adopted for rendering the Privy Council an 
efficient court of appeal, in cases appealed from the Courts of Sudder Adawlut at Madras, 
Bombay, and Calcutta. v' 

In consequence of Lord Londonderry's death, no steps were taken upon the subject at 
that time; and in order again to call the attention of the Board of Control, and his 
Majesty’s Ministers to a question of so much importance, 1 drew up the paper, of which 
No. 2 is a copy, in 1826; gave copies of it to Mr. Wynn, 'the then President of the Board 
of Control, to Sir Robert Peel, the then Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
to Mr. Wilmot Horton, the then Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, and suggested 
to Lord Lansdown the propriety of moving in the House of Lords, as he subsequently did, 
for a return of all the cases of appeal in arrear from India, in that paper I proposed, as 
you will perceive, that the Court of Directors should appoint one or tneir civil servants 
, acquhinied 
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acauainled with the proceedings of their courts in India to arrange all the papers connected 
with the appeals front the Sudder Adawluta then pending before the King in Council. 
.1 shortly afterwards explained my ideas upon the subject to Mr. Richard Clark, a civil 
servant of the Madras establishment, with whom I had been long acquainted, and, con- 
ceiving him to be fully qualified for the purpose, advised him to ofter to the Court of 
Directors to undertake the service to which I allude, and mentioned him to Mr. Wynn 
as the fittest person the court could* appoint. 

In consequence of my advicei a communication was opened between the Privy Council 
and the cCourt of Directors through the Board of Control upon ihfe occasion. Mr. Clark 
was examined before the Privy Council. I had a great many interviews with the Company’s 
solicitor, Mr Lawford, upon the subject, and the result of all these different steps has been 
to enable Mr. Clark to examine and to arrange all the papers connected with these appeals 
in such a manner as will render it very easy for Sir Edward 11, East, Sir James Mackintosh 
and myself whenever we meet to propose to the Board such a plan as may enable the Privy 
Council to take steps for bringing those cases which have been so long in arrear to a speedy 
decision, and for preventing* the occurrence of any unnecessary delay in future, 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

A.J. 


COPY of the Joint-Opinion of the Right Honourable Sir J, Mackintosh, the Right 
Honourable Sir JS. IL East, and Sir Alexander Johnston. 

WE, the Right honourable Sir James Mackintosh, the Right honourable Sir Edward 
Hyde East, and Sir Alexander Johnston, at the request of Mr. Grant, have taken into our 
serious consideration the important case which relates to the almost total failure of the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Company’s i^ourts in India to the King in Council. This juris- 
diction has now existed for more than 40 years, and during that time, in which about 50 
appeals have been entered, only three have been brought before the Council in a condition 
wliich rendered it possible to give judgment upon them ; and therefore no part of this 
failure is attributable to delays in the court of appellate jurisdiction. 

Wc abstain from offering any opinion upon the general convenience of all appellate 
jurisdiction in tliis country over the Company’s courts, not considering the extended view 
of the subject as intended to be submitted to our consideration. 

It seems tliat neither tiie utmost diligence on the part of the Privy Council, nor the 
wisest constitution of that tribunal could abate the evil, so long as the Council are confined 
within their ordinary judicial duties. It has been suggested to us, that the principal cause 
of failure in the appellate jurisdiction from the Company’s courts, is the ignorance of the 
natives in India of the measures necessary to give effect to an appeal, and that their igno* 
ranee in this respect is the more excusable, because the Company’s courts of appem in 
India, as we have been informed, always entertain and proceed upon an appeal from the 
inferior jurisdiction as soon as the record is lodged in their custody, without waiting for any 
further steps, to be taken by either respondent or appellant. 

Perhaps as the evil has arisen from a want of due provision in our laws, it would be 
improper to strike out appeals which have been long on the list, without giving notice to 
the parties that their interests may be defended at tne bar of the Privy Council by those 
in whom they repose the greatest confidence. As it seems probable that in so long 
a period many of the parties must have died, it would have be^me necessary - in the case 
of all long-standing causes, to grant time to the parties in India to take core. of interests 
which may be important to them. .. . 

Would not that be sufficiently provided for W directing that noti^s of «11 causes now 
in appeal should be sent to the several Sudder Dewanny Adawluts, with due warning, tliat 
E.I. — IV. F F 2 ] “"I®®® 


9 July 

Sir Alex. Ju/mstou. 
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unless they were prosecuted to the stage of judgment within two years, they ^ould be 
deemed and taken to be dropped appeals, and struck out of the list accordingly ? 

The care of widely dispersing these notices, so aa to reach every part of the country, 
could only be entrusted with perfect propriety to the several Sudder Dewanny courts out 
of which the records come* But it is importible to doubt that appeals are in all countries 
Irecpiently brought for the mere purpose of delaying the payment of just debts, and this 
grievance, as far aa it exists, would oe particularly ve\atiou8 in India, where the distance 
of place necessarily consumes so much time before the cause can be brought to a hearing 
at home. It should seem, therefore, that it would be essential to fix a time when«all future 
appeals, should, upon non-prosecution of six months after they are lodged in the Privy 
Council Office, without special cause assigned, he deemed to be dropped. 

It would also be a measure of much remedial justice if the Privy Council were to lie 
invested with a power of granting double or treble costs, in cases where the appeal may 
be manifestly intended fur delay, and necessarily attended with great vexation to the 
opposite parties. 

'J'here are Other matters of secondary importance which admit of easier remedy. At 
present, in Bengal, no appeal can be brought where the amount in dispute is not 5,000/. or 
upwards. There is no limitation at the other Presidencies. According to the views which 
we have taken of the undue advantage given to the rich by such distant and costly appeal^, 
it seems to us that the judgment of all the Company’s courts in India should be raised to 
the same' appealable amount with those of Bengal. Most of these regulations might pro- 
bably be carried into execution by Orders in Council; but with respect to the power of 
costs, and the amount of the appealable sum, they might probably be thought to require 
Parliamentary measures, which in that case would only be settled m conferences between 
the President and the members of the Cabinet. 

If any Parliamentary measure be adopted, a power might well be given to the courts in 
India to receive and record any compromise of a suit between the parties, notwitlistanding 
the pendency of an appeal, and to transmit a judicial certificate thereof to the appellant 
court. 

It would be a very wholesome provision if the Privy Council were to direct the Com- 
pany’s courts in India to strip the records of needless verbosity, and to reduce them as far 
as possible to what lawyers in England would call issueable points. It is not intended to 
say that the huge masses of papers such as are now sent should not continue to be sent, in 
order that they might be examined, in case of necessity, with a searching eye by all those 
who took a special interest in a cause, and in order also that the fidelity of the abridge- 
ment might in all cases be easily ascertained. It must be owned, however, that as things 
now are, their immense magnitude, besides greatly enhancing the expense, much more 
tends to impede due examination of them than«to promote it. 

It is clear that appeals should not be made against judgments, orders, or decrees of an 
interlocutory nature, unless the applicant shall enter upon the record a suggestion that such 
judgment, &c. concludes the general justice of the case, and that he waives making any 
further appeal in the cause, if that judgment, &c. be cbnfirmed against him. 

(signed) J. Macldfitosh, 

E. H. 

Alex^ Jbhkiton, 


COPY of a. LETTER from Sir Alexander Johnston to the Right Honourable Charles Grant. 

Sir, Great Cumberland-place, 7th May i83‘2. 

Sir Edward H. East, Sir James Mackintosh and I, had the honour on the 4th instant to 
send you, in answer to your letter of the 29th of March, our joint opinion upon some of the 
points which you had referred to us, relative to the appeals which are brought from the 
courts of Sudder Adawlut in India to the Pirivy Council in this country. 


f have 
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I hav§ now the honour, in consequence of the conversation which I had with you this 
forenoon, to enclose you a statement of the different measures which Mr. Clark and I think 9 hily 1 8.»'2 
necessary to enable the Privy Council to hear and decide the filly cases of East-lndia 
appeals which have been so long pending before the King in Council, but which, owing to 
the zeal and promptitude with which you have taken up the question, may now be expected 
to bo brought to a inclusion without any more delay. 

Allow me to add, in allusion to the very flattering terms in which you have done me the 
honour to ask my opinion upon the occasion, that receiving as I do the pension of a retirefl 
Indian j;;dge, 1 shall always feel it to be a public duty which I owe to my country to co- 
opemie in any way in which my services may be required in hearing and determining all the 
Indian cases which are now in arrear. 

I should not presume to think that my services could be of any use in such a proceeding 
unless my attention had been particularly called to the subject from the year i8ifj to the 
present period, in consequence of a reference which was then made to me by the late Lord 
Londonderry, and in consequence ofmy having been, during the whole twelve years I was Chief 
Justice and President of His Majesty’s Council on Ceylon, ex officio First Member of the 
High Court of Appeal on that island, which court has the same appellate jurisdiction over 
all the inferior courts on the island as the several courts of Sudder Adawlut at the different 
Presidencies on the continent of India have over ail the inferior courts in their respective 
Presidencies, and which court proceeds according to the same rules, regulates its decisions 
according to the same codes of Mahomedan and Hindoo law» and administers justice 
amongst natives of the same religious persuasion as the Courts of Sudder Adawlut do within 
those Presidencies. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient and faithful servant, 

Alcx^ Johmton. 


IT appears that under the operation of certain Regulations of the Indian governments, Dcn{;;il,xvr at 17117 
a great number of appeals from decisions of the Courts of Sudder Adawlut (or courts of Madi J \ iii. at 
the highest jurisdiction, established by the East-lndia Company, for the administration of iHi«. ^ 
justice to the natives of India residing in the provinces, and not amenable to the jurisdic- . of 11:^7, 

tion of the King's Supreme Courts of Judicature) have from time to lime been transmitted «'li XI 
to England, the earlie^t of which bears date in 1799; and that, wdth very few exceptions, 
they have not been prosecuted by the appellants in the usual mode in which appeals are 

[ irosecuted before the King in Council, neither have the respondents taken any steps to 
lave them dismissed for non-prosecution ; and it further appears, that in some cases 
the parties have compromised their siiitSi subsequently to the arrival of their appeals in 
England, and have transmitted duly attested notice of such compromises in the same way 
in which the appeals were transmitted ; and that as no orders have been issued by tlie 
Privy Council upon such references, the parties who have so compromised, and their 
sureties, are not released from their responsibility, nor are all their deposits and securities 
returned to them ; because, as stated in the proceedings of the courts abroad, the appeals 
are considered as being lodged and depending before His Majesty in Council, without 
whose final orders such relief cannot be afforded to the suitors. 

It appears that the right of appeal from the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at Calcutta was 
limited by the 21 Oeo. 111. c. 70, s. 21, to cases in which the sum in issue is not less than 
5,600/. ; and that in pursuance-of such limitation a Regulation was enacted by the Bengal 
government in the year 1797, prescribing the rules under which applications should be 
made by suitors for leave to appeal to the Kiug in Council, and all other measures should 
be taken for the furtherance of the appeals, and of all documents necessary for the infor- 
mation of the Kin^ in Council; such Kcgulation, however, distinctly declaring the reser- 
vation to His Majesty of his right to exercise bis full and unqualifled pleasure in the 
j ^ rejection 
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rejection or admission of appeals* notwithstanding any rules in the said Regulation, But 
the Act above referred to not having prescnbed any limit to the right of appeal from the 
decisions of the highest Company’s courts at Madras and Bombay^ a different course was 
adopted at those Presidencies, By Regulation V..of 180^* enacted by the Government of the 
former Prcsidcncvi provision was made for an appeal from the judgments of theSudder Adaw- 
lut at Madras to Gtneral in Council at Calcutta ; and it is understood* that for 

several years subsequently jCo the date of that Regulation appeals were preferred accordingly* 
and that the Govetnor General in Council* on the receipt of the records of appeal (which 
were prepared and transmitted to him in like manner* and under similar rules to those 
which noWi govern the transmission of appeals to His Majesty in Council from that Presi- 
dency) used to issue his final orders or decrees on such appeals* and forward the same to 
Madras^ to be there calrried into execution. The Governor General in Council* however* 
having stibsequenily '^relinquished the authority exercised by him ” with regard to such 
appeals* ihe previous Regulation was repealed* and a new Regulation was enacted, which 
is now in force* and under which the appeals from that Presidency* now in England 
and unproceeded in* have been transmitted. At Bombay a Regulation was passed in 1812* 
containing the like provisions as that passed in Bengal for the admission of appeals* in 
such cases only as amounted to SfiOoL, although no limitation of the right of appeal 
from Bombay had been imposed by Act of Parliament. This Regulation* however* was 
was very soon rescinded by Regulation XL of 1813* and no rules appear to have existed 
for the admission* at that Presidency* of appeals to the King in Council until the passing 
of Regulation V. of 1818* which is similar in its provisions to the Madras Regulation 
VIII, of the same year, providing for all Acts necessary to be done ifi India for the pre- 
sentation and admission of an appeal* and for the transmission of an authentic reconi of 
all proceedings* evidence, &c. for the information of the Privy Council ; and likewise for 
the delivery of security* as well for the fulfilment of the eventual decree of His Majesty 
i(\ Council, as for the payment of all costs that might be incurred in the prosecution of 
such appeals. When, toe Regulations of the Boiubay Government were re-enacted in an 
improved form in 1827, rules similar in effect to those of 1812 were enacted in Regulation 
IV. c. 23; and it was there declaied* that the decrees of the King in Council, when 
duly certified* should be enforced* under the directions of the Sudder Dewanny Aclawlut, 
by tlie Judge of the zillah in which the suit was originally tried in the same manner as 
those of his own court.'’ In all the Regulations above noticed the directions to the 
suitors are necessarily confined to such acts as were under the control of the Indian 
courts* and could not extend to measures which should be adopted in England* nor fix 
any limit of time for finally disposing of the suits in the event of the parties not moving 
in them by the agency of re|)resentatives in England. 

It appears that tQ each of the records of appeal which have been received in England 
from tne Sudder Adawluts in India is prefixed a certificate under the seal of the court* and 
the signature.of the registrar, declaring it to contain authentic and correct copies of the 
orders, iudgmeots, evidence and other documents in the case* prepared for submission 
to the Iking in Council; and it further appears that the said records have ail been for- 
warded by the local governments to the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, 
by whom they have been lodged or deposited in the office of the Privy Council, and 
that those records are intended for the sole use of the Privy Council* and not for the 
use of the suitors or their agents ; and it further appears* from correspondence between 
the Court of .Directors of the East-India Company and their governments abroad and 
from proceedings «Qf the Courts of Sudder DMranny Adawlut* accempunying the refin*^ 
ences in compromised suits* that the reception of those records in l^gland is deemed by 
the authorities abroad to virtually a longing of ihe said appeal before His Majesty in 
Council* whose orders thereon are looked tor; 'and that without such orders Courts abroad 
do not consider themselves authorized to dispose* finally* of any case that has been so 
appealed* and to restore deposits* and deliver up securities^ adverting to what is 

understood 
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understood to have been the practice in cases of appeal from the Suddcr Adawlut at 
Madras to the Governor General in Council previously to i8x8, such expectation seems 
grounded on the former practice in India in that respect. 

Referring to the peculiar condition of the natives of India, for whom a system of 
administration of justice has been provided^ under legislative sanction, by the East 
India Company, and to the incompetency of the courts or governments abroad to promul- 
gate any rules regarding the course of proceeding in England, or to authorize the 
dismissal of suits for non-prosecution or otherwise, unless such rules shall have first 
received ihe sanction of the Privy Council ; and it being necessarv tint such rules should 
be made and duly notified by regulations to be promulgated at we Presidencies in India, 
and that provision should be made for giving due effect in England to such rules, so 
that the present accumulation of arrears may be finally disposed of,' with due regard 
to the interests and rights of the suitors, the following provisional measures are 
proposed : 

All the appeals and proceed ii^s received from the Courts of Sudder Adawlut, through 
the Court of Directors of the mst-India Company, shall be referred to a Committee of 
.His Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, who shall meet as often as may be required,, 
and who shall prepare such orders, judgments or decrees as the exigency of ea(m case 
may require, to be submitted to His Majesty in Council for his confirmation and approval ; 
notice of such reference shall be communicated to the Courts of Sudder Adawlut in India for 
the information of the suitors. 

All appeals transmitted to England by the Courts of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at the 
several Presidencies under the Regulations of the Indian governments, and received in this 
country before the 31st December 1831, and which shall not be proceeded in by the appel- 
lants before the 31st December 1833, shall be dismissed. 

An ofKcerto be called Registrar of Adawlut Appeals shall be attached to the Committee 
until the present accumulation of appeals shall nave been disposed of, or until some per- 
manent arrangement regarding appeals fsom the Courts of Sudaer Dewanny Adawlut to His 
Majesty in Council shall be made, 

I'he duties of that ofiic.er shall be as follows :--^To have the care of the records and other 
documents transmitted from the isudder Adawluts in India for the purpose of being laid 
before His Majesty in Council, and to keep a register of them according to their dates ; to 
make such communications to the Sudder Adawlut Courts as the Committee of the Privy 
Council shall direct. 

To prepare from each ** record” a list of all the papers forming the collection so termed, 
exhibiting briefly the subject of each paper, number or document, for the better enabling 
the Committee to refer to the record ; and also to prepare a glossary of all Indian terms 
used in each case. • 

To carry into effect the rules which may be passed for the direction of the parties, and 
the due order of proceeding in regard to the Adawlut appeal ; . to provide professional assist- 
ance for the parties when authorized so to do by a power from tne suitors in India, and to 
keep a regular account of all monies expended on their behalf out of the deposits to be 
made by them in India, and to transmit copies of such accounts for audit to the proper 
officer of the East-lndia House before transmission to India. 

The appellants in India shall be required by a Regulation, to be promulgated at each 
Presidency, to notify, within a term to be specified, whether it is their intention to proceed 
with their suits; and if such be their iutention, they shall be required to stefte to the court 
of the zillah within^ which they reside, wi^iti a certain time, the name and address of the 
person who will be authorized to be their agept in England fqr conducting,tiie said suit. 
The appellants shall be at the same time informed that wey may, if they desire it, appoint 
the registrar of Adawlut appeals to be such agent, so far as to appoint counsel in their 
behalf, and to pay all expenses attendant on the prosecution of the appeal, provided they 
severally deposit in the treasury of the Presidency to which they belong a sum not Jess than 
. • ' 1,000/., 
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1,000/., to be drawn out as required for the payment of the appeal, on vouchers to be 
delivered to the auditor of accounts at the East India House. All suits in which*the ap- 
pellants shall not cither appoint an agent of their own,, or authorize the registrar of Adawlut 
appeals to act for them as above, in three months from the date of the notice served upon 
them, shall, on certiBcate from the Sudder Adawlut of due service of such notice and of 
failure to obey the samei be dismissed. 

Like notice shall be given to the respondents, with like option of empowering the regis- 
trar of Adawlut appeals to appoint counsel on their behalf ; and on certificate from the 
Surldcr Adawlut of due service of such notice, and of no agent having been appuUited, the 
appeal shall be heard ex on application to that effect by the representative of the 
appellant. 

In all applications for leave to appeal which may be presented after the receipt of these 
orders by the Sudder Adawlut Courts in India, the appellants shall be required, besides the 
previous conditions which they are now called upon to fulfil, and deposits now required, to 
state the name and address of the person who is to act as agent for the appeal in England 
or to authorize the registrar of Adawlut appeals to appoint counsel for them on their making 
the deposit. for the expenses to be incurred ; and no appeal shall be admitted by a Court of ^ 
Sudder Adawlut unless such nomination ofa representative be made by the appellant. 

The substance of the foregoing rules shall be duly promulgated in the several Presi- 
dencies in India by Regulations drawn out in the prescribed form, and declaring in the 
preamble that the said rules have the sanction of Elis Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council. 


(G). 

The Copy of a LETTER from the Abbe Duhois to Sir Alexander Johnston ^ giving him an 
an Account of the present condition of the^ative Catholics throughout India. 

" King-street, Portumn Square, 

Dear Honourable Sir, London, 21st May 1831. 

IN the last interview I had the honour to have with you, you appeared anxious to have 
a short sketch of the Christian missions in Asia. I will endeavour to comply with your 
wishes, as far as my inquiries on the subject, during my long residence in India, enable me 
to do, f 

The whole of the Christian converts in Asia, during the three last centuries, by the Jesuits 
and their successors, do not amount, at the present time, to more than twelve or thirteen 
hundred thousand, if we except those made b}\the Spanish missionaries, on the Phillippine 
Islands, which, from all accounts, amounts to about two millions, among the natives of 
those Islands. Of the twelve or thirteen hundred thousand converts on the Continent of 
Asia, India contains one half that number, under the superintendence of four titular 
bishops, and three bishops in partibus, with the titles of Apostolical Vicars, I'he four 
titular bishops are, the Archbishop of Goa, (the metropolitan of India,) and the Bishops 
of Cranganore, Cochin, and Malayapore, (St. Thom^i, near Madras). The three 
apostolical vicars, who reside, one at Bombay, another at Verapoly, on the Malabar coast, 
and the third at Pondicherry, are immediately appointed by the Pope, without the inter* 
ference of any temporal power. The two former arc Italian Carmelite Friars, the latter 
is a Frenchman, and has the superintendence^ oyer tfie Frpneh mission in die Carnatic and 
Mysore. ' 

Each bishop and aposiblic vicar has a district assigned to him by the Holy See. The 
Archbishop of Goa has under his spiritual jurisdiction the most numerous congrega- 
tions. It is he who directs all the Catholics in the Island of Ceylon, whose aggregate 
number amounts to at least iao,ooo. He has also under his spiritual sway, the great 

number 
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number ©f coiigre^tions disseminated on the Malabar coast, from Tellicherry and Manga- 

lore loGoa, inclusively, and containing at least 150,000 Catholic Christians.' Next to Goa, 9 
the most numerous mission i.s that of the Apostolical Vicar at Verapoly, near Cochin, who , 

reckons 130,000 converts, partly of the Syiiac, partly of the Latin rite; the former are AUw 
converts made by the ancient Jesuits, of the Syrians of tlie Nestorian sect, established 
from immemorial time in Travancore. and having still many congregations of that per- 
suasion who steadfastly adhere to the doctrines of Nestorius ; whose principal error 
consisted in admitting two persons in Christ. They, however, admit the seven sacrament**, 
as the Koraan-catholics, purgatory, invocation of saints, &c. V>ut altogether reject the 
worship of images*. Those who are become converts to Catholicism have preserved the 
ancient Sj/riac, or Cha/deo-Si/riac; and their liturgy is in that language, which their priests 
learn merely to read in order to be able to perform their religious ceremony, without under- 
standing it, having no professors to teach them, and in general their native priests are very 
ignorant. The Bishop of Cochin has about 45,000 Christian natives under his spiritual 
sway : his jurisdiction extends from Cochin and Tuticorin, along the. coast to Negapatani. 

Ilis congregations along that tract of country are. numerous, and are chiefly composed of 
fishermen, known under the name of Paravas, who boast and pride themselves on being 
the olFspring of the converts made three centuries ago by the celebrated Jesuit St. Francis 
Xavier. The Bishop of Cranganore exercises his spiritual power in a part of the 'Iravan- 
core country, and in the province of Marava and Madura; he reckons 36,000 converts of 
several castes. Among nis flock there are many thousands of those professional robbers 
called Colliers, who chiefly inhabit the Marava district. The Apostolical Vicar of Bombay, 
an Italian Carmelite friar, has the poorest mission in India; his flock does not amount to 
above 10,000 or 12,000 converts. The French mission entertained by the SemiHairc des 
Missions Elran^res^ in Paris, is composed of a French Apostolical Vicar, a|)pointed by the 
Pope ; his residence is at Pondicherry, and he is assisted by two French missionaries, 
scattered over the Carnatic and Mysore countries. The number of Christians under their 
charge amounts to at least 40,000. ThP Portuguese Bishop of St. Thome’s, near Madras, 
exercises his jurisdiction in the Tanjore country ,#where there are about 12,000 native con- 
verts ; and all along tlie coast from Negapatam to Calcutta, there are found several con- 
gregations, chiefly consisting of that class of people calling themselves the offspring of the 
ancient Portuguese. Such is, Sir, the short analysis of the state of the Catholics in India 
I can give you; and such are the remainders of those once flourishing congregations, 
founded by the Jesuits, amounting, 80 years ago, to' 2,000,000. Since thaf period, ami 
chiefly since the extinction of the order of the Jesuits, the affairs of Christianity on the 
Peninsula, owing to many causes, which it would be too long to enumerate, have been 
visibly on the decline, and, in my opinion, will continue to be so. 

I will now say a few words about the Cliristian sects from the Catholic Church, which 
have also formed religious establishments on the Peninsula. The most ancient are the 
Nestorians, established in Travancore, styling themselves the Christians of St. Thome’s; 
a claim without foundation, it being well known that their patriarch and founder, Nesforius, 

Bishop of Constantinople, lived in the fifth century ; most of them, were, as already 
mentioned, converted to the Catholic faith by the ancient .Tesuits, but a great many 
remained, and still remain, steadfastly attached to Nestorianism, and form several congre- 
gations, amounting in all to about 20,000. 

There are also congregations of Protestants, of several sects ; the most flourishing are 
those of the Calvinistic persuasion, established in the Island of Ceylon, amounting, it is 
said, to about 60,000, chiefly composed of Catholic converts, who turned Calvinists during 
the long persecution exercised by . the Dutch against Catholicism ; a persecution which 

lasted 

* By worship of images it meant nothing more t|ian respect and veneration for the holy porsjiis^ 
iieprescnted by them. 
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lasted, in a great degree, until the time when, by your benevolent and perseveripg inters 
'* ference, you succeeded to obtain the full emancipation of the Catholics, and to remove all 

7~T , the civil incapacities which weighed on them on account of their religion ; a favour, 
n ,4,<.r. . ».//' 'in. remembrance shall be handed down from generation to generation, among tne 

Catholic population of the island, with senses of the liveliest gratitude. From the Pen> 
insula of India let us pass over to the countries beyond the Ganges. 

There is a mieisibh of Italitm Bamabite Friars, established more than a century ago in 
Pegu, having to attend tf^e .five congregations at Rangoon, and some other parts of 
the countryi an apostolical vicar, and three or four missionaries. That mission, ^wing to 
the civil wars which at all times raged in the country, and to other causes, was at no time 
prosperous, and at present reckoned only about 8,000 converts. 

The Sminaire den Missions FAran^res, in Paris, has entertained, during these last i/)0 
years, amission in the kingdom of Siam, which at present consists of a bishop, apostolical 
vicar, and six French, missionaries ; the residence of the bishop is at Bankock, and the 
missionaries attend the congregations scattered over the country. The number of converts 
was once considerable; but, owing to the continual foreign and civil wars which have 
not ceased to exist in the country, thbir number is at present reduced to about 10,000 or 
12,000. The most flourishing mission under the charge of the Semi/taire des Miasims 
Eirangires is that of Tonkin, where wc reckon at least iCo,ooo converts, attended by 
a bishop, and an apostolical vicar, 10 French missionaries, and 60 native priests, pro- 
perly educated by two French missionaries, delegated for that purpose. The Spanish 
mission, in the same country, is no less flourishing than the French one; thus the 
aggregate number of Tonkinese converts amounts to about 300,000 souls. Next cornea 
the mission of Cochin-China and Cambodia, including at least from 70,000 to 80,000 
converts^ attended by a bishop, vicar apostolic, nine or ten French missionaries, and about 
25 native priests, educated by the missionaries. 

Finally, the Seminaire des Missions Elrangires entertains a mission in the interior of China. 
In the province of Futchneu, there are to be fouiwWbout 50,000 Chinese converts, attended 
by a French bishop, six or seven missionaries, and 22 or 24 Chinese priests. The Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, and Italians, have also established missionaries in several provinces of 
the Knipire, many of which go on well, and the aggregate amount of the Chinese 
converts does not fall short of 200,000. However, as the Christian religion is proscribed 
by the laws of the empire, and the ingress of foreigners into the interior forbidden under 
pain of death, the missionaries are introduced by trusty converts with the greatest cauiion, 
at the risk of their lives for the introducer and the introduced; and even after their safe 
arrival in their missions they are obliged to live hidden, and to use a continual vigilance 
not to be discovered. If they are discovered, and given up to the Mandarins, they are 
judged and sentenced to death, or to perpetual ^xile in Tartary, ordinarily to Eli. They arc, 
however, sometimes redeemed by giving heavy bribes to the Mandarins. 

The Seminairfs: des Missiom Etrangires sends every year a pertain number of young mis- 
sionaries to Macao, where we have an agent, a French missionary, well acquainted with the 
localities ; whose charge is to receive the missionaries we send, keep the correspondence 
between our Missions and the Seminaire of Paris, receive and shelter the courieri^ which 
are sent once a year by the apostolic vicar, to accompany and introduce the missionarios 
newly arrived from Europe, send to the several missions the small sums of money, and other 
articles destitied for each one, 8cc. &c. 

* The Seminaire des Missions Etrangiresy founded two centuries ago, is directed by four 

members, who have passed at least two years in one of oar foreign misaions. I am one of 
the four. I have been deputed by my associates to this country, to keep the correspondence 
of the missions, receive the letters which arrive at this season by the return of the East- 
India Company's ships from Canton, return answers, and execute the commissions of the 
missionaries ; the agitated state of France not allowing us a safe medium of correspondence 
ut (heprei^nttiiue. 

•Such 
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Such i%f honourable sir, the short analysis I can give you of our mission, a more exten- 
sive account would prove tedious. I regret much that my leisure does not allow me to 
make a more neat, and a little better worded copy : this, as you will perceive, has been 
made with much haste, for which 1 beg to be excused. 

I have the honour to be, dear honourable Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

The Abbi J. A. Dubois. 


9 July 


Sir Air v. 


(H.) 

THE Copy of a Plan for framing a Maritime Code for the use of all the different 
Natives of Asia who navigate tne Indian Seas, and who tmde with the several 
British Possessions in India. 

AS the East-India Company’s charter will soon expire, and as the Legislature of Great 
Britain will then be called upon to decide whether a royal government shall be established 
over the British territories in India, it is advisable that His Majesty’s Government should 
take into their serious consideration every subject which is connected with the maritime 
and conrmcrcial prosperity of that immense empire. 

There is no subject which is of more importance, both in time of peace and in time of 
war, to the maritime and commercial prosperity of Great Britain and India, than that which 
relates to the situation, the regulations, and the proceedings of the several Vice-Admiralty 
jurisdictions which have from time to time been established, as well in the East India Coni- 

n ’s settlements at Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and Penang, as in the King’s settlements 
e Cape, the Isle of France, Ceylon and New South Wales. 

Of these eight Wice-Admiralty jurisdictions, the four first were, in consequence of their 
being situated in the East-India Compaffly’s settlements, established by several Acts of 
the Parliament of Great Britain ; and the four last were, in consequence of their being 
situated in King’s settlements, established by several orders of the King in Council. 

Although thcTC is a difference between the four flret and the four last jurisdictions, as to 
the authority by which they were originally established, there is no difference whatever 
between them either as to the appointment of their judges, the nature of their jurisdiction, 
the forms and rules of their proceedings, the laws and usages according to which they decide, 
or the court iti England before which their decisions are liable to be revised. 

All the judges of these jurisdictions are appointed by the Lord High Admiral of England, 
and they all hold a commission under the great seal of the High Court of Admiralty, by which 
they are directed to exercise within their local limits a similar jurisdiction to the one 
which is exercised by that court, to proceed according to the same rules and forms as that 
court, to decide according to the laws and usages observed by that court, and in every 
case to allow of an appeal against their decisions to that court. 

It is obviously the intention of the King and Parliament of Great Britain that these 
jurisdictions should, in consequence of their being so intimately connected as they are, 
"both in time of peace and in time of war, with tlie maritime Intereste and naval superiority 
of Great Britain, be under the immediate control of the High Court of Admiralty and 
the general superintendence of the Lord High Admiral of England ; and that all of them, 
as well those which are situated in the Cdmpany’s as those which are situated in tlie 
Kino-'s settlements, should he* considered as parte af the same system which Great Britain, 
in consequence of the extent of her territories to the east of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the acknowledged superiority of her navy in the Indian seas, has felt it her duty to establish 
at her own expense, for the purpose in all maritime questions of administering prompt and 
substantial justice towards all Uie maritime traders and navigators of those seas, Europeans 
a.s wejl as natives of Asia; towards the former, according to such maritime laws and usages 
E.I.— IV. c G 2 . 
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as prevail respectively amongst all the different Europeans who frequent those seas ; 
towards the latter, according to such maritime laws and usages as prevail respectively 
amongst all the different maritime people of Asia, consisting of Arabs, Persians, Maldivians, 
Malays, Hindoos and Chinese, who from time immemorial have had separate maritime 
laws and usages of their own, and who are most materially interested, as shipowners, 
maritime traders, and .mariners in the navigation and trade of the Indian Ocean, and of all 
the adjacent seas which extend from the Cape of GTood Hope west, to the Philippine 
Islands east, and from Van Diemen’s Land south, to Calcutta north. 

It is now, however, ascertained by experience that these Vice Admiralty jurisdictions, 
from want of sufficient local information at the time they were first established, are framed 
too exclusively upon the model of the High Court of AJmiralty in England, and therefore 
that they are not so well adapted as the other King’s courts in India to the local situation 
of the different territories, and the local circumstances of the different people for whose 
benefit and protection they are established. 

AH the nations of Asia have a right to hope that Great Britain will, in consequence of 
the high character for justice and the naval superiority which she has acquired tiirough- 
out the Indian seas, now do, with respect to all her maritime courts in Asia, what she 
has already done with respect to all her other courts in that part of the world. — modify 
them in such a manner as to render their proceedings applicable to the local circunisiaiices 
(»f the different countries in which they are established, and to the peculiar character, 
manners, and feelings of the different people whose persons, property, rights, and interests 
it is her object to protect; that she will, by collecting, printing, and publishing authentic 
collections of all the maritime laws and usages of the different people of Asia, enable as 
well the judges of her maritime courts as all other persons interested in the question, to 
become thoroughly acquainted with all iliose laws and usages; and finally, that she will 
not only make but enforce, both in lime of peace and in time of war, as well by her mari- 
time courts as by her naval power, such regulations for the navigation and trade of those 
seas as are consistent with the general principles of justice, and in harmony witli tlie 
different maritime laws and usages which* have from time immemorial been observed by the 
several maritime nations of Asia, 

The extent and the accuracy of the local information which has been acquired since the 
original establishment of tliese jnrisdiciions, will now enable the Lord High Admiral of 
England, should his Royal Highness think it expedient to take the subjf'Ct into his consi- 
deration, to remedy w'ithout ditficulty the defects which experience may have shown to be 
inherent in their present constitution, and to frame, from the most authentic materials, such 
a comprehensive and popular system for administering justice in maritime cases throughout 
the Indian seas, and such a comprehensive and popular code of maritime laws and usages 
for the security and protection of all the maritime traders^ shipowners and mariners of Asia, 
as will not only in the present but also in future ages associate inseparably, in the minds of 
all the people of Asia^ the idea of the justice with that of the maritime power of Great 
Britain. It is with this view submitted to the Lord High Admiral, that it will be advisable 
for his Royal Highness to order the Vice-Admiralty jurisdictions of the Cape, the Isle of 
France, Ceylon, New South Wales, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and Penang, to send to Uie 
Admiralty a report upon the three following points : 

1st. Upon the origin, proceedings, and present state of each of the Vice-Admiralty 
jurisdictions which have been respectively established at Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Bengal, the Cape, Isle of France, Ceylon, and New South Wales, and upon the nature of 
the different powers, civil and criminal, which are exercised by their dinerent judges, as 
well in time of peace as in time of war. 

2d. Upon all such general maritime laws and usages of Europe, and such particular 
statutes of the Parliament of Great Britain as are at present applicable to the trade and 
navigation in the Indian seas, both in time of peace and in lime of war. 

' 3d.* Upon 
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3d. Upon the several codes of xnaritime laws and usages which are respectively in 
force amongst all the different nations of Asia, who are in any way engaged in the maritime 
trade, or in the navigation of the Indian seas. 

With reference to the first point, it is submitted that the report should, besides affording 
a minute detail of the rules of proceeding, of the tables of fees, and of the numbers, duties 
and emoluments of the officers of each court, also contain a distinct and clear view of the 
extent and nature of the sea coasts, of the castes and character of the mariners, of the 
several branches of maritime trade and of the different sorts of shipping within the local 
limits of each court, a description of the cases which are the most commonly brought 
before it, of the number and peculiarities of the cases which have been decided by it ever 
since its first establishment, of the number of those which have been appealed, of the 
amount of the expense which the several parties have incurred in consequence of each 
appeal, and of the time which had elapsed between the original decision given by the 
Vice-Admiralty Court and the final one given by the Court of Appeal. 

With reference to the second point it is submitted, that the report should specify in 
what manner each of the maritime laws and usages of Europe, and each of tlie statutes of 
the Parliament of Great Britain which is at present considered as in force with respect to 
such maritime traders and navigators in the Indian seas as are natives of Asia, may have 
an effect upon or be in opposition to their religious and moral habits, their feelings and 
their prejudices, and in what manner such mariiime law and image, or such statute, may 
be so modified as to attain the political or commercial object for which it was made, with- 
out militating against any of those feelings or prejudices. 

W’ith reference to the third point it is submitted, that the report should contain authentic 
and perfect collections in the original languages of the country, and in English, of the 
several mariiime laws and usages which prevail amongst the different nations of Asia who 
are engaged in the trade and navigation of the Indian seas. Sir Alexander Johnston 
knows, from his own experience, that su^h collections may be easily made, and that all the 
information which is required may be obtained tliroiigb the different Vice- Admiralty esta- 
blishments at the Cape, Isle of France, New South Wales, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Prince of Wales’s Island. In the course of the i6 years during whiph he held, under the 
Great Seal of England, and under that of the High Court of Admiralty, the offices of Pre- 
sident of his Majesty’s Council, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and Judge of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court in Ceylon, he felt it to be his duty repeatedly to assemble on that 
island some of the best informed of the natives of those parts of Asia, the inhabitants of 
which were the most engaged in the mariiime trade and navigation of the Indian seas, and 
to inquire from them, not only the nature and history of all the different maritime laws 
and usages which were observed amongst the inaritiuie traders and navigators of their 
respective countries, but also what moral, political, and commercial effects each of those 
laws and usages had produced in their several countries, both with respect to the different 
persons who were subject to them and the different branches of trade to which their pro- 
visions refer. 

By these means Sir A. Johnston ascertained that the different maritinie laws and usages 
which prevail amongst the different nations of Asia, are partly of Hindoo, partly of Malay, 
partly of Maldivian, partly of Persian, partly of Arabian, partly of Cingalese, and partly of 
Chinese origin; that a few of them are derived from the laws of Rhodes, Oleron, Itisbury, 
and Consolato-del-Mare ; some of which were introduced by the Arabs, from the Mediter- 
ranean, into the Indian seas, during the 15th and i6ih centuries; and finally, that they all 
are at present, in consequence of no authentic and perfect copies of them ever having been 
printea and circulated inroughout Asia, so little understood, even by those who are the 
most interested in their observance, as to render it both easy and common for the native 
arbitrators, to whom commercial and maritime questiona are often referred, to misconstrue 
and pervert their meaning. • 
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>) .Inly 1832. (I.) 

.V/V Ain. ./uliiisloii. PAPEK containing extracts from pages 15 and 16, of the Eleventh Report of 

the Directors of the African Institution, and from page 93 to page 100 of the 
Appendix to that Report, and giving a detailed Account of the different circumstances 
connected with the Reeolution pased on the 15th July 1816, by all (in number 763) 
the Proprietors of Domestic Slayes on the Island of Ceylon, declaring free all Children 
who niight be born of their Slaves after the isth August 1816. « 

IT is with feelings of the most lively satisfaction, that the Directors of the African 
Institution have now to state, that the benevolent exertions of Sir Alexander Johnston, the 
Chief Justice of the island of Ceylon, for a period of ten years, to induce the proprietors 
of slaves in that island to fix a day after which all the children born of their slaves should 
be considered as free, have at length been crowned with success. Early in the month of 
July last, that liberal and enlightened Judge addressed himself upon this subject to the 
principal proprietors of slaves at Colombo who were upon the list of special jurymen for 
that province. The proposal contained in the Chief Justice’s letter was well received by 
these gentlemen ; and at a general meeting which they called, to teke it into consideration, 
they unanimously resolved, that all children born of their slaves after the 12th of August 
last should be free. That day was fixed upon by them, at the suggestion of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, in honour of the Prince Regent. They afterwards appointed a committee from 
among themselves to frame certain resolutions for the purpose of carrying their benevolent 
intention into effect; the principal object of which was to secure a provision for the 
children bom free after the 12th of August 1816, from the masters of their parents, until 
the age of fourteen, it being supposed that after they shall have attained that age they will 
be able to provide for themselves. 

Sir Alexander Johnston states, that the special jarymen of Colombo consist of about 1 30 
of the most respectable Dutch gentlemen of the place, in which number nre contained 
almost all the Dutch who are large proprietors of slaves. Besides these gentlemen, there 
arc jurymen of all the different castes among the natives. The moment the jurymen of 
these castes heard of the resolution adopted by the Dutch special jurymen, they were so 
much struck by the example, that they also addressed the Chief Justice, announcing their 
unanimous acquiescence in the measure which had been resolved upon by the Dutch 
fecial jurymen. And Sir Alexander Johnston adds, that the example of the jurymen at 
Colombo, was, he understood, to be immediately followed by all the jurymen on the island. 
“The st&te of domestic slavery,” he says, “which was prai!tised in this island for three 
centuries may now be considered at an end.” And he observes, that the measure which 
has thus been brought about, is in a great degree owing to the principles diffused by the 
circulation of the Reports of the African Institution. 

The Directors arc persuaded that they express the cordial feeling of the institution at 
large in offering the tribute of their grateful acknowledgement to Sir Alexander Johnston 
for his successml exertions in promoting, and to the special and other jurymen of the 
island for their general adoption of this important change in the condition of their country, 
and for the bright example which they have taken the lead in exhibiting to the world, of 
fixing a period for the extinction of the state of domestic slavery, an example which the 
Directors trust will speedily be followed wherever it may be done with safety. But whether 
this hope shall be realized or not, it will never be forgotten that the inhabitants of Colombo 
were the first of the British colonists to act upon this grand, noble, liberal and disinterested 
principle ; and they will for ever deserve the best thanks of every individual who has at 
heart the advancement of the happiness of mankind, and the improvement of human 
nature. 
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lExtract of a LETTER from the Honourable Sir Alexander Johnston, 
dated Colombo, 22d July 1816. 


9 July 


I iiAVB, for the last ten years of my residence in Ceylon, been endeavouring, as ^ir Alex Johnston. 
1 believe 1 have often mentioned to you, to get the principal proprietors of slaves on the 
island to fix a day after which all children bom of tlieir slaves shall be considered as free. 

My endeavours have at last, as you will see by the enclosed papers, been attended with 
success. I wrote on the loth of this month a letter (of whicn No. 1 is a copy) upon the 
subject to the principal proprietors of slaves in this place, who are upon the list of the 
special jurymen for the province of Colombo, and who are therefore all personally known 
to me. By the letter, (of which No. 2 is a copy,) you will see that the proposal contained 
in my letter was well received by them ; and that’ they, at a general meeting which they 
called to take the contents of that letter into consideration, unanimously came to the reso- 
lution, that ail children born of their slaves after the 12th of August next should , be free ; 

(the i2th of August was fixed upon by them, at my suggestion, as a compliment to the 
Prince Regent). They afterwards appointed a committee from among themselves to 
frame certain resolutions (No. 3), for tne purpose of carrying their benevolent intention 
into effect The principal object of these resolutions is,, as you will perceive, to secure 
that the children born free after the 12th of August next shall be provided for by the 
masters of their parents until the age of fourteen, it being supposed that after they have 
attained that age they will be able to provide for themselves. 

The Hutch special jurymen of this place consist of about 130 of the most respectable 
Dutch gentlemen of the place ; in which number are contained almost all the Dutch who 
are large proprietors of slaves. Besides these gentlemen, there are jurymen of all the 
diflercnt castes among the natives, such as vellales, fishermen, men of the mahabadde or 
cinnamon department, Chittces, and Mahomedans. The moment the jurymen of these castes 
heard of the resolution which had been come to by the Dutch special jurymen, they were 
so much struck with the example which* they had set them, that they also immediately 
addressed me in the same manner ns the Dutch, had done; announcing their unanimous 
acquiescence in the measure which had been adopted by the Dutch, and their unanimous 
determination to consider as free all children that may be born of their slaves after the 
1 2th of August. 

No. 4. is a copy of the answer which I sent to the address which was presented to me 
on the occasion by the Dutch special jurymen ; and No. 5. a copy of that which 1 returned 
to the respective addresses which were sent me by all the jurymen of the different castes 
of natives at Colombo. 

The example of the jurymen at Colombo, is, 1 understand, to be immediately followed 
by all the jurymen on the island *. You wiH,I am sure, be delighted to bear of this event. 

The state of domestic slavery, which has prevailed in this island for three centuries, may 
now be considered at an end. 


No. 1. — Copy of a LETTER from the Hon. Sir Alexander Johnson to the Dutch Gentlemen 
whose Names are on the List of Special Jurymen for the Province of Colombo. 

Gentlemen, Colombo, July 10, 1816. 

The able assistance which I so frequently receive from you in the execution of my office, 
renders it my duty to communiqate to you, without delay, any information which may be 
interesting to your feelings. I therefore have the honour to send for your perusal, the Eighth 
and Ninth Reports of the African Institution, which 1 have lately received from England. 

1'hc 


* It was shortly after followed by all the proprietors of domestic slaves (in number J7C3) on the 
Island; all the proprietors of slaves on Ceylon were on the list of jurymen. * 
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The liberality which you have always displayed in your sentiments as jurymen, make 
me certain that you will be highly gratified with the success which has attended *the pro- 
ceedings of that benevolent institution. 

Many of you are aware of the measure which I proposed in 1806 to the principal pro- 
prietors of slaves on this island, and of the reason for which its adoption was at that time 
postponed. 

Allow me to avail myself of the present opportunity to suggest to you, that, should those 
proprietors, in consec^uence of the change which has since taken place in the circumstances 
of this island, now think such a measure advisable, they will, by carrying it into effect, set 
a bright example to their countrymen, and show themselves worthy to be ranked amongst 
the benefiictors of the human race. 

1 have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(signed) Alexander Johnston, 


No. a. — Copy of the Answer to the above. 

To the Honourable Sir Alexander Johnston^ Knight, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in the Island of Ceylon, &c. &c. 8cc. 

May it please your Lordship, 

We, the undersigned, respectfully beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship's 
very kind and condescending letter of the loth instant, accompanied with the Eighth and 
Ninth Beports .of the African Institution, the perusal of which wc did not delay, in con- 
sequence of the honourable distinction which yourJLordship has shown in addressing us on so 
important a subject, with the laudable and humaiie view of directing our attention to the 
measure which your Lordship has heretofore proposed in the year 1806. 

We sincerely beg leave to assure your Lordsnip, that the proposal conveyed by your Lonl- 
sbip's letter is gratifying to our feelings; and it is our earnest desire, if possible, to dis- 
tncuuiber ourselves of that unnatural character of being proprietors of human beings; but 
we feel regret in adding, that the circumstances of every individual of us do not allow 
a sudden and total abolition of slavery, without subjecting both the proprietors and the 
slaves themselves to material and serious injuries. 

We take the liberty to add, that the slaves of the Dutch inhabitants are generally 
emancipated at the death of their owners, as \yill appear to your Lordship on reference to 
their wills deposited in the records of the Supreme Court; and we are confident that those 
who are still in a state of slavery have likewise the same chance of obtaining their 
freedom. 

We have, therefore, in following the magnanimous example of those alluded to in the 
aforementioned reports of the African Institution, come to a resolution, as our voluntary 
act, to declare, that all children who may be born slaves from and after the 12th of August 
1816, inclusive, shall be considered free, and under such provisions and conditions as con- 
tained in a resolution which we shall agree upon, and which we shall have the honour of 
submitting to your Lordship, for the extinction of a traffic avowedly repugnant to every 
moral and religious virtue. ^ 

We have the honour to subscribe ourselves. 

May it please your Lordship, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and very faithful humble servants,. 

Colombo, July 14, 1816. * (signed) By 64 persons. 
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. • No. 3.~Copy of the Kesoliitions referred to in the preceding Letter. 

At a meeting of the Members of the Special Dutch Jurors, assembled by general con- 
sent, for framing certain Resolutions, to be carried into eftect for the eventual Kinanci- 

pation, of Children born of Slaves, held at Colombo, on Monday the 15th July 1816 ; 

Present-- Counr. Sebastian Wickerman, Esq., Joh^n Frederic Lorenz, Esq., John 
Gerard Kriekenbeek, Esn., Frans Philip Fretz, Esq., Leonard Van Dort, Esq., 
Christ. Comelis Uhlenbeek, Esq., Wilh. Abraham Kriekenbeek, Esq., Dieterich 
Cornelis Fretz, Esq., Richard Morgan, Esq., Cornelis Arnoldus Prins, Esq., 
Johannes Justinus Stork, Esq , Jacobus Cornelis Vandendriessen, Esq., Johannes 
Bartholomeusz, Esq. 

Resolved unanimously, 

i^t. I'hat all children born of slaves from and after the it2th of August next ensuing 
sliall he considered hvii, 

2d. 'fhat if a- female slave be sold who has a child or children born free, they shall go 
with her into the hands of the new master, if they have not completed their second year. 

3d. That of all children who have past their second y'ear, it shall be at the option of the 
master to return them, notwithstanding the sale of the mother. 

4th. That all children who are born free shall remain in. their master^s house, and serve 
them without any wages, save and except their food and raiment, which shall be at the 
expenst s of the masters ; a male till the age of fourteen, and a female till the age of twelve. 

glh. Thai when free-born children have completed the fourteenth and twelfth year of 
their age, as aforesaid, they shall fro n tliat day since be emancipated from their masters. 

0 th. That if a master manumits his female slave, who has a free-born child or children 
above two years of age, it shall bo at the option of the masters to retain them, nainelv, 
the female till the age of twelve, and the male till the age of fourteen, or allow such child 
or children to follow the mother; in which latter case the mother shall *be obliged to 
support the child or children. « 

7tli. That in case any master, through manifest poverty, or from the incorrigible depravity 
of the free-born chil Iren, or for any other causes, finds himself unable to retain them any 
longer under his care, application shall be made by such masters to any charitable funds, 
or the magistrates, that they may be otherwise disposed of. 

8tli. That in oriler to prevent any fraud to the prejudice of the free-born children, all 
heads of the families in whose houses any child of that description is born shall have 
the birth of such child registered by the constables of his division at least within three 
days thereafter. 

gth. That every constable shall, for the same purpose, open a register, in which shall be 
specified the sex, and names of the parents*and masters; and a list thereof shall monthly 
be truiismitted to the oificc of the sitting magistrate, to be entered in a general register of 
the free-born children. 

loth, lhat in the register to be kept by the constable, an entry ahall likewise be made 
by him of the deatli of every free-born child, upon the information to be given by the heads 
of the family within the same space of time aforesaid; and a monthly list thereof shall be 
transmitted to the sitting magistrate’s office, to be entered accordingly in the general 
register. 

nth, Thai of both the general registers of births and deaths quarterly returns shall be 
made to the Chief Secretary’s office. 

Lastly, Resolved unanimously, 

That the foregoing resolutions be forwarded to the Honourable the Chief Justice, to be 
submitted to his Excellency the Governor, in order that the same may be made a rule, 
under such alterations, amendments, and modifications as bis Excellency may deem 
expedient for the furtherance of the beneficial object in view. 

(signed) By all present. 


9 July 1832. 
Sir AUx* Johnston. 
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\) July iK:v^. 
/Jlex. Johfuton. 


No. 4, — Copy of the Answer of the Hon. Sir Alexander Johtnion to th*‘ Achlross preserilod 

to him by the Dutch Speciul Jurymen. 


Oentlemen, Colombo, 21st July iSiO. 

I HAVE had the honour to receive the resolutions wliich you have sent me by Mr.Kritk- 
enbeek and by Mr. Prinsi and shall with pleasure present them, as you desire me, to his 
excellency the Governor. ® 

I beg leave to offer you my warmest congratulations on this interesting occasion. I'he 
measure which you have unanimously adopted does the highest honour to your feelings. 
It must inevitably produce a great and a most favourable change in the moral habits and 
sentiments of many different classes of society in tliis island ; and generations yet unborn 
will hereafter reflect with gratitude upon the names of those persons, to whose humanilv 
they will owe the numerous blessings which attend a state of freedom. 

I return you my sincere thanks fer the honour you have done me, by making me tlio 
channel through which your benevolent intention is to be communicated to his Excellency 
the Governor. As an Englishman, I am bound to feel proud in having my name assoei.ih.il 
with any measure which secures the sacred right of liberty to a number of my lellow- 
creatures. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

(signed) Alexander Johnston. 


No. 5. — Copy of the Answer of the Hon. Sir Akrander Johnston to the Address presented 
to him by the Jurymen of the different Castes of Natives at Colombo. 

Gentlemen, Colombo, *.>‘2(1 Julv iSjO'. 

1 HAVE had the honour to receive the resolutions which yon have respL-c tively passed, 
declaring your unanimous acquiescence in the measure which has lately been adopted by 
the Dutch special jurymen 

I take the liberty to enclose you, as the best way of conveying to you the sentiment*'^ 
which I entertain upon the subject, a copy of a letter which 1 have written to those 
gentlemen. < 

Allow me to add, that I am fully aware of the anxiety which the jurymen of all castes 
have shown to emulate the example set them by the Dutch special juryinen; and that it 
will be gratifying to the friends of humanity to know, that whatever difference of religion, 
or whatever difference of caste, may prevail among the persons who are enrolled on the list 
of jurymen of this place, no difference of opinion has for a moment prevailed among them 
as to the propriety and justice of the measure in question. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

V 

(signed) Alexander Johnston. 
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A PAPKR containing an Account of the different circumstances connected with 
the Repeal, ill iSio, of all the RostrictioriB which were previously in force on the 
Island of Ceyhn against Europeans acquiring and holding hands in Perpetuity on that 
Island. 


9 July 1832. 
Sir Akx, Johmlon. 


AS the'steps that were taken by Sir Alexander Johnston many years ago to repeal the 
laws which then prevailed in the island of Ceylon against the admission of Europeans to 
colonize on that island form a precedent for adopting a similar measure in the British ter- 
ritones on the continent of India, and must of course be frequently referred to by the 
nuMiihers of both Houses of Parliament when the discussion of this important measure is 
Liouc.ht before Parliament, we shall, for the information of those members in particular, 
and for the British public in general, endeavour to give a detailed account of the restric- 
tions against Fairopean colonization which were originally introduced into the island of 
Ceylon on tlie capture of the Dutch possessions in that island by the British arms, and of 
the. ditr« rent measures which led to the complete repeal of those restrictions, and to the 
comnletc change of policy bv His Majesty’s Ministers upon that subject. 

When the linglish took possession of the Dutch settlements in the island of Ceylon, 
they were, in the first instance, placed under the government of the East-lndia Company, 
and the same restrictions against European colonization as prevailed in the rest of tlie 
(h)mpany’s dominions were in force in them ; when afterwards, in 1801, the Duich posses- 
sions on that island were transferred from the government of the East India Coiupuiiy to 
that of the Crown, llis Majesty’s Ministers, adopting the same policy as tlie East India 
Company had previously done with respect to European colonization in Ceylon, sent out 
instructions, of which the following are copies, upon the subject, to the late Lord Guild- 
ford, the then Govemor of that island ; * 

** With a view to j^reclude all approaches towards European colonization, you will observe, 
that no grants of land in perpetuity, or estates of inheritance, are to be made by Govern- 
ment to Britisli suljects or European settlers, and if any such have already been conceded 
by Cioverninent hince the island has been in the King’s possessions, as such grant could 
only have been made subject to ratification by His majesty, the consideration (if any) 
which may have been paid should be refunded, and the grant revoked. 

“ You will also let it be understood that the purchase of lands in per[)etuity, for the 
obtainmeiit of a longer term in lauds in Ceylon than the period of seven years, whether in 
their envn name or hy the intervention of a native trustee, be utterly forbidden to all British 
subjects in th<; Civil or military service, anef to all licensed residents in Ceylon. In the 
event of any act being done in violation of this restriction, the attempt should be deemed 
a revocation of the licence possessed by the offenders. 

That Government may be apprized of the fiict, you will direct that all conveyances and 
contracts relative to land entered into by any licensed resident, unless as tenant at will, or 
from year to year, be registered in the Secretary’s oftice within three months after the 
contiact has been entered into, on pain that ttie whole transaction be rendered null 


and void. 

As purchases of land may already have taken place between British subjects and the 
Dutch or natives, which, if sanctioned by Government, would form an exception to the 
present system, you will call on*such British purchasers to dispose of such landed pro- 
perty, the acquisition of which was, ai the least, extremely injudicious during the present 
war /as the value will probably have risen, and they will receive the increased amount, 
they'will have no right to complain. Should, however, any such British purchaser refuse 
to acquiesce you will consider that refusal as a revocation of his licence, and direct him to 
depart from the island.” 

E.l! — IV. H H 2 \ 
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In 1806, Sir Alexander Johnsitony having become Cliief Justice and first memj)er of his 
c) July i8j2. Majesty’s Council in Ceylon, made, at the request of the then Governor, a complete cir- 

‘ cuit of the island, not only for the purpose of the admini^itratiun of justice through ev(*ry 

• // // £\r. Joifntoti. British territories, but also for that of examining into, upon the s|)ot, the state 

of the people, and the best means of ameliorating their condition, by improving tlic agri- 
culture, the manufactures, and commerce of the coiintrv. Amongst other objects, he par- 
ticularly directed his attention, while on the circuit, to the extent and nature of the vast 
tracts of waste lands belonging to the Government in the nortliern and eastern divisions 
of the island, which, although they had in ancient times been highly cultivated and well 
peO|)lcd, were then completely unciiltivat(*d and depoj)ulatcd. 

Sir Alexander being, in consequence of the report he made as to these lands, requested 
by Sir Thomas Maitland, the then Governor, to give his opinion as to the best mode of 
restoring them to their former state of cultivation, strongly adiised that all the restrictions 
which were then in force agahist the colonization of, Europeans in the island should he 
immediately repealed, and that, on the contrary, the greatest encouragement should be held 
out by Government to every European capitalist who would take grants of those lands 
fv-om Government, and who would introduce European capital, European industry, and 
European arts and sciences, amongst the natives of the country. 

Sir Tliumas Maitland, agreeing with Sir Alexander Johnston in this opinion, n com- 
inLiided the adoption of the measure proposed by Sir Alexander to His Majesty^s Minis- 
ters; and on Sir Alexander’s proceeding to England, in 1809, for the purpose of sul>mi!ting 
to His Majesty’s Ministers, at tlie request of the Governor in Council in CVyluii, vlui(>ll^ 
measures tor the improvement of the government and the situation of the i^lalld, in^trucled 
him paiticularly to impress on the minds of His Majesty’s Ministers the policy of 
encouiaging European c<ilonization in Ceylon, Sir Alexander, on Ins arrival in I’jiglinid, 
having done so, the late Lord Londonderry, the then Secretary of State for the Cuhmics, 
sent out instructions to the Governor of Ceylon, annulling the restrictions whii-h had pre- 
viously prevailed in that island against Europran colonization, and authorizing him to 
adopt a diftcrent policy for the future, upon which the two proclamations were isj^ued by 
His Majesty’s Government in Ceylon, of which the following are copies: 

(Government Advertisement.) 

•• Whereas certain restrictions have hitherto been laid on by llis Majesty’s command'!, 
prohibiting Europeans from holding grounds in this island, and restricting the possession 
of lands to natives only, save and except in the town and fort of Colombo, and llie gravetls 
thereunto belonging; public notice is liereby given, by command of His Excellency, that 
HivS Majesty has been graciously pleased to direct that all such restrictions he done away, 
and they are hereby done away accordingly, save and except in the district of Triiicomalee, 
where the afon montioned restrictions are, for the present, still to apply. 

** By his Excellency's command, 

(signed) John liodneif, 

Colombo, 4th December 1810." “ Chief Secretary to (iovernment." 


Extract from the Ceylon Government Gazette of July 22, 1812. 

(Government Advertisemeni.) 

“ (irnnls of Land for Cultivation , — The advertisement published by the Right Hon. 
Lieutemmt-Generdl Maitland, dated 4th December, 1810, notifying that all restrictions 
existing against Europeans acquiring permanent property of land in this island were from 
thenceforth discontinued, except in the district of Trincomalec, is now republished, viz.: 
' Whereas, certain restrictions nave hitherto been laid on by His Majesty's commands, pro- 
hibiting 
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hibiting Ji-uropeans from holding grounds in this island, and restricting the possession of 
lands to natives only, save and except in the town and fort of Colombo, and iho gravetts ^ 

thereunto belonging, public notice is hereby given, by command of his Excellency, that 7 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to direct that all such restrictions be done 
away, and they are hereby done away accordingly, save and except in the district of 
'Irincomalce, vvhere the aforementioned restrictions are for the present still to apply.’ 

And the exception contained in the said advertisement with regard to the district of 1 rin- 
coinalee is hereby limited to the whole of the peninsula of Trinconialee. and three miles 
westwar(>of the tank situated in the centre of the commencement of the isthmus. And 
for the further information and encouragement of persons desirous of obtaining grants 
of land from Government, for the purposes of cultivation, in any part of this island, 
with the temporary exception last mentioned. 

“ His Excellency is pleased hereby to publish the rules and conditions by which the grants 
will be regulated, in pursuance of instructions received from His Majesty’s Ministers on 
this subject. Grants in perpetuity will be given to His Majesty’s European subjects, and 
also to such Europeans, or their descendants, as were settled in Ceylon before the con* 

a nest of it by His Majesty, and who, by their good conduct since may have entitled 
lemselvcs to that indulgence. The quantity of land so granted will not exceed 4,000 
acres to any one individual. Such lands will be held free of all duty to Oovernmont for 
a period not exceeding ten, or less than five years. At the expiration of that period the 
lands will bo subject to a fixed rent, liable to be altered at stated periods, but in no 
instance to exceed one-tenth of the actual annual produce. All such grants will be sub- 
ject to a condition of cultivation and improvement according to the situation and capa- 
bility of the land, the particulars of which stipulation, and of all other conditions, in 
which a latitude is left, will be fixed in the grants, upon a fair and equitable consideration 
of the circumstances of each case. Applications to be made by letter, addressed to the 
Chief Secretary of Government. 

• By his Excellency’s command, 

» (signed) John Rodnei/, 

(>lii( f Sk cretary’s Office, \ ** (^hief Secretary to Government.” 

Colornbi), July 21, i8i2.”J 

The late Lord Londonderry, who entertained the same opinions as Sir Alexander John- 
ston as to the policy of encouraging Europeun capitalists to settle in Ceylon, had deter- 
iniricd, had lie remained in office, to adopt, in pursuance of the system of policy acted 
upon 111 these proclamations, the other supplementary measures advised at the same time 
by Sir A. Johnston, as necessary to secure complete success to the objects which his Lord- 
shij) had in view. • 

The supplementary measures advised by Sir A. Johnston were, 1st, to repeal such parts 
of the (jovernur’s instructions as authorized him, under particular circumstances, to remove 
a European from the island without trial, and positively to direct that no European, 

American, or native of the continent of India, or the island of Ceylon, should be removed 
from the island, without his first having been found guilty, by the verdict of a jury, of some 
ofience to which the punishment of banishment from the island is attached by law. 

2dly. To prohibit the Governor of Ceylon from any longer exercising the power, which he 
has hitherto exercised, of ordering any native of the i^and to labour for Government by 
force, and to direct that all labour performed for Government by natives shall be paid for in 
tlie same manner as if they performed that labour for any private individual ; the above 
power being often productive of the greatest hardships, and the greatest injustice to the 
natives, and being capable pf being made use of as a means of depriving such Europeans 
or others as may settle on the island of a part or the whole of their native labourers, at 
a moment when the services of those labourers may be most essential to the success of 
their a<TricuUuriil, manufacturing, and commercial speculations. 3dly. To declare the ports 
• ® * of 
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of Trinrorniilec, Point de Guile, ^ Colombo, aind Jaffna, free ports. 4tlily. To repeal such 
parts of the Governor’s instructions as authorize him to make legislative acts for the ijovern- 
inent of the island by his mere will and pleasure, and without the check or control of any 
Ollier p 4 rst)n in the island, and thereby enablini^ him, if he thinks proper, virtually, though 
not avowedly, to defeat even the provisions of His Majesty’s charter of justice for ('t.ylon, 
wliich is issued under the Great Seal of England. 5th. To frame, hy Act of Parliament, 
a fjce constitMlion for all the inhabitants of the island of Cevlon, founded upon the 
principles of the Briti^^h constitution, but adapted to the religion, the customs, and manners 
of the natives, as well as to the peculiar circumstances of the country, (ith. To frame 
a short and a clear code of laws, divested of all technical language, for the use of the 
inhabitants of Ceylon, 7th. To advise some of the leading merchants in the principal 
towns which have an interest in the agricultural improvement of, and trade with, the ishuid 
of Ceylon, to form chambers of commerce, or committees, for the purpose of watching over 
and protecting! in England, the interest of such British European subjects as may embark 
their capital in speculations upon that island. 

The reasons urged by Sir Alex. Johnston for establishing such cotuniittees, urc contained 
in the printed account, of which the following is a copy : 

A few inonths ago, copies of official documents were published, from which it a|)pearcd 
th.it tl’.e settlement of Kuropeans in (Ceylon had been allowed, at the instance of Sir A. 
Johnston, the then Chief Justice of the colony. It may be useful to state, that at the time 
Sir A. Johnston proposed to llis Majesty’s Ministers to take off the restrictions against 
Europeans holding land in Ceylon, which restrictions w’ere taken off’ by the proclamations 
4>f 1810 and 1812, he was perfectly aware that this measure would not be attended with 
the full benefits which might be derived from its adoption, unless those' persons wlio are 
connected with the trading and manufacturing interests of England w'cie made fully 
acquaintt'd with the real slate of the island of Ceylon, and unless they were induced to 
exercise a salutary superintendence over the interests of the several capitalists who mitrlit 
(lettrmine, in consequence of this measure, to settle upon that island, but who were v. iy 
miliktly to succeed in their speculations, unless iln'y could obtain in this f>ountrv, before 
they embarked in tijose speculations, such iiifoimation as might he necessary to enable 
them to jud<:e o( the prudence or advisability of embarking in them ; and unless they could 
also, after they once had embarked in thmn, be certain, in case of their meeting with 
opposition on the island, of receiving, in all cases in which they weie really wronged, the 
support of the trading and nianufacluring interest of England, both in their endeavours to 
obtain redress, and to secure for themselves the adoption of such a policy, and such 
a system of laws for the regulation of the agriculture, rtianufaclures, and trade of tlie island, 
as might enable the'in to avail iheniselvos, to the fullest extent, of the local capabilities of 
the island, and of the advantageous and free use of their capitals. 

Ip. order to secure for them the certainty of being able to procure such information as 
they niiglit require before they determined upon such speculations, and the equal certainty 
of obtaining redress in England, if wronged in the colony, alter they once had embarked 
in such speculations. Sir Alexander proposed that a committee should be formed in England 
of some of the most respectable and best informed of the persons who were conn(*<*led at 
l.iverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, and other places, with such portions of the trading and 
mannfacluring interests of lingland as were the moat interested in the trade and improve- 
ments of all branches of trade and manufactures in India, and that that committee should 
adopt such measures as are necessary to enable it to obtain the most accurate information 
that rmiUl be procured of eveiy thing relative to the island of Ceylon. Sm;li a committee 
will bt! a great benefit — 


ivl To the persons who embark iheir capital in speculations on tlie inland of (/• ylon. 
ed. To the native inhabitants of that island.^ 3d. To the people of (ireat Britain. 4th, I’o 
the Govenvntnl of Great Britain. 

✓ “ isf. To 
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** 1st. To the persons who embark their capital in speculations on the island of Ceylon. — 

It will enable all such persons 10 obtain, without expense, information upon which they ^ — 

can lely, as to all the following particulars : — As to what capital they ought to embark in 
any speculation; what profit they may fairly expect; what dangers or opposition they are 
likely to encoiinler; and wliat assistance they ought beforehand to secure from Govern- 
ment; as to the nature of the climate, the soil, the mineral and vegetable productions of 
the country ; as to the extent, the description, and the character of the population; as to 
the price of labour, the state of machinery, and the different sorts of implements in use in 
agricultuPo and manufactures; as to the possibility of improving such implements, or of 
substituting in their room the machinery used for similar purposes in Europe; as to the 
facility, where labourers are not to be had in Ceylon, of getting them either from the pen- 
insula of India or from China; as to the practicability of substituting for human labour, 
where human labour cannot be procured, either the labour of oxen or that of elephants ; as 
to the nature of the religious and other prejudices of the people, and the effect which those 
prejudices are calculated to have upon their habits of thinking with respect to different 
descriptions of labour, manufactures, and trade. It will also enable all such persons, in 
case of any dispute, either with the local government of the island, or with persons of 
inllucuco on the island, to bring their complaints before His Majesty’s Ministers, through 
the committee, with much more effect than they could otherwise do, in consequence of His 
Majesty’s Ministers being fully aware that those complaints had been first of all examined 
by nu'rchants of respectability in this country, who were thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject ; who viewed the circumstances in which the colonists were placed in Ceylon with 
with the good sense, enlightened ideas, and liberal feelings of British merchants ; and who, 
provided tlioy approved of the conduct and proceedings of the colonists in Ceylon, would 
give tli('ir strenuous support (0 those colonists, and would excite in their favour the sym- 
pathy and support of the whole trading and manufacturing interests of England. 

“ 2(1. This committee will be a benefit to the native inhabitants of the island of Ceylon, by 
encouraging capitalists from England to employ their capital with safety and with profit 
in iignculiure, manufactures, and trade in that isilind, and thereby making the island what 
it is admirably fitted for by its local situation, the great entrepot of trade between liiirope, 

America, Africa, Arabia, and the western coast of the peninsula of India on the one side, 
and China, the Eastern Archipelago, all the countries on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bc-iigal, B(Mjgal itself, and the coast ol’ Coromandel, on the other side. 

“ l^d. 1 'fiis committee will be a benefit to the people of Great Britain, by rendering the 
people of Cx*ylon active, rich, and prosperous; by increasing the variety and quantity of 
tbeir exchangeable produce, their demand for the manufactures and other produce of Great 
Brilain, and thereby enabling them not only to defray the expenses of their own local go- 
vernmcni in particular, but also to contribute in some degree to the discharge of the 
ex|)enses of the Government of Great Britain at large. 

‘‘ 4th. 1'his committee will be a benefit to His Majesty’s Ministers, by enabling them to 
ascertain, from a body of merchants in this country, as well as from a body of merchants 
in Ceylon, who are better acquainted, both from their knowledge of the general principles 
of commerce and of the local circumstances of the island, than any other persons can be, 
with what the real wants of the island may be; what improvements in the agriculture, 
manufacture and trade of the island can be made by Government ; what encouragement it 
is absolutely necessary and advisable that Government should give, in order to carry into 
effect these improvements; what laws nowin existence are prejudicial to the agriculture, 
manufacture and trade of the island; what laws ought to be abolished; what, ii any, sub- 
stituted in iheir room. It will also enable llis Majesty’s Ministers not only to adopt, with 
benelit to the country, such measures as they may, under the advice of the committee think 
proper to adopt ; but it will, through the influence it must possess in all the great manufac- 
turing and trading towns of England, render all such measures popular by explaining to 
• the 
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the trading and manufacturing interest of England the advantages they are likely to derive 

i.hilyi?3i. from the adoption of those measures ; it will also enable Government, in cases' of com- 
/ ; plaints being made to them by the colonists and other specuhitors in Ceylon against the 
. jr Alrx. J(nnifto}i. p^^vemmeiit or persons of influence on that island, to know what decisions they ought 
to come to upon the subject, consistently with their own rights and the interests and feel- 
ings of the people of the island of Ceylon/' 

In consequence of the late Lord Londonderry having given up tlie office of Secretary of 
Slate for the Colonies, in the latter end of 180901* beginning of 1810, although the instruc- 
tions to the Governor of Ceylon against allowing Europeans to settle upon that island were 
repealed, and the proclamations, of which we have given copies, were published by the 
Government of Oylon, none of the other measures, mentioned by us as having been re- 
commended by Sir Alex. Johnston, were subsequently carried into eftect; and few, or no 
European British subjects have availed themselves of the terms held out by the Ceylon 
government in the proclamations of 1810 and 1812, it being obvious that no British sulyect 
could prudently venture to embark a large capital in that island, without enjoying ih«i se- 
curity which the measures proposed by Sir Alex. Johnston were calculated to give him. 


(L.) 

PAPER, containing Copies of a Letter from Mr. Ricketts, the Agent for the East 
Indians to Sir Alexander Johnston, on the 6th May 1830, and Sir Alexander's Answer, 
e.vpiaining to him the line of policy which he would advise the British Government to 
adopt with respect to all the East Indians in British India. 


Copy of a Letter from Mr. Ricketts to Sir Alexander Johnston. 

y 13, Brooksby-street, Liverpool Road, 

“ Rear Sir, , 6th May 1830. 

** YOU lately did me the honour to express a wish to peruse the East-Indian's petition 
to Parliament, with which 1 have been deputed to England by my countrymen in India ; and 
it of course gave me great pleasure to put a copy into your hands. Your are now, doubt- 
less, made acquainted with the civil and political disabilities complained of in the 
petition. 

“ Aware, as lam, of your philanthropic efforts in behalf of the native burghers at Ceylon, 
the descendants of European fathers, during your residence as Chief Justice and PresKlent 
in Council on the Island, 1 shall esteem it a particular favour if you will kindly seize 
a moment of leisure to let me know the practical bearings and results of the measures 
pursued by you, and whether they turned out to he prejudici*al in any way to the interests 
of the local government. 

“ I beg you will excuse my troubling you on the subject; and the best apology I can 
offer, and which I am sure you will as readily accept, i.s the vast importance of the public 
cause in which 1 am engaged. 

I have the honour to be, 

** Dear Sir, your very obedient Servant 

John IV. Ricketts.’* 


“ Dear Sir, 19, Great Cumberland Place. 

•* 1 HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 6th of May 1830. 
In answer, I beg leave to assure you that I shall with pleasure explain to you the opinions 
which I entertain upon the subject to which you refer; and the diflerent measures which, 
in consequence of those opinions, 1 adopted while I vas Chief Justice and President of 
His Majesty's Council in Ceylon. « 

I have 
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i liave always been of opinion that, in policy. His Majesty’s Goyernment ought to 
■show tlH^iuost marked respect to all persons on Ceylon, who are cither descended from 9 
Luropcaiis, or who bear any resemblance in features, manners, dress, religion, language and J 

education to Europoans, and thereby constantly associate in the minds of the natives of John^ton^ 

the country an ich a <»f respect and superiority with that of a European, and with that 
f)f evcrytluu.; which is characteristic of or connected with a European. 

that in justice it ought to do every thing in its power to place the native burghers on 
that island in a situation which may enable thorn to acquire the respect and esteem of their 
<;ouuti yiqeaj and v\hich may make it their intere.st unci their wish as well as their duty to 
support the authority and promote the views of the British nation. That it ought to en- 
courage iheui to improve their moral character and to cultivate their understanding, by 
afFording them the same pr(»spect as .Europeans enjoy of attaining, if they desire them, 
situations (d'the lughcsSt honour and of the greatest emolument in all the dili'erent depart- 
ments of the state. 

Aiid ilrat it ought to consider the exclusion hy law, for no fault of their own, but merely 
no account i)ft!ieir coinpl(*.\ion of so valuable a class of Ilis Majesty’s subjects, as unjust and 
impolitic, us systematically degrading them in the eyes of their countrymen, and as sub- 
jetriirej; them on evtiiy occiision, in private and in public, amongst Europeans and nrnongst 
native^, hovvLVir rc.-pectable, however well educated, and however deserving they may be, 
to the ni(}st iMiuKuitfd ccmtnmely and the most painful mortifications, 

I have j.lso always b^en of opinion, that His Majesty’s Government ought, not only with 
a view to the ivligiou.^, mural and political instruction of the people, hut even with a view 
to the inciease of its own strength and authority on Ceylon, to adopt measures which may 
gradually introduce aTuohgst the inhabitants of that island such portions of the arts and 
sciencA'S, uiid of tlic moral and political institutions of Europe, as may be a[)plicable to the 
situation the country, and may ultimately assimilate the character and feelings of the 
people of India to the character and feelings of the people of Great Britain. 

I’liat It ought to conaidt‘r the native burghers on the island of Ceylon as valuable 
auxiliaries in c.anyit^g into cfiectall such measures, and in bringing about all such changes 
us arc calculated lO improve the moral and political character of the natives of that island. 

And firiallv, that it must, so far from diminishing its popularity and endangering its 
auih.oritv, increase the former and affirm the latter by exalting the character and conci- 
liating the afi’ections of all the native burghers who are settled in different parts of the 
island, wlio, from the circumstances of their birth, are thoroughly acquainted with the lan- 
guage, habits, manners, usages and prejudices of the natives ; and who, from the circum- 
stances of their descent, their features, their names, their religion, their laws, their educa- 
tion, and their language, must, if wisely protected, feel themselves bound by every tie of 
afleclion and interest to adhere at all times to the British Government, and to consider their 
importance, if not their existence in society, as depending upon the continuance and strength 
of the British authority in India. 

“ Eiiteitaining these opinions, I felt it to be iny duty, as soon as I became Chief Justice 
and President of 11 is Majesty’s Council on Ceylon, to advise His Majesty’s Government to 
place every descendant of a European on that island, whatever his complexion rai^ht be, 
precisely upon the same footing as a European; to look upon him as havin" the same 
rights and privileges, as subject to the same criminal and civil law, and as eligible to the 
samo appointments in every department of government. Upon my recommendation native 
burghers were appointed to the offices of registrar, deputy registrar, keeper of the records, 
advocates, i)roctors, notaries of tjic Supreme Court, members of the landrards, secretaries of 
the provincial courts, sitting magistrates, justices of the peace, and superintendents of the 
police, to the office of proctor for paupers, a situation of great responsibility, created by 
Government at my suggestion, for tne specific purpose of protecting the rigtfts of paupers 
and slaves, to that of deputy advocate fiscal, and, under certain circumstances, even to 
that of actino^ advocate fiscal, an officer next irvrankin the Supreme Court to the chief and 

1 1 : 
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■ puisne justice, and discharging duties in that court of great trust and importance to the 

H .luly safety of the Government and the tranquillity of the country. ^ 

In consequence of tlie adoption by government of this line of policy, tin* native 

.S(/ Akx,.h)hmiun^ burghers on the island of Ceylon acquired a hiiih viiliio for character, and a powerful motive 
for improving their understanding, for cultivating every branch of knowledge, for making 
themselves acquainted with the arts, the sciences, the iniinulacluros, and the agriculture 
of L^urope ; they enjoyed a further opportunity of displaying their talents and extending 
their iiifluence amongst their countrymen, and they felt a ])ntle in exerting that influence in 
favour of the British Government, and in promoting amongst the natives of the island all 
such measures as were calculated to improve the slate of the country, and to ameliorate the 
condition of the })eople. 

“ My experience on the island of Ceylon led me, many ycai^ ago, to believe that the 
only way of effectually and permanently iiii])roving the condition of that island is for Par- 
liament, after liaving instituted in England a fnll and public inquiry upon t lie subject, to 
relieve its agriculture, its manubictures, its trade, and its population, IVom all unnecessary 
and impolitic restrictions; to open its |)orts to vessels of all nations; to encourage Euro- 
peans to settle on the island, and ajiply their capital, their skill, and their industry to the 
cultivation of the country ; and solenuily to guarantee, by an Act of Parliament, to the inha- 
bitants of every description a free and a lil)crid system (>f government, founded <jn the 
priiici|)les of the Piritish constitution, but adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the 
island, and to the peculiar manners, fe^ liiiii'. and juojudices of the people. 1 tlieri’fovo lelt 
it to be my duly, in order to prepare the. for such a clr.mge, and to satisfy the Logi.s- 

lature of Great Britain that the native.s of India, if jiropeily treated, are cajiable of apjire- 
ciuting the value of freedom, and ex(M’cising all the right.; and privileges of free men, to 
introduce such lueasun-s amomgst tlie u.iUV(‘s of (h ylon as were cu!culat(‘d to enlight(;n 
their understanding, to raise the standard (d’ ihcir moral feeling, to give them a value tor 
character, and a respect for the lights of ilieir fellow-creatures, to vest them with a jiowur 
of making and administering the laws iw’ winch jhey were to be govermd ; to encourage 
amongst them a calm and cnliglitened di.seii'^sion of all questions, moial ns well as |)olitical, 
in wlneh cither their spiritual or their teiuporal weiliire might bt* concerned ; to remove all 
religious jealousie.s, by removing all political disabihiif's arising out of a dilierence of reli- 
gious ])ersiiasioiis ; to make them acquainted w ith the history of their oountry, with tluj 
nature o^'the changes, religious and political, which it liad nudergone, with the causes of 
those changes, and the eflects which they had produced upon the happiness of the people 
and the pros[>erity of the country, and w'itli the great advantages which they w'tre cajiable 
of deriving frcmi the introduction amongst them of European settlers and of European ca- 
pital, arU, sciences, skill and inaiuifactures ; and to cn ate amongst tin m, by means of 
a liberal and well-directed press, a public whose opinion might operate as a protection to 
all those who acUd as the benefactors, and us a clieek upon all those who ad as the op- 
pressors of their country, and might thereby becomt* a powerful engine lor establishing 
amongst them a free, a mild and an economical government. 

In all these measures the native burghers took a most active part, and displayed the 
mo^t enlightened and the most disiiitere.sted feelings in ilie uniform aii<l (dlicient siqiport 
which they allbrded me, and acquired by the conduct which they observed in unanimously 
passing, of their own accord, a resolution emancipating all children born of their slaves 
after the I2tli of August i8it), the highest (uedil, not only from liis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but also from the members of the African Institution, whose opinion is publicly 
recorded in the llth Report of their jiroceedings in tlje following words: ‘That the 
grateful acknowledgments of the society arc due to them for tlieir general adoption of this 
important change in the condition of their country, and fur the bright example which they 
have taken the lead in exhibiting to the world of fixing a period Ibr the extinction of the 
state of domestic slavery, an example which the directors trust will Ije speedily followed 
whenever it may be done with safety ; but whether this hope shall be lealized or not, it will 

.never 
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never be forgotten that the inhabitants of Colombo were the first of the British colonists 
to act upon this grand, noble, liberal, and disinterested principle, and that tlioy will ever 
deserve the best tiianks of every individual who has at heart the advancement of the hap- 
piness of mankind and the improvement of human nature.’ * ^ 

From the various communications upon literary, moral, and political subjects which 
I frequently received while on Ceylon from East-lndians descended from European lathers, 
in every part of India, from the frequent opportunities which I cn;oyed during* the two 
journies, the first in 1809, the last in 1817, which I made hy land from Cape Comorin to 
Madras find back again, of becoming myself personally acquainted witli many gentlemen 
of that class in the peninsula of India, aiid from the very high opinion whicli 1 received of 
the tvilents and acquirements of the whole class from the late Coloncd Aluckcn-zie, who 
while Surveyor-General of India employed a great many young men of tliat class, as wrll 
to survey the country as to collect for him the most valuable maierials relative to the his- 
tory of the people, I feel no doubt whatever that, were the legislature of Client Bnfain to 
adopt, with respect to the East-Indians throughout the coetimaif of India, tljo same lire 
of policy which his Majesty’s Ministers had at mv suggestion a(hq)tcd with n t to Hie 
native hurghers throughout the Island of Ceylon, the* Jlritish goia rmncnt at large would 
derive the same advantages which the Ceylon government in pailicular have (I mm** i hoiu 
the talents, the zeal, and the loyalty of one of the nio^t respectable and of tiir nr, .‘.I, n'>i fn! 
portions of Ills Majesty’s subjects in A.sia. 1 was so convinccHl of' this, and of l!»r oi'^tice 
of extending (.0 all East-Indians descended from Iwiropeaii fathers on the eonli*. cut of 
India the advantages of the system of policy c)bscrved hy his .Majesty’s Govci nmimt t.iwaidh 
the native hurghers of Ceylon, that I snl)mitt(‘d, when I was in Vaigland in lSif>, to the 
Lord Londoiiderry a plan upon the subject which secured his approhation, and wliieli, had 
1 remained on Ceylon, I should have advis(‘d llis Majesty’s Alinisters to cany into i (icet 
under the sanction of a special Act of Parliament. 

The object ofthis plan was to affbid the whole class of East-Indians drst( r.d« d troml'iiro- 
peaii fathers in Asia a favourable opportunity of raiding their moral and p »litical cliaracler 
in the e>tiniation of the people of hbirope and A^sia, hy inducing the most distinguished of 
that class, from every part of the continent of India, to co-opeialc wiili tiie inos.t distin- 
guished ol the native burghers from every part of the island ot Ceylon, in i slalili^hing an 
extensive solllemenl of their own in the northern provinces of tliat islaml. 

** According to this plan a free constitution, and every right and privilege posscs'cd in 
England by the most favoured Europcan-boni British subjecl, were to be gnaiant»;cd to ail 
members of this settlement by the Legislature of Great Britain. 

“ TIte government lands in those jirovinces which, though at present nncnilivatcd and 
depopulated, were in former ages most highly culti\ated and most ilen'‘ii\ p« ople<l, were 
to be granted by His Majesty’s (loveniment, in perpetuity, and upon the nmsi liberal fenn>, 
to such of them as might he willing to cultivate them. The grt'ati’st cneouragamirnt wa.s 
to be afforded them in agriculture, manufactuivs, and commeici!. 'flic only fwi» navi- 
frable channels through the long ridge of sand-hanks extending from llie mnih-west 
part of the island of Ceylon, to the south-east part of ihc peninsula of India, and known 
by the name of ‘ Adam’s Bridge,’ were to he deepened so as to admit ihc j)a>sagc Ihionglt 
them of vessels of a large burden. The immense tank or rese|*vcir of w.iter, callvd the 
* Giant’s Tank,’ and many other large tanks, wei'C to he re|)aireJ at the imblic expense. 
An order of merit was to be instituted, in which each member of thescttleim nl miglrt r eceive 
a rank and a title according to the quantiy of land which he had brought into ciilfrvatiori, 
or according to the degree of.impiovcineiit which he had made in any ))i'anch of useful 
science or useful manufacture. Rlernentary schools were to be established in the country 
for the education of their childr en ; a college, with professors in every department or.scicnec 
and literature, was to be founded in the town of Jaffna, for their use and instruction. 

A ceitaiti number of the boys who had distinguished themselves the most at the 
schools were to be annually placed in the college; and a certain number of those who had 
. dfstinguished 
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distinguished themselves the roost at the college were to be.annually sent to England, and 
u 1832. after a short course of education in that country, adapted to the professions for wfiicli they 
. . were intended, to receive from the British Government in India appointments according to 

^ir Alex. Joim un. respective talents or dispositions, either in the army, the navy, the law, the church, or 
the civil service. 

** I am confident that in such a settlement, situated within twenty miles of the continent 
of India, near enough to that continent to adroit of their constant intercourse with their 
friends and relations, but far enough from it to be completely removed from the inrtuence of 
local prejudices, all the East-lndians descended from European ihthers would enjoy the 
most favourable opportunity, under the protection of a free and liberal constitution, and 
under the immediate care and superintendence of the British Parliament, of develojnng 
their moral character, of displaying their capacity to enjoy all the free institutions and pn* 
vileges of Englishmen, and to discharge, with credit to themselves and benefit to Their 
country, all the duties of the highest departments of Government ; of acquiring themselves, 
and of communicating to the natives of the country, all the arts, the sciences, and the lite- 
rature of Europe ; and of gradually but effectually dispelling from the minds of the pe«)ple 
of Europe and Asia the unmerited prejudices which, owing to circumstances not under their 
control, have hitherto prevailed against a numerous class of Uis Majesty’s subjects, who of 
all others in Asia are, on account of their European descent, the most naturally and the 
most especially entitled to the protection and sympathy of the British Parliament and tlu 
British nation. 

** 1 have the honour to be, dear Sir, your faithful servant. 

Alex. Juhr}slon*^ 
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officer 


selection* exclusively ; the senior sepoy upon the roll, of suitable 'jharacter, is the 
person generally proniotcH. ny "3 

I Si. Arc iiiiicks also promoted to ranl^ ‘'xhavildar entire. / by selection, or 
is length of service a preferable cla,’ 'A j of service givfs the preference, Hir 
the candidates being in other respct‘ ‘' Kiual. 

182. Is a .rv^cater str^i'’-*^ness obsci.cd in the promotion from havildar to the 

lowest cv)ii| t(l^*'Oned ra. .^that of jemadar, than in the rise to the non-coif^ lis- 
sioned raij. .vi^;^ tliink the selection is wider ; the rolls of the havildar being kept 
by the jg in a great degree, the judge of the respective merits of the 

candidj^ ; , all brought under one focus, 

1 83. ' J'S til,, jc'.nailar rise ijy seniority or selection to the higher commissioned 

rank of stitmhdarr —Xi-.i ik.v by seniority. But cases of selection are not only 
a<lmittedjry^ Commant>.r-in-chiof. 

184. ar fpted in regaii t die selection of subahdar>major of 

the rcgi.i *' t/nther ufeing the senifjAotlicer in the corps, or a man who has 

^ y.. '..iisfumiendation is he n ude? — That of the commanding 
ij' (H.)o y<t^ ' .^chief, through the Adjutant-genera). ^ . 

"V i8(i,r,/’’^ is a ‘ininandcr-in-chief ever exercise a discretion in appointing hi,.i 
. - - I l)t. .r,j[,Ilis M’j( 4 *ule of the service is, that in promotion lists all those above 
Ithc ^ '‘•'•..y.ded by the commanding officer shall be inserted, with the 

Vcas(s'’Vni.’'j’/' ' s'ilhy they are recommended strictly by seniority. Occasiont lly 
the (/ihi-Bif'l'fMVt ' f -chief may tl -thpse reasons not sufficient, and then lie exercises 
hi.i own discrefft .'i ’' A • 

187. Are tho.'present i> '^'icen{st«sSj in respect to promotions, sufficient tb attach 
the native officers perm/ ^jltly t6 the seriice?-^! think they arc; yet I she Id be 
glad to see the pay of the jemadar still further increased. 

iSS. Have the sub?^I«djirs been more active in their duties since there has been 
the dialiuclioi'.’ d?pa l^inajor? — I think the establishment of that rank must 

have such effit ‘••v ‘ f “R 

^i8p. Can ye .... 

N'uvt'x^for tl,?‘ Y^ers, and of thereby stimulating their ex' -Mons? — 

'^%Tllcr('-vf^5.<^•■’■ '' Pkeommands in Bengal of which they are ca, -table. 

•. ’i''; *haf j*-- •• having a subahdar-major to each flank <;i'qipany 


instC'', 


tvha.'Mha'iioV 




an encouragement 


iiiott one /' 1*'^’. _ J^o the rogimentr — It w'ould be an dit.wuiagi;iiictik 

undouiSTCdlY; ’^ R / ^'Afinn men, for the most part, they are not fit for 

*flankcompan’ . 



option ot me tnuiv land's, 

1 think the effect wc.^ ^-.'^be v.'.^[ *.'.>jd, and they might be made very usefnl. 

193. Can you suggest any' yode by wjiicli such an appointment as a (K'l'inanent 
arrangement couh -be rendert ..^^unobjectionable, an<l at the same time gratifying to 
E.I.— V. c the 
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the individimls s^Urted for such a distinguished honour r — A native aiii Je*camp 
might he attacliei'k ocach general olFiccr on the staff. 

iy4. lla.s it heln customary atT 'uc of th* Presidencies to reward distinguished 
native officers by ap^rainting them kitleob. i forts, or grunting them an allowance 
for |)alanf|nin ?-- 1 understand the former pra^.ice prevails at Bombay j and I know 
that the latter docs at Madras. '' s 

1^5. Are you of opinion that any other mode besid^ ...at which 
gosted would tend to the improvement of the service, if the finances ad 
an extra ex|)cnditure? — Tliey are particularly gratified by r4|^'''- 
their services ; and I should be glad to sec a portion of the (list 
tages conferred at Madras extended to Bengal. 

196. Do you think that the regulation in the swucc incrcasiftg the pay 

* service, coS, w 
India, byVakit. 
tcale of allomnce, 
allowance beyond t 
so : and the inen 


lieen sug- 
'd of such 
lals fur 
idvan- 


oriet" "nd advan- 
nents at 
'.ain spe- 
rates ?— 
cived by 
icn they 


ig from 
it hat 

I b 


of a soldier in proportion to his length 
tage, be extended to the native soldier , 
an amount somewhat below the presenj 
cified periods of service increasing tf 
1 think it might be an advantage to^ 
the .senior sefioys would in some degree qualify their disa 
jW«e not [iroinoted ; 1 think it very neccs.sary even now upo' 

I *197. Does desertion frequently take place on a native re 
' the Upper to the Lower Provinces of Bengal ? — I believe alw. 
taken place to a very alarming extent. 'I he climate is differ 
the sepoys of llindostan. 'I'he pay is smaller, ^ni'’his food is a 

198. l)o you think that by increasing the of a sepoy i.. oportion to the 
length of service would operate agaidst the uene^ of dese^on : — I think it 
would ; the Hindoo sepoys are all great^alculatots. 

199. Arc you of opinion that the existing scale of allowance to native commis- 
sionod and non-commissioned officers is susceptible of ^improvement r — I have 
already .said I think the pay of a jemadar would admit 
the naick, us doing more duty than any other man 
deserve an increase also. 

■joo. What arc the arrangements by which saddl 
supplied . and kept in repair in the Presidency of 
troo» contracts ; arrangements by which the capti/ 
lece* j a stipulated sum for each horse. 

201. W'hat is the amount of the contracts f( 
articles ? — 'Fhat I do not remember. It is in all 
upon them, they arc not in my head. 

202. What is the nature of the contract wit 
articles? — 1 cannot separate them inU 
includes all. 

A'hat arrangements arc made to ascertaii 
piy to be kept in repair? — Periodical comi 

204. flould you say how often ? — Quarterly, . mk ; hi... always when a troop 
passes from the hands of one officer to another. c commanding officer generally 
performs the former duty himself. 
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205. What arc the arrangements at Bengal for providing horses for the remount ? 
— A considerable portion is supplied by the Honourable Company’s stud establish' 
ment, and the others are purchased from native dealers. 

ao6. Which do you think the prr'" vable moo*? — As to physical fxnver, 1 think 
the high cast northern horse purcl.i- ;^d from the dealers superior ; but tlic others 
are more traciable and less vicious. 

207. Jn =' .e parts ’.idia I believe there is no stabling for the horses ; stabling 
>r the horses ? — >lt is not used at Madras or Boiitbay ; but it has 
'in in use in Bengal, the stations of Nusserabad and Mhow excepted. 
^ stein is the mortality greatest, in or out of stable ? — I have not 
to answer the question ; it is a matter of dispute even amongst 

officers. 

' ^ tl •‘general’s staff the same at Bengal as those of a similar 
Jri 1 army in ot’*c*r parts of the world ? — Very nearly so; 
jers I ve a great d< -1 more to do than in any other part of 
jquainted with ; his rrespondence is greater, and the force 
ch larger. I had, a .Meerut, 28,000 men under my own 
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in Bengal. 

hat rule of promotion in the department of the general 
' the junior officers are promoted by seniority, the 

cstriction in regard to such appointments would be 
very good rule ; many an officer being well quali- 
' who has not the capacity to do justice to one of 

1 in India in indenting upon England for military 
ffie Military Board, I believe under instructions 

rt.y. opinion, be supplied with the greatest advantage 
A’i \inds of clothing and saddlery made and prr*''ared 
^Th« ’’■icdl stores are prepared with advantag the 
ch lo. 'te tlian they could be sent from Europe ; they 
iLuropean rticles, but they are cheaper, and employ the 
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of the staff at Bengal essentially differ from those at Madras 
luties of the general officer at Madras are of a wider natt re 
every detail of the service passing through him ; as, for iu- 
.^ansferred or discharged without the communication passing 
ihc officer and the staff of the district. I am not qualified to speak 

"•y- 

Do the utics of the Ad^ t’s and Quartermastcr^general’s departments at 
Bengal differ fro.n those e Madi . s' — ^’I'he duties at Madras are, as I have already 
said, more numerous in . Adjutant-general’s department; the Quartermaster- 
general’s establishment is entirely different ; lie has an efficient superintendence of 
quarters, of camp equi' '(le, and many other things not confined to the Quarter- 
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21 6. Are the tents supplied to the troops of the three Presidencies ofe similar 
construction? — No, I believe there ore three fiattcrns; each Presidency has its own 
pattern ; I mi^ht say more than I believe so, I know it to be so. 


‘"epdt of 
idvac 


pattern ; I mi^ht say more than I believe so, I know it to be so. 

217. Which description of teiTt do you |i>»fcr? — I am best acquainted with the 
llennal, which I know answers its purpose wry well. 

2 id. AV’oiild it be advantageous to the public service that the tenU should be ot 
an unifonu description throughout the three J ’residencies? — I do i» know that it 
would ; each being governed probably by the means of conveying tl^^ tfiat is the 
carriage. vTi 

219. Would it not enable a corps of one Presidency to inck^ ^ ^''epdt of 
another if the circumstances of the service should require it ? — 

220. Arc there any otlier articles of supply in which it would be fJ^pUagebus 

to tlie public service that the practice of tlie tlircoJ|^(s*?*‘*^ies should be assimi- 
lated? — Certainly; everything conncctjl with the flHna. 'J|^*'*||||jr‘'-r*‘'*^should be 
of the same description and proportioi^ that ou^ht w he, »' "c ^ 

221. What arc the duties pcculit^ to the Indian serv» ^ 7 ^ ol| by the 

medical officer of an European regimefc’? — They arc more n !Ai in other 

|)arts of the world ; their hospitals beiii^ in general very full have 

a double set of voluminous returns to prepare. . 

222. Do the duties of a surgeon to a native r<.;giincnl diffi f a sur^ 

gcon to an European regiment ? — ^'I'hey are essentially the sa 'i'ing out 

man in u hospital for lO in an European corps, they arc dilk.o 'V'ki 

degree. I have seen a regiment of .sepoys without one man in '^“^[litai * ^ 

223. Is the proportion of medical officcw **, native and fm ojiwn-.cgiment 
tlic same? — No, perfectly different; there is e>no inedical off^br to tlie native 
regiment, whereas three arc attached to each EG*'ykpead ''>gimenl, and at times tliat 
nnmhcr is insufficient; each has a sufficient establishni..ii of native assistants. 

224. What is the nature of the medical contracts which were formerly held by 
surgeons and assistant surgeons of an European and natjw'' '-orps ? — They furnished 
what arc called country medicines ; bedding and clot! ' "H a given amount for 
each European, and in native regiments so much per i •'O >• ''*'h for a hundred 
natives ; lint these contracts have been abolished. 

22.';. Has the substitution of the specilic allowan “PP.'office.r'’^’ c^ ^c 

of a corps been in your opinion generally beneflci|j^'-- 'll has‘^ 

ilie supply from the bands of a person who might .,,^3 .up 

supci intcridence in the proper hands. I do not r . beeV aul. 

22(i. Are the articles formerly supplied by the;!, ' ' ‘‘^Is, annUlbw ob- 
tained through the commissariat, of a superior * ‘^•‘‘^ilion? — I slioulU 

think superior ; and certainly in quantity very u what the patieiiM 

fmincily received. ^ ^ 

227. .Arc there any arrangements in* the I'kA’s regard to nuf .1 

offii uvLi, which in your opinion could, with propriety an^ ^ ntage, be inlroi^ d 
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cuvLi, winen in your opinion cuuia, witn propriety aiu^ . ntage, be iniroi^ d 
iliVh Company’s service ? — I do not know ql' any. 7 S^%edical regulation! of 


India are very liberal. 

228. There is a Company’s regulation, is th^.'l^iiot, which requires a specified 
period of. service as superintending surgeon or i ^jinber of the medical boa\;d, in 

f qrdcr 
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» 

order to entitle him to the higher scale of retiring pension r — Yes, 1 think 
there is. 

229. Will you favour us with your upiniun of that regulation ? — The medical 

officers 1 know think it a hardship that they should not have the same privilege A/...// 

of retiring the day they attain their new rank as field officers of the army have. 

230. Do you think it would be advantageous or otherwise to the service it 
the higher t^'iision could he obtained without such service, and the situation of 
superintcr g surgeon and member of the medical board be filled by selection ? — 

No doul)* would benefit, by bringing forward younger men j more active officers 
would lined by selection ; but every class in India is so attached to the 

senior' cuai it w’ould be a very high scale that would induce them to receive 

it as a . ir done them ; to receive it as a boon. 

231. ^ife you awnro tliat although it is the usage to promote to the medical 

board bv ' -'orit' ; is a power of selection vested in the Government - 
I believ 1 ne cr remember ' to have been exercised at llengal. 

232. Ullage to the publi' service in India that there should he 

a siiperi. iical officer, who hat .Iso had experience of diseases in other 

climates r — 1 iik so, 

233. Do yt . that previous service in India, as well as in other quarters of 
the w( is a iiification that should weigh in selecting for the appointment of 
inspect *’ His M jesty’s hospitals in India? — I do not think it indispensable. 

23 ' t \i.iy could the duties of His Majesty’s inspectors of hospitals of the 

Kir.^ iron, -cgulatcd so as to prevent collision between them anil the super- 
intending I* olficers of the Coiiqiany’s service? — I am not qualifioii to say. 

23.'). What I'C the jiarticular erviccs which have been pertormed by the in- 
spectors of hospitals of ti Kin .egiments in India .since their appointment, and 
in what respects may th ..’dicai practice of the two services have been improved 
by their introiluction ? — A more accurate registry is kept of the cases and their 
particular treatment, which has no doubt led loan improved practice ; and, 1 think, 
the registration of c- has been extended to the Company’s service since it has 
liecn introduced into /mg’s, 

236. Has it I'Mt ; sual to regulate battii to European officers according to 
f' disi Mice fro. '>e . A, on the ground that one of the greatest expenses to 
' wen 'OS as supplies from Europe ? — In Bengal, until 182 S, all 
tie i ere on 'mtta. ih the exception oi Allahabad and Fort William. 

2 re yi tha' familie.s of native commissioned officers arc oltcn 

left ii siat di from the pay of those officers not enul>ling them 

to make a pro f, . I am not aware of that fact in Bengal. In truth 

wc know nothii. ..h ..oow anything of their families ; but a subahdar ought 

'‘o be able from . . to realixe something considerable monthly. 

238. Have no, .y., native lummissioned officers of Bengal a dislike to put their 

is into the ranks as sepdys ; and do not these sons generally grow up idlers ?- 

I' lhink they do not like to enlist them as sepoys; but in general they ass’ ,r in the 
cultivation of their lands ; the lauds belonging to the family. 

239. Would not u icgulatiii' which, without giving any prior claim to promo- 
tion to sons of native officers, ,.vc them a trifle of increased monthly allowance and 

an 
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an exemption, except in very extreme cases, from corporal punishments, be an 
encouragement to native commissioned officers to place their sons in the ranks ? — 
Ves, I think it would. 

240. If a widow’s fund could be established by the native commissioned officers 
for their families, and they were agreed upon the amount of the subscription, as 
well as upon the principles upon w'hich it should be applied ; do you think it would 
merit the encouragement of Government, as tending to increase the jcfspectability 
of native officers, and consequently to elevate their condition, wh«b -. ificreased 
their attachment to the service? — I do not think that such a siibscriw* '•* is called 
for in Bengal ; nor would it be an easy matter to get the penuri^ls b^doo to 
agree with the extravagant Musselman as to the amount of such ption ; 

moreover, natives of liigh caste have a particular dislike to any inquiry made 
whatever into the circumstances of their families. 

2.:ti. You have said that it would be an advantage to^wri^^vi<pfi^c,have the 
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ofjly called 
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brother; that 
(ji'jbt that 
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Ordnance departments formed upon tl^ same principles 
it nut be an equal advantage to armie$ft|he troops of which 
upon to act together, to have the samL system of commissa 
answer I alluded to the Ordnance supplies, they being suitet 
IS to say, the same calibre, not to the department ; but there 
when troops meet on service it wonl^be found of very greiT 
all their establishments similar. 

242. Is the rejection of sepoys from all the other provinces 
Behar and Oude, founded on physical or moral considerations, or^ 
of both ? — They are not. The natives of the other north-west ^•3ces are not 
rejected, but they have a disinclination to enteji, our service ; in plr^ncal force they 
are quite equal to those of the provinces menlKKuii^i. 

243. Does a similar selection of some provinces am, . 
in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay? — Not to 
taken indiscriminately. 

244. In the provinces from which sepoys are taken, 
nately from all the inhabitants, or only from particular 
arc preferred, but there is no absolute rejection of a fin 

245. Is there any difficulty in procuring a sufficiei. 
there ever been any at the time when the native arc.. 


ejection of others prevail 
my knowledge ; they are 
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extended beyond their usual force ? — I never remer. 

246. Will you describe how the recruiting serv, is 
When a large number is to be raised at once, sn. p” 
provinces, TOhar and Oude, but generally recruits tire ub* 
ters. Recruits, relatives of the sepoys, are obtainable 
from the adjoining country. If they want a few men, 
when the men go home on leave or furlough, says, “ bring rAn?k your refatiof 
that is the manner in which the recruiting is carried oh. 

247f ,^)o you think that the half-castes ought to be admitted into either the 
Comp ay's native or European regiments as rank and file men ? — 1 see no objec- 
tion to their being allowed to enter into either branch of**the service ; but their 
services are more highly rated and better paid in nrany other lines. 

248. 
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248. To what rank in either service do you think tliey mi^ht, with bcneilt to the 
State, be permitted to rise? — I think there is so strong u prejudice against them on 
the part of the natives, it is better that tiicy should not be admitted into the rank 
of officers ; it is better to keep them distinct in the regular army. 

249. Is military Dogging practised in the native army in India ? — In Bengal it 
has been abolished, except for three or four specified crimes ; and the rule of the 
service is, t t when a lash has been indicted upon a sepoy, he is i/i«o facto dis- 
charged IV' that time. 

250. ' . are those crimes ? — Military insubordination in all its branches, 

deserti( d theft. 

25 1 . he punishment inflicted with or without court martial ? — Always by 

court mauial, and sentence cunnot be executed without the consent of the general 
officer coit'’”'"idinp ivision. That is, it goes through very much greater form 
than it d> .ce. 


23 Februaiy 

Sir SicaU^. 


252. ; s a common crime ii the native army in Bengal? - No ; of 

tlircc yea 3 men, I had three i tances in the whole time, and two in 

those were irui mioderate use of opiiim. 

253. Have . :ive troops an objection to serve in one part of India rather 

than in s' luther > ■ — 'I'he sepoys of the Bengal army have a noted aversion to 
extend i *• service to any great distance from their homes ; they thereby lose the 
advantage ' ‘''■eir furloughs and the communication with their families, which 
they think co ally necessary ; the stations at Mhow, Saugur, and Neemuch are 
therefore mu diked. 


254. Are th< , in fact moved to any part of India ? — Not further than I have 
specified ; these arc the exireme stations. 

255. Is it an object of ambition with an officer of rank and character to com- 
mand a native regiment? — On service I think it is, but at other times they would 
rather be in the enjoyment of a lucrative staff appointment. 

236. Is the .situation ' consideration of native officers in the regiments such as 

to procure for them a | r degree of respect from officers and men t — I tliink it 
is ; hut every man has own separate character ; money gives them weight in 

inr''a in the eyes of the .i, and if there is a little deficiency in character it is 
ma. their hav ing u od income. 

2, t be the dit improper to appoint native officers to situations of high 

milit. mmaiv' it it not be advisable to appoint them to advantageous 
civil a, .ntme; nvat or good conduct ? — I should be glad to see them 

appointed to sui jations, but they are in general occupied by persons who 

have been brougi icm from the lowest stages ; they would expect to come 

i ' at the top of c. . ..from tlieir age and rank. 

58. Do the iih.tve troops carry their families about with them? — ^'I'lie Bengal 
s lys do not ; the Madras' do, in considerable numbers ; by families, I mean 
inlunts and women and children. 


239. May he not assign part of his pay to his family wdien absent ? — Yes ,* 
family remittances are frequent. 

260. How far does interest from Europe prevail over tlie just claims of deserving 
officers serving in India? — A good introduction may be a useful thing in India as 

elsewhere ; 
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clscwliere ; but I think the officers of the Bengal army in general are selected for 
their merit and qualities, and by no means from such recommendations. 

2G1. Have you observed any change in that respect since you first went to 
India ; I mean, has merit become less efficacious tlian before ; have you observed 
that merit of late years has been less efficacious in procuring promotion, and 
interest more efficacious than formerly?— I am not aware of any such change. 
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Major-General Sir THOMAS REYN ELL, called in 


. ‘"Yed. 

263. How long have yon served in India, and in whal^a r ? — 1 served in 
India on the Madras establishment from February 1805 until tyctobet. 1807, on 
the Staff, as an Aid dc-canip and us Military Secretary, acting for lort time 
as Deputy Adjutant-general of the King’s troops, and as DeputVa^^.ff fermaster- 
gencral of the King's troops in India. I landed again in India i^TOp;" beginning of 
the year 1822, and 1 left India in the beginning of the year |^.Jt ; during the 
whole of the latter period I was Major-general upon the Staff, anl.i(Jominanding the 
Meerut or north-west division. 

264. Wliat is your opinion of the discipline, spirit and efficiency of the native 

army, both of Bengal and Madras? — I almost fear to give an opinion of the 
Madras, it is such a long lime since I served tliere ; great alterations have taken 
place since that period. '?>h 

2(15. The discipline, spirit, and efficiency r — W'ith i i •* 1 to the discipline of the 
native army of Bengal, I think it extraordinary, conside uihe difficulties they have 
to contend with in instruction ; at the same time it ibfcertain degree impeded, 
because that which the sepoys learn so soon evapoffes-ti, if I may ir d'^pord. 
Regimentally, one secs a battalion exercise in an extraordinary inaniit^.op when 
you come to maiueuvre in large bodies the sepoys act mid • .great T p..ntage 
of knowing little themselves perfectly, and but ilb|,uiide) ‘"^len ordqg tj,iat are , 
given in a foreign language ; but a good deal of this may by the activity 

and exertions of good commanding and other officers. ,eaeral state of diseW 

pline I think good ; they are subordinate ; they are patieijf'Pljind they are certaipb" 
oliedient to their orders. I consider them to be aniinutc.l by a good 4 ' t, 
and 1 have had a good opportunity of witnessing* it in the late service l| re 

Blmripore. 'I’liere I have seen Uicm in the trenches, working at very laborious 
cmployinenis, and, I believe, contrary to their own religious feelings. 1 think that 
some disinclination to work in this manner appeared at first; but when it was 
explained to be a military duty they performed it with good will. 1 consider them, 
generally speaking, an efficient army, the Bengal army. • 


ififi. tiave 
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266. Have you observed any difference in the work between the seix>ys from dif- 
ferent districts in the same presidency ?— Yes, I think I have. Feb ruary 1832. 

2G7. Have you observed any difference in the w’ork between different sepoys of iviajor-Gcn. 
the same presidency ? — 1 should say the Oude men generally were the best SirTh'StmReynrii. 
soldiers. 

268. Do you think that the native soldiers are in general satisfied with their 
respective conditions, and well affected to their employers ? — 1 certainly do. 

269. * Is the military service of the Company popular with the natives? — I think 
it popular .vith the natives, inasmuch as they look forward, in the course of time, to 
deriving a solid benefit from it by promotion, or by some provision in retiring. 

270. What are the habits of the native soldier ; is he orderly and easily 
inanage<l ' —I think his habits arc very orderly, and I think they are very easily 
managed. 

271. ‘ as ct' vpared with the European soldier; I mean, as to order and 

being ei • — I think he is much more orderly than European soldiers in 

genera), e circumstance of his not being .so given to drink. 

272. e feelings of the native soldier towards his European officer? — 

I think that d ..O') in a great measure upon the conduct of the European officer 
to him. 

273. "^as any change observable, in this respect, during your command ? —None 
whatever, tliat is, individually speaking. 

274. V\ i,dt are the pay and allowance of the sepoys in the presidency of 
Hengal ? — I <*. > not exactly know ; I believfe it is difierent according to their service ; 
from five rupee ^ to seven rupees a mqnlh, I think it is, as well as I recollect it. No 
accounts are kept in ledgers with the sepoys, as in the King’s service ; they are 
paid their money monthly, in tlie manner tliat domestics are paid in that country. 

275. How is their rate of pay as compared with the price of labour in the 
country? — It is to the advantage of the soldier, I think ; lather to the advantage of 
the soldier. 

276. Is there any d 'ence in the several provinces of Bengal ? — No, I believe 
none. Do you mean oint of expense r 

277. No, the pay? I believe not. 

278 And comparisoi. di labour? — No, I believe not. 

what respects do the accommodations, equipments, or allowances of the 
sepi he field, in cantonment, differ from those^f the European soldiers of 
the I servic' 'r in India or in other parts of the world ? — The allowances 

difi'ci nis pa . .us a difference in pay, and a difference in food, and a dif- 
ference in provi jarters; for instance, the sepoy makes his own hut, whereas 

the European is ,d with a barrack in the cantonment. There is some differ- 
' -nqe ; I believe tt . ivf.ig’s troops have a small allowance more ; there are differ- 

:es of allowance certainly, greater allowances ; the officers have advantages. 

1 lave it by recollection, that in the various ranks there is an allowance of batta, 
which adds considerably to the. income of officers serving in India. 

280. Is the diffei'ence in the pay and' allowance 01 the native soldiers in the 
different presidencies matter of complaint or discontent ?— I never heard that it 
was. 

E.I.— V. 
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281. Should you think it important to equalize them? — I certainly should, as far 
as it could be done consistently with the peculiarities of each presidency ; and I con- 
sider that great benefit has arisen from the arrangements that have taken place 
lately to put the three presidencies as much upon the same system of payment as 
possilrle, and I believe that it has taken place to a very great extent. 

282. Do you think it necessary that an European officer of an Indian corps 
should lx: trained up with them through the different steps of promotion? — I cer- 
tainly do, because it gives him the great advantage of becoming acquainted with the 
same native soldiers ; in short, of knowing and being known, which 1 consider of 
very great importance for the good of the service. 

283. Do the officers live much among the men ? — I think not. 

284. Do they more or less so than in European regiments? — Certainly less so. 

285. Do you think the native officers are sufficiently encouraged ? — I think not; 



-^re to the 
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but great encouragement was given, as far as possible, by 
native officers ; and the European officers were exhorted to 
in their manners and communications with them. 

286. Is there any additional encouragement that you 
None, further than what might be dictated by good sense and 
ing up an intercourse between the officers, between the native and ,t'''7iropcan officers 
of the same regiments. 

287. To what rank of officers can natives be raised? — ^To the rank of subahdar- 
major. 

288. Might they with advantage be admitted to higher rank? — I cannot see any 
advantage that would arise from it. 

289. The rule as to batta is not the, same in all the presidencies? — I believe it 
has been assimilated as much as possible in latter years. 

290. You cannot speak as to any [larticular distinction? — No. 

291. In what way do the different branches of the Company’s or King’s army 

come under the halt-battu regulation in Bengal ? — 1 can only speak from recollec- 
tion in the instances of a few particular stations, five I th’^^ .here arc. Fort William 
has always been a half-batta station, I believe. F i 

292. Do you think the pay and allowance of the C ^tiany’s European officers 

arc sufficient in the several ranks in Bengal ? — I think fftytii sufficient, bqf-*''tt9iore 
than sufficient ^ ’ of' 

293. In Bengal are th^ habits of expense excessive in tlif^ officers 'ould 

say not. " . \,‘i?;' 

' 294. Is there any difference of late years in that respt should tluy they 

were more expensive formerly. 

293. Are they more expensive in Bengal than at Madij.^^ ‘CUf should say not; ^ 
I should say not, from what I hear and from what I have lear^. . *• 

296. What is your opinion as to establishing different rates of allowance in I . 
field and in cantonment? — I think it beneficial, inasmuch as that the expense inLhe 
field is so much g^ter, from various contingencies. 

297- How long has the practice of equal allowance in pieace and war prevailed in 
Bengal ? — 1 really cannot recollect ; I think it was since Lord Wellesley’s time, 
certainly. 

298. ;^Do 
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208. 4 )o you' know for wHnt reason that arrangement was made ? — With a view „ ' 
to decrease the public eitliense. *7 FebruH2| 18.1-2. 

299. What effect has'^ it pl^uced on the spirit and efficiency of the army ? — Ma>>r-Gcii. 

1 should think not a bad effect, neither one or the other. SirTkomatReyndi. 

300. Are the European, officers of the Company’s service satisfied with tlieir 
condition?*^When 1 had an opportunity of seeing them they were perfectly satis- 
fied ; but 1 understand since that some orders have been issued that have rendered 
them very much dissatisfied. 

301. Do they possess many advantages peculiar to that service? — ^They do ; but 
they are counterbalanced by many disadvantages, such as climate, unavoidable ex- 
pense of living, &C. 

302. Are- not some of those advantages of very recent date? — Not that 
I know of. 

303. V’ the effect of the relative condition of the two services, with respect 

to the ri ' ‘ -ulate the promotion of His Majesty’s and the Company’s 
officers ? 1 know, it is satisfactory ; every thing has been done to put 

them as ni. ■ a level as possible within late years. ' 

304. Which . the two classes of officers are relatively more advanced in their 
promotion, in tt.c ranks of field officer, captain, and subaltern ? — I Should think they 
would be found pretty much the same, with the exception of the advantage the 
King’s officers iiave to advance themselves by purchase. 

305. Do field officers of the King’s or Company's service obtain the greater num- 
ber of divisional or statioiial commands ? — ^The advantage is with the Company’s 
certainly, from the circumstance of their having so few officers in proportion in the 
very high ranks. 

306. Are officers of the King’s service eligible to hold siich appointments on the 
general staff as those of Brigade Major, Adjutant-general or Assistant Adjutant-gene- 
ral of the division or station at which his regiment may be serving ?—^Hc is not. 

307. How far, in your opinion, would it be equitable that he should be so } — 

I should think, accordin'^ 0 the proportion of the number of the Kinsr’s regiments 
in India. 

30S. Would it, in you. .pinion, be advantageous to the two services if the army 
of the f' 'paiiy were to be made a King’s army ?— I should think so. 

3G what principle could such a transfer be made?— By the Indian army 
being g’s colonial army. 

3i( >uld y*'- .bat case unitej the three armies, as has sometimes been 
suggesu„r — 1 tl t. 1 would have them separately; the colonial Madras 
army, the colonia ! army, and the colonial Bombay army. 

. 311. Does the (. ind-money, of 400 rupees per month, to an officer in com- 

V ’d of a regiment, loperate as an inducement to mod officers to remain with their 
c . s rather than seek employment on the generals staff? — 1 should think it does, 
becv.use there arc so few staff situations that would place him in a more lucrative 
position. 

312. Is there a rule from the Court of Directors, requiring that only a certain 
proportion of officers should be absent from their re^ments on the staff at one 
time ? — There is. 

1 1.— V. D 2 
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313. Has it been efficacious in equalizing the number of officers available for 
duty in their corps ?— I believe it has. It is but of recent date. 

314. Do you think that the rule, strictly adhered to, limits too much the selec- 
tion of suitable officers for staff employ? — I think not. 

315. Would the formation of a certain number of skeleton corps, wUli the view 
of substituting an officer of a skeleton corps in the place of a staff absentee, lie 
a more eligible mode of obtaining the required number of officers with their regi- 
ments ? — 1 certainly think it would be a good arrangement, inasmuch as it would 
tend to tlie efficiency of the corps. 

316. As that would make a difference in the promotion, it would be requisite 
that the officer who leaves the corps should be entitled to general promotion beyond 
the one who is next. in 8ucces.sion in the regiment? — To general promotion, that is 
fair enough, but not to regimental ; the one from the .skeleton corps would come in 
junior injhe rank. 


317. The officer going out should be entitled to general pi»ir>'-' 
of his commission ? — Certainly. 

318. Supposing that promotion could in any way be equalizoc. 


oj 
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duction of such a plan, do you think that the irregularities of^|jg>otnotion which 
would be occasioned by it would be an objection ? — I think it would be a very 
great disadvantage, the irregularities would ; at the same time it would be optional 
to officers to accept the staff situation or not. 

319. When troops are in the field, and brigaded, are not the King’s officers 
equally eligible with the Company’s to the brigade staff ?•— -They are. 

320. You have given your opinion that str.ff situations should be proportionably 
given to tbe King’s and the Company’s officers when not in the field : do you 
think that the officers of His Majesty’s service should be employed on general or 
other staff, without reference to their period of service in India, and a knowledge 
of the native languages ? — Certainly not. The choice of the King’s officers to staff 
situations should be regulated by the period they have been in India, and by their 
known acquaintance witli Indian iiabits, and with the iaij^niagc. 

32 1. What IS the proportion of corps on full and hab y,tta, and on full and half 

tentage, at the presidency of Bengal? — I should think%in eighth of the army on 
half, and the rest on full. I cannot correctly say. Yj., 

322. Arc the stations in the Lower Provinces of Bengal more expen ^ ®com- 

pared with those of the Upper Provinces ?— I think not. I should thu , /as in 
favour of the Lower Provinces. f >cpe v 

323. Do you suppose that the expenses to which an c leref (jS nece*inly ex- 
posed, are greater or less at Bengal than at Madras or B; — I should think 

not ; as far as 1 know, I should say not. - 

324. Which presidency do you consider the least expensive to an Euroe 
officer? — I really cannot say; I suppose they are prptty much alike. It dep| 
upon the individuals pretty much. 

325. Before the stations in the Lower Provinces of Bengal were reduced to half 
batta, with house-rent, the officers were generally, I conclude, in the receipt of full 
batta ? — ^They were, I believe, with the exception of those at Fort William, for whom 
barracks were provided. 

326. li^nd 
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326. And were in the receipt of the same allowances in garrison or cantonment 
as in the field ? — Yes, because they were always considered to he ready for the field. 

327. Has it been in your knowledge, that officers called upon suddenly to take 
the field, have not been provided with adequate funds to meet the requisite cx> Sir 
penses of marching, saved fronj the spare rate of allowance ? — It has not. 

328. Do subalterns generally live up to tho actual allowance when on full, as 
well as <m half batta with bouse*rent? — I should think the instances of those who 
do not are very rare. 

329. If in receipt of higher allowance, would tliey be likely to save with 
a view to a furlough to Europe or eventual retirement? — Perhaps some few would, 
but I should think the generality would not. 

330. Would any equalization between the full and the half batta be desirable ; 
that is, taking from one and adding to the other?— I should think it would. It 
would be V. <jfJittle felt, I should think. 

33 V ^'jvm ^^trs in the receipt of full tent allowance always provided with the 
requisite t ^ *' c*ge and equipments? — They usually have their camp equipage, 

and are sn'(ip\.^;.,f.d have baggage animals. 

332. How and in what manner arc the tents and equipments of European 
officers mustered and examined, in order to ascertain that they are in good and 
efficient order? — I believe that that is rarely; he usually has his camp equipment, 
and the carriage animals are so easily hired, you never press an officer to have them 
unless he actually requires them. The allowance is given for providing him with 
quarters ; the allowance is meant to meet the expense of providing him with a 
house, which he is obliged to do on arriving at his station. 

333* Be so good as to state any observation that may occur to you in regard to 
the system of Indian tentage, not comprised in your answers to the preceding 
queries? — Every officer is invariably provided with tents; and as animals can 
always at least as far as my own station went, be procured for hire at the 
moment, I do not think there is any necessity for altering the system that prevails. 

334. Do officers in the Company’s service prefer service with a native to an 
European corps ? — They do. 

335. Is it customary for European officers, on their first arrival in India, to serve 
with an R'jropean corps before they are attached to a native regiment? — 1 believe 
not t.|;? Cai' 

33-‘: 'ight it not be desirable that they should do so ? — Certainly very desirable. 

33,' .V'*^y I 3sk what measures are taken to impress upon the minds of young - 
officer^. *4 impor|)Uirs of respecting the prejudices of the native soldiers? — I should 
imagine that thatjld fV-.^ds entirely upon the feeling, and the capacity I may say, of 
the officer under vi nose command he is placed; or rather, the good sense. 

«Iu^ 38. What has been the effect of grantiivg the brevet rank of captain to the 

.spiterns of the King’s and the Company’s service of 15 years' standing, on the 
rcLUve condition of the two kerviccs ? — ^'Fhe effect is felt very triflingly, except at 
courts martial and garrison duties. 

339. Is the measure of equal advantage to a King’s as to a Company's officer ? — 
Certainly ; and I will add, of very little advantage to either, except the gratification 
that an old subaltern feels from being called captain. 

,* . 340. Is 
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. 340. Is tliere, in your opinion, any olyection to the grant of the hrevet ranic of 

jy ht ii ruary \ ji. ligutenant-colonel and of major respectively, to officers in the Company’s servi^ 

M'djor-tieii. holding the situation of adjutant-general, quat^eiynaster-general, and of deputy in 
Su Thimms Rfvticll. cach, as in His Majesty’s service, if at the time of their eppoiotment they had not 
tliat rank r — I should rather object to it. 

341. May 1 ask why ? — From the nature of their service.. 

342. They have a temporary rank; — A temporary official rank, superior to their 

army rank. • 

343. Do you think it advantageous or otherwise that there should be one Com- 
mander-in-chief for the three armies, and a commander of the forces to manage 
the details of each presidency ? — 1 should think nut, from tlie circumstance of the 
immensity of detail into which that chief would have to go. 

344. Is it, in your opinion, of importance that an officer holding the situation of 

Commander-in-chief in India should previously have served in th^ country? — 
I think so ; 1 think it would be of great advantage to the chief well as 

to the service generally. *^77 oJi 

345. In like manner, what period of service in India would it\J /•wLdlo that a 
general officer on the staff of His Majesty’s army should have piloid before ho is 
appointed to such command r — I should sa^ from hve or six years would be quite 
sufficient. In five or six years he would gam that general knowledge of India and 
Indian circumstances that would enable him to perform the duty. 

346. You would apply the same to an officer holding the situation of adjutant or 
quartermaster-general or the King's forces in India? — I think not. It might be 
desirable, but not so necessary. 

347. Have officers of the Company’s service been in command of the army in 
India? — No, not that I know of. They have commanded in the presidencies 
temporarily. 

348. Is there any and what difficulty in the reduction of the cavalry and infantry 
of the Company’s service by whole regiments ? — None that I know of. The officers 
arc usually seconded on the other regiments, and the men transferred to cor|:is to 
make up the deficiency ; the rest is disbanded. 

34Q. Has any such reduction of regular regiments of cavalry or infantry come 
under your knowledge since the introduction of regimental promotion iii^i tqG ? — 
None. ti' 

350. Is service in India more or less advantageous than service in |op His 

Majesty’s colonies in which you may have served? — I think it is inore\ the 
higher ranks, but not to the lower. -h > 'tt'’ 

351. 1 think you have not served regimentally in India ?-^reft,^ 

352. Has any discontent been expressed by officers or men Oii removal from a 

presidency at which the allowances were relatively higher, to another at whic.'-^ 
they were less ?— Not within my knowledge. { *. 

353. Do you think that these differences are of sufficient importance to call'ior 
the adoption of a general measure which would put the three aimies on precisely 
the same footing ? — I certainly fliink that the three armies should be put on as 
nearly a similar footing .as it possibly could be done. Every shade of difference 
should be got rid of that could be possibly effected. 

354 - 
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354. Do His Majesty’s officers when in command of a division or station, being , 
of a superior but inferior regimental rank to the Company’s officers, expe- 

rience any difference in the amount of remuneration attached to such command r — Major-tiieii. 

I think not. He gets whatever is allotted to the station he commands. sirThomas Rfumli, 

355. Do the Company’s officers in general avail themselves of the privilege of a 
furlough to Europe on the pay of their rank, for three years, after completing an 
actual service in India ?■>— I should say not, unless they have some strong motive 
for it. 

356. Do you know what prevents them ?— Their want of means. 

357. Have you observed in officers who have been on furlough to Europe a 
strong disinclination to return ; — Certainly not. 

358. Do you think that the effect of tiie furlough regulation, when officers have 
availed themselves of it, has been an inducement to them to save up with a view to 
their eventual^jj^tirement on full pay, when they have served the required period of 
22 years ?— j™, 7jld doubt it. 

359. D> ^ " e usually like to complete their 22 years without the interme- 

diate break' ot '..^;'>ree years’ furlough in Europe? — I should think so, if by chance 
they are in gooo situations in India ; that is, hold lucrative situations. 

360. Do officers in general avail themselves of the retiring regulation? — A good 
proportion do ; 1 would not say a great proportion, but a proportion do. 

361. You do not mean to say half? — No, certainly not A proportion do; but 
not so many as remain to serve. 

362. What is your opinion of the command-money arrangement, which prevents 
a colonel in receipt of off-reckonings, ^when jn command of his regiment, from 
drawing at the same time the allowance attached to such command?— I was not 
aware that such was the case. 

363. There being a regulation that prevents a colonel in the receipt of off* 
reckoning from receiving the command money of 400 rupees per month, what is 
your opinion of that regulation for the public service ? — I think it is a wise regu- 
lation. 

364. What are the rules in force in regard to the repairs of arms and accoutre- 
ments in the King’s and Company’s service ?— In the King’s service they remain 
the sain^ in every other part of the world, I think ; and the Company’s are 
repain;;} Car the regiment, by the armourer also. 

365'.''^’ ,<.ere not an allowance to officers commanding companies, for that pur- 
pose ?-» . -‘^re is. 

366. . le the repairs more serviceably performed regimentally than at the general 
magazine ? — I should think not. 

367. What are the rules at Bengal in regard to the victualling of the European 
soldier?— He is victualled by contract ; a certain sum is stopped for his ration; 
the supply of meat is by contract ; butchers supply and bakers supply the regiments 
with meat and bread. Nothing can be better than the supnly of meat and bread 
to Europeans in India ; the whole time I commanded at Meerut I never recol- 
lect a complaint coming to me about meat or bread. 

368. Then you naturally prefer that arrangement to the soldiers supplying them- 
selves ?-— Certainly. They could not supply themselves. , 

,* 369. Is 
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369. Is the practice of inebriety more or less fiequent among the European sol- 
diers than formerly ?•— The canteen was not established in my time, and therefore 
I cannot speak to that. 

370. What has been the effect of soldiers’ libraries which have been sent out by 
the Company for their use ? — I fear that they are not ao inuch frequented by the 
.soldiers as we could wish. I found very few of them w'ent to the library. I first 
established it at Meerut, and I found it very little frequented by the soldiers. 

371. What other methods are resorted to for diverting the minds of thb soldiers 
u’hcii not on duty and shut up in their barracks ?• -None that I can mention, except 
by libraries within themselves, from whence books arc lent ; they are not lent 
hooks from the general libraries : in some regiments they had libraries of their own, 
and the men read on their beds. 'I'here was nothing else to resort to for amuse* 
ment in the barracks, nothing that 1 ever heard of. 

372. Were regimental schools frequently in the corps under vour orders r- 
In all the European corps, and I may add excellent ones, partiuilfK’^ood in the 
Company's horse-artillery ; they had a fine library also. Uj 

373. Were they well attended? — Very well attended. I bo and 70 

men of the horse-artillery at the school. 

374. Arc there not generally public fives’ courts established at each station? — 
Yes, there are. 

375. The half-caste children of European soldiers, us welt as the children of 
European w'omcn, are taught in sonic school, are they not r — They are, invariably. 

376. Does the clergyman of the station visit these schools, and exercise any 
degree of superintendence over them? — Ilq^does, constantly. 

377. At what age are these childi;en removed to the orphan-school at the pre- 
sidency to which they belong? — I do not exactly recollect ; I believe it is only done 
with vacancies ; it is nut done generally. 

37S. In what manner are the children of European soldiers employed when they 
have left the orphan-school, and are too old to attend the regimental one ? — There 
is no employment for them, except becoming drummers in the native regiments. 

379. Are any of the half-caste descendants of European soldiers ever enlisted 
into an European regiment? — Sometimes as drummers ; but rarely. 

380. Is the half-caste population in the neighbourhood of an Euromian canton- 

ment generally considerable ? — In the neighbourhood of the cantojCl' where 
I resided it was very inconsiderable. w 

381. Is it more or less on the increase? — I should think not tViP'jon the 
increase. 

382. Are many of the sons of European soldiers by European mothers, when 
of a proper age, enlisted into the regiments of the King’s or the Company’s 
service ?— Usually into their own regiments, I think. 

383. When a King’s regiment is ordered to England, do the soldiers generally 
prefer volunteering into another that has to remain ?~They do. 

384. Are they permitted so to do? — Such has been the rule of the service hitherto. 

385. In fJbint of expense it is advantageous, is it not? — Undoubtedly. 

$86. What are the duties of sergeants-major and quartermaster-sergeants of 
a native corps? — Generally, I think, superintending the drill, 

387, Are 
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387. *ATe those tw o persons much in communication rtith the natives, or the 

contrary? — They are certainty in communication with the natives a good deal ; at ‘e wruar; tft}*'- 
least as much as their language will permit of. Mnj„r den. 

388. Has it happened that they have acquired earlier intelligence of the dissatis- SirTiomax Rei/nr//. 
faction of the corps than the European commissioned officers ? — Not that I ever 

heard of. 

3Sp. In the absence of European commissioned officers, would the command of 
a native corps devolve upon the senior European non-connnis.sioned officer, or the 
senior native commissioned officer? — 1 should say the senior native commissioned 
officer. 

390. Is the relative situation of an European non-commissioned officer in 
a native corps preferable to that of a non>commissioned officer in an European 
corps? — I think not. 

391. Are they sufficient to make it preferable for men of good character to seek 
such employni it in a native corps as sergeant-major or quartermaster-sergeant ? — 

Certainly. 

392. Have difficulties ever been experienced in obtaining suitable men for the 
situation of sergeant-major and quartermaster-sergeant of a native corps? — None 
whatever, that I know of. 

393. Do sergeants in an European regiment volunteer to the situations of sergeant- 
major and quurtcrmaster-sergeant in native corps ? — They do sometimes ; but the 
appointment is usually to a deserving intelligent private, I think. 

394. Arc there at present us many European non-commissioned officers ivith 
a native corps as is desirable, or could^ their service, in your opinion, be altogether 
dispensed with?-— I think there are quite sufficient of them ; and I do not think 
their services could well be dispensed with. 

SQ.*)- What, in your opinion, is the number of European officers, including the 
command and stall' of the corps, which you think arc requisite to be present with 
a regiment of cavalry of eight troops ? — 1 think it would be desirable to have two 
thirds. 

396. Two thirds besides the commandant and the staff.? — Yes. 

397. The same with a regiment of infantry? — And the same with a regiment-of 
infantry A'' it could be. 

39';‘‘^^^*^at number of European officers do you think rcqui.site for a troop of 
nativr: | .,c-artillcry of six pieces?— I should think four; that is, to make 
allowh • • ‘-^ifor those who are away from casualties. 

399. Aither when serving with a brigade, or detached on separate command r — 

Serving with a brigade, perhaps less might do ; but to belong to the troop I would 
have four. 

400. Present ? — No, I should think three. 

401. An establishment of four, with three present?— Yes. 

402. The same with respect to a company of native foot-artillery of six pieces ? 

— 1 should think the same ; yes. 

403. What are the duties respectively discharged by the Europ^n and native 
officers of a troop or company? — The native officers do a great deal of the internal 
duty.of the company, and the European officers in the held and on duty. . 

e!i. — V. E 404. Is 
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404. Is the European officer in communication much witi) the men of liis troop 
or company when not on parade ? — 1 should think not a great deal. 

405. Is there generally any communication between the European and native 
officers of a troop or company when not on duty r — There is. 

406. Roth as regards the duty and otherwise ?—A little otherwise, 1 should think ; 
but on points of duty there is. 

407. Are the men paid by the European officer of the troop or company? — 
They are, with the assistance of the pay-havildar. 

408. By whom is the money conveyed from the European officer to the trooper 
or soldier r— -By the havildar; from the European officer to the pay-havildar of 
the troop or company. 

409. Docs the European officer of a troop or company investigate the com- 
plaints of the men under bis charge previous to their being laid before the com- 
manding officer of the corps ? — He is expected so to do. 

410. How often and at what particular times are such complaints inquired into 
and decided by the commanding officer ? — That I cannot answer ; it depends 
entirely upon the arrangement of the commanding officer ; difficrently in different 
regiments. 


Jovis, 1 " die Martii, 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir THOMAS REYNELL, again called in and examined. 

411. What duties are generally discharged by the adjutant of the regiment: 
it is an European adjutant to the native corps, is it not? — It is an European 
adjutant. 

4 1 2. What duties are generally discharged by the European adjutany:^^ a native 

regiment? — He superintends the drill; he parades and inspects allW \<s and 
commands, receives and issues orders, and in fact performs duties ^ P simi- 
lar to those of an adjutant of an European regiment as possible. '' 

413. Does he personally communicate with the men, or through the medium of 
native officers of his troop or company? — I should think, through the native 
officers : there may be times when he communicates direct with the men, according 
as he is familiar or otherwise with the native language. I believe the regular 
thing is through the native officer. 

414. What are the particular duties assigned to a quartermaster and interpreter 
of a native regiment ? — The duties are united in one person : he has the whole of 
the camp equipments, and what we call the regimental establishment, under his 
care. As quartermaster he has the chalge of and superintends the camp equip- 
ments and establishment, and all the do'ties with regard to ammunition, and e,very 

duty 
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duty th9t a quartermaster of an European regiment has to perform ; and at courts 
martial or courts of inquiry be acts as an interpreter. 

415. Are these duties sufficiently extensive to incapacitate hini from taking the 
command of a troop or company also ? — I should think so. 

416. Does the appointment act as an inducement to European officers generally 
to study the native language ?— Certainly. 

417. Are there any other encouragements requisite, in your opinion, to induce 
European officers to study the native language ? — ^There is hardly any staff situa- 
tion to which an officer is eligible that does not in itself hold out to him the en- 
couragement ; I mean, incite him to learn the language. 

418. Is a preference given to officers who do understand the language ? — 
I sliouid think it a very great motive in the appointment. 

419. How many effective officers, including the commandant and regimental 
staff, are generally present with native regiments?- -Within my knowledge it has 
varied so much, that I really cannot give an answer with any chance of being 
correct. 

420. Do jemadars rise by seniority to the higher rank of subahdar? — In- 
variably. 

421. By seniority? — By seniority; rarely, if ever, by recommendation, except 
that it may happen from some extraordinary act in the held. 

422. What is the rule adopted with regard to the selection of subahdar-major 

of the regiment? — If with seniority the individual combines other qualities, he 
probably will receive the appointment from his seniority in the regiment ; hut 
1 have known instances of the apgpintment being given without reference to 
seniority. ^ 

423. Is the appointment made on the recommendation of the commanding 
officer, or does the Commander-in-chief exercise his discretion in appointing a subah- 
dar-major r — Mostly at tlie recommendation of the commanding officer. 

424. Are the present inducements, in respect to promotion, such as to attach 
the native officers permanently to the service? — ^They are. 

425. Have the subahdars been more active in their duties since the introduction 
of the distinction of subahdar-major? — It certainly has given fresh excitement to 
the performance of their duty. 

426. Can you suggest to the Committee any mode of quickening the promotion 
of tlie. 'ia^ /e officers? — I really cannot, except by pensioning them at an earlier 
perioc.' Lain is usually the case. 

427. t’ou think the appointment of a subahdar-major to each flank company 
desirable? — It would be desirable. Anything that would hold out to native 
officers additional rewards should be done, if it could be effected without any very 
great expense. 

428. Has it come within your knowledge that native officers have been appointed 
as aides-de-camp to general dfficers? — Never. 

429. What would be your opinion as to such an employment, of course at the 
option of the individual general officer : 1 mean in addition to his European one ? 
— It might be desirable, if the general officer spoke the language so well as to be 
able to profit by intercourse or communication with him. 
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430. Has it not been customary at some of the presidencies to rew ard distin- 
giiished native officers by appointing them as killedars of forts, or granting them an 
allowance fora palanquin? — I do not recollect any being appointed to be killedars 
of forts. I recollect particularly native officers receiving in reward of service 
a palanquin and monthly allowance. 

431. What proportion may the allowance of a sepoy bear to the wages of labour 
in that part of India in which you have been serving; — !• should think as^four to 
seven. I should think the sepoy has nearly double what the loweat work*man or 
common labourer has. 

432. Do you think the regulation of the European service, of increasing the pay 
of a soldier in proportion to his length of service, could with propriety and advan- 
tage be extended to the native soldier in India ? — I certainly do. 

433- In that case perhaps, in future enlistments, you would lower the commenc- 
ing rate of pay, and add to it progressively ? — No, I do not think that would answer; 
any arrangement that would lower at once the commencing rate of pay would be 
ohji'ctiouable. 

434. Does it frequently occur that upon the removal of a native regiment from 
the Upper to the Lower Provinces of Bengal desertions take place? — Never, to my 
recollection, to any great extent ; but it has happened certainly in some instances, 
and generally upon leaving places where they had been recruited. 

435. Are you of opinion that the existing scale of allowances to native officers 
and non-commissioned officers is susceptible of any improvement? — Yes, 1 think 
so. I think the jemadars have too small a pay in proportion to the subahdars. 

1 think the subahdars arc very fairly paid ; l^ut the difference between the havildar 
and the jemadar is not sufficient 

436. What is the nature of the arrangements by which saddlery and horse 
appointments are supplied and kept in repair, at the presidency of Bengal ? — By the 
allowance to tlie troop captains. 

437. What is the amount of the contract ? — I do not exactly recollect what is 
the amount. I believe it is much the same as is made to a captain of European 
cavalry. 

438. What are the arrangements to ascertain that the articles are efficiently sup- 
plied and kept in repair ? —By regimental inspection of the commanding officer. 

439. How frequent ? — I believe monthly. 

4^0. What are the arrangements at Bengal for the provision of horses for the 
re-mount ? — When the annual supply from the several studs docs not nieet the 
demand for horses for the artillery, the King’s regiments, and the native cavalry, 
officers arc given a latitude of purchasing horses In the country, and a given sum 
allowed for that purpose. 

441 . Are the horses obtained from the stud, or the country dealers, of a superior 
or inferior description ?— I prefer the stud horses ; but I know a commanding officer 
of the King’s cavalry who for his regiment preferred the horses that he purchased 
in the country ; but I have heard since that by experience he has found that he was 
wrong. 

442. How arc the stud horses bred ? — I believe there is a difference in the mode 
adopted at the different studs. At the* Haupper stud, near to Meerut, the mares 

Vere 
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were brought by the peasants or farmers to the stud. They afterwards took back 
the mare, and when the colt had got to a certain age it was purchased by the stud ' 
and trained at the stud until lit for service. 

443. Are the cavalry and artillery horses generally in stables or not ? — They are Sir 
generally kept in stables. 

444. But not always ? — Not always ; within my knowledge they w'ere all in can> 
tonment stables. 1 superintended the building of the stables of the 1 oth Light 
Cavalry at Meerut, when that regiment was first embodied. 

445. Do you give a preference to their being kept in stables to the other mode ? 

— 1 certainly do; but there are other officers who think it would be as well to make 
them rough it ; I believe in some parts of India they do so. 

446. Are the stud horses bred in sufficient numbers to supply the horse-artillery 
and European cavalry ? — A sufficiency was not bred in India at the time I left, but 
there was every prospect of a sufficient supply being furnished in a short time from 
that source, and I should think by this time they are. 

447. Had the farmer, who brought the mare to be covered and registered, an 
option respecting his colt, or was he compelled to give him to the Company at 
a stated price at a certain age ? — To the best of my recollection be is obliged to 
dispose of the horse to the Company, if required to do so, at a fixed price. 

448. Are the staff appointments in India upon the same footing as to duty, and 
as to emoluments, as in other stations of the British army ? — As to duty 1 think 
they are, but I should think as to allowances different. 

449. Are not the allowances in India more lucrative than those on any othei 
station ? — I should say they are. » 

450. Do the duties in any of the staff departments in India differ from those in 
any of the other colonies ? — In reply to this, it may perhaps be expedient to say 
that the whole commissariat officers are supplied from the army. 

451. Is there any gipirticular rule of promotion in the department of the adjutant- 
general, quartermaster-general and commissariat, observed ? — In the commissariat 
they rise to different ranks as specified gradually to the top of the list of assistant- 
commissaries ; the two higher appointments of deputy and commissary-general 
remain for the selection of the Government ; and the same applies to the other 
departments. 

452. Do you think any restrictions in regard to the appointment in the general 
staff to be advisable ? — I should think if the arrangement for the commissariat could 
be altered, it would be advisable, so as not to deprive the army of so many officers ; 
but there are many other considerations that probably would oppose any such 
arrangements. 

453. I would extend the previous question to that of the pay department ? — 
There are so few officers employed in the pay department that I do not think it of 
any object to make an alteration in the pay department. 

454. What are the military stores used in India that are obtained from England ? 

— I believe that most of the military stores are brought out from England, powder 
however is made in India ; the gun-carriages are made in India, but the models for 
them came from England. 
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45.')* What articles, in your opinion, can be best supplied from England, and 
what in India?— Most articles could be best supplied from England, and perhaps 
wood could be best procured in India. 

456. As far as your knowledge goes, are the tents supplied to the troops the 
same at the three several presidencies ? — That 1 cannot answer, but I should think 
nearly the same. 

4,';7. In the event of their not being so, would you think it advantageous that 
they should ? — Certainly ; anything that promotes uniformity 1 think advanriageous. 

458. What are the peculiar duties of a surgeon attached to an European corps 
in India? — The care of his hospital, and also to attend the English gentlemen, both 
civil and military, and their families, at the station. 

459. What are the duties of a surgeon attached to a native corps, and do they 
differ in any respect from those of a surgeon attached to an European regiment? — 
Not in the least, except that he has much less duty to perform, and I believe not 
so many books to keep or reports to make. 

460. What is the nature of the medical contracts which were formerly held by 
surgeons and assistant surgeons of corps, European and native, in India? — ^The 
contract, I believe, was nothing more than a certain sum of money, which he 
received for providing country medicines, according to Uie number of men that he 
had under his charge. The chief medicines arc generally supplied from the public 
stores by indents. 1 have heard that alterations, diminishing the allowance to the 
medical departments, have taken place since 1 left India. 

461. Are there any arrangements in regard to general officers which, in your 
opinion, could with advantage be introduced into the servicer — It has often 
occurred to me that the Company’s service, generally, would benefit if when an 
officer obtained the rank of major'genektil, he was considered eligible to serve on 
the staff of any of the presidencies. 

462. What is your opinion of that part of the Company’s regulations which 
require a service for a specific period as superintending surgeon or member of the 
medical board, in order to entitle the medical officer to the higher scale of retiring 
pension ?— 1 think it is a very just arrangement. 

4C3. Would it be desirable or otherwise, in your opinion, that the inspector of 
hospitals of His Majesty’s regiments in India should have a seat at the medical 
board of the presidency to which he belongs ? — '1 certainly think he should, as 
bclouging to a large portion of the army. 

464. Is it of advantage to tlie public service in India that there should be a 
superintending medical officer who has also had experience of diseases in other 
climates r— 1 think so. 

465. Do you think that previous service in India, as well as in other quarters 

of the world, is a qualification that should have weight in selecting a gentleman 
for the appointment of inspector of His Majesty’s hospitals in India? — Un- 
doubtedly . 

466. In what way can the duties of His Majesty’s inspectors of hospitals be regu- 
lated so as to prevent collision between tliem and the superintending medical 
officers of the Company’s service?— ‘1 cannot take on me to answer that question 
satisfactorily. 

467. What 
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/\ 6 j. Wbut are the paiticoUr services that have been performed by the inspectors 
of hospitals of His Majesty’s regiments in India, since their appointment? — I have 
had little opportunity of knowing what is the duty of inspector of hospitals, but 
I believe it is entir% confined to his communication witli the surgeons of tnc 
difiercnt regiments in His Majesty’s service, and with the director-general of hospitals 
at home. 

468. In what respect may the medical departments of the two services have 
been improved by their introduction ?— I do not feel myself competent to answer 
that satisfactorily. 

469. On the last day of meeting you said you were of opinion it would be advan- 
tageous for the two services if the Company’s army was transferred to the King ; 
we want to know on what ground you have formed that opinion ? — My reply to 
that question was apart from any consideration except that which arose from what 
I conceived would be the benefit to the service generally, from the interests of the 
army being under one master ; how far it would be practicable or even desirable, 
should the government of India remain as it is, I much doubt. 

470. Is there any jealousy between the King’s and the Company's troops in 
India ? — ^I'here must be something like jealousy. It is impossible that two services 
constituted as they are, should be there without jealousy ; but it is astonishing how 
little it appears, and how well they manage to go on together. 

471. Is there any wish on the part of the Company’s troops to be transferred to 
the King r — My opinion is, it would be generally satisfactory to, perhaps, the 
younger men ; 1 should doubt whethet^ the old officers would like it. 

472. How far would it be practicable to amalgamate the principle of the two 
services ; the principle of seniority prevailing in the one service, and a combined 
principle of merit, interest, and purchase, in the King’s? — In my opinion, even 
allowing that you were to make it a Royal army, you would be obliged to leave it 
in regard to promotion ^pretty much as it is, unless you introduced the advantage 
of purchase between officers. In fact the armies must remain distinct as they are, 
though under another denomination. 

473. Is the proportion of European officers to native regiments a sufficient one, 
in your opinion ? — 1 think not; I think they should have at least three officers 
a company or troop. 

474. What, in your opinion, would be a proper proportion of officers to each 
native regiment, on the present establishment ? — I should think at least three field 
officers, and three officers to each company, exclusive of the regimental staff. 

475. In your opinion, that would be sufficient to furnish an ample quantity of 
effective officers with the regiment, and also a sufficient number to perform the 
general staff duties of the army? — No, 1 think not; 1 mean three officers effective, 
for the purposes of meeting 4 he temporary casualties occasioned by furlough and 
sickness. If for all purposes, 1 would then say four. 

476. What is the general strength of native regiments of cavalry ?-— There 
used to be 80 a troop, and eight troops : they arc reduced now to six troops. 

477. You do not mean three field officers to regiments of cavalry? — No; 

I mean two. * 
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478. What is the general strength of each troop and company oi native 
regiments ? — When I was in India, as well as I recollect, the troops were at 8u 
each, and the companies were at loo. 

479. Is (here any general rule by which a certain number of European officers 
must be present with each native regiment ? — Not that I know of. 

480. Is it a part of the Company's policy to intermingle Mahomedans and 
Hindoos in the same regiment? — I do not know whether it is done from policy, 
but 1 believe it happens that they are intermingled in all corps. 

481. In the local corps ? — I cannot exactly answer as to the local corps, but 
I believe so ; and it is, 1 believe, the bettor system. 

482. If a transfer of the army of India was to take place to the King, do you 
think the European regiments and artillery at present attached to the Company’s 
army should remain a part of the colonial branch? — I think so, unless it should 
be found necessary to make a distinct provision for them. 

483. Do you nut think, that if the European artillery and infantry were 
separated, and the colonial branch entirely native, that it would be liable to become 
rather an inferior branch of service, from not having the same prominent duties to 
perform at a period of war?— Not more than at present. 

484. If the army became the King’s, is it your opinion that staff situations in 
India could be filled without limitation as to periods of service in India, and 
knowledge of the native languages ? — Certainly not. 

485. Have you known of any difficulty, arising out of the feelings of sepoys, on 
removing native regiments from one province in India to another? — Not in the 
least,* and it is the custom to march th€m from one part of the country to 
another, just a.s the exigencies of the service require. 

486. Are you of opinion that field officers in general, from their age or otherwise, 
are competent to the active duties of their situation? — 1 have found some instances 
where 1 thought they were not, but not many. 

487. The captains of companies, from being younger, are probably more so ? -~ 
They are very efficient. 

Colonel SALMON D, called in and examined. 

488. What situation do you hold now? — Military Secretary at the India House. 

489. How long have you been in the military service of India? — About 50 years. 

490. ' What situations have you held? — The first staff situation I held, except the 
regimental staff of adjutant, was that of Military Secretary to Lord Wellesley, and 
I was afterwards Military Auditor*General of Bengal. 

491.. Your service has been chiefly confined to the presidency of Bengal?-- 
Chiefly. 

492. Are you conversant with the military details pf the other presidencies?— 

I have visit^ the other presidencies for the special purpose, by Lord Wellesley’s 
direction, of looking into the military finances of the three presidencies. 

493. What is your opinion of the discipline, spirit and efficiency of the native 
army of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ?;— 1 have the very best opinion both of its , 
spirit, cffiqiency, and discipline. 

494. fiave 
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494. 41 ave you observed any difTerence in these respects between the sepoys 
from different districts in the same presidency ? — 1 cannot say I have. 

495. Do you think that the native soldiers are in general satisfied witlt their 
condition ? — I believe perfectly so. 

496. And well affected to the service? — Yes. 

497. Is tlie military service of the Company popular with the natives in India ? 
— Yes. There is no want of recruits. 

498. What are the habits of the native soldier : is be orderly and easily nia> 
naged? — Extremely orderly, and very easy of management. . 

499. What are the feelings of the native soldier towards an European officer ? — 
Generally, I think, those of attachment. 

500. Is there any change observable in that respect of later years ? — I cannot 
very well speak to that, it being 30 years since 1 left India ; but I have no reason 
to believe there is, from the documents I have seen in niy official capacity at the 
India House. I should not suppose there is any falling off in the attadiment. 

501. What is the pay and allowance of tne sepoys in Bengal? — The pay of 
a sepoy in Bengal is Si rupees, and his batta is 1 1 ru[)ee, that is seven altogether. 

502. Are they the same in the other presidencies? — Not exactly; but the dif* 
fercnce is not material. The pay, I think, at Madras and Bombay is seven rupees 
a month ; when they take tlie held they have an extra batta, what may be called 
full batta ; whereas in Bengal the extra allowance of batta is only an additional 
half batta: when they are in the field, the others have an advantage over the 
Bengal sepoys. 

503. How arc the wages of labour in India, as compared with the subsistence of 
the sepoys ? — A sepoy, I should conceive, receiving seven rupees a month, must 
receive twice as much as a day labourer, a peasant, the class from which, in Bengal, 
he is taken. He receives less than many servants in the service of Europeans, but 
as compared with the peasantry I conceive his wages to be exceedingly good. 

504. In addition to his wages, has be not many other advantages ? — I do not 
think he has anything that can be considered of much importance. lie has a coat 
allowed him, but that is deducted from his pay : in time of famine of course he 
is supported at the expense of the Government. I do not think be has any per- 
manent advantage, beyond the chance of rising to the attainment of rank, and 
a pension after a service of a great number of years. 

505. Is there any difference in that in the different provinces of Bengal, both 
as to the rate of wages and the allowance to the sepoy? — I should think very 
trifling. 

500. Is there any difference in the pay and allowance of the sepoy in the 
different provinces, and is it a matter of complaint or discontent?—*! have not 
heard of any discontents, except for a short period, when the Bengal sepoys have 
perhaps met on conjpint service with troops of another presidency, which lasted no 
longer than the matter could* be made known to the Government, and was then 
rectified in their being all equalized. 

507. From the situation you now hold, you must be perfectly competent to 
answer the foregoing questions ? — I should consider so ; lam answering them from 
documents that 1 have had an opportunity' of seeing. 
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508. All documents regarding the army come, before you, do they not?^ 
Certainly. 

509. Should you think it important to equalize the rate of pay and allowance in 
each of the three presidencies ? — Yes, if it could be done without a very great expense. 
I'hcy were ordered to be equalized by the Court of .Directors several years ago, as 
far as was practicable. The Bengal government, in reply, say they are equalized 
as far as is thought prudent or necessary. When they meet on service they are 
always put on the same footings at other times it is not thought necessary to 
equalize them more .than they are at present. 

■ 510. Do you think it necessary tliat the European officers of native corps should 
be trained iip witlr the men through the different steps of promotion.? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

511. Do the European officers live much with the men in native corps? — Not 
in the sense of entering their h.uts ; they are always encamped immediately in the 
rear of the native lines, but their intercourse with them is principally confined to 
parade and matters of discipline. 

512. What is tlie intercourse between European and native officers of the same 
regiment? — They generally enter into conversation with them after parade, and 
sometimes attend their entertainments. 

■ 5^3* Do you think the native officers are sufficiently encouraged ? — They were 
in my time ; that is 30 years ago. 

514. What is the number of native officers to each troop and company r -One 
subahdar, one jemadar, and four or five huvildars, according to the strength of 
the company ; and four or live naicks, according to the strength of the company. 

.515. To what rank of officers can natives be raised? — Subahdar-tnajor. 

516. Could they with advantage be raised to a higher rank? — I should think it 
hazardous. 

517. Were they in your time?— No, not even a snbahdar-major in my time. 

518. Was there in your time a rank of major or commandant, for the native 
officer r — No. 

519. Is the batta allowance the same in all the presidencies ? — It is. 

520. Is there not a distinction in the diOcrent parts of Bengal ? — Yes. 

521. To what extent ? — Full batta at the outposts and in the field, and half 
batta in the cantonments. 

522. Is tlie batta allowance in proportion to the different expenses to which 
officers in different parts are subjected ? — Not accurately, but approximately. 

523. Could it with advantage be assimilated, by adding to the one and de* 
ducting from the other ? — 1 should think not. 

524. Why r — Because the expenses arc greater in the field and at the outposts, 
than they are at the large fixed stations on the banks of the river. 

525. In what particular stations do the different branches of the Company’s or 
King’s army come under the half-batta regulations, in Bengal ? — Dinapore, Berham- 
poor, and the Presidency. 

526. Do you think the pay and allowance of the Company’s European officers 
sufficient, in the several ranks in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ?-^l thought them 
so in my time, and I have no reason to ihink they are otherwise now. 
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527. In the Bengal army are the habits of expense excessive.^ — Not excessive, 
but great'br than in the other presidencies. 

528. What is youT opinion of the expediency of establishing different rates of 
allowance in the held and in the cantons? — I think it is both just and expedient 
that there should be a difference between the allowance in cantonments and in the 
held, where the expenses are considerably increased. 

529. How long has the practice of equal allowance in peace and war pi'cvailed 
in Bengal? — It was introduced in the year 1801 or 1802, but there was still an 
exception of garrisons. 

530. For what reason was the arrangement made, for equal allowance in peace 
and war? — The arrangement was extended only to cantonments at the places 
I have specified. 

531. What was the reason? -It was found upon calculation that it would 
he a saving to the Government to allow’ the officers full batta in all the can- 
tonments, rather than keep them on half batta, the Government supplying the 
barracks. 

532. Did it produce any and what effect on the spirit and efficiency of the 
officers and soldiers ? — I am not aware that it made any difference. 

533. What was the cause of the exception you alluded to in your former answer, 
as to garrisons? — In garrisons the State of course continues to supply the quarters, 
l>ut at the open cantonments the quarters were all sold at low prices to the officers, 
who from that period found their own houses. 

534. From your personal knowledge of India, and from the documents you 
see in your present situation, have you not reason to think that the European 
officers nave much cause to be s‘dtisfied*with their condition? — I think they have; 
though I believe some of them are not satisfied. 

535- Uo you know of any just cause of dissatisfaction r-^No, I do not. 

536. Has tliat partial dissatisfaction been of any and what duration ? — Since 
the promulgation of the orders which gave rise to it, which was in November 
1828. 

.537* Uo they not possess many and great advantages peculiar to that service ? 
— Certainly. 

538. And some of them of very recent date? — Yes. In the first place they 
have the rank of colonel regimentally ; tliey have also a grant of brevets for 
distinguished service in the field. The honours of the Bath have of late years been 
conferred on many Company’s officers ; and there has been a greater proportion of 
feld nffirera to rwntaina an d aiihal tems. hv-W diinliration of colonels. W’hen the 
battalions were converted into regiments. Command-money has been allowed to 
officers commanding regiments and battalions. Brigadiers’ commands have been 
augmented both in number and value. ' A fifth captain has been allowed in every 
regiment of cavalry and infantry, and in every battalion of engineers and artillery. 
An interpreter has been allowed in every regiment and battalion. Horse allowance 
has been granted to field officers of infantry. Six new regiments of native infantry 
were sanctioned in Bengal, purely out of consideration to the interests of the 
officers. The rates of retiring and furlough pay have been increased. The offreck- 
onings have been iinproved by liberal grants of stoppages, at the Company’s 
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expense. A retiring fund has lately been sanctioned, to which the Company have 
given advantages of interest and remittance, and which it is calculated will 
materially augment the number and expense of pensioned • officers at home. 
Vacancies arising from death and retirement after protracted residence in Europe, 
have been allowed to be filled up, in all cases, from the expiration of two years 
from the date of landing in England. 

539. What is the relative condition of the two services, meaning the King’s and 
the Company's, as to the rales which regulate the promotion of each arRiy r — In 
the King’s army the officers rise by purchase and selection ; in the Company’s 
army they rise to the rank of major regimentally, then in the line : the senior 
lieutenant>colonel gets the first vacant regiment. 

540. In which service does the officer rise quickest to the rank of field officer, 
setting purchase aside altogether ? — I should think die Company’s. 

541. Do field officers in the King’s or the Company’s service obtain the greater 
number of divisional or stational commands, in proportion to the relative numbers, 
and the establishments to which they belong ?<>-l cannot answer that question, but 
I will furnish you with an authenticated statement from my office. 


Sabbatif 3 ® die Martiif 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair. 


Colonel SALMOND called in and further examined. 

542. Can you inform the Committee now of the relative difierence of com- 
mands held by the King’s and Company’s officers? — I beg leave to give in this 
statement, and I conceive the proportion to be perfectly fair. 

[The IVitness delivered in the same^ which was read as follows .-]] 
General Staff and Brigaoieks’ Commands. 


Held^ 
King's Omcers. 


Held by 

Company's Officers. 


Bengal 

Madras 


fGeneral Stall' 

2 

5 

[Brigadiers 

2 

12 

/General Staff 

2 • - 

3 

IBfigadiers 

3 • - 

9 

fGcneitil Staff 

1 

•2 

[Brigadiers 

•2 

•7 


The aggregate of these commi^ds oMered to be reduced ftom 9 to j. 
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543. Is it not $Q long since you served in India, that you can give the Commit* 
tee little *information as to the discipline and efficiency of the army now in India, 
but that you can give evidence principally of the financial transactions of India ? — 
Yes, and in other matters 1 can speak only from the records, and the current mili- 
taty correspondence with India. 

5^. Can you give any information to the Committee of any means by which the 
services of the army may be rendered more efficacious without any increase of 
expenditure? — No, 1 do not think they could be rendered more efficient without 
a good deal of expense. 

545. Is there any alteration or improvement tliat you would submit to the Com- 
mittee, in the first place, for the im|)roving of the efficiency of the army ? — No, 1 am 
not aware of any orders except such as have already gone, that could be proposed 
with advantage. 

546. Is there any alteration in the expenditure which you would recommend r — 
I think considerable savings might be made by reductions of unnecessary troops. 

547. Will you state to the Committee in what particular branch of tJie service 
those reductions might be made r — I should first say all the native artillery, horse 
and foot, which I think at present unnecessary, and at all times dangerous. 

548. Would you not, in the event of that reduction, propose a substitute in 
a large European force of artillery ? — I apprehend that the European artillery arc 
now sufficient ; at the time the native artillery were raised there was a sufficiency, 
and a great difficulty of getting recruits fit for the artillery. 

549. You apply that generally to the three presidencies ? — ^Yes. 

550. Do you give that information from your own observation, or from the 
reports received from officers in India? — From niy own observation, arising out of 
the perusal of the records and correspondence with India. 

551. Would you propose any alteration in the corps of engineers? — No. 

552. Any in the cavalry ?—l think the native cavalry might be reduced with 
advantage, and European cavalry substituted. 

5,')3. European cavalry in a lesser amount do you mean ? — Fewer European 
cavalry would suffice. My idea is, that a larger portion of the King’s troops in 
India ought to be cavalry, and a smaller portion infantry ; and I would propose 
to diminish the native cavalry in proportion as I increased the European cavalry. 

554. In what proportion would that be? — I should think that half the cavalry 
in India ought to be Europeans. ■ 

555. A tliird less, or a fourth less, or a fifth less, would you propose? — In 
Bengal I would have four additional regiments of Europeans, and 1 would have 
six less of natives. 

556. Each regiment of the same strength ? — Each regiment of the same 
strength. 

557. In what ratio would you make it in Madras and. in Bombay 1 — 1 would 
have one half European, ant^one half native. 

558. Do you suggest any alteration in the infantry, the Kind’s European, or the 
native, generally? — I think the King’s European infantry might be redaced for 
the benefit of the finances, without danger to the State. I have fireadv proposed 
tliat the King’s cavalry should be increased ; the King’s infantry, I think, might be 
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reduced in the same proportion as the cavalry wlien increased ; and I think the 
four King’s regiments that were sent out for the Burmese war might now safely be 
withdrawn. 

559.. Is there any suggestion that you would give for the promotion of the 
discipline of the army in India ? — I think it is perfectly good. 

500. Are there any suggestions you would throw out in addition to those you 
have made, for the efficiency of the arm}' in India ? — No. 

561. Are there any alterations in the clothing ? — No. ♦ • 

562. Have you any other suggestion that you would submit to the Committee? 
— No. 

563. In substituting four regiments of European cavalry for six of native 
cavalry, did you mean that those four regiments should be in the. Company’s 
service, or King’s troops ? — It might he either ; but I conclude of course that they 
would never allow them to be Company’s. 1 went upon the idea that they would 
be King’s, and expected that as many King’s troops as Company’s troops would be 
withdrawn or disbanded. 

564. is there any suggestion with respect to any alteration in the medical 
department of India you would throw out? — No ; it has been revised very lately, 
and I believe satisfactorily established. 

5G5. Any alteration in the commissary part ? — No. A question has been 
started, whether the supplies had better be provided by the commissariat, or by the 
old mode of contract ; that is a question between the home authorities and the 
authorities of India. 

566. What do you propose doing with the officers of the cavalry regiments ? — 
Giving a liberal and satisfactory commuted allowance for their commissions to as 
many of them as chose to take it, allowing the seniors of each rank the first choice. 

.'jGy. With respect to the expense of the Bengal army, can you give the 
Committee any notion, in general terms, of the expense of the Bengal army in 
the course of the year ? — About 4,600,000 1 . sterling. 

568. Does that include non-combatants as well as combatants ? — That includes 
all military expenses and charges. 

569. Does it include pensions ? — Pensions that are paid in India, not what is 
paid tiere. 

.<)70. Will you have the goodness to state how much is paid at home, according 
to the best of your information ? — According to the best of my belief, it is between 
500,000/. and 600,000/.; that includes pay to officers at home upon furlough. 
I believe it also includes the amount of olf-reckonings that is paid at home to the 
colonels of regiments, almost all of whom are at hotne. 

571. So that the expense of tlie army may be stated in round numbers at 
5,000,000 /. sterling r — 1 should think it might. There are several things included, 
aliout which a question.may be raised ; for instance, civil corps which may be said .to 
be maintained for civil service, and yet they charged here as a part of the mili- 
tary expense ; they are disciplined like military soldiers. 

572. Are they not available for military purposes? — Yes, they are. 

573. Is it no^your opinion that the statement you have given of the expense 
of the Indian army is a fair statement, on the average of years on the present 

strength ? 
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Strength ?, — I would ratlier refer the Comuiittee to the statement that is annually’ 
made up by the Auditor of the India House to be laid before Parliament. He 5 -*- 

divides the expenses more accurately, and the home charges from the Indian ('oloncl Semumi. 
charges, and thd fluctuations in India are very considerable. 

574. Have not great reductions been carried on in India of late? — Very great. 

575. By a Keturn exhibiting the number of troops serving in India during the 
several years from 179340 1831, it appears that during the years 1835 and i82t), 

1 70,000 Hvas the establishment of the Bengal army? — >Yes. 

576. The present establishment is 99,000, is it not?— I believe so. 

577. Has that reduction chiefly been curried on by Lord William Bentinckr— . 

Yes, he arrived immediately at the end of the Burmese war, when the reductions 
began. 

578. Can you give any general information as to the decrease of expense con- 
sequent upon that reduction ? — No, I could not, without reference to the annual 
statements from India; but it is by no means in proportion to the number of 
troops reduced, because the reductions are almost always by firelocks. There have 
been no reductions by wiiole regiments ; the only considerable saving that has been 
made, is by reductions of companies or troops, which involves tive diminution of 
two lieutenants, a cornet, or an ensign, as they happen to be cavalry or infantry. 

579. On what corps has that reduction chiefly fallen ? — On tl»e native corps. 

580. What description of army ; infantry, cavalry, or artillery ? — Every regi- 
ment of cavalry lost two troops, and every regiment of infantry two companies. 

581. Was there a corresponding reduction in the artillery and engineers? — Yes. 

582. Proportionate? — Yes, they all lost the same, 

583. Is tlie Bengal army now considered on a permanent peace establishment? 

— I should think so. 

584. And you anticipate that, according to the wants of the country, reduction 
cannot be carried much further in point of numbers, consistently with the security 
of our English possessions? — I should think not in point of numbers. 

585. What retiring allowances were given to the reduced officers? — They were 
not reduced. 

586. Were they kept as supernumeraries? — Yes, they were. 

587. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of a King’s regiment of 
European infantry ? — I applied to the Auditor’s oflice, whose business it is to keep 
the regular accounts of the expense, to know what was the average expense of a 
whole regiment of infantry 1,000 strong, and including the expenses at home, and 
bb said it was 65,000/. a year. 

588. You say including the expenses at home ; do you mean the dead weight, 

the charge of pension attaching to that regiment ? — Y cs, everything that is paid by 
tlie Company in any way to His Majesty’s Government, and 1 believe it includes 
an average of the expense of passage. It was made for some particular purpose 
some years ago, I believe, to ascertain precisely what was the charge of each regi- 
ment to the Company. I think it was on the proposition made to withdraw the 
four regiments sent out for the Burmese war ; and the Company were asked what 
expense it put them to, and they said it made a difference of 65,000/. a year each 
regiment. • 

f ^89. You 
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589. You saj' that four extra regiments were sent out on account of the Bur- 
niese war ; and ^ou have stated that you thought those four regiments of infantry 
might now be withdrawn. Has there not, since the Burmese war, been a pro* 
portionate reduction in each regiment of King's infantry in India ? — There has 
been a small reduction, and pretty nearly to the extent of four regiments. 

590. Do you still think, since that reduction of each King's regiment of infantry, 
that four mure may, with advantage, be withdrawn? — Yes. 

591. Ill the event of the King’s service not being able to send King’s fegiments 
of cavalry, would you still consider it desirable to reduce four regiments of infan- 
try? — Yes; I consider it a separate question. I thought that the four regiments 
might be withdrawn which were sent out for the purpose of the Burmese w’ar, then 
the establishment being as before : four regiments of infantry might be advanta- 
geously replaced by four regiments of cavalry. 

592. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of a King’s regiment of 
cavalry ?— I cannot slate it with the same accuracy as a regiment of infantry, because 
it was not calculated by the Auditor at the same time as he calculated the infantry ; 
hut from the best calculation I can make myself, I should say it is 75,000/. a year, 
or 10,000 /. more than a regiment of infantry. 

593. Is the calculation of the expense of the regiment of infantry and the regi- 
ment of cavalry made on the supposition of the numbers of the first being i,ooo, 
and the numbers of a regiment of cavalry being 700, and 700 horses ? — Yes. 

594. What is the expense of a regiment of native infantry on its present esta- 
blishment? — 24.000 /. a year. 

595. Does that include all contingencies ? — Every thing. 

596. Pensions and half-pay ? — I should not say that it included pensions to tlie 
native officers or soldiers. 

597. Then the 24,000 /. applies solely to the combatants ?-— Yes. 

598. What is the expense of a regiment of native cavalry? — About 40,000 /. 

599. Including only combatants in the same way as the infantrjy ? — Yes. 

600. How many Eurojiean regiments of infantry has the Company in its service ? 
— Only three, one at each presidency. 

601 . What is the expense of those?— I consider them to be the same as the King’s. 

602. Always supposing that they are on the same establishment?— On the same 
establishment, which they are. 

603. What are the numbers of European artillery in Bengal? 

Number of European Artillery at the Three Presidencies ; distinguishing Horse from Foot. 
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July - 1831 

January 1831 

1,021 

. 596 

435 

2,109 

* 459 
>,025 


1 

2,052 

4,593 



! 6,645 
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604. ‘You have stated that you wished the native artillery to be disbanded ; is it 
your opinion that they ought to be disi)anded from a principle of policy, with a view 
to keep all the science of war in the hands of Europeans alone, and not to intrust it 
in the hands of the natives ? — Exactly. 

605. Have you any limit to your number of general officers in India ? — None, 
except by the King’s brevet. 

606. You have no half-pay in the Indian army, properly speaking? — No: 
officers arc sometimes pensioned on half-pay, nut having served 22 years. That is 
the only half- pay we have. 

607. Is it retired half-pay, not half-pay as it is understood in the King’s service ? 
— No. 

608. Have you found their retired pay-list increase much of late years? — Not so 
much of late years as it used to do formerly, when it was first established. 

609. Can you explain why officers should have wished to retire more formerly 
than tlicy do at present ? — The advantages that have been of late years conferred 
upon the service. The service having been rendered more valuable, they arc less 
willing to relinquish it. 

(’)io. Were there more means of obtaining money formerly than there are at pre- 
sent ? — Certainly before 179(5. 

()ii. Did officers make a competency sooner in those times than they do now, 
and were therefore anxious to enjoy the advantages of it in Europe?— I think 
they did. 

()i 2. Have you any means of ascertaining in round numbers what the amount of 
the retired half-pay is? — 1 15,798/. in'theyear ending April 1831. 

613. Can you state what proportion of the cadets that went out have returned 
home to Europe to enjoy their pensions ? — I should guess about one in twenty. 

014. Do you mean your answer with regard to the retired half-pay to apply not 
only to Bengal but to India generally ? — To India generally, 

015. Has the |)cnsion establisiiment, as regards non-commi.ssioned officers and 
men, increased much of late ? — That I cannot answer, as it is not in my department. 
There is a sc|)aratu office in the India House for that purpose, but tlie number of 
men that return are but few. 

6t(). How is the clothing of the Company’s troops managed in India? — In 
Bengal and Bombay it is provided by agents, who are appointed by Government. 

617. By the Company? — By the government of each presidency. At Madias 
they liuve, for these three or four years past, provided the clothing by contract, 
which they find a cheaper and a better system, and which therefore probably will 
be a|)plied to the other presidencies ; but at each presidency they arc under the 
orders of a Clothing Board, which consists of a certain number of colonels, including 
the Adjutant-general, the Quartermaster-general, Auditor-general, and any other 
colonels of regiments that happen to be residing at the presidency at the time. 

618. Is the clothing sent out from Europe? — The Company send the cloth and 
buttons upon indent to the clothing boards there. 

619. Arc the caps sent out also?— The caps, when they are used, are sent out. 

()20. What are the articles of clothing jwith which the sepoy is furnished ? — He 

has ^ coat I think now every other year, and be has a pair of pantaloons every 

£.1. — V. G Other 
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Other year. At the same time I cannot speak very accurately as to that, ^because 
;) M arch i 83t. jhejre has been a diiTerence (which the Court has been very desirous to prevent) 
Cnlniiei Salmunti. among the sepoys of the three presidencies, who are the majority of the troops. 

'I'hc Europeans receive the same at all the presidencies. For the sake of swelling 
the amount of ofl-rcckonings some years ago, it was regulated that instead of a coat 
every other year, the sepoys should have a pair of pantaloons, which costs a good 
deal less, and on its being proposed that that system should be extended to Bombay, 
the Bombay Clothing Board objected to it, and said that they did not thinic it fair 
that they should have a pair of pantaloons once only in three or four years. So 
the matter is under discussion. 

621 . In the amount of expenditure you have given for Bengal, namely, 5, 000,000/., 
do you include the clothing and stores sent from England ? — 1 do include clotiiing 
and military stores. 

622. Within tiiese 20 or 30 years has there been any officer in the Company*s 
service reduced to lialf-pay by reductions of the force? — Never. There has been 
no Slid] thing as the reduction of a whole regiment, and consequently no reduction 
of oflicers to half-pay. 

623. (!)an you state how the issue of pay is managed, and how the pay depart- 
ment is manajred generally in India? — Yes. 

624. Ilow is the pay of the army in India managed, and through what processes 
does it go until it arrives at the troops ? — 'I'he Paymaster-general makes a calcula- 
tion of what will be required for military disbursements every month, and that cal- 
culation is handed up to the Auditor-general to check, and according to his opinion 
issues are made to the Paymaster-general. The Paymaster-general distributes the 
sum he receives among the paymusters of stations, of which in Bengal there arc six 
or eight (six in my time), and that money is supplied by orders from the Paymaster- 
general upon the nearest local treasury: for instance, on the Company’s collectors of 
revenue, or the residents at foreign courts where they receive subsidies. Orders 
are given in favour of those paymasters to receive each his proportion. 

62.5. How is it subsequently issued to the regiment?— The paymasters of stations 
pay the money in Bengal to the captains of companies, who pay it to the men. At 
Madras they pay it to the paymasters of the regiments, who pay it, whether through 
the medium of captains of companies or directly to the men I am not aware. 
I think that those regimental paymasters at Madras have been discontinued by 
orders from Lord William Bentinck, he wishing the troops to be paid in tlie same 
w ay as they are in Bengal, by the captains of companies. 

026. v\re the paymasters of stations selected from the military service? — Yes. 

627. The duties that are at home performed by the Secretary of War, in India 
are performed by the Auditor-general ? — Tlic linancial part of tlie army is under 
the auditor. 

628. How are the duties of the Ordnance establishment managed in India? — 
There is a commandant of artillery who has the general superintendence ; he has 
the general control of the whole artillery of his establishment. 

629. Has he the management of the civil duties of the ordnance, as well as 
the military ? — They are partly managed by him, partly by the Military Board, or 
rather, I should say, they used to be ; but the Military Boards have been materially 
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altered mi their construction and autliority of late years, and in Bombay they have 
no Military Board at all; Sir John Malcolm put an end to it, and put the whole 
management in the commandants of the artillery, subject only to the Government. 

630. In what way arc the guns necessary for the service provided ? — The brass 
guns are cast in Calcutta, the iron guns are sent from England. 

631. Have you not powder establishments in India? — Yes. 

632. How many have you ? — One at each presidency. There were two at 
Bengal, but one was put an end to ; it has not answered its purpose. At present 
they have none in use. They made so much powder during the war, that they 
found they did not want any more made at present. 

633* What quantity of powder do you keep in store by the regulations in 
Bengal r — We generally calculate upon having three years' consumption. 

634. Three years’ war consumption ? — No ; I think they generally consider it 
three years’ peace consumption ; but that depends very much upon the orders of 
Government as to the quantity to be made, according to their foresight. 

635. Have you any manufactory of arms in India? — No; the arms are sent 
from England. 

636. Have you any manufactory of shot?- — The shot also goes from England. 

637. Have you any gun-carriage department in India ?— There is an agency for 
the manufacture of gun-carriages. 

638. By whom is the business conducted ; by an officer of your own ? — Yes ; 
generally an officer of the army; most probably an officer of artillery is employed ; 
not alwt^s. 

639. Does he furnish those on contract or on agency ? — He is purely an agent. 

640. Are your artillery and engineer officers instructed at Addiscombe? — At 
Addiscombe. 

641. Do you know at all the expense of the establishment at Addiscombe ? — 
No, 1 do not 

^42. It is not in your department ? — No. 

643. Do you know the number of cadets educated there ? — I think about 120. 

644. If four regiments of European cavalry were substituted for six of native 
cavalry, is it your opinion that those European regiments would be efficient if in the 
Company’s instead of the King’s service ? — Certainly. 

645. Is there any and what difference in the expense of the native regiments of 
inffintry at the presidency of Madras and Bombay and that of Bengal 'The 
native regiments at Madras and Bombay are more expensive than in Bengal. 


3 March 1833. 
Colonel Salmond, 


E.I.— V. 
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The Right Hon. Sir John Bvng in the Chair. 


V. 

MIUI’ARV. 


Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, o.c. b., m. p., a Member of the 

Committee, was examined. 


5 March i83‘i. 646. IIow long have you been in the Company’s service!* — It is nearly 50 years 

since 1 first entered it. 

Aiajor-Gen. You liavc served jn the three presidencies? — I have served in the three 

otr John Malcolm. .J • . ... a* t r 

G.c.ii. M.i*. presidencies, and in every part ot India. 

648. Will you be good enough to state what situations you have held in the 
difierent presidencies ? — I was for a period of nine years doing duty as a subaltern 
with infantry corps of Europeans and natives in the presidency of Fort St. George, 
before 1 attained any staif situation. I subse(]uently filled a great number of stalT 
situations under that presidency, in the military department. In the year 1798 
I entered into the political department, and since that period T have been employed 
in various duties, comprehending the civil, political, and military branches. I was 
for a long period employed on various political missions in India* and Persia. 
1 had the civil, military, and political administration of all the provinces of Central 
India under my charge, and have, as a general ofiiccr, commanded divisions of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay troops, including corps of His Majesty’s and the 
Company’s armies. The last situation I filled was Governpr of Bombay, which 
I held from November 1827 to December 1830. 

(149. During the commands you have held, have you had the King’s troops under 
your orders as well as the Company’s ?• — I have. 

6*50. In what ratio of expense do you consider a regiment of infantry in the 
King's service with that either of a Company’s European corps or a native corps ? 
— 'I’he difl’ercnce of expense between a European corps and a native, both in pay 
and allowances, in garrison, is very considerable, and in the field is much more so, 
from the carriage of provisions and liquor, and various other equipments that are 
necessary for the Fluropean corps. 

651. Is the proportion equally great between the expense of a cavalry regiment 
in the King's service and that of a regiment of native cavalry ?— I should state still 
more so. 

652. Are the pay and allowances of the Company’s European troops assimilated 
to those of the King’s troops ? — ^They are. 

(>53. Is there any difference in those of the native corps with respect to the 
Europeans attached ? — I believe they are in most respects upon the same footing. 
The differences that occur have reference to the peculiar service for which the 
different branches are liable to be called upon, I believe ; substantially they are the 
same. 

654. Is the clothing of the Company’s European corps the same as of the 
King’s troops? — I believe the same, though not furnished in the same manner. 

I believe 
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I believe ihe stoppages, and every thing that relates to the clothing, to be the same ; 
but I am not acquainted with exact details. 

655. Can you inform the Committee of the allowances aitached to a general 
officer in India, including pay, allowances, and emoluments. Can you also inform the 
Committee what are the pay and emoluments of a colonel of a regiment of itifantry 
corps in the Company's service, and also of a colonel of a regiment of cavalry ? — 
As I cannot state these amounts correctly to the Committee, I beg to refer to the 
pay-table" 

656. Has there been, since the last Charter, any difference nude in the pay 
either of staff or of regimental officers ? — The allowances have been augmented 
since that period ; but the pay, I believe, always remains the same. 

657. Can you state in what particulars, and whether in the garrison or in the 
tidd ? — In the rank of a lieutenant the original pay and allowances were as follow ; 
monthly pay, 60 rupees; half-batta, 62 ; gratuity, 24; house-rent, 25 ; total, 171 
rupees per mensem. Subsequently, tent allowance of 50 rupees was substituted 
for house-rent ; the total was 196 rupees. Lastly, house-rent was added of rupees 
30 ; the present amount, 226 rupees ; so that the increase of batta in the field of 
60 rupees, makes the whole amount 28fi rupees per mensem; but the house-rent, 
30 rupees, has been struck off, which leaves the lieutenant with 256 rupees 
per mensem, about 22 /. a month. But a lieutenant taking the held now only 
receives an increase of rupees 30, because his pay and allowances have been 
increased from 1 71 to 226. The accuracy of this will be judged by referring to the 
pay-table. 

058. Is the difference to the other ranks in the same ratio? — I believe the differ- 
ence to other ranks is in. the same ratio. 

659. Are not pay and allowances to officers different at the several presidencies? 
— They are different ; but on this point 1 would wish to refer to the pay-tables of 
the.re.spective establishments. 

660. Would it, in your opinion, be desirable to assimilate the different allow- 
ances at the several presidencies ? — I do think that it would be extremely desirable 
to assimilate as far as possible, with reference to the countries and provinces in 
which they are enqiloyed, the armies of the three presidencies of India, not 
only with respect to pay and allowances, but with respect to all their military 
establishments. 

661. Where the allowances are less, are the necessary expenses proportionally 
less also? — The principle, 1 believe, upon which the allowances were much regu- 
lated in the first instance, was a consideration of the distance that European 
officers were from those supplies which, coming from Europe, form the chief 
article of their expenditure, and the expense to which they were put in the transport 
of such articles. 

662. In the year 1828, was^ there not some difference made in the batta allow- 
ance ? — Yes, there was by an order issued by the Governor-General in A. D. 1 828, 
and subsequently confirmed by the Court of Directors. 

663. Were there not just previous to that order several very valuable additions 
made to the allowances to officers ? — There were those which have been stated to 
the Committee by Colonel Salmond. 1 

• * 664. Can 
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— 664. Can you point out to the Committee any advantageous arrangements in the 

r, M airh gjQj.g department whether the stores that are now got from Europe could with 

Mitjoi-iJon. more economy be obtained at either of the presidencies? — ^There is no subject that 

s>, John Malcolm, engaged more of my attention during the period I was governor of Bombay than 

'■ c.i p. the store department : it is one of great expenditure, which it is very difficult to 

limit. Amongst other inquiries, 1 went most fully into that of how far supplies in 
the store department could be furaished in India, without making indents upon 
England ; and I will venture to state, that at that presidency, and 1 believe at otliers, 
every article that can be furnished equally serviceable, and at less expense, is now 
furnished in India, and not included in the indents on England. The stores fur* 
nished in India include a great variety of potty articles, and a great number of 
those of more consequence. 

(>6.5. (]!an you submit to the Committee any further alteration that would be 
advantageous to the service, both as to convenience and expense in the store 
department?— As far as relates to Bombay, certainly none, as that department 
underwent, in all its branches, the completest revision. Demands for stores were 
limited ; depots were concentrated, and the greatest attention was paid to reduce 
the indents upon England, which were materially diminished, while by the suspen- 
sion of the functions of the Military Board, which had the charge of this depart- 
ment, but whicl) from the various duties of its members, could never give it that 
constant and vigilant attention which it required, and by placing different officers, 
such as the commandant of artillery, and the officers at the heads of the arsenal 
of Bombay, and others situated under more responsibility, and in the field, under 
more strict check of the Commander-in*t;hief, every means was taken that was 
possible, not only to prevent expenditure but to check its future growth. In this 
and in other departments, wherever the urgency did not require it, alt audit was 
ma<le prompt and upon demand, not upon issue. With respect to Bengal and 
Madras, 1 am not aware what changes have taken place in the store department ; 
1 can only state, that when in command of their troops in the field, I found this 
branch very efficient. 

()66‘. Will you be so good as to state to the Committee the comparative effi- 
ciency of the King’s and European troops with those of the native in the field, and 
for all public duties : first, with respect to the cavalry ? — The oldest corps of 
cavalry in the service of the East-India Company is that of Madras ; and 1 have 
no doubt that it will appear upon record that they have proved in all duties as 
efficient as those corps of His Majesty’s European cavalry with whom they have 
been for so many years associated in the public service. This corps was formed 
under the most ravourable circumstances, being originally embodied by the Nabob 
of Arcot, under European officers. The pride of that prince led to his inducing 
some of the best families of his Mahommedan subjects to enter into it ; their sons 
have continued in the service ; and it is a remarkable fact, that while almost the 
whole of this corps are Mahommedans, they nearly all belong to the Carnatic, and 
their families are inhabitants of Arcot,) the former capital of that province, and one 
of its largest suburbs. Desertion, I may state, never occurs in this corps, and 
punishments are almost unknown. The European cavalry of His Majesty have, 
of course, the advantage over this body, in being stronger men, and having more 

physical 
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physical farce ; but I do not know of any other difierence in efficiency. The Ben- “ | ~ 

gal cavalry has been more lately formed, but is an uncommonly fine body of men ; ‘ 

a considerable proportion of them are Hindoos, and they may be said to approach Major-Cien 

nearer to the European in physical force than tlie Madras men. 'I he Bombay fiir John 

cavalry is also of much more recent formation ; a considerable number of it are '• '• 

inhabitants of the North-western Provinces of Bengal, and they arc a most efficient 
corps. All these corps are under European officers, with the usual pro|)ortion of 
native commissioned and non-commissioned attached. 

667. What is the relative efficiency of the sepoy infantry to the King’s and 
Company's European troops? — I would beg to refer for my opinions upon this 
subject of our native troops, both cavalry and infantry, to my work on Political 
India, Volume II, from page 225 to page 245, and to an account of the rise, pro- 
gress, and character of the native troops in India, which forms an inclosure in my 
letter to the secretary of the India Board, under date the ijtb of February 1822, 
and is upon the table of the Committee. 

668. What is your opinion as to the efficiency of the native artillerymen ? — The 
golandauze, or native artillerymen, arc, in my opinion, most efficient. The artil- 
lery is a favourite service with the highest tribes of the Hindoos in India, and they 
are remarkable for attaining excellence both in discipline and in gunnery. Some 
of the native horse artillery belonging to Madras have lately been under my orders, 
and they appeared to me a most efficient body of men. I have further to remark 
upon the native artillery, that they are of the greatot use in saving the Euroi)ean 
artillery from going upon those lesser detachments to posts at a distance from their 
head -quarters, which have been found vtffy materially to deteriorate their discipline, 
and 1 deem the native corps of artillery in this particular, as well as in others, a 
very essential one. 1 am not of opinion with many, that we incur any risk of a 
political nature by imparting such knowledge to the natives, because the natives 
have proved, in the corps that they have formed, that they have perfect means of 
becoming instructed, and instructing others in this branch of military force. Tlie 
native artillery of Scindia and Holkar were not inferior, in my opinion, to any body 
of that class of men that we have formed. 

669. Will you favour the Committee with your opinion as to the discipline of 
the native troops generally and of their spirit.? — I cannot better answer this query 
than by quoting the 39th paragraph of my letter to Lord William Bcntinck, of the 
2761 of November 1830, which is on the table of the Committee, in which I remark, 
that ‘‘ each of the three Presidencies of India has succeeded in attaining, though 
by different means, the object of having an effective native army. I have served 
with and commanded native troops of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and I declare 
to your I.x>rdship 1 have hardly a choice. They have diflcrcnt qualities, but with 
go^ officers, they are all excellent troops. I can only add, that their discifiline is 
equal to that of any army, and for a long period past it has received the greatest 
attention from tliose who have exercised high command in India. With respect to 
their spirit, 1 can conceive nothing to surpass it ; but the peculiar construction and 
character of this array will always render their spirit as well as their discipline very 
dependant upon the character, knowledge, and temper . of the officers by whom they 
are cqmmanded, and particularly on an abstmence on the part of the latter from all 
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" M t 8- 2 *'®*'^^**®®* or severity, with constant attention to the usages and religious prejudices 

i ■ >»•< > » 32 - Qf men. In short, they are a body who, it has been well said, must be com- 
Maior-ticn. inanded through their alFections.” 
sii Malcolm, 670. Arc they temperate in their habits? — Extremely so. 

M.p, Are they respectful and obedient? — Perfectly so. 

672. And their conduct in the field has generally been highly praiseworthy r — 
Highly praiseworthy, as I can speak from personal observation of their extraordinary 
gallantry. 

673. What is your opinion with reference to tiie European artillery? — As far as 
my military knowledge renders me capable of judging, there cannot be a more 
eflicient branch of artillery in any service than the horse and foot artillery of the 
Company in India. 

(374. Will you favour the Committee with your opinion as to the engineer de- 
partment ? — 'J’he engineer department has always had a just reputation in India ; 
but of late years, since the government at home have paid such attention to the 
youth sent out to their ditferent establishments in India, rendering ap|)ointments to 
that branch the prizes at the seminary of Addiscomhe, and giving them, subsequent 
to their obtaining those prizes, every advantage they could derive from the instruc- 
tions of Colonel Pasley, the officer in charge of the engineer depot at Chatham, 
this corps may be said, both in science and high feeling, to be fully equal to that in 
the British army. 

(175. Are you aware of the several reductions that have been made within the 
last few years in the establishment of the army in India ?- — I am. 

tiyd. Are you of opinion that any furthdr reduction could with security be made 
in any part of the force r — I do conceive that os great reductions have been made 
at the ditferent presidencies of India within the last three years as can be effected 
without impairing the efficiency of the armies of India. 

G77. Would you recommend any alteration in any particular arm of that force ; 
the questions proposed have reference to the three presidencies ? — As far as the 
question relates to the substitution of one force for another, I am not prepared to 
make any answer further than that 1 consider that the four regiments of His 
Majesty’s service who proceeded to India in consequence of the war with Ava, and 
were an excess of the establishment before fixed for that country, might be 
withdrawn. 

(378. Has not the proportionable amount to that force been already reduced by 
the reduction of so many men from each regiment ? — It has, I believe ; but the 
whole of the officers remaining in India make those regiments a severe pressure 
upon the finance. My opinion upon this sul)ject is much grounded on the actual 
condition of our empire in India. I conceive that there is little if any danger of 
any wars of a magnitude to call for the em|)loyment of a large number of Hi.s 
Majesty’s troops, and that if any exigency whs to a^iae, sufficient time w’ould be 
given to admit of reinforcements being sent from England, who, on their arrival, 
could occupy garrisons, and release those who are more inured to the climate to 
proceed on field service. 

(379. It appears that, in TS13, the total amount of force in India was 199,9.50 
men, and tliat in 1 830, the total amount w as 1 94,685 men ; and from another 

return, 
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return, it appears that the total amount of officers on the staff in 1813 was 170, 
and in 1830 or i83*» 2.54* so that wliile the total amount of force remained nearly ^ arc 1 1 ja- 
the same, or was rather greater in 1813 than it is at present, the staff is now more Major-Gen. 
by 84 than what it was in 1813 ; can you give any explanation of that circumstance? Sir John Matcotm, 
— I am not exactly aware of the minute causes of this difference, but I believe it «•*’.»., m.f. 
to have originated in the din'erent organization of divisions and stations of the army 
as well as the much greater extent of country which that army has had to occupy 
subsequent to the war which took place in 1817-18 ; for though the success of that 
war may have enabled us to reduce the numerical strength of the different regi- 
ments, in non-commissioned and private, the actual increase which that war, and, 
the subsequent operations in Ava, made of corps, has not been reduced. 

680. Has that proportionate increase of stuff been attended with a proportionate 
increase of expense ? — Certainly. 

681. But notwithstanding that increase of expense, should you think it advisable 
to maintain the staff at its present amount, in proportion to that of the wijolc army ? 

— ^I’he staff at all the three presidencies has been within the lust three years very 
considerably reduced ; and I am not aw'arc that it is possible to reduce the staff to a 
lower standard than at present, without a loss of efficiency. 

682. In the Adjutant-general’s department, the number in 1813 was 58 ; tho 
number at present is 75 ; from your knoivledgc of the Indian service, should you 
think that in that particular department such an increase was necessary ? — 1 do 
consider that in that department the increase has been necessary, for with bodies 
of troops detached in districts and provinces distant from head-quarters, the effi- 
ciency of the public service requires tlfat the staff should be maintained at those 
positions ; and there are, besides the Adjutant-general and his assistant, at head- 
quarters, officers denominated assistant-adjutant-generals with every division of the 
army, besides brigade-majors and line adjutants. 

683. In 1813, in the Adjutant-general’s department at Madras, there were 2.5 
officers employed, and at present there are 26, making an increase of only one ; 
and at Bombay, in 1813, there were 12 officers employed in the Adjutant-general’s 
department, and there are now 20, making a very much larger increase at Bom- 
bay than at Madras; can yon explain that circuinstauce ? — The Bombay army has 
in the number of corps been increased since 1813, and very greatly in the extent 
of that territory which it has had to occupy, and has required, from the greater 
number of stations of its troops, an increase of staff. 

684. Does that apply to Bombay in a stronger degree than to Madras ? — I think 
it docs, {xirticularly since the southern Maliratta country was made over to 
Bombay. 

(185. In the stud department of Bombay in 1813, no officer was employed on the 
staff, and at present there is one? — A statement of the different stud establishments 
of India is given in Colonel Frederick’s Report, page 33. With respect to that of 
Bombay, it is of recent establishment, and upon a very moderate scale ; but, in my 
opinion, it is the most efficient establishment that a stud could be placed upon in 
a country which is, like the Deccan, very favourable to the breed of horses, and in 
which the inhabitants are well accustomed, to rearing them, and well taught to do 
so, when they see that it is rendered, as it now is, a source of profit. 

E.I. — V. H 
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686. Must not this great increase in staff employments add to the necessity of 
having some body of officers in reserve to increase the dehciency that thence neces- 
sarily arises in the number of regimental officers ? — I have given my sentiments upon 
this subject in the second volume of my work on Political India, and more minutely 
in a letter to Lord William Uentinck, of the 28th of November 1830, which is upon 
the table of the Committee. In tliis I have stated the various inodes that may he 
adopted to prevent the efficiency of corps suficring by the frequent drafts upon them 
of regimental officers. I have recommended to the consideration of his Lordship 
changes in the nature and duration of several staff appointments, such as brigade 
and line staff. If these were selected from corps at tlic stations it viould prevent 
the necessity of these officers being taken away from their regiments, with which, 
though employed on general duty, they would be present, and ready to accompany 
them when they left the station or proceeded upon any service ; but for the effecr 
tual accomplishment of this object, 1 am satisfied that it will be necessary to form 
one or moi'e skeleton corps at each presiilcncy. Various modc.s have been proposed 
as to the construction of such corps : the must practicable appears the formation of 
cor[>s of officers without men, from wiiom vacancies caused by appointment to the 
staffi could be filled, who might be employed on the staff, and when not so employed 
would serve with the regiment by whom their services were most required. These 
officers would, in short, be disposable in any way, though they would rise in unat- 
tached corps. There are fewer objections to this plan than any other, for if could 
in no degree disturb the regular rise of other corps, or produce those inequalities 
of promotion that must result from tilling the vacancies made by nominations to the 
stiitf in the regiments to which they belougcd. The unattached corps which have 
been proposed need have no ensigns, the seniors of that rank in the army being pro- 
moted into them as vacancies occurred ; it would be formed, in the first instance, as 
an augmentation. I am decidedly of opinion that some arrangement must be made, 
for there is the greatest objection to the orders lately given by the Directors regard- 
ing the limitation of officers to be selected for staff and other employments detached 
from their corps, to a specific number from each regiment. Services are continually 
occurring in India, the success of which depends upon the individual character and 
qualification of the officers employed ; and 1 have had, during the last three years, 
recurring instances of the difficulties which this has occasioned to the government in 
the selection of its instrument.s. I cannot mention a stronger case than that strict 
attention to this rule was likely to have prevented my employing Captain ilurns, 
who lias lately surveyed the Indus, and who, from local experience and other causes, 
was the only man, as far as 1 could judge, qualified to carry that important service 
into successful execution. 

687. Colonel Salmond seems to regret the difficulty of reducing the Company’s 
troops by regiments; in what does that difficulty consist? — The difficulty consists 
in its being impossible to place upon half-pay the European officers of the corps, and 
to put them as supernumeraries upon other regiments would produce a very great 
stagnation of promotion in an army, where stagnation of promotion is one of the 
greatest evils both to individuals and to the service. It is for this reason that 
I have always recommended that what are termed extra battalions should be raised 
when there is a temporary want of troops, but not one for a permanent increase of 
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the army. These extra native battalions are commanded by a captain of experience 
selected from the line, and have only two .staff, an adjutant and quartermaster. 
Tliey are found to attain excellent discipline, and are quite equal to all the duties 
that occur within our territories. In a case of war or foreign service, they would 
no doubt require an additional number of European officers ; but this could with 
facility be given them from corps in garrison. The reduction of such corps, which 
has lately taken place to a considerable extent at all the presidencies, is attended 
with none of the inconveniences before>mcntioncd, and their maintenance is corn- 
pamtively economical. 

688. How is the reduction of the army in India accomplished ? — 1 recollect only 
one instance that any considerable reduction of the army took place, that was 
immediately after my arrival at Madras ; it was attended witii the greatest distress 
to the European officers, who were, as far as I recollect, reduced to their mere 
subsistence, and allowed to go where they chose, while the men were wholly dis- 
banded. I have known of no subsequent reduction, except a trifling one lately of 
the Junior European officers of a regiment. The commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned natives have frequently been partially reduced when the strength of corps 
was diminished, and put as supernumeraries in other corps, while the men, unless 
they desired their discharge, arc usually kept in the service to fill vacancies as they 
occur. 

689. It appears that the total amount of force in India has been reduced above 
100,600 men since the year 1826 ; has that reduction been accomplished without 
any corresponding reduction of European officers ? — They have been reduced two 
or three subalterns each corps. It is considered in all armies, I believe, but par- 
ticularly in that in India, of much consequence to keep up its complement of com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers in a regiment, even though the privates 
are reduced, as it gives the power of making an augmentation of the latter in a very 
short period. Tlic number of J 00,000 must, I imagine, include extra corps, and 
many others besides the regular established corps of the line ; and it is here neces- 
sary to remark, that the officers employed in such extra corps are attached to the 
regular regiments, and when those corps are reduced, return to their stations and 
duties. 


690. Colonel Salmond seems to be of opinion that it is very dc.sirablc, on grounds 
both of expense and of public policy, to reduce the native cavalry and artillery, 
both horse and foot, and to supply tlieir place with nn English force ; do you con- 
cur in that opinion ? — I do not ; on the contrary, while I give full value to the 
British cavalry, and deem a certain portion of them politically essential to be main- 
tained in India, there is no corps in that country whose maintenance and support 
is attended with such great expense, and which can be so little employed in the 
ordinary military duties that occur in that country, owing to the nature of the 
climate, and to the expense and inexpediency of moving them, or of detaching them 
in small bodies; whereas the rfativc cavalry is one of the most efficient branches with 
which we have to maintain internal tranquillity throughout our extensive provinces, 
as well as to act with European cavalry in cases of war. ^Vith respect to the 
reduction of the native artillery, I have already given my opinion in answer to a 
former question. 
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C91. Are the native infantry employed in any services, and if in any, what ser- 
vices, not military, in India? — They are and have been frequently employed in aid 
of the civil government of the country, as escorts to treasures, guards over gaols, 
and a variety of other duties of that description ; but as those duties have always 
been found to deteriorate their discipline, every effort has been used to prevent their 
being called upon more frequently than it was possilrie for such services, which are 
usually executed by revenue corps. 'I’hose were formerly at Rombay commanded 
by an European officer, but the system has been lately changed, and the command 
is now given to native commissioned officers of superior character, with a small 
additional allow’ance, which, wliile it has proved an encouragement to^ native offi* 
cers of that class, has, as far as my experience goes, been attended with very bene- 
licial effects. 

(I92. Are the regular native infantry ever employed in enforcing the collection 
of the revenue ? — I am not aware of revenue ever having been enforced by their 
means within the Company’s territories. 

603. Are military men much employed in civil situations in India? — Military 
men have been very frequently employed in political situations, but never, to my 
knowledge, in civil situations, except when unsettled and disturbed countries during 
war, or by cession, were brought under the British government ; on such occa- 
sion, necessity has led those in authority to select for the management and subjec- 
tion to our rule of such countries the ablest and must qualified officers in the 
army : for instance, I.ord Cornwallis selected on this ground the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander Ucid, to whom and his able assistants, the late Sir Thomas 
Munro and others, he committed the management of the countries ceded by Tippoo 
Sultan. 'J'hc officers then employed became so highly qualified, and rendered them- 
selves so useful to Government, that tliey were afterwards appointed to the highest 
situations of the civil line. Similar causes led the governor of Bombay, the late 
Mr. Duncan, to select Colonel Walker for the management of all the ceded 
countries of (Juzerat, as well as the numerous principalities of Kattywar, and that 
officer aided by efficient assistants, among whom were Major Curnac, Colonel 
Barnewell and Colonel Roliertson, not only settled the country, but recommended 
themselves to the Government in a manner tliat led them to be subsequently employed 
in high civil and political stations. The same causes led Mr. Elphinstonc, when 
commissioner of the Deccan, to commit the management of Candeish and other 
countries in the Deccan, to Colonel Briggs, Captain Robertson, Captain Grant 
Duff*, and other officers. These are some examples ot many that have occurred, 
hut they have always arisen (when the stations were merely civil) out of the 
exigencies of the [leriod. 

694. Would you think it desirable that a greater share of political and civil 
situations should be given to military men than they now obtain ? — I do not think 
it desirable that any share of the ordinary Civil situations of government should be 
given to military men ; but they have been considered, and their claim has been 
fully recognized by the Indian government in England, to have equal pretensions 
with other branches of the service to political situations in India ; and their habits 
as military men, as well as their information and knowledge of all classes of the 
natives, which they attain in the wide* range of the service in which they are 
* employed, 
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employed, are such as would render their exclusion from the political branch of the 
service Very injurious to the public interests. It is also to be remarked, that in 
many situations political and military duties are mixed, and by the employment of 
military officers of talent and energy, both efficiency and economy are consulted. 
It is besides of much importance that objects of ambition should he opened to 
officers in this line, in order that they may become qualified to give that aid to 
commanders-in*chicf and others, which is so essential, during periods of war, to 
enable them to settle the various questions that arise in the several countries in 
which the army has to operate. 1 consider the present arrangements that now 
obtain on this point to be well understood and perfectly satisfactory. 

695. Are you acquainted with the nature of the preparatory education for offi- 
cers entering into the Company’s service in India ? — I am. 

696. In w'hat does it consist ? — I have already described the excellent education 
that is given to the engineers at Addiscombe, and that is completed at Chatham. 
Officers of artillery who require science are also well educated at that seminary ; 
and the officers of this branch, w'hcn they arrive in India, join depdts (I am speak- 
ing more particularly of Bombay), pass through an institution which completes their 
education in all practical branches of artillery, in a manner that perfectly fits them 
for their duties. With respect to officers of the cavalry and infantry, I am not 
aware that any specific education has been prescribed for them in England ; but 
speaking from my knowledge of those who have come to India many years past, I 
must say that 1 deem it impossible any army could receive youth better qualified to 
enter upon the general duties of the military profession, both by their eilucation and 
habits of life. I understand that of lat<^ among the students of Addiscombe, those 
that are not wanted for the engineers and artillery go to India in the line. 

697. In order to obtain a commission in the Company’s army, is it necessary to 
have passed through the College of Addiscombe ? — No. 

698. For the engineers and for the artillery is it necessary ? — It is. 

699. Then the officers who obtain commissions for the line in the Company’s 
service in India have no preparatory education difiering from officers entering into 
any other branch of the army ? — No, that is not required. 

700. Then when they arrive in India, are officers who have received no educa- 
tion particularly qualifying them for this description of service, capable of execut- 
ing their duties in the native regiments? — They have sometimes been placed at 
depdts, where they receive instruction from officers specifically appointed to qualify 
them to join the respective corps to which they are attached, as soon as vacancies 
occur ; but of late it has been usual to send them to the corps to wliich they 
were appointed. They arc not, however, employed on detachment duties until 
qualified. 

701. Is it held necessary, in the service of the Company, that the officers should 
possess some knowledge of the native languages before they join their corps ? — 
It is deemed necessary; and*every care was taken at the depdts to which 1 have 
alluded, to give them aid in acquiring such knowledge ; and when they join their 
respective regiments, the commanding officer is expected to use every means to 
make them prosecute the study of the languages in a degree that will fit them for 
their duties ; but the best means that have been taken to effect this purpose are 
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those wliich prevent their attaining any staff appointment, either regimental or 
general, without passing a strict examination in the native languages. These orders 
have been lately very rigidly enforced ; and several officers who bad staff situations, 
and did nut qualify themselves within a given period, were deprived of those 
stations. 

702. Are the Madras and Bombay armies on full or on half batta? — Avery 
great [)roportion of both those armies are on half batta. At Bombay there are only 
two full batta stations, Deesa and Bhooj, all the rest have been placed on half batta ; 
and the European corps in the half batta stations of this army were lately reduced 
from full to half tentage. 

703. Docs the difference between half and full batta apply generally to European 
and native troops, and to every branch of the military service in India ? — No ; 
there has been a very great (liffercncc in this particular between the native armies 
of India, the Bengal sepoy never being on what is termed full batta, except when 
he is positively marching; and the Madras and Bombay sepoy having till very 
lately received full batta, whether stationary or marching, whenever he was in 
a field station, that entitled his officer to that allowance. This caused considerable 
jealousy with the Bengal sepoys employed in Malwa, when the Bombay army were 
at Mhow. By a late order, however, at Bombay, batta at all stations was dis- 
continued to the sepoys, with the exception of the distant station of Bhooj, except 
when marching. It was judged that the European officer and the native were 
often very differently situated, as the former, from being remote from the place 
from whence he drew his supplies, had his expenses increased, while in those of 
the native soldier, from such stations being cheaper, in his means of livelihood, had 
his expenses diminished. 

704. Are the King’s troops all of them on full or oji half batta in Bombay ?- 
None of the King’s troops at Bombay are on full batta, there l)eing only one 
regiment of Europeans, and that belonging to the Company at the frontier station of 
Deesa ; and 1 believe that the whole of the corps of the Bombay establishment, 
European and native, who are on full batta, amount only to live corps out of an 
establishment of thirty-eight. 

705. With regard to batta, are not the King's regiments and the European 
officers of the Company’s European service on the same footing? — Yes, with 
respect both to batta and tentage. 

706. Are you of opinion that the three armies ought to be on the same footing 
as to batta and allowance, <iaking all circumstances into consideration of advantages 
enjoyed by the armies in the different presidencies ? — As a general answer to this 
query, 1 should say, they were as nearly equal as, considering circumstances, they 
could be rendered. 

707. Does that answer apply to the troops in the King’s service, to the Euro- 
pean officers in the Company’s service, and to the sepoys, taking all advantages 
into consideration ? — 1 consider it does ; but late orders with respect to the reduc- 
tion of tentage have operated severely upon officers of European corps, King’s and 
Company’s, who are in the half batta stations. I have noticed this subject in my 
letter, to which I have before so often referred, to Lord William Bentinck, and 
proposed some remedy, not dnly on their account but for the good of the service. 

708. What 
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708. What remedy do you propose? — In this answer I must refer more parti- 
cularly to Bombay, \vhere all the European corps except one (as I before stated), 
are on half batta. Formerly European ofheers of the Euro{)ean corps, King's and 
Company’s, were allowed a sum of money to provide themselves with tents, which Sir 
amounted to 1,600 ntpees to a field oiheer, 800 to a captain, and 400 to a sub- 
altern. This allowance was given every two years, but by an order of the 
Bombay government this allowance was 8tO|)ped, and full tentage given to all 
officers of European regiments, whether at full or half batta stations : tliis was con- 
sidered sufficient also to provide them with quarters, with which they had to furnish 
themselves in all stations, except the presidency. The consequence of this 
arrangement was, that the allowance coming to corps which arc seldom culled 
upon to move without considerable warning, came to be used, if not considered, as 
a part pay ; and when called upon on sudden emergencies to move, as no musters 
were kept up, it was not to be expected that either their camp equipages or 
carriage should be always prepared. The consequence was, this arrangement was 
neither so beneficial to the individuals nor Government as the former. I am aware, 
that on a calculation made by the Auditor-general, he proved that the half of the 
full tentage amounted to more than the former allowance granted ; but this did nut 
prevent the serious evil to the service that I have mentioned, nor the distress 
which came upon those officers at tlie sudden reduction of so considerable a part 
of their allowance, and it led, of course, to invidious comparisons between their 
situation and that of the officers of the native corps of the army who continued to 
enjoy the full tentage, and who required that allowance because being troops 
exposed to sudden and constant calls in service, they were always expected to be 
prepared to march at an hour’s notice. I suggested to Lord William Bentinck that 
an additional allowance, amounting to one-lialf of that which had been formerly 
given, that is to say, 800 rupees to a field officer, 400 to a captain, and 20u to a 
subaltern, should be given every two years, in order to enable an officer of a European 
corps on half batta to provide himself with a tent, which should be regularly mus- 
tered, and that he should nut receive this in the first or any subsecpient instance, 
without the commanding officer of his corps certifying that his camp equipage was 
in perfect repair. This allowance, which was only half of what before was given, 
would not have amounted to mure than one-third of the allowance that was struck 
off; but while it rendered* them efficient for service, it would, generally speaking, 
have been of more benefit to those officers to whom it wafi given than the monthly 
allowance they before enjoyed. I calculated when I made this proposal, that when 
a European corps marched, they had always sufficient warning to provide them- 
selves with carriage, and that the full tentage which they received when moving 
would be perfectly sufficient to maintain the cattle. When it is considered that 
cantonments are frequently changed, that officers must pay for their own quarters, 
and are subject to loss upon this head, and receive no house-rent, I do not think the 
arrangement I proposed is more than what the situation requires. 
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The Right Hon. Sir John Byno in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM begged to make this addition to an 
Answer in the Evidence given by him 5ih March : 


I FIND among my papers a calculation made by Colonel Hough, the late Auditor- 
general of Bombay, with reference to the actual strength of the two European 
regiments of 1,158 men, and the established strength of a native regiment (1,166) 
on tiie 1st May 1 82S. This memorandum shows the expense of a soldier, European 
and native, under tlie head of pay and allowances, and those establishments which 
arc immediately attached to regiments, and it appears from it that the European 
soldier costs double what the native does ; but if the expense incurred in bringing 
the European soldier to India, the barracks, places of worship, and other buildings, 
together with .those for barrack furniture, hospital supplies, and a variety of charges 
more peculiarly applicable to Europeans, as well as the greater complement of 
officers kept up in His Majesty’s regiments than in those of the Company, arc taken 
into consideration, the difference in the actual cost of the European part of the 
army must, it is obvious, with reference to numerical strength, be much greater 
than it appears by the following calculation of the Auditor-general : 


Annual Cost. 


Pay . . . . 

Clothing and stoppages • 
Allowance on festival days 
Medical allowances - 


staff and established allowance . 


Soldier of 
European Infantry 
per annum. 

Rs. Qrs. Reas. 


Sepoy of Native 
Infantry 
per annum. 
Re. Qrs. Reas. 


- 150 

- 

66 

84 

- 

— 

- 25 

2 

6 

8 

2 

20 

- — 

3 

- 

- 

- 

72 

' 9 

— 

— 

4 

2 

- 

1 

10 

2 

82 

7 

3 

27 

R'. 211 

- 

54 

R". 105 

— 

»9 


709. Has there not been for the last seven years a progressive and great annual 
military reduction ? — There has been a very considerable progressive reduction. 

710. At each of the presidencies? — Yes, but principally from the year 1827 
to 1830. 

711. What further reduction may strike you as practicable in the presidencies of 
Bengal, as to the general staff and the number of troops, in the several armies ? — 
1 have already answered that question* with application to Bengal, as well as the 
other presidencies ; 1 cannot contemplate any further reduction, except as iiefore 

stated. 
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Stated, veepecting the four regiments of Ilis Majesty’s infantry, for the reasons given 
in my former reply. 

712. It appears to the Committee that there is a very great superainmdanee of 
staff as to the extent of the amount of force ; is not sonic reduction in the staff 
practicable?— I have given my reason, in answer to a former question upon liiis 
subject, why I did not think the reduction of stafl' could be made without alfcel- 
ing efKciency. 

713. Are there not persons holding stafl' situations, where a more siibord inn le 
staff appointment would be equally available and Ie.ss expensive ? — I do not tliii.k 
so ; 1 refer particularly to Uombay, where there is only one adjutant-general, and 
one deputy at head-quarters ; two assistants adjutant-general, and one deputy 
assistant with three divisions commanded by general officers ; seven brigade-majors 
at large stations of the army ; three fort adjutants at iiombay, Ahmednuggnr, and 
three line adjutants at Deesa, Jlhooj and Sattarah ; there are also two brigade- 
majors of artillery. This is all the staff in that department, to an army of about 
40,000 men, occupying a country upwards of 600 miles in length, and 30(3 or 
400 in breadth; and tlic allowances of the different grades of tliis stuff are, as will 
be seen by Colonel Frederick's Report, upon as low a scale as I could conceive any 
officers c(aild perform the duty. 'I'lie same observations apjrly tOvOtber branches 
of the staft' of the army. 

7 1 4. What necessity can there he to have adjuUint-generals and deputy adjutant- 
generals at Ilomliay, wjien a deputy adjutant with an a.ssistunt, apparently woidd be 
sutticient? — 'I'liere has been an adjutant-general of the army of iiombay as well as 
of the other presidencies ever since tlicy were first constituted ; and it is lu re to la; 
remarked tliat the adjutant-general is not the adjutant-general of the Company’s 
troops, but the adjutant-general of the whole army of the presidency, including 
Ilis Majesty’s troops, whicli increases his diitie.s, and demands, as head of that 
important office, that he should be an officer of the first rank and res()eclability. 

71,5. Arc you aware that there is but one adj«itant-g(;ucrul of the King’s army 
for all the .stations of the King's dominions? — 'flic eonstitulion and construction 
of Ilis Majesty’s army is so dilfenut, that I am not aware how any exact 
analogy can be taken; llie armi(;.s in India, at the respective presidencies, may 
perlia().s be more considered as armies on service. 

7J(». ^V'ould not an adjutant-general at the .seat of the chief government of 
India, with deputies under him at each presidency, Jjjotli in the arijntunt and 
ijuartermasler-gencrul’s department, lie sufficient ? — Sticli an arrangement might be 
practicable, if the three armies of India were amalgamated into one ; but Iroiii the 
manner in which the duties of those distinct armies of the three [iresidencies are 
now carried on, it is impracticable. 

717. \ ou spoke as to the diminution of force in India, and said that you think 
four of the King's regiments i:>f infantry migbt.be withdrawn ; is it not, considering 
the small remainder of the King's troojis that would then be left for tliat exten- 
sive territory, rather an objection to wididraw' such a force, and might not 
the reduction be more wisely carried into effect hy a greater reduction in native 
troops, which could ou an emergency bq so speedily replaced ? — His Majesty's 
forca in India, independent of those four regiments to which 1 allude,, was tliat 
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which had been calculated by His Majesty’s Government and the Court of Direc- 
tors, as making that |)ro[)er proportion between our European and our native force 
in India, which the defence of our territories in that quarter of the globe retjuired ; 
and in iny former answ’er upon this subject, referring principally to the pressure 
upon the finance, I stated that there did not appear to me any political danger in 
the measure with respect to the native force : though they can be more easily 
recruited, they have now been reduced so low, that speaking from experjence ot 
the western parts of India, and believing it is the same in others, I consider that 
branch hardly sufficient for the requisite reliefs of remote posts, and maintaining 
the internal tranquillity of the country, in which the European part ot our force are 
never, if it can possibly be avoided, employed, owing to considerations both of 
finance and of the health of the troops. The native force would certainly be much 
easier increased, and in the case of any war, it would require to be so in a very 
considerable degree : what I mean to convey is, that they are at present barely 
able to do tlio ordinary duties of the country. 

71S. Does the amount of the King’s forces in India exceed, in rank and file, 
the number agreed upon between His Majesty’s (iovernmeiit and the Court of 
Directors? — I cannot give an answer correctly as to that; I made a reference in 
my former answer to the number of regiments. I do not know what the numbers 
were that were agreed u[Jon exactly. 

719. Are you aware that each regiment has, within the last two years, been 
considerably reduced in their respective amounts?—! believe they have been; they 
were at their former strength when I left the country. 

7 ’o. An objection has been made on account of the expense of a second lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and an additional lieutenant to each company in the King's regi- 
Tiienls ; considering the duties they have to perform, and the eft’cct of climate, and 
the necessary leave which is granted, can a less proportion of officers sullice for 
regimental and general duties? — I think from my observation, that it is very 
essential His Majesty’s regiments in India should be strong in field-officers, anil 
there should bo no hazard of the command of such corps falling to an officer ot 
junior rank ; the latter part of the question I do not deem of so much imiiortancc. 

7*21. Have you ever known two lieutenant-colonels of the King’s regiment both 
pri sent with the regiment at the same time ? — I do not recollect immediately having 
known two present with the regiment; one reason for their not being so is, that 
many of the lieutenant-colonels of His Majesty’s regiments in India arc old in th<; 
service, and obtain division or station commands, which remove them from their 
regimental duty. 

722. Are there any native aides-de-camp attached either to the Governor-General 
or the governor of the different presidencies, or to the general officers of the staff 
in India? — I have never known any attached to Governor-Generals or governors, 
but the native officers belonging to their body-guards may be considered as personal 
stall'. The native aides-de-camp have been for many years past very common and 
usual in the Madras establishment. Two native aides-de-camp accompanied Sir 
Thomas llislop during the war of 1817 anc^i 81 8, and one, if not both of these have 
continued with the subsequent commandcrs-in-chief of FortSt. George, Sir Alexander 
CampbeH and Sir George Walker. A subahdar of native cavalry of very, high 

character 
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character was aide-de-camp 30 years ago to Major-General Dugald Campbell in 
the staff*, and the same native officer accompanied the Duke of Wellington in the 
Mahratta war of 1803. During the war of 1817 and 1818, I had a native aide-dc- 
camj), now a subahdar major of the body-guard of Madras, attached to me, and * 
I can slate, that during a period of four years, I derived a bcnclit from his services 
in many lines, which it is impossible I could, from the nature of those services, have 
derived from any European officer on my staff*. 

723. Are you of opinion that it would be generally expedient that a general 
officer in the staff* should have a native aide-de-camp attached to him r It very 
much depends upon the power those general officers possess, from knowledge ot the 
country or of the language, to employ them usefully. At Madras, it so occurred that 
most efficient officers of tliis description on the staff* spoke English remarkahly well, 
hut this is a very rare r.|uali(ication in a native officer, and quite unknown, I believe, 
at Bengal, and very little at Bombay. 

724. In your opinion, could arrangements be advantageously adoptol for the 
encouragement of native officers ? — Native officers under the presidency of Madras 
have for a long period past received honours and pensions, and at times grants of 
lands for peculiar services ; and two who were very distinguished, have been lately 
promoted to tlie highest rank to vvliich men in their condition ot life could aspire. 
At Bombay, the late governor, Mr. Elpliinstonc, subsequent to the war ot i 8 i 7 -~^^> 
made an arrangement by which several native officers ot^ rank and cluuactci 
were promoted to be killadars or commanders of hill forts. "1 bree years ago I |)ro- 
posed a nioditication of this measure, which was carried into execution, by which, 
at a very iritling cost, not amounting tfi 1,000 /. sterling per annum, several more 
distinguished officers of the native army were appointed to commands ot the princi- 
pal hill forts; the whole number was six soubahdars as killadars, and six jemmadt\rs 
tLs naibs or lieutenants ; they were divided into three classes, with different staff 
allowances, and the two soubahdars belonging to the first class were admitted into 
the third order of the privileged order of the 'class ot the Deccan, a description ol 
aribtocracy by which they became exempted from personal arrest, and were entitled 
to marks of respect higidy gratifying to their ambition. Ihese rewards were made 
a part of the establishment, and on a vacancy occurring, the native officer w’ho, 
after a certain period of service, l)ore the liighcst character, was placed in the 
situation by a commissujn from Government, from whom lie receives at the same 
period that lie is publicly invested, marks ot distinction according to the ^grade 
to which he is raised, such as dresses, and to the higher ranks, a horse. Ihose 
marks of favour from Government are of great value in the eyes ot the natives. 1 he 
first investiture of this order look place in the |)resence oi his Excellency Sir lliomas 
Bradford, who was Commaiider-in-chief, at the large cantonment at Poonah, and the 
whole of the troops at that station were drawn out upon that occasion. Independent 
of this establishment, I havg mentioned, in answer to a former question, that the 
revenue corps are now comtnanded by active native officers ot high character ; 
1 can only add, that I consider such distinctions and employment to be ot niiicli 
importance, as also an increase of the number of sepoy boys to each corps, with 
a privilege to a small proportion of sons of native officers, whicli renders them 
exempt from corporal punishment, and gfves them a trifle of increased pay. At 
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I]cnL'al, I l)elievo no nu'asiircs have heen adopted similar to those which have been 
taken at Madias and Hoinhay, to i^ivc encourajfcincnt to this incritorions class of 
men. From tlie dilfcrenl coin|>osition of the army of that presidency, they may 
not he so much rcfpiired. An account of what has been lately done at Bombay, 
with the causi's and results, will be found in the enclosures of my letter to Ixtrd 
AVilliam Bimtinck, dated •27th November 1830, which is upon the table of the 
Committee. ^ 

72,'). Are you of opinion that, in consequence of the schools recently established 
in the native regiments, the native otliccrs have an opportunity of qualifying them- 
selves for holding civil and judicial stations? — I think that native officers, when 
from length of .service and other cau.ses they are no longer competent to the more 
active held duties of the station, might be rendered most efficient instruments in the 
magistracy and [lolicc brunches of their native |)roviuces, or those in which they 
desire to reside. 

726. Besides the advantages which this encouragement gives to the native officers 
as mere encouragement, are they not attended with the incidental advantage of 
accelerating regimental promotion ? — The employment of native officers in duties 
such as the command of revenue corps, and others that re(|uirc active men in the 
full vigour of life, no doubt docs so ; and there would be often an advantage in 
persons of the .same description being transferred to the magistracy or police 
cstiddishments ; bnl from the slow rise in the service, few native officers can expect 
to rise to the station of killadnrs that have not previously been invalided. 

727. Are you of opinion that there would be an advantage in embarking troops 
for India, so that they might arrive in India in the cool season of the year?- lain; 
and think that tiio necessity ahich has occurred of reconciling the period of their 
sailing from this country, with the convenience of conveying them and making 
a rapid passage, by making them leave Fmgland in the months of January, February, 
and March, often causes them to arrive at the commencement of the rains, and is 
th(' cause of coirsiderable illi)e.ss in regiments, and that it would be much better if 
it could be .so arranged tliat they could arrive in India in the cool season. 

728. Is there any regulation that you could point out, and which you think may 
be di;sii'abl(', to pul officers in the actual command of a regiment in that degree of 
respectable ami advantageous station whicli would render them desirous of remain- 
ing in the command of that regiment, in preference to seri<ing a stall' .station not 
rail'. ing uith it a higiier command ? — I have always considered that the armies in 
India vuiulil never be in a healthy or proper state until the command of a regiment 
was made decidedly preferable for an officer to any staff station, except the heads 
of the respective departments. I consider that the allowance of 400 rupees per 
month, wiiich was granlc<l from home, would, if the measure had been carried into 
cM'cution at Bengal, in the manner it was carried into execution by .Sir Thomas 
Munro, governor of Madras, and Mr. lilphinstoncv governor of Bombay, have 
been fully adequate to ciVect this object ; it was given at these presidencies, where 
mo'.t of the troops are on half-hattu, without any diminution f^om the full-batta, 
before dr.iwn by the commanding officer of the corps, who had always enjoyed that 
ailowcutce; but tins arrangement was annulled at Bengal, where the officers in 
command 2)f corps at that period were almost all on full-batta, and therefore deuved 

no 
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no bencfil from it whatever ; on the contrary, I believe from the allowances they 
then enjoyed, it was rather a trifling loss to them. I have given my sentiments very 
fully on this subject, as well as other measures that should be taken to keep oflicers 
of rank and distinction with their corps, in a Minute under date ;25th of March i S'j 8, 
which forms an enclosure to my letter to Lord William Bentinck, to which I have 
so frequently referred, and which is upon the table of the Committee. 

729. In case an officer in command of a regiment received higher allow-ances 
than an officer who commanded a station, would there not be difficulty in providing 
for the coinmund of stations which must be held by the senior officers ? — There 
would not, under the plan proposed, be any stations that could be held by such 
senior officers that have not higher allowances attached to them than it would give 
the commanders of regiments. 

730. Will you inform the Committee whether any and what benefit might be 
derived by making the whole force in India a royal army? — I cannot at this period 
give any answer to this question, as I am ignorant of what is intended to be done 
relative to the future government of India. 


8 Miucli 

Major-C'n:n. 
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The Right Hon. Sir John Bvno, in the Chair 



Lieutenant-Colonel FIELDING called in and examined. 


731. You belong to the Company’s cavalry service? — I do. 

73-2, How long have you been in that service? — I arrived in Calcutta in the 
beginning of the year 1801. 

733. Have your services been confined to the presidency of llengal? — My 
.services, I may say, were confined to the presidency of Bengal ; but they were very 
little with the army. I was a very short time with my regiment. 

734. In what situations have you served ? — I was for about four years with luy 
regiment ; I was then about seven years adjutant to the Governor-Generars bcKly- 
guard, at the expiration of which time I returned to Europe on furlough. I went 
back to Calcutta in April 1817, rejoined my regiment in September, and in Novem- 
ber 1 was sent for by Lord Hastings, and placed in a situation which was partly 
political and partly military. I then merely rejoined my regiment lor a short time 
at tlie siege oi Bhurtpoor. , 

733. From the experience you have had, are there any material changes which 
you would propose to he adopted with regard to the cavalry force in the Company’s 
service ? — There is nothing very essential that strikes me ; an officer who has had 
more experience with his regiment may^ perhaps suggest improvements more 
readijy than I can. 
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736. Have you ever served at the same station with the King’s cavalry? — There 
were King’s regiments at the cantonment in which my regiment was when I first 
joined it ; but since 1 802 I have not served with King’s regiments. 

737. Tlic inode of equipment is as nearly assimilated as circumstances will 

admit in the two cases, is it not ? — As nearly as circumstances will admit. The style 
of saddlery is very , different from that of the King's army in the present day, but 
similar to what it was in those days. , 

738. Is there any available reduction of expense which you can submit to the 
consideration of the Committee ? — No, there is not. 

739. Are not the horses provided for in two ways, by agency and by the stud ?--- 
Yes. ‘ 

740. From which do yon think the best horses are procured, the most fit for the 
duties required ? — I believe it is generally admitted that the horses supplied from the 
stud are now the best. 

741. What number of European officers do you consider requisite for each regi- 
ment of cavalry to be present ?— I should suppose, that if two field-officers, a captain 
to each squadron, and a subaltern officer to each troop, exclusive of staff', were con- 
stantly present, it might be sufficient for the duties of the regiment. 

742. To allow of that number being present, what would you recommend should 
be the establishment of European officers? — It would be hard exactly to lay down 
a rule, it depends so much upon circumstances. It depends, first of all, upon the 
number of officers that may happen in any particular regiment to be on furlough to 
Europe, or to be employed on the staff. There is now a regulation, by which there 
can be only three officers absent from their regiments, one captain and two subalterns 
on staff duty, at the same time. If this rule is adhered to, the present establishment 
will generally be sufficient, except in cases of extraordinary sickness. 

743. What is the present establishment of European officers attached to each 

regiment of cavalry ? — One colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, five captains, 
eight lieutenants, four cornets. It is the same establishment as there is in the 
infantry. • 

744. What are the number of native officers in addition ? — The anny has been so 
much reduced since I was with my regiment, that I can hardly speak positively. 
The establishment at that time was one soubahdar, two jemmadars, five havildars, and 
five naicks to each troop; but I believe this establishment has lately been reduced. 

74.5. In there any arrangement which you would submit, to obviate the difficulty 
which your answer to a previous question supposes as to keeping a fixed number of 
lluropean officers constantly with their troop ? — I’here is only one mode 1 could 
suggest of its being done, but it would involve certain difficulties ; that mode would 
he, that when an officer was placed in a permanent staff* situation, or in a civil situa- 
tion, which took him permanently away from his regiment, he should be maintained 
on the strength of his regiment as a non-efficient supernumerary, and a promotion 
made in his place. 

74(1. Would you attach pay at the same time? — Ilis bare pay, his subsistence, as 
I believe it is called in the King’s troops, he would probably continue to receive ; 
then his regimental allowances might ejther be given or calculated in his staff' salary 
or into jtis civil salary. Then the objection there w'ould be to that is, tliat if 
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several officers were taken from one regiment to this staif duty or civil duty, the 
rapidity of promotion of the junior ranks in that regiment would be much greater 
than in a regiment whose officers were not taken for that permanent duty ; and I do 
not exactly see how the difficulty is to be obviated. 

747. Are there any particular regiments which have a greater number of officers 
selected for the staff, or is it mere chance i — k depends entirely upon the pleasure 
of the Conimander-in-chief and the Governor-General. 

748. 'I’he promotion in the Company’s service is always regiraentally, is it not ? — 
It is regimcnlally as far as the rank of major ; and from major to lieutenant-colonel, 
they are promoted by seniority in the line. 

749. In the command of a regiment of cavalry, have you found much difference 
in the discipline of sepoys from different districts of the same presidency ? — The 
greater part of our men are drawn from pretty nearly the same part of the country ; 
I never heard that there was any difference found to arise from particular districts. 

750. Is there much preference felt for semng in the cavalry to that of the 
infanti7 ? — I do not know that there is. Among the Mahomedans, I think there 
is a preference ; among the Hindoos, I do not think there is any. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining recruits for either arm. 

75 1 . Are they fond of, and do they- take good care of, their horses ? — Remarkably 
so, generally speaking. 

752. Do you consider the military service popular with the natives? — Most 
undoubtedly. 

753. Is not the pay of a sepoy in the cavalry service extremely good as compared 
with that which the sepoy receives for l^our out of the service ? — In proportion to 
wages of agricultural labour, it is very considerably superior. 

7.')4. Are the pay and allowances of the officers in the Company’s service equal 
to the necessary expenses to which they are subject? — I have no doubt that they 
are, e.xccpt a subaltern on half-batta. This subject has been investigated by com- 
mittees, ordered by Lord VV. Bentinck. 

75 .')- Can any officer who uses fair economy save, a sufficiency to enable him to 
return to Flurope 011 furlough after a certain number of years ?-- -I should be dis- 
posed to say that few officers could save out of mere regimental pay before they 
attained the rank of major. 

71)6. Have you serveddn any other presidency than Bengal ? — Never. 

757. In what political situations have you seiwed ? — \V’hen Lord Hastings sent 
forme in November 1817, it was to have the superintendence of one of the bodies 
of Mahratta horse placed in co-operation with the British troops by the treaty of 
Gwalior. In addition to this charge, 1 was subsequently appointed an assistant to 
the resident at Sindia’s court. Before my return to England, 1 officiated for about 
three years as resident, and was finally appointed to be resident at the court of the 
Rajah of Nepaul. , 

In what year did you serve with the regiment? — At the siege of Bhurtpoor, 
in 1825-26. 

759. For how long a period ? — During the siege merely; as I could join the 
regiment conveniently from where 1 was, 1 requested permission to do so ; and as 
soon .as the siege was over 1 was ordered to return to Gwalior. 

760. In 
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760. In what year did you return to Europe ? — Last year. 

yGi. Were you in India during the time that the new regulations respecting the 
batta allowance were made ? — I was. 

762. Were you then on the staff? — I was then ofliciating as resident in Gwalior. 

7(53. Were not those regulations preceded by benefits of’ a general nature to the 
army ? — Some preceding arrangements certainly may have been beneficial to the 
army. 

764. Was not a colonel appointed to each battalion, instead of a colonel to each 
regiment of two battalions? — 'I here was. The regiments were formerly composed 
of two battalions, having one colonel and two lieutenant-colonels ; they were then 
split into two regiments of one battalion each, and an additional colonel was of 
course appointed to each regiment. 

yti^. Was not a fifth cajjtain added to each battalion? — I believe a fifth captain 
was added to each battalion. 

7()(). Were brigadiers with superior allowances added to the general staff? — 
There were brigadiers of superior rank placed upon the general staff. 

7()7. Were not they with superior allowances? — The oilicers in command of 
stations had allowances before ; 1 do not recollect whether their former allowances 
were increased, but 1 believe those arrangements were beneficial to the army on the 
whole. 

7(i8. Was not a consolidated allowance of 400 rupees a month given to officers in 
command of regiments ? — There was, in commutation of the allowances they received 
before. 

7(ip. Was it not in addition? —In some’' cases perhaps it was an addition. I am 
not exactly aware what the comparative amount was ; I do not know whether it was 
always an addition. 

770. Was not the half-pay of the Company’s oilicers increased to the corres- 
ponding rates in His Majesty’s service where they were before inferior, and not 
reduced where they were superior? — 1 do not recollect seeing anything of the kind 
in the (Jeneral Orders; it may have been the case. 

771. (Jan you state what is the nature of the existing regulations with regard to 
the batta in the Indian army, and how far they operate to the advantage or disad- 
\antage of the army, as compared with its situation before tho.se orders were 
issued ? — T he eff'ect of the late regulation is this ; that at particular stations of the 
army, where an officer got full-batta, he now gets half that batta, with an allowance 
of house-rent, which is inferior to what the other half of the batta would be. The 
half-batta of a lieutenant-colonel is 304 rupee.s, his allowance for house-rent is lot) ; 
a major’s half-batta is 22S, house-rcut 80; captain’s half-batta pr, house-rent fio ; 
lieutenant's half-batta 61, house-rent 30; en.sign's half-batta 46, house-rent 25. 

field-officer loses about 20 per cent., and a captain and subaltern loses about 1 o 
per cent, on his total income by having half-batta and house-rent instead of full- 
iiatta. The batta is a kind of colonial allowance, which is given to enable an officer 
to meet certain expenses which he is not exposed to in England. 

772. When were the regulations now in force with regard to batta issued and 
put in execution? — The 29th of November 1828, I think was the date. 

773. l)ocs it aj)i)ly to the three presidencies?— It applied to Bengal only. 

774. Were 
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774. Were any corresponding regulations adopted at the same time at Madras 
and at IJombay ? — The order that was issued for the Bengal army at the date which ’ * ‘ ** 

I mention, I believe assimilates the Bengal amy to the Madras and Bombay Lieut.-Coloiiei 
principle, which had previously existed. ' /’/>/-/;« n. 

773. Before the issuing of those orders, did not the Bengal army po8sc.ss advan- 
tages superior to those of Bombay and Madras ? — 'J hey were generally considered 
to do so in that respect. 

77G. Do the regulations with regard to batta apply to the whole army ; to the 
European troops and to the native troops ? — They apply to the European officers 
of all troops whatever at tho.se lour particular stations, 

777. Docs it Jipply to all private .soldiers as well as officers ? — The European 
private soldiers have cpiarters found them ; the native soldiers are not at all affected 
by it. 

778. In what respect are the European private soldiers .affected by it? — They arc 
not affected by it either, because they arc in all cases provided with quarters. 

779. The regulations .apjjlying, as you state them to do, to four stations, are the 
whole troops moved periodically into those stations, so as to distribute the disad- 
vantage of half-biitta equally to the whole array? — It would gradually do so to the 
infantry and to the artillery, but not to the cavalry, no, cavalry being ever stationed 
at any of those places. 

780. 'J'hcn the cavalry retain the advantages whicli they formerly possessed? — 

Ereciselyso; the artillery suffer more severely than the infantry, a much larger 
proportion of them being employed at Dumdum than anywhere else. 

781. Arc you aware of the amount, in point of money, of the difference between 
allowing the whole army to be on full-batta, and putting a pait of it on half-batta, 
under existing regulations ? — I think it was estimated that the saving to Government 
under that regulation would be about 1 2,000 /. a year. 

782. Are you aware of any advantages, in ])oint of emolument, which the army 
have received, that have in any degree compensated for the reduction to which they 
are exposed r — I am not aware of any pecuniary advantage granted to the army at 
large that does. 

783. Are you aware of the reduction of half-batta stations that was contemplated 
in the regulations which were issued in 1824? — 1 am aware privately, from common 
report, that orders had been given long previously to carry this arrangement into 
effect. They were first sent out in 1814, afterwards in 1823; and in both those 
instances Government declined to carry them into effect, and .sent home strong 
remonstrances on account both of their impolicy and injustice. Of course 1 cannot 
state this from any official knowledge ; 1 only speak of them as matters that arc 
pretty generally known. 

784. M ill you be good enough to state what is the actual amount of pay to 
a commanding officer of a cavalry regiment, including pay and allowances? — Of 
the commanding officer of a cavalry regiment, supposing him to be a lieutenant- 
colonel, the pay and allowances are 1,148 rupees a month, besides 400 rupees 
command allowance. 

785. Can you infonn the Committee what is the amount of the pay of a field-officer 
of cavalry, not commanding a regiment ? — The same, except tiic command money. 
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786. What is the amount of pay and allowances to the captain of cavalry ?— The 
regimental pay and allowances of a captain, 1 think, arc about 560. 

787. How much are those of a subaltern ? — A lieutenant's arc about 360, and 
a cornet's 300. 'I'hesc allowances, in all cases, include full-batta. 

788. What regulations exist as to furlough respecting sepoys? — It depends en- 
tirely upon the pleasure of the Commander-in-chief or the commanding officers of 
stations. There is no permanent regulation, I believe, affecting them. 

789. Are you of opinion that the permission to go on furlough given to the 
sepoys is sufficiently frequent ? — I am rather inclined to suspect that in the 
Bengal army the furloughs to se[>oys are neither sufficiently frequent nor sufficiently 

790. Do you think that, owing to the furloughs not being sufSciently frequent 
or sufficiently long, there is any increase of desertion among the troops employed in 
the Lower Provinces in Bengal ?— I have heard that such has been the case occa- 
sionally, but 1 cannot speak from roy own knowledge, never having had an oppor- 
tunity of observing it. 

791. Is the desertion great in the Lower Provinces of Bengal ? — Not in ordinary 
circumstances, I believe. 

792. Is the climate in thq Lower Provinces of Bengal injurious to the health of 
the sepoy ? — It is a different climate from that of Upper Ilindostan, but 1 do not 
know that the troops suffer much in their health in consequence. 

793. Are you of opinion that it would be convenient, if possible, to garrison the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal with troops from Madras? — I should certainly think 
Jiot. 

794. What is the number of the Company's European regiments ? — There is ont* 
regiment, or two half regiments (they call them wings) at each presidency. 

795. Is the number of casualties of the Company’s European troops greater than 
in the King’s regiments r — I am not aware that they are. 

79(5. What is your opinion of the efficiency of those troops ? — I have generally 
understood them to be as efficient troops as any in His Majesty's service. With 
regard to casualties, I may state, that when I was at Agra, about a year and a halt' 
ago, I understood that the casualties had been something very small, only about 
30 men out of 1 ,200 or 1 ,300 in the course of the year. 

797. Has not, in the Madras and Bombay army, the dram been commuted for 
a payment in money r — I am not aware. 

798. Have you ever considered whether it would be desirable to amalgama'te the 
three armies, so as to be enabled to command their services equally in every part 
of India? — I have sometimes thought on the subject, and I think it would be 
extremely inconvenient for purposes of warfare ; they arc sufficiently, in my opinion, 
amalgamated at present ; that is, the armies of the three presidencies frequently 
have been and may be called for in any part of India. 

799. 'I'hen you do not think it would be desirable to make any alteration in that 
respect in the constitution of India ? — I should think nut. 

800. In what point of view do you think an amalgamation of the three aimics, 
upon general principles, forming thrce.great divisions of the same army, without any 
material changes whatever, except in augmentations or general promotions,, would 

be 
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be inconvenient ? — The inconvenience that I should apprehend from an amalgama- 
tion sucli as is suggested in the question, would be this : that the armies of the 
three presidencies are composed of men of very different descriptions in point of 
caste, in point of language, and in point of general habits ; and that, taking odicers 
that have been accustomed to one branch of the army, to put them in command of 
corps composed of men of a different description, would be placing them rather in 
a situation to which they have been unaccustomed, and to which they would perhaps 
be in sooie degree incompetent. I mean that the general character of the troops at 
Hengal, Madras, and Bombay is so very different, that the officer going from one 
presidency into another would be subject to considerable inconvenience. 

801. Are you aware that the language spoken generally throughout all parts of 
India, and which is the medium of communication invariably between the European 
officers and the troops throughout all our pos.se.ssion.s, is the Ilindostancc? — I have 
never served with Rladras troops, and therefore cannot speak from personal know- 
ledge. I have understood that most of the Madras men speak Hindostance to 
some degree, but I know that they have distinct languages of their own, and that, 
generally speaking, they are men of a different caste ; the Hindoos at least arc 
a different caste from the men recruited at Bengal. 

802. Are you aware that more than one half of the Bombay army at present 
consists of Bengal men ? — 1 am aware that there are many Bengal men. 

803. You have served a good deal in charge of irregular horse; is it your 
opinion, that in circumstances of war this is an useful arm to employ witli an 
English army ? — The corps that I had the command of during my last employment 
in India was of two descriptions of irregular horse ; one similar to our own local 
irregular horse, and the other the common Mahratta troops. I found both ex- 
tremely, effective, and have no doubt but our own local troops would on all occasions 
with an army be an extremely useful body of troops ; they are, in fact, the hussars 
of our native army. 

Colonel PENNINGTON called iii and examined. 

804. W ILL you be kind enough to state the period of your services in India, 
and the rank you held ? — Between 39 anil 40 years. 

803. When did you finst go to India? — In 1783. 

8o(j. How long did ydu remain there ? — I came home in 1 820, after having been 
37 years In India. 

807. Were you in the Company’s service? — In the Company’s service. 

808. In what description of force?-- -In the artillery. 

809. In what part of India? — In Bengal. 

810. What is the present amount of the horse artillery in India? — Twelve troops, 
six European and six native in Bengal. 

81 j. What is your opinion of the efficiency of this corps, both European and 
native ? — I think they are effective in every duty they are called upon to perform. 

812. I^ there any alteration you would suggest should be made ? — Not any; 
I have formed it, and commanded it, and the officer who has succeeded me has 
continued it without an atom of difference* 
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813. Does tlic native branch of the horse artillery who attain tlie discipline and 
efficiency that you have stated, act also as gunners ? — -Yes j but not scientific as 
gunners, and no better to a native troop of horse artillery ; we never give shells, 
because they cannot read English, and every shell is marked, and you could not tell 
the distances without reading the shells. 

814. Do you sec any danger in our instructing natives to be artillerymen r 
Not any. 

813. From your experience during former wars, both with Sindia and llolkar, 
should you say that the native artillery were well trained and in excellent discipline I 
— Umpiestionably ; equal to anything we could produce against them in the field. 

81 C. Were those men deserters from the British service, or were they natives ol 
the country that had been trained to those native services — 1 hey were persons 
trained to the native service. A part of the enemy captured at their guns were 
delivered over to me by Lord Lake ; we at that time had not 40 men J'.uropean, 
and we were so low that we were 1 1 days in the trenches without relief, and he 
transfeiTcd those men to me, and I had occasion to drill them a little; but when 
practised to all thebiisiness of loading and firing, they were as prompt and as ready 
as any men. They did not at first know inanueuvring, but with a little patience 
I soon taught them manoeuvring. They were footjnen, but no men ever stoo<l 
better to their guns than they did. 

817, How were your horses supplied? — Wc had to get our horses at the studs ; 
before that we had to purchase them in the field, and we gave 50 rupees more for 
our horses than for other horses. 

818. Which do you reckon the best horses, the stud horses, or those you pur- 
chased in the field ?— Stud horses much the superior, not only in temper but in 
duration ; one of those will last as long as two of the others. 

8i(.). ^V hat is your opinion of the present actual efficiency of the foot artillery, as 
well as of the description of men employed in it r— I think the present foot artillery 
is very inefficient. 

820. In what respect? — In its field establishments, llie men are perfectly effi- 
cient for all purposes ; and I think, with regard to Europeans and natives, the more 
they arc mixed the better, for you may confide in a native artilleryman as much as 
you may in an European ; tiiere are no men in wliom you may put more trust. 

821. What is your opinion with respect to the present arrangement of the field 
establishment of the artillery at Bengal? — Some alterations have taken place since 
I left India, but nothing could be upon a better footing than that was when I was 
in India. 

822. What is your opinion with respect to the cattle employed for the foot 
artillery ; do you consider the present mode efficient in that respect ? — Perfectly 
non-efficient ; the guns dragged by bullocks never could be brought into action. 

823. What substitution would you propose ?— Substituting horses for bullocks. 

824. Would any objection of expense arise to that alteration ?— ^Undoubtedly, 
horses are more expensive. 

825. Is it your opinion that advantages would arise from having the store depart- 
ment in all its branches in the three presidencies assimilated? — Undoubtedly; 
I sent in a memorial upon that subject to Lord Hastings, in the year 1815* 

‘ 826. What 
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826. lyhat inconvenience have you observed to exist from there bein^j at this 
moment different store departments? — The greatest inconvenience j that any accident 
happening to the wheel of a gun, you cannot replace it, for their axletrces and 
wheels and every thing were made casually, and mere matter of chance ; there was 
no system throughout the whole army, every magazine was different ; two six- 
pounders moving side by side, the material of one could nut supply the other. 

827. Does this observation refer to llcngal ? — Entirely to llengul, for I have no 
knowledge of the other presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and my memorial 
related to Bengal. 

828. Have you, in the course of your service, had an opportunity of observing 
how far this inconvenience exists in the establishments of Madras and Bombay ?- 
I never served in Madras. I served in the Bombay army a short time, but not 
long enough to be able to answer with respect to that. 

829. Have you any suggestion that you would wish to make to the Committee 
with regard to the composition or distribution of the force with which you have been 
connected ? — No ; except that in composing the artillery, I .should say, give horses 
by all means. 

830. Do you consider the present number of officers sufficient ?— Certainly not ; 
it is very naked of officers. 

831. VVMiat increase do you think should be made? — I think it was a mistake 
striking off captain’s lieutenant from the artillery ; and there has been a mistake 
which never has been rectified, of confounding the artillery with the line. It is not 
so with His Majesty’s army ; the artillery go on separately, and there is no check to 
their promotion ; but in the Company’^ artillery, the officer never takes the com- 
mand. In His Majesty’s army, the artillery rises without any reference to anything 
that is going on in the other companies ; but a general of artillery is eligible for the 
general’s staff, and for command in all armies, and in the great armies that were 
commanded upon the continent all the great generals were upon the artillery. 

832. Are there any native officers in the artillery corps in India? — Yes; 
soubalulars and jeramadars to every company. 

833. Is the proportion of native officers such as you would think desirable, 
or should their number, in your opinion, be increased ? — It is very difficult to 
answer. I think it would be a great encouragement if tliey were ; but for all pur- 
poses of efficiency, I think they are sufficient ; it would be injurious to have less. 

834. Is it, in your opinion, of consecpience to give every further encounigcment 
we can, by notice or reward, for distinguished service, to the native officers of the 
artillery ? — Undoubtedly, every stimulus that can be given. 

83.5. Hus it been the usage in Bengal to give such rewards ? — Only by medals, 
which have been given to officers. I know, as an example, an old native officer in 
my command who had served with Sir Eyre Coote and Lord Cornwallis, on the 
coast of Coromandel, and agaip with General Harris, at Seringapatam, and with 
Lord Lake, in the war of Hindostan, and In Lord Hastings’s war, and as seranng of 
lascars; he had only 16 rupees a month, which I..ord Hastings increa.sed by 12, 
making a total of 28 rupees per mensem, although he was covered with medals. 
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Sabhatif 17 ® die Martiiy 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Btng, in the Chair. 


Lieutenant-Colonel FIELDING called in and further examined. 

836. Do you wish to make any corrections in your former evidence ? — On my 
last examination a question was put to me respecting the establishment of European 
officers that I considered requisite to be present with each regiment of cavalry, 
which I stated. Afterwards, the question was put, “ To allow of that number 
being present, what would you recommend should be the establishment of P2uropcan 
officers?’* In reply to that question, 1 sbited that a regulation existed that only 
five officers from each regiment should be allowed to be absent on staff duty at the 
same time. I recollect that just before 1 left India another regulation came out, 
limiting the number of officers that were allowed to be absent to three, one captain 
and two subalterns. If this regulation is strictly adhered to, the only chance of 
a regiment being deficient in officei's will be from an unusual degree of unhealthi- 
ness ; and taking the average sickness that may be supposed, the present establish- 
ment of officers will be quite sufficient. 

837. Do you, from the experience you have had in the political and other branches, 
think that occasions may arise in which thfi selection of military officers, peculiarly 
fitted for such employment, might be inconveniently limited by the orders resj)ect- 
ing the number of staff that are to be taken from each regiment ? — I think in many 
cases this regulation may be productive of inconvenience. A very able young man 
as a lieutenant may be placed in the Political department, and vei*y much -distinguish 
himself in it ; he may, before he attains the rank of captain, have attained a very 
high political situation ; and if it so happens that the officer immediately above him 
is on the staff also, by the present regulation that officer, notwithstanding the im- 
portance and the dignity of the situation in which he is employed, must be remanded 
to his own corps to do duty as a captain. 

<838. Have you ever considered any plan which would. allow the Government to 
avail itself of the services of military officers for civil purposes, and at the same time 
prevent the service of the regiments being iu)paired]f — I answered the question on 
that subject when I was examined before, and there are one or two other ways in 
which it might perhaps be done, but I know no way that does not involve serious 
inconveniences. Another plan might perhaps be adopted exclusive of the one 
1 mentioned before, which would be to have a certain number of skeleton regiments 
composed of European officers only, and to leave tljosc officers at the disposal of 
the Commander-in-chief, to be appointed to do duty in such corps as particularly 
wanted them. Then there is an objection to thatj that it would be placing those 
officers in a very disagreeable situation, to be liable to be handed about from one 
part to another, and from one corps to ^another. One other plan there is certainly, 
but that would alter materially the constitution of the army, which would be to have 

' the 
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the whoUs of the officers of each branch of the service thrown into one general list, 
as was the case before 1 796 j the military objectlota to that would be perhaps very 
great too. 

839. Does it occur to you that it would be desirable to have native aides-de- 
camp appointed, cither to the Governor-general, to the governors of the different 
presidencies, or to the generals upon the staff in India ? — I do not see that there can 
be any objection to that, and iu many cases the arrangement might be benchcial. 

840. \Vould it be likely to operate as an encouragement to the natives in entering 
the European service, and to increase their attachment to it ? — I could hardly say 
that 1 should anticipate that effect from it. 

841. Would you recommend, with a view to make the English service more 
iittractivc to the natives, to adopt in Bengal anything like a distribution of medals 
or rewards containing personal distinction, such as is understood to prevail in some 
degree at Madras and Bombay? — I am perfectly aware that all natives in our service 
arc highly flattered by distributions of medals, particularly for active service, and 
no people in the world are more open to the influence of personal distinction than 
the natives of India are. 

842. Should you think it advisable that the English regiments in India should 
form a permanent military establishment there, that is, the establishment of the 
King’s regiments? — If it is intended that the regiments of Europeans that remain 
in India are to continue to be King's regiments as they are at present, I think that 
would involve considerations rather out of my sphere. 

843. Is it your opinion that the organization of the regiments of cavalry would 
be improved by consisting of eight troops instead of six ? — I think it would. 

844. Will you state your rea.sons for so thinking? — Principally from the circum- 
stance of the easy division into two wings, each of which might often be employed 
where it is perhaps necessary now to send an entire regiment. 

845. Do you conceive that the benefit that would arise from adding two troops 
to a regiment would he sufficient to counterbalance, by giving a greater number of 
men, the reduction of one of two corps of this branch of the cavalry in the Indian 
establishment ?— Supposing the addition of two troops to each regiment to be made, 
and that it was also desirable to retain only the same number of cavalry as exists at 
present, 1 think it would be preferable to make a reduction in the strength of the 
different troops ; you then, on emergency, would have a better nucleus formed for 
increasing your regiment at once by recruiting. 

S46. What was your board establishment under Lord Hastings ; of how many 
troops did it consist ? — At one time it was six, and then it was increased to eight. 

847. Never above eight? — Never above eight. 

84B. What would you think the desirable number of troops for a native regi- 
ment ? — Eight, certainly. 

849. Not more ?— Not mpre ; a regiment of more than eight troops is, I think, 
beyond the bounds of a coipmander’s voice. 

850. What strengtli would you say each troop should be for a war establish- 
ment? — For a war establishment, considering the number of men and the number 
of officers that rapidly become inefficient, 1 should think they should be troops 
of ipo. 

851. Supposing 
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85 1 . Supposing the two descriptions of troops perfectly equal in discipline, per- 
fectly equal in courage, and perfectly equal in the capacity of their commanding 
officers, which do you think would be more efficient, that is, would bring a greater 
number of men into the field, the native regiment or European regiment? — I con- 
ceive that the native regiment, being less likely to sufter from the climate, would 
bring into the field a greater number of men than an European regiment of the 
same strength. 

8j-2. Which take the greatest care of their horses, the natives or the EuVopeans? 

- -I can hardly venture to say, having seen so little of the European cavalry, 

853. Have you a great number of sore backs in your cavalry when you come to 
long marches ? — Occasionally a good many. 

834. Do you think that they arise from the badness of the saddlery or from their 
not taking sufficient care of them? — (lenerally speaking, I think, from the badness 
of the saddlery. 

8.5.5. What number of gras.scutters and grooms are attached to a native cavalry 
regiment ? — In Bengal every native commissioned and non-commissioned officer has 
a groom to his horse, and there was a groom to every three troopers’ horses. That 
was the establishment, 1 am not aware of its having been altered. One grasscutter 
is allowed to every horse. 

8.56. Is the regiment of native cavalry perfectly inefficient without this number 
of grasscutters and grooms ? — I conceive it would be on all occasions. 

8.57. Must they not very considerably impede the progress of a regiment in forced 
marches ? — I am not sure that they do. Tne natives of India.are extremely good 
walkei’S, and will make very long marches iir a day, and keep it ujp for a considerable 
period. I do not mean to say that a regiment will not outmarch their grasscutters, 
and then the horses must suffer inconvcnicnee, but in the course of a campaign the 
grasscutters will always keep up with a regiment. * 

8.58. How many horses are the different ranks of officers allowed in India? — 

A field officer has an allowance for four, a captain fur three, a subaltern for 
two. •• 

8.59. How many bare horses have they? — None} the horses I have stated arc 
regimental chargers. 

860. On what description of horses are the native cavaliy mounted ; Arab, or 
Persian, or Indian? — in Bengal they are supplied from tbe studs principally, and 
some are purchased by the officers commanding them, or by the commissariat, of 
the general produce of the country. 

8()i. At what period was the stud first established ? — 1 think the stud was first 
established in the year 1 79G or 1 797 ; it was about that time. 

8()2. How many studs are there at the various presidencies? — There is one 
general establishment, which is divided into several branches ; I cannot exactly say 
the number, 

863. You speak with reference entirely to Bengal? — Entirely to Bengal. 

8(34. What is the comparative price of the ^tud horse with the other description 
of hor.se : — T’he comparative price of the etud horses would requite a calculation 
founded upon the prices that are paid by the Government for the colts, and the 
expensc.s that are incurred in rearing th 5 m, which 1 cannot state. 

865. flave 
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865. Have you ever made any estimate of the cost of a horse to the Goveni- 
raent ? — I have not the means to do so, and it is a very difficult thin<r to do at ail. 

I was secretary to the board of superintendence of the stud, and as far as an 
estimate could then be made out, the cost of horses to tl>e Company, in rearinj^ 
them in this way was much the same as in purchasing them ; but then there was an 
element always taken into calculation which was liable to cavil, and that was the 
value that was placed upon all the young stock not appropriated to military pur- 
poses. When they were highly valued, there was an increase of the account of 
stock, as the merchant would call it. It was estimated to increase so much what 
was set off against the price of the horses, that it would not be an easy thing to say 
exactly what the real cost was. 

86ti. Did you ever make an estimate of what the expense of maintaining a troop- 
horse was, upon the average? — I should suppose about 15 or iC rupees a month 
at least. 

. 867. Does that include shoeing? — Including shoeing it would be probably 
about 20. It depends a good deal upon the price of grain, tvhich I have known to 
be very little more than one feed for a rupee ; but I should say, generally speaking, 
that the cost of a horse was about 2/. a month. 

868. What are the wages allowed for each horse a month? — Two pounds. 

869. What is the general number of horses employed by a captain of native 
cavalry to carry his baggage? — Horses are not employed at all for that purpose; 
all baggage is carried either upon elephants, camels, or bullocks. 

870. Is there no restriction as to the number of animals employed ujion a line 
of march ? — Generally speaking, I may say none whatever ; restrictions have been 
made in particular cases. 

87 1. Not even in the service ? — Generally speaking, not even in the service. 

872. How many native cavalry regiments are there in Bengal ? — Ten. 

873. Do you think it possible to reduce two regiments of European cavalry, and 
to substitute two regiments of native cavalry ? — There are only two regiments of 
European cavalry in Bengal.* 

S74. Would you recommend that those two should be substituted by native 
cavalry ? — I should not recommend it, certainly. I do not think it would be at 
all dc.sirablc to be without European cavalry. 

875. Would you recommend a reduction of four regiments of Bengal cavalry, 
j»nd a substitution for them of four regiments of European csivalry? — No. 

876. Are you aware whether the native cavalry are ever employed in duties 
which could not be performe.d by European cavalry?— I think the employment of 
the European cavalry in many duties that the native cavalry are now employed upon 
would be objectionable ; first, as incurring a great increase of expense, from having 
a larger body of European cavalry ; and secondly, because in many of those duties 
the European cavalry would suffer so much more in their health' than the native 
cavalry. 

877. Will you describe the system of invaliding the officers in the Indian army ; 
it ap^Miars in the returns that there is an invalid establishment, of what does that 
consist? — The officers placed in the invalid establishment in India are, gcncrallv 
speaking, old or infirm officers, who are \iot quite competent to the discharge of 
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active duties in the field, but would be perfectly competent to serve or command in 
17 M arch 1 83:. corps that remain constantly in cantonment. 

l.uut.-Coloriei 878. l)oes tlicir rank continue progressing? — It docs not; their rank ceases 
I'lddimr. immediately on their entering the invalid establishment. 

87(). How many general officers of cavalry have you employed in RengJil ? — We 
have only two officers of cavahy that arc generals, and they are in Fhigland. 

880. How many are there holding the situation of general officers, either as 
brigadiers or general officers? — There arc no officci’s specially as brigadiers, or 
officers of cavalry ; according to their rank lliey are eligible to command stations as 
the officers of invalids are. 

Lieutenant-Colonel WATSON called in and examined. 

881. You belong to the Comp.inys service in India? — To the Company’s 
service, on the Hcngal establishment. 

88a. How long Imve you been in that service? — I was 31 years in the service 
before I retired from it, about a year ago. 

883. What situations have you held in the Company’s service at the presidency 
of llengal? — I was for two years cmployetl in the Political department in the early 
part of my service, and for the last 19 years I \vas on the general stall. 

8S4. You have latterly held the situation of adjutant-general ?- -I was adjutant- 
general for about three years. 

883. From the situations which you liave held, you must be perfectly acquainted 
with the efficiency and discipline of the ruilive troops ; vvill you' be good enough to 
give the Committee your opinion as to their efficiency and state of discipline ? — 
I consider the efficiency and state of.discipliue of the native troops to be satisfiictory 
in all respects ; it entirely depends upon the character and efficiency of their 
European officers what the native troops might be made ; with good officers, who 
understand their character, they are capable of being rendered highly efficient. 

880 . How are they in comparison with the European troops ? — I could not 
compare them to European troops,- in point of efficiency j but they approach very 
nearly to them. 

887. And in discipline? — Fully as steady in discipline. 

888. From being accustomed to the climate, arc they not naturally more healthy ? 

— Most undoubtedly. , 

889. And are generally very temperate in their habits ? — Entirely .so ; there are 
very few instances of intemperance amongst them ; it js the invariable rule to dis- 
charge from the service such of the native soldiery on the Bengal establishment as 
arc convicted of drunkenness. 

890. Arc you aware of the comparative exfiense of a]^ European regiment of 
cavalry and a native regiment of cavalry ? — In regard to men, as three to one, per- 
haps more. 

891 . C^an you speak as to the cost of each sqldicr annually in each force, European 
and native? — My memory docs not serve me to be particular upon those points. 

892., ‘But the general expense you average as three to ope.J — Three or four 
to one. , . ♦ . ^ 

' . 893. ..D0 
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893. Ho you make tho same difference with respect to European infantry and 
native infantry ? — Certainly. 

894. And the same with regard to artillery? — Yes, with regard to artillery 
also. 

80,5. Being at the head of tlie Adjutant-general’s department in llcngal, what 
number of officers had you under your orders in that department ? — 'I hcrc was 
a deputy and two assistiints generally jircscnt at head-quarters. 

896. Of what rank was the deputy ? — -He was generally an officer of the rank of 
captain, but from his official situation as deputy adjutant-general, he had the official 
rank of major. 

897. But not with permanent rank r — No ; where superior rank is bestowed in 
con.sequence of holding a staff appointment, the officer relinquishing such appoint- 
ment or office, resumes his regimental or army rank. 

898. Of what rank were the two assistants? — ^^I'hey were captains in the army. 

■ 1S99. Without any additional temporary rank ? — Yes. 

900. U hat was the number of general officers employed in the presidency of 
Bengal? — Six and seven; seven latterly, since the year 1818, including two 
major-generals of II is Majesty’s service. 

901. Is there any addition in the rank of brigadier? — A considerable number 
commanding smaller subdivisions, and a few of the principal stations of the army ; 
from four to eight, and 1 2 latterly. There was a considerable increase sanctioned 
from England in 1824; but before that time there were only four officers of the 
nmk of brigadier, in addition to the general officers employed on the staff. 

902. Arc you able to speak as to thl* comparative number of days the troops in 
that presidency are called upon to be upon guard in tho course of each week ? — 
I'he native troops perform all the duties throughout, because it is found expedient 
to spare the Europeans ; they scarcely do more than take their own quarter and 
rear-guard duties in cantonments j every other tluty, such as cantonment guards, 
outposts, commands, and detachments is performed by the regiments of native 
infantry, which generally occupy the whole of the men, with the exception perhaps 
of from 100 to 200 men in the lines, in corps of 800 strong. 

903. Is not the night duty very severe upon the native regiments.' — I should 
hardly say it was very severe ; all guards furnish sentries day and night. 

904. Did it not coma to their turn very frequently ? — It frequently did, and was 
sometimes rather hara.ssing to them. 

905. Can you say how many nights they were on duty on an average ? — Once 
in three or four nights. 1 mean those in the lines ; but the public guards were 
relieved weekly, and during such tour of duty, they furnished sentries day and 
night, in the proportion of one to four privates. 

906. What are the number of European officers that you would think sufficient 
to be with each regiment of pative troops ? — With regard to the cavalry, I should 
think that, besides an officer commanding, with a second in command, and two 
others, viz. the adjutant and the interpreter and quartermaster, each squadron should 
be commanded by an officer, and each troop also, and three or four to spare. With 
regard to the infantry, the same proportion, that is, a captain to every two com- 
panies, a subaltern to every. company, and tliree or four to spai'e. 
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907. Arc not the casualties from staff* and from furlough among European 
officers attached to European regiments very great ? — Very great indeed. 

yo8. Can you speak as to any general average of each regiment? 1 believe the 
average was eight per regiment of 22 officers, not counting the colonel. 

909. 1 )o not regiments of cavalry consist of six troops? — At present of six troops. 

9 1 (). How many companies in regiments of infantry ? — Eight companies. 

911. And troops of artillery, six guns ? — Six guns. 

912. And the foot artillery the same? — The field batteries have six guns each. 

913. What do you consider should be the number of European officers attached 
to each regiment of cavalry, and of infantry and of artillery, to provide for the 
casualties? — I consider the colonel in all cases out of the question, as not liable to 
do regimental duty; one lieutenant-colonel, one major, five captains, ten lieutenants 
and foijr or five cornets, to a regiment of cavalry. To a regiment of infantry, a 
lieutenant-colonel, a major, five captains, twelve lieutenants, and four or five ensigns. 
For a battalion of artillery, a lieutenant-colonel, a major, six captains, twelve first 
lieutenants, and six second lieutenants, for a battalion of four companies working 

24 gnus- , ^ 

9 1 4. Arc there any corps of horse artillery ? — There are three corps of horse 
artillery. 

915. Will you be kind enough to state the number of officers you would give to 
a corps of horse artillery ? — The same number as to a battalion of foot artillery. 

qifi. Arc the officers employed on the staff generally selected in greater numbers 
from the cavalry than from the infantry ? — There is no fixed rule ; it happens occa- 
sionally one way or the other. 

917. Are they alike taken from the artillery? — Certainly. 

918. Are the native officers frequently employed on the staff? — Never. 

919. Might it not, in your opinion, in some cases be desirable that they should 
be so employed ? — I am not aware of any advantage that would accrue from their 
being so employed. 

920. Or in subordinate situations in the Adjutant-general or Quartermaster’s de- 
partment ? — I think generally that it were better to confine them to their regimental 
duties. 

92 1 . Have you known any instances in which they have been employed in any 
stair .situation ? — Certainly not. 

922. What objection would there be to employing them in either the Adjutant- 
general or Quartermaster’s department? — Because they are incapable of writing or 
of conducting correspondence, or of giving any information whatever, that is not 
already possessed by the European officers of those departments. 

923. VVould it not naturally give a favourable opinion of the service, if there were 
some appointments of that nature among the natives? — No doubt it would act as 
a great encouragement to them, seeing certain members chosen from among them 
for confidential appointments ; but I am not aware that they could be made useful, 
at least I have never seen any instance where they were so. 

924. Neither would you recommend their rising beyond the rank they now attain, 
that of soubahdar major t — No, 1 think not ; unless a few of them were attached as 
native aides-de-camp to general and oth^ officers holding high commands. 

925. Would 
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92,5. Would you recommend anyaddition to the number of European troops now 
empl«)yefl, with a corresponding diminution of native troops ? — I am not aware of 
the number of European troops at present employed in India ; I believe there has 
been a considerable augmentation since I left that country. I should higlily recoin* 
mend an addition to the native troops, because I consider their present numbers 
hardly sufficient for tlie duties of the country. 

926. Would you recommend an addition to the native troops with a correspond- 
ing diminution of the European troops? — No, quite the contrary ; I would recom- 
mend tliat a better balance were kept up between them. 

927. What do you think is the balance that ought to subsist between the European 
and native force ? — In ordinary cases, I think that for every eight battalions of native 
infantry, there should be one strong regiment of European ; but in taking the (ield 
a much higher proportion would be desirable, say one to every si.v at least. 

028. lias the artillery force come much under your observation ? — Yes ; I have 
served frequently \vith armies where large bodies of the artillery have been 
employed. 

929. What is your opinion of it?— I think it a most efficient corps in every 
respect. 

9;5o. Do you consider them good as artillerymen ? — 1 think them equal to any 
artillery that possibly could be kept up in India, as they are, excepting their em- 
ployment of bullocks for the draft of light field artillery acting with troops, which 
I think ought to he invariably drawn by horses. 

931. From whence are the artillery stores in the presidency of Bengal received t 
— From I'.uropc, from despatches by the East-India Company. 

932. Arc they the same with the stores at the other two presidencies? — They 
are exactly of the same description and quality. 

933. Are the guns and the gun-carriages made up in India? — The iron ordnance 
are sent from England ; the brass guns are cast in India, and the carriages of all are 
made up also there. 

934. Arc they assimilated the one with the other? — They were on the point of 
being assimilated when I left India ; a great deal had been done to cfi’ect that object. 

93.'). If artillery stores are wanted at one presidency can they be received from 
another without having recourse to England r — If artillery stores ar^ required at one 
])residency, any of the other presidencies being able to spare such stores, could of 
course transfer them very easily coastwise. 

936. Are you aware of such recourse having been had ? — I think that Madras 
supplied Bengal with a considerable portion of stores, particularly in regard to 
cannon shot, during the Burnieso war in 1 824-25. 

937 - By a close assimilation of guns, shot, carriages, and every description of 
ordnance stores, is it not most desirable that they should be most perfectly assimi- 
lated ? — ^(’ertainly, in every respect. 

938. What is your opinion as to native cavalry soldiers ?— I consider the natives 
well adapted for cavalry service, they are excellent and fearless riders, and good 
swordsmen ; 1 consider them superior to Europeans as riders. 

939. Are they fond of their horses? — Exceedingly so. 

940. Do they take good care of them ?-^Vcry good care. 
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0.41. \niiclj is the favourite service ; the artillery, cavalry, or infantry^ r — lam 
not aware that there is any favourite service. In tlie native artillery and cavalry 
I ihere is a 5;freater proportion of Alahoniedans ^ in the iiative infantry Hindoos are 
more niimeroiis. 

94 2. V\’ill yon inform the Committee what arc the pay and allowances of a general 
officer employed on the staff? — The staff allowance is fixed at 3,333 rupees per 
month, or 40,000 per annum, exclusive of pay us colonel of a regiment, viz. 300 
rupees per mensem. • 

943. Arc you speaking of Bengal? — The three presidencies are assimilated. 

944. Are they the same as they were in 181.'), or have they received any increase 
or decrease sijjcc that period ? — 1 believe they arc the same as when they were fixed 
in iSi.v 

943. .Are the pay and allowances of other ranks on the staff the same in Bengal 
as at the other two presidencies?— I believe that the staff pay in Bengal is 
generally somewhat higher than it is at the other two presidencies ; but I am by no 
means certain. 

94(1. Is I'lere any and what reason for that difference ? — I am not aware of any 
I'cason for it ; each of the presidencies has been in the habit of establishing their 
own rates of remuneration to staff officers. 

947. Is the necessary expcn.se of living higher at Bengal than at the other presi- 
dencies ?- I should think it was ; the Bengal officer labours under one great .source 
of ex])ensc more than the officers at the other presidencies;- he is unavoidably com- 
pelled, from circumstances of caste and the prejudices of the natives, to keep many 
more servants. , 

945. Arc the pay and -allowances of regimental officers the same in Bengal as at 
the other presidencies r — 1 believe they are the same. 

949 Arc the )-.ay and allowances of the private soldier the same as at the other 
two presidencies? — They are not; the Madras and Bombay sepoy receives more 
than at Bengal. I believe the European troops receive the same throughout India. 

930. Is there any reason assigned for that difference ? — 1 think it must have 
ai'isen out of local circumstances, at the time when sepoys were first employed by 
the governments of the three presidencies respectively. 

9.3 1 . Has it for many years been different r — It has ; I remember an order, so far 
h.'iek as 1 790, of Lord Cornwallis’s, directing that wherever the troops of the 
several presidencies happened to meet on service, the higKer rates should be esta- 
hli.slicd while they were acting together. On those occasions the Bengal troops 
ivccivcd the difference between their pay and the pay in the other two presidencies. 

9.32. Is that order now in force? — I believe it is. 

9.33. Has any other mode of assimilating the pay of . the soldiers in the three 
presidencies been attempted?— Not that I am aware of. 

9.34. \V'ould you not think it desirable that they should be equalized? — If they 
were liable to be brought together, of course it would l)e absolutely necessary ; but 
while separate, 1 sec no reason for it. 

9.3/). Are they often brought near together without acting together? — Very 
seldom ; there are only two or three instances to my knowledge during a period of 
30 years. 

956. ’Are 
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956. Are you able to point out any practicable mode of equalizing the pay and 
allowances ? — It would be a very great expense to Government to raise the pay in 
Bengal to the others, and it would be equally impolitic and inipractical)le to 
reduce the others, they having been in the enjoyment thereof for more than (io years. 

I do not see how it could be done. There is a circumstance whicli I have some 
recollection of, that during the Burmese war, a detachment from Madras arrived in 
aid of the Bengal detachment at Arracan, there were two battalions of Madras native 
infantry under Colonel Fair. I remember Colonel Morrison who commanded that 
force writing, stating that there were certain advantages enjoyed hy those two 
battalions which were not allowed to the Bengal corps ; and that he was appix'hen- 
sive of evil consequences arising when the men in the Bengal service observed the 
superior allowances or advantages which the others enjoy ; the qticsliou was an 
embarrassing one ; at first it was proposed that those allowances, whatever they 
might be, should be kept in the back ground, and that the Madras battalions 
should be settled with on their return to their own presidency ; however, the 
impolicy of that was so immediately apparent that the idea was dropped directly. 

1 am speaking now from recollection, being at that time deputy-adjutant-gcneral at 
head quarters. 

9.57. Do you remember what was done ? — No, I do not exactly recollect ; but 
1 have no doubt they were equalized for the time. 

958. If Lord Cornwallis’s order, to which you formerly alluded, had been in force 
at that time, would not that have obviated the difficulty to which you now allude ?- - 
It certainly would, with regard to pay ; but it occurs to me that this was a question 
of batta or rations ; Arracan being on the Bengal side of India, was, with regard to 
the Madras troops, a sort of foreign service beyond sea, entitling them to receive 
daily rations at the expense of Government ; but with regard to the Bengal troops, 
it was a service upon-their own immediate frontier, in which situation they are not 
entitled to ration:^ from the state. 

959. Is any bounty paid to a sepoy on enlisting into the service r— None 
whatever. 

960. What do you consider the Cost price of a horse for the cavalry to be in 
general?— The mode of mounting the cavalry at this moment is to allow an average 
of 40U rupees fur every horse in native corps, and 450 for those in the horse artil- 
lery and jihiropeun cavalry regiments ; very good horses arc procurctl I'or these 
rates. 

961. Are the horses both for the artillery and cavaliy generally obtained from the. 
stud, or by particular contracts? — The stud furnishes a considerable number 
annually ; perhaps not less than 800 ; but the commanding officers of regiments 
have been empowered to purchase horses from dealers and others, by presenting 
them for approval before a regimental committee of officers..^ 

96:2. Has the latter plan been found efficacious ? — V'^ery much so, indeed. 

963. Are good horses obtained ? — Very excellent from the stud; after a selec- 
tion of the superior horses fit for officers’ chai^rs, which arc drafted among all the 
mounted corps in certain proportions, the artillery and .European cavalry are next 
supplied with the best horses, and .the remainder are sent to the native cavalry. This 
is annually done ; horses arc never drafted iVora one corps to another. 
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964. Are the officers allowed to purchase from the stud 'f — 'fhey are allowed to 
select horses from those which are sent to their regiments from the stud for 
800 rupees ; and for the horses bought of native dealers they pay the regimental 
price of 400. 

965. Do you know which the officers prefer, the stud horses or those bought 
from dealers r — ^llie stud horses are generally bred from English stock ; the stud has 
existed 35 years ; and there are hundreds of colts bred there, whose pedigrees can 
be traced for six or eight generations, therefore they are considered qiuch 'superior ; 
but for the general remount, I have heard officers say that they preferred buying 
the horses of dealers to taking them from the stud. 

966. At what age is the horse fit for service in India ? — The common race of 
horses, the Indian hoi-ses, arrive at their maturity sooner than blood-horses. I should 
say at four years the common breed are perfectly fit for any work they may be put 
to ; but I think another year is required for those which are bred at the stud. 

967. Are they of a h.ardy description. ..d healthy ? — They are a hardy descrip- 
tion of horses, and healthy, large and Way, but generally very vicious ; mares and 
geldings arc never employed in the cavalry ; the experiment was tried, but was not 
found to answer. 

968. How long, upon an average, may they be expected to last in the service? — 
I should think from 9 to 1 2 per cent, every year required to be replaced j that 
gives a period of g or 1 o years service upon the average. 

969. Does the native horse last to a greater or less age than the stud horse ? — 
Less in consequence of not being so well bred. I consider-that a country horse at 
12, or 13, is an old horse ; 1 have seen hoYses at I,"), 16, 17, and even i8, working 
in the ranks admirably well, that wore of a better description, and better bred. 

970. How far do you consider the efficiency of the regiments is impaired by the 
great demand of officers for the general staff*, and political situations? — I consider 
that the whole service is very much deteriorated by that system, , because the best 
officers are selected for those situations, men of the most experience ; and the con- 
sequehce is, that regiments are left very deficient, and those who remain are 
discontented with their situations. I consider it injures the service very much 
indeed, both directly and -indirectly. 

971 . If so many officers were not taken for staff and civil situations, would it be 
possible to diminish the whole amount of ibilitary officers in India ? — I thiiik, if the 
officers, generally speaking, on staff* employ, were all present with their regiments, 
the numbers would not extend beyond ivhat 1 have stated as the necessary number 
of officers. 

972. Do you think, on the whole, it is better that civil situations should be sup- 
riied with civil servants ? — I certainly think it would, with the exception of the 
Wiitical department, in whiclv military officers have, with some brilliant exceptions, 
shown themselves more competent because political and military functions are 
more analogous to each other, as far as delates to Asiatic courts and Eastern diplo- 
macy ; military men invariably carry more weight in native courts, and therefore 
are more useful in the Political department. 

973. How do you propose that toe Staff situations should be supplied, if you object 
to any reduction in the amount of regimental officers ? — I consider that, in a great 

‘ mmure. 
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measure,, those officers who are employed on the staff should bo considered as 
supernumeraries, and their places filled up by regimental and line promotion. 
There might be difficulties in effecting this measure in respect to officers below the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, but none whatever in that rank ; there might be more 
officers allowed in the strength of each regiment ; and lastly, many of the appoint- 
ments might be filled, as in the British home service, by persons non military. 

974. In 1813, it appears the army consisted in numbers of ipg.cjoo men; in 
1830 and 1831, the numbers in the three presidencies of the whole ariny was 
1 04,000' men ; in the first of those years the staff’ for the three presidencies was 
1 70 officers ; in the second of those periods, 1 830 and 1 83 1 , the number of officers 
on the staff was 2 '54; how do you explain that large increase of staff officers, the 
numlicrs of the army being rather smaller in the latter case than in the former — 

I attrii)ute the increase of staff officers to the vfist accession of territory since 1813, 
requiring the establishment of numerous posts and detachments ; in fact, great 
divisions of troops thrown into Central India, which were not there in 1813. I must 
also say, in regard to the employment of officers, that over and above the number 
of staff appointments, in Bengal particularly, a description of force was raised,^ 
amounting at one time, 1 rather think, to eight eorps of horse and 30 battalions of 
infantry, e.'ich of which borrowed from the line from two to six officers. Ihey 
were called local corps, provincial corps. The.se 30 coi’ps of infantry consisted of 
from 700 to 1,200 men each, were clotherl and armed like the regular arniy, but 
not liable to be detached on general duty from one end of the country to the 
other ; in fact, raised for particular districts, but borrowing officers from the line, 
generally the most intelligent. Again, in 1813, all the regiments were upon a high 
numerical (establishment, viz. 10 companies of 90 men each, and so on ; but in 1830 
and 1 831, 1 understand that the regiments of eight companies were not 700 strong ; 
in fact, each regiment is reduced very much indeed ; and I have no hesitation in 
adding, that they can hardly be adeejuate to the performance of their duties, with 
due attention to their discipline. 

97 /}- Toil think, though the numbers are the same, there arc more corj).s, and 
conseijucntly an increased correspondence with the staff? — Yes, the greater sub- 
division of the component parts must necessarily create increased correspondence. 

97(». How many stations have you at which brigadiers or general officers com- 
mand in Bengal ? — Twenty-three, in which are included seven division commands 
and three independent commands. 

977. You have stated that there has been a great addition to the number of 
brigadier officers since 1 824 ; do you think that that number could be advantageously 
reduced at the present moment ? — I should say that where there are three or four 
regiments assembled together at a station, the officer who commands should have 
the rank of brigadier, in consideration of tbe extent and responsibility of his charge. 
I do not think the number of brigadiers in Bengal, in which are included a propor- 
tionate number of King’s officers, too many for the duties of the service. 

978. Is it necessary that the brigadier should have a subordinate staff of his own 
at those stations, as is the case? — Constantly ; where there are three or four corps 
stationed together, it becomes necessary to have a subordinate officer under him to 
conduct the correspondence and details of duty. 
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979. Would there be no possibility of dividing it into military districts, <'as is the 
practice in our own service at home, and in the service in foreign nations ? — They 
are all divided into districts. 

980. ^ But with a centre stalF from whom all orders emanate? — ^That is the case ; 
those district commands are all under the several generals of division, who have got 
their staff' to conduct the duties of the division ; but, as I said before, where three 
or four corps^ are stationed together, the officer in command (the brigadier) has 
a brigade staff' officer to aid him in conducting the subordinate details of his station ; 
but they all report to their respective generals of division, and depend upon him 
for their further orders on all points of importance. 

98 1 . Can you at all state the comparative efficiency of the native and European 
cavalry, as to the number of men each corps could bring into the field ? — I am not 
aware of what may be the establishment of a regiment of dragoons ; but taking the 
two services, the Europeans have more men, in proportion to their numbers, unfit to 
mount than the natives have j their habits of intemperance, but chiefly the exhaust* 
ing effect of the climate on European constitutions, prevent their turning out so 
strong as the natives ; this is equally applicable to all branches of the service. 


Luna, 19 “ die Martii, 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair. 


Lieutenant-Colonel WATSON called in and further examined. 

982. In the course of active service, are the horses of the sepoy cavalry much 
injured by sore backs? — I should think not more than is the case in all other 
services ; the saddles are all procured from Europe, and very carefully looked after, 
and therefore I do not think the horses are more liable to sore backs than in any 
other service. 

983. You are not able to speak from any personal knowledge upon the subject ? 
— No, certainly not ; but I speak from gmieral observatk^. 

984. From your situation on the staff, are you aware of any large number being 
non-effective, from that cause, on long marches or active service r — I have seen 
instances of about 10 or 12 horses in the 100 being led in the re^r of regiments, 
from lameness and sore backs, affer a good deal of marching. 

985. What is the pay of the sepoy in Ber.gal?— Seven rupees a month when in 
cantonment, and eight rupees and a hdf when marching, on detached duty or on 
service. 

986. In peace and in war ?-^The same in peace and in war. 

987. From that pay what deductions are made for accoutrements that the sepoy 
is obli^d to supply himself with? — The Government supply one jacket and one 
pair of woollen pantaloons in dtemate years, and the rest, as by the Return, are 
purchased by the soldier. 

988.^ Will 
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988. Will you bo good enough to look over tliat Return, [a Return being shaam 
to the witness, '\ and say whether you consider it accurate? — I consider this quite 
accurate. 

989. Can you estimate the cost of the articles with which the man is obliged 
to supply himself, on an average ; what amount of deductions from his pay does it 
form upon the whole per month ? — -When the soldier is enlisted he is required to 
have all those articles made up for him by the quarter-master, and he is placed 
under stoppage for the amount, whatever it may be ; ' I think it amounts to about 
24 rupees. After that he is required to go to the c.vpensc of five rupees annually 
to keep up those necessaries. 

990. Do the stoppages of 24 rupees upon his first enlistment, and the deduction 
of five rupees annually, amount to a sum sufheient to cover those expenses he is 
liable to? — Yes, he is liable to the actual expense only, and I consider the sums 
quoted sufficient for the purpose. The recruit, while under drill, which continues 
for six or seven months, docs not receive the whole amount of his pay, but is put 
under stoppages, in liquidation of the advance made on account of his necessaries, 
as before stated ; after which, five rupees is the amount which falls upon him to 
pay annually for keeping them up. 

991. Is the sepoy entitled to a pension or retired allowance after a certain 
number of years service ?— He is entitled to an invalid pension allowance after 
15 years service, if pronounced unfit for active service by a committee of medical 
officers; but he must have served 15 years, unless disabled by wounds or injuries 
received on service. 

992. Is it a matter of right ? — It is a matter of right after 15 years service ; but 
those only are sent to the invalid establishment who are unfit for the service. The 
practice, however, of the army is to retain on the strength of regiments a great 
numi)cr of men who would be considered, in the liritish or any other service, sent 
to the invalid establishment as old and infirm. 

993. It is proposed, with a view of not retaining men on the regiment who are 
inefficient, that the regulations with regard to the native army should be altered, 
and that the sepoy should bo enlisted at a lower rate of pay, and increased accord- 
ing to his advancement in rank ; what is your opinion of that proposition ?-^l do 
not think you could commence with giving him less than his present pay, whatever 
increase the liberality of Government may grant to him afterwards. I do not think 
the native private soldier could do with less than seven rupees per mensem. 

994. Are you aware of a regulation which prohibits the men of the King’s 
a||py from volunteering to remain with their regiments in India after the age of 
30 ? — Those details arc managed by the staff of His Majesty’s army ; it is an interior 
arrangement entirely, connected with the efficiency of the King’s service. 

995. Are you of opinion *that it would be desirable that permission should be 
given to the men of the King’s regiments in India, in case of the return of those 
regiments, to volunteer and enter into other King’s regiments ? — ^That privilege is 
granted to them to a considerable extent. 1 know not the age or period of service 
that precludes a man from remaining after his regiment is ordered home. 
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996. Do you think it would be better to allow them to remain after 30 years of 
iigc : — Unquestionably ; 1 think Europeans are perfectly capable of performing all 
their duties as good and efficient soldiers up to 40 years of age. 

997. I’he Committee have been informed that arrangements have lately been 
madte to put the system of payment in the three presidencies as much as possible 
upon the same footing *, do you know in what those arrangements consist ? — Ry a 
regulation to that effect from the East-lndia Company. 

998. Has the effect been to assimilate the I'ate ? — Yes ; but there being many 
half-batta stations on the Madnis establishment, and very few in Bengal, hence 
arises, I believe, an apparent inferiority of allowances to the Madras officers in 
comparison with those in Bengal, for the rates of p!iy, batta, and house-rent, are the 
same at all the presidencies. 

999. Do English cadets, on arriving in India, serve in any European regiment 
before they join a native regijnent ? — There is but one Euroj)ean regiment on the 
Company's establishment in Bengal ; they are precluded from serving in his Majc.sty’s 
regiments at all ; therefore, when that regiment is near to the presidency, and 
favourably situated for the young men to be sent to it, they generally are ; but it 
frequently happens that that regiment is quartered at a distance from the presi- 
dency, and it would not be expedient in such cases to send young cadets up the 
country to it, consequently they are generally sent to the native regiments most 
favourably situated. 

1 000. Have you ever observed any inconvenience to arise from brnglish officers, 
unacquainted with the language, and altogether inexperienced in the manners ot' 
the country, serving in native troops ? — 1 know but of one instance, which occurred 
in 1 808, of officers under those circumstances being required to do duty with native 
regiments. They were officers of rank in His Majesty’s service, and put in com- 
mand of light battalion.s, which were only embodied for a few months. 

tool. A cadet receives an appointment in India, he goes to India, he is igno- 
rant of the language, and totally unacquainted with the manners of the country, 
and he is called upon at once to join the regiment ; have you ever observed any in- 
convenience to arise from that?- -On his first joining the regiment there is cer- 
tainly great inconvenience, but that remedies itself by practice ; I must however 
add, that no young officer is put upon duties of importance or trust until a probation 
of one or two years, or until reported to be qualified. 

1002. What is the amount of European infantry , in tlie Company’s service in 

Bengal r —One regiment - 

1 003. Would you advise the reduction of that 'Not unless some urrang^M^t 
could be provided for supplying the numerous subordinate departments of general 
staff with warrant and non-commissioned officers. 

1 004. Independently of that purpose to which you state that the European regi- 
ments could be applied, do you think it would be desinible that the c^ets, on their 
fii’st arrival in India, should generally as much as possible serve* in the European 
regiments in the Company’s service before they are called upon tb join the native 
regiments? — 1 consider that they would be all the better if that were done. 

1005. "Have 
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1005., Have they any invalid battalions of sepoys in either of the presidencies ? 
— They have two battalions of invalids in the Bengal presidency, but I believe on 
the Madras establishment more ; four or five perhaps. 

1006. Arc you of opinion that when a Company’s officer attains the rank of 
major-general, it would be advantageous to the service if he were eligible to serve on 
the staff at either of the three presidencies, and not confined to one presidency ?- - 
The three presidencies have hitherto been so completely separated from each other 
that I should consider the officer in the one, being required to do duty in the other, 
would go there under great disadvantages and entire want of local experience. It 
would also in that case be necessary to establish one general system of rules, forms, 
regulations, and interior economy for the three presidencies, which was not the case 
when 1 left India. 

1 007. Do you think it desirable that the Company’s army should be made a King’s 
army ? — Yes, I certainly do. 

1008. In the event of such a transfer, would you propose to preserve the system 
of promotion by seniority in the Indian aimy as it now exists ? — Uinloubtedly. 

1009. And in all other respects to keep that army distinct from the King’s 
army ? — Entirely distinct. 

I o 1 0. Do you think it would be advisable that the armies of the three presiden- 
cies should be under the command of one Commanderdn-chief for all purposes? — 
I think the details of so vast an army as constitute the three presidencies of India, 
the immense extent of country over which they arc disfiersed, and the difficulty of 
ready communication over such a vast space, would render it advisable that the three 
were kept separate, but with a controlling power given to the one over the others. 

lull. You have stated that you would think it advisable that the Company’s 
army should be made a King’s army; what are your reasons for holding that 
opinion ? — Because I think it would diffuse a higher spirit of military feeling among 
the oflicers. 'Hie higher tenure by which they would then hold their commissions ; 
the spirit of patriotic feeling and consequent self-estimation as soldiers of their King 
and of their country which wouhl then be kindled in their breasts, would add 
infinitely to their present professional pride. 

1012. Would there be any greater difficulty in concentrating all the power in 
the Commander-in-chief in India, than there is in concentrating the powers in the 
Commander-in-chief iiv England, considering the dispersed state of the army over 
almost every country in the globe That depends much upon the interior regula- 
tions existing in th^scvcral acinies. 

1013. How is the clothing of the army in Bengal supplied ; by agency or by con- 
— The clothing is supplied by agency ; the material, that is broad cloth, 

jP^t out by the East-India Company to the clothing agent ; and 1 believe the 
making it up is a matter of contract. 

1 ui 4. Is the army well supplied with clothing ; is the quality good and the quan- 
tity sufficient ? — 1 think that the quality might be improved, and the fit particularly 
might be improved, 'fhe Bengal army is, I consider, indifferently clothed ; the 
Madras and tlombay much better. 

1015. Are you aware that at Madras the, army is supplied by contract?— I am 
not aware. 

* 1016. Have 
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101 6. Have you understood that at Madras it is superior to Bcngri? — It is 
i<) 32 * tnade up in a superior manner. 

LiHut.-folone! 101 7. How is it that the fitting is better managed at Madras than at Bengal 
n'jtion. I think they have paid more attention to it, and they have not been so much 
shackled with r^ard to expense. On the Bengal side there is more attention paid 
to the savings or ^e off-reckoning fund, and the clothing is thus very naturally not 
equal to that of Madras or Bombay. 

1018. Are the off-reckonings greater at Bengal than at Bombay and Madras ? — 
The Bengal presidency furnishes a greater surplus sum for dividend than the others 
proportionably ; but the funds of the three presidencies are joined for general and 
equal division among their colonels of regiments. 

1019. Will you have the goodness to state the constitution of the military board 
in Bengal ? — Since I left India, in 1 828, a very considerable change has taken place 
in the constitution of the military board. When 1 left India the military board 
consisted of the Commander-in-chief, as president, the general officer commanding 
the presidency division, the military auditor-general, the chief engineer, the com- 
man^nt of artillery, the adjutant-general and the quartermaster-general, as mem- 
bers, with a secretary and assistants. 

1020. What were the general duties of that board? — ^The duties of that board 
consisted in a general superintendence of the ordnance, the barrack and the com- 
missariat departments of the army; the arsenals wei'e under their control, and 
generally speaking, the whole military stores and materiel of the array. 

1021. Do you consider that the duty could be properly conducted by a board 
composed of officers having each of them departments of their own which required 
almost their exclusive attention ? — No, I certainly do not ; 1 considered it to be in 
my own case a duty which I seldom could find leisure to attend to in an efficient 
manner. Vast loads of papers on all subjects were circulated to the members ; but 
I am sure the adjutant-general never had time to look leisurely and attentively into 
the subjects of them, certainly not into the calculations at all. 

1022. Was the duty done by discussion at the board or individually; was the 
business parcelled out to different individuals composing that board ? — The business 
was done by a weekly meeting at the board ; where papers were read by the secre- 
tary, and matters discussed ; and, as I said before, a vast mass of public papers was 
also circulated by the secretary, for the perusal of the meipbers, and for recording 
such minutes as they chose to make on the several subjects. 

1 023. Did all requisitions for the various services connected with the duties of 
the military board come before that board, such 'as the requisitions for stores, 
requisitions for additional assistance in the various departments of the ordn^e, 
and the barracks, and in the gun-carriage department ? — All was done by 
sition to the military board, without whose permission no stores could be supplied, 
nor additional assistance given ; the materials were entirely under their control. 

1024. Did all estimates for works and repair of ibrtresses and of barracks come 

before the military board also? — Always. _ , _ . 

1025. Did all inventions connected with carriages and the., improvements of 
artillery and of guns of every description come before the :ittllitary board ? — 
Yes. 


1026. Do 
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102(5. Do not you tonsidcr that duties of this nature would require a separate 
department in itself, in order to consider them fully, and to go properly into the i8;}2. 

details of such a vast department of business ? — I consider that the commandant of Licut.-Coloiiel 
artillery, the chief engineer and the auditor-general were very properly members iVatson. 
of that board, for besides being peculiarly and professionally qualitied, they could 
And leisure for the performance of these duties ; but with regard to the adjutant- 
general and the quartermaster-general, their time was so occupied with the vast 
details of their own departments, that 1 do not think that they possibly could have 
bestowed that attention to the duties of the military board that was desirable for 
a due performance of them. 

Colonel JOHN MUNllO called in and examined. 

1027. How long have you been in the Company’s service? — About 41 years ; Coldnoi j. Mumo 

I went out in 1791 to India. 

1028. What appointment have you held? — In 1794 I was made adjutant of 
a battalion of sepoys ; in 1 796, quartermaster of brigade ; in 1 799, brigade-major 
of a division employed upon service in the Northern Circars ; in 1 800, I was 
appointed secretary of the military board of Madras, and in the same year 1 went 
as brigade-major to the southern districts, under the command of the adjutant- 
general of the army. Colonel Agnew ; in 1801, I was appointed secretary to the 
Commander-in-chief ; in 1 803, deputy quartermaster-general of the army ; in 1 806, 
quartermaster-general of the army ; then Persian interpreter to the army ; and in 
1810, resident at the court of Travancore and Cochin, which is the last office I held 
in India. 

1029. Those services have been chiefly, if not entirely, in the presidency of 
Madras, have they not ? — Entirely ; 1 have been at Bengal and Bombay, but not 
on military duty. 

1030. When did you last leave India? — In 1825 ; I came home in 1819, but 
went out again. 

1031. From the appointments you have held, you must have a very good oppor- 
tunity of speaking as to the discipline, spirit, and efficiency of the native army ; will 
you be good enough to state your opinion on those lieads ? — In all those points the 
spirit, disdpline, and efficiency of the army have varied very much at different periods 
of our military history in India ; the constitution of the army itself, both European 
and native, has experienced repeated changes at certain periods of our history. The 
native troops have been distinguished by the most unshaken fidelity to the British 
interests, even in eircurasfances of great difficulty and distress to themselves ; and 
at (Aher periods instances of a very different character have occurred. 

1032. Have you observed any difference in those respects in sepoys from different 
districts of the same presidency ? — A less maiked diflference in latter times ; for- 
merly the sepoys enlisted in the Camatib were generally considered as more faithful, 
and also as better soldiers than the men enlisted in the Northern Circars, who very 
frcquentlji' deserted in great numbers when their corps were moved to the southern 
districts of thb presidency. Latterly, however, this has not been the case, and the 
whole of the men recruited in all the sevei^ districts, may be considered as 
animated with the same feeling and spirit. 

1033. Are 
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1033. Arc the native soldiers, as such, in a better condition than ,the same 
description of persons out of the service ? — I should consider that they certainly are, 
especially since the subversion of the Nabob's government. 

1 034. Has any difficulty been found in recruiting the army and completing the 
establishments ?~Not at present, but at one period of time, just before the conquest 
of Mysore, there<,wa8 very great difficulty found in procuring recruits, and in main- 
taining the batt^ioins in a complete state ; the desertions were very frequent : this 
was a cause that induced the Madras government, with the sanction of the'* Court of 
Directors, to increase tlic pay of the native troops at Madras from live rupees to 
seven rupees a month ; an increase, however, which did not take place until 1800, 
after the conquest of Mysore ; and this has produced a difference between the pay 
of the Madras and llengai sepoys which exists to the present moment. 

1035. Does that difference exist when the armies of the three presidencies are 
brought together?— I believe it did until the time that I left India. 

1036. Are the general habits of the native soldier well calculated for the service? 
— 1 think they are extremely so ; and perhaps at Madras better for.all the kinds of 
service to which the native troops may be called, such as embarkation on foreign 
expeditions, than the Bengal sepoys. 

1037. I'rom what does that arise? — Because the Bengal sepoys are men of 
a higher caste, and they object to go to sea. 

1038. Are tlicre any feelings of preference given to any particular arm of service, 
the cavalry, the infantry, or the artillery ? — Cavalry of course is preferred. 

1039. In what arm do you consider the sepoy most efficient; as an artilleryman, 
a cavalryman, or infantry soldier?— 1 should think they are equally efficient in the 
three services : but perhaps less so in the artillery than in either of the others. 

1 040. What are the pay and allowances of a sepoy at Madras, in comparison with 
the wages of labour and the prices of subsistence? — I should suppose, in comparison 
with the prices of labour generally in the country, that their pay is superior. W'ith 
regard to the servants of Europeans, it may be considered pretty much upon an 
equality with the wages usually given to them. 

1041. Is there any differenee of pay or allowances between the King's and Com- 
pany's troops in India? — I am not .aware at present of any difference with respect 
to the officers, excepting that the King’s officers do not receive tent allowance in 
time of peace ; this is, however, now the case with the officers of the Company’s 
European troops. 

1042. Is there a difference between the pay and allowances of the sepoy in the 
three presidencies ? — There is. I mentioned the increase of the pay to the troops 
at IMadras in 1800, occasioned by the extreme difficulty of procuring recruits, and 
1 understand that the Madras rates of pay were afterwards adopted at Bombay. 

1043. Is that difference a matter of complaint or discontent — I should think 

only when the troops are employed together ; but then it does not subsist by the 
late regulation ; however, I We understood that the Bengal sepoys on some occa- 
sions have stated as a grievance, the superior pay received at all times by the Bombay 
and Madras sepoys. , ' 

1044. Do the European officers in .native regiments live mudr^th the men? — 
Of course not. 

1045. Is 
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1045. Is the more minute superintendence left to the sepo^ officers? — Necessarily 
very mu2h, from the habits of the men. 

1046. Do you think the native officers are sufficiently encouraged ? — Judging 
from their conduct hitherto, 1 should say not ; because on all occasions of mutiny 
or revolt they arc always the ringleaders, almost always the instigators. 

1 047. . Are there any additional advantages which you would recommend being 
given to them ? — A further increase of pay might be given to a few officers, for at 
present, when a native officer arrives at the ranx of a native soubahdar, all future 
advancement is precluded. 

1048. Would you recommend that they should be admitted to a higher pay alter 
so many years service? — Unquestionably; I think it would be a very desirable 
arrangement. 

1049. think the pay and allowances of the Company’s Europeans officers 
ai’c sufficient, in their several ranks at the three presidencies, for the expenses they 
are subject to ? — I do. I do not think there would be any advantage in increasing 
the pay or allowances of the lower ranks of officers ; the object is to increase the 
emoluments of the higher, to hold out hopes and expectations to the lower ranks of 
officers on obtaining higher rank. 

1 050. What is your opinion of establishing different rates of allowances in the field 
and in cantonment — On every military principle the allowances ought to be higher 
in the field than in garrison, because officers are unavoidably subjected to consider- 
able increase of expense on taking the field, and that has been a principle followed 
at .Madras. 

lo/ji. Are you aware what is the corresjwndiug expense between an European 
regiment and a native regiment of cavalry or infantry r — I am not aware ; it is a matter 
of calculation entirely ; I cannot state specifically what the difference is. 

1052. Will a native regiment bring more effectives into the field than an European 
regiment ?- -With regard to numbers certainly, because they are less subject to 
illness. 

What number of European officers do you consider absolutely ncccssai7 to 
be present doing duty with a regiment of sepoys, cavalry or infantry ? — At least one 
officer to every company in the field, perhaps more, besides a commanding ollicer 
and staff*. 

1 054. Has inconvenience arisen from the number of officers taken from native 
regiments for employment on the staff? — Certainly ; there has been frequently 
a great deficiency of officers do^ig duty with their corps. 

.Can you suggest any plan by which that inconvenience might be 
obviated ? 7- Several plans have been suggested; one, for instance, of forming separate 
skeleton corps, which I consider to be a very unmilitary plan, and extremely difficult 
of execution : for instance, a skeleton regiment must be composed of the same 
number of officers in the several ranks as uie other regiments, in order to have the 
same chance of prombtimi with them ; as a regular regiment consists of five captains, 
eight lieutenants, and four ensigns, and as most of the officers absent on staff duty 
and furlough are from the higher ranks, it would be almost impracticable to form 
skeleton regina|nts‘that should supply the exact number absent, because there are 
probably as many captains absent as lieutenants and ensigns ; then with regard to tlic 
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military principles, the pfficers of the skeleton regiments would have no corps of men 
19 March vvould be permanently attached; they would be moveable from one 

Co\on^~j^Munru. regiment to another of the regular army, according to the casualties of the service, 
and therefore would have no motive to attach themselves to any particular corps, or 
make themselves acquainted with the character of the men belonging to the corps to 
which they were only temporarily attached. 

1 056. Would you think it desirable to have a general order, permitting a certain 
number of officers only to be absent from each regiment on the staff? — I shoald think 
not ; that would limit the field of selection to the Commander-in-chief and Govern- 
ment, of officers fit for staff situations; if there should be a deficiency of officers in 
any particular regiment to a considerable extent, officers might be appointed with as 
much propriety to supply that deficiency from a regular regiment, where there was 
a greater number of officers, as from a skeleton regiment. 

1 057. Is that the plan that you would most recommend ? —I would propose, if the 
deficiency is now found to exist, an increase of the officers in the ‘regular regiments. 

1058. As head of the quartermaster-generaFs department in Madras, what number 
of officers had you under you in that office? — It varied at particular periods; I had 
a deputy quartermaster-general, two assistant quartermasters, and an assistant at each 
division of the army. 

1059. necessary that an officer should have done regimental duty with 
troops before he is allowed to hold a staff situation? — It is ; instances have occurred 
of persons being appointed to staff situations who have never joined a regiment, but 
they are exceedingly rare, and arc not likely to recur. 

lufio. Is it not essential for the interests of the service that a rule should exist, 
preventing any officer going on the staff until he has done regimental duty for at 
least two years? — Unquestionably. 

1061. Instead of skeleton corps, would it not be desirable to add a captain and 
subaltern to each regiment ? — A certain pro|)ortion to meet the wants of the army, 
according to the discretion of the Government. 1 believe there are more officers 
now present for duty than formerly, because there was frequently a deficiency of 
ensigns ; at present the regiments are complete, and therefore there are more 
officers actually doing regimental duty than at any time when I was in India ; but it 
would still be desirable to increase them. 

1062. Are the casualties, from employment on the staff, and from furlough, and 
from sickness, at times very great in European regiments? — Yes, they are. 

1063. Is there a fair proportion of commands and staff' appointments given to 
the King’s service and to the Company’s service in the several ranks ? — Commands 
and staff' appointments must be considered very different from each other. In 
general it is a complaint of the Company’s army, that on service in the field the 
superior commands are given generuly to the King’s officers. . Staff appointments, 
on the contrary, are the reverse, and must necessarily continue so under the 
present constitution of the service. 

1064. As you desire some additional advantage being given to the pative officer, 
would you recommend the occasional appointment of a native pfficer on the staff 
of a general officer ? —1 think it would be certainly desirable ; I fciu;^ that it would 
be very gratifying to the nativf officers themselves. 


1065. *Aie 
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1065. .Are they fit for any situation in either the adjutant'general’s or quarter- 
master-general’s department? — In the quartermaster-general’s department there is 

a corps of guides having ranks in some degree correspmding to the native officers Colonel ,/. Miwru. 
in the other branches of the army. I think that native officers might be attached 
to both these departments with advantage to the service; appointme'nts of that 
nature are always gratifying to the feelings of the native officers. 

1066. In the event of native officers being appointed to situations as aides-de- 
camp, would there be any difficulty in living with the other officers upon the staff? 

— They never would associate at table ; they might occasionally sit down at break- 
fast, but they would not dine together upon meat. * 

1 067. Are the pay and allowances on the staff the same to the King’s officers as 
to the Company’s officers ? — I believe they are ; with the aides-de-camp and brigade- 
majors, I think, exactly the same. 

106S. Is the crime of desertion frequent among the sepoys in the presidency of 
Madras ? — Not latterly. 

1069. Are fqrloughs frequently given to officers and men in native regiments.^ — 

The number is limited by regulation. 

1070. Could it with advantage to the service, in your opinion, be added to? — 

It is matter of internal regulation, that will depend very much upon the discretion 
of the (’ommander-in- chief. I believe there will be no inconvenience whatever in 
increasing the number. 

1071. Do you think that it would be advantageous to make a regulation by which 
the pay of the sepoy should be increased according to the rank of service, beginning 
with a lower pay? — I think, if a very few, both officers and men, received a higher 
rate of pay after a considerable period of service, it might be of advantage in in- 
ducing them to remain longer with their regiments, but it should not apply to a 
great number. 

1072. The Coninnttee have been informed, that in the opinion of some officers 
of great experience in India, it would be advisable to make this alteration in the 
regulations with regard to euli.stinent, that the sepoy should be enlisted under 
a lower pay and allowance than that which he now receives, with a view of increasing 
that according to the rate of service ; should you think such an arrangement 
desirable? — It is one that I have not fully considered. At present, with the 
battalions of Madras and Bombay, there is an establishment of sepoy recruits upon 
half pay, generally sons and relations of the sepoys, who, when brought upon, the 
eftective rolls of the battalions, receive full pay. I do not know that any material 
benefit would arise from the arrangement ])roposed, except that after a considerable 
period of service, an increase of pay might be useful in inducing the men to continue 
longer in the service, for they are now anxious to go upon the invalid and pension 
list; but I consider it dangerous to touch anything connected with their pay, so as to. 
reduce any part of it at the pre.sent moment ; the sepoys are easily alarmed, and to' 
reduce the pay of the younger sepoys, in order to increase that of the older, might 
occasion apprehensions in their minds of further chfanges ; but if a small increase 
were given, after a considerable period of service, I thing it might be advantageous. 

1073. The duties of the adjutant-general and quartermaster-general in Bengal 
are understood to differ from those in Madr&s ; are you aware of the circumstance 
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~ in which that difference consists ? — For a long period of time the Adjutant-general 
!<) M arch i8»g. of Madras discharged almost all the duties of the staff; even the movements and 
Coloiipl Mumo. distribution of the army were arranged by the Adjutant-general. Afterwards, 
when the present Lord Howden was Commander-in-chief at Madras, he made the 
same distribution of duties between those officers that subsists in this couuti'y. 

1074. Do yoti^mnsider the footing upon which those departments now exist at 

Madras to be satisfactory ? — Quite so ; but whether the same allotment of duties 
extends to Bengal I am not able to state. ' 

1 075. Do you know what is the amount of horse artillery at Madras ? — I under- 
stand reductions have been made lately by Mr. Lushington’s government, and 
I am not aware what it now is. 

1 076. Do you know how the clothing of the army is supplied at Madras ? — At 
present, I have been informed, by contract ; there was an agency until lately, but 
I understand that it has been abolished, and the contract has again been e.stablished, 
which was the mode that had been previously followed for many years. 

1077. Which should you consider the most advantageous P — 1 have understood 
the agency was abolished on account of its inefficiency. 

1078. What is your opinion of the goodness of the articles that were supplied 
for clothing while you were in Madras ? — In general they were not complained of : 
sometimes they were badly fitted to the men ; but they have been usually of a suf- 
ficiently good quality. 

1 079. Are you aware of a regulation that prohibits the soldier of the King’s army 
from volunteering to remain in the service after the age of 39 ? — I am not aware of 
such a regulation. 

1080. Was that the case when you were in India ? — I do not believe there was 
any regulation of the kind, 

1081. Were soldiers in the habit of volunteering under those circumstances ?— 
Yes. 

1082. Should you think it de.sirablc that they should be encouraged? • 1 should 
think so. I remember a regiment in which the commanding officer endeavoured to 
bring home as many men as he could, and induced upwards of 2uo to return with 
him, and they were very unequal to the duty in this country ; he was obliged to 
discharge them as soon as possible. 

1083. Would those men have been efficient for service jjj India .'—Quite. 

1084. Would not the reduction of expense be very great, in saving the bringing 
of men to Europe, and taking other men out of £uro|)e ? — I should conclude so. 

1085. You stated that there have been periods at which the general spirit of the 
Madras native anny was far from satisfactory ? — 1 may say, at some periods of time, 
of all the native armies in India. 

1086. When was the latest of those periods? — The latest period in which that 

dissatisfaction was very strikingly marked in the Madras army was a mutiny con- 
templated by the troops at Quilon in Travancore in 1812. .The adair at 
Barrackpoor may be stated as the latest occurrence of the kind , in the Bengal 
army. , 

1087. Do you consider that the spirit of the Indian army haaoflatc years mate- 
rially improved ?— It has varied at different periods ; but if I may judge from the 

zeal 
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zeal with, which the Madras army embarked for Ava, with scarcely the loss of a man ~ 

by desertion, I should conclude that they are very much attached to the service at 

present. Colonel J. Munru 

1088. From your experience in the service of the East-India Company, is there 
any suggestion which you can propose to the Committee, that might have the effect 
of improving the efficiency or the spirit of the service in general ?— I should consider 
that the most desirable arrangement is to rc>cstablish the regulation adopted in 
1 796, by which Company's officers, on obtaining a regiment, acquired the rank of 
colonel, without reference to the King's service, or the King's brevet. With regard 
to the men, they have very great advantage in the invalid and pension lists ; and 
1 am not aware immediately of any improvement that might be introduced into the 
service, further than those which have been already adverted to. 

1089. Are the reguktions of 1796, to which you allude, not now in force? — 

They were objected to by the King’s officers, for a time abolished, and again re- 
established, with the important exception, that a Company's lieutenant-colonel, 
after obtaining a regiment, and consequently the rank of colonel, is still com- 
manded on duty by all King’s lieutenant-colonels who arc senior to him as lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

1 090. Are you of opinion that when a Company’s officer obtains the rank of 
major-general, it would be advantageous to the service if he were eligible to serve 
on the staff at either of the three presidencies, and not confined to one presidency ? 

— Unquestionably. I consider it desirable to view India as a whole, and that all 
our armies should be available for service at any one of the presidencies. 

1091. If that were carried into execution, would it not be necessary to equalize 
the allowances of the armies belonging to the three presidencies ? — It would be 
desirable, unquestionably. 

1092. How would you propose that those allowances should be equalized ; by 
raising the lowest to the highest, or by depressing the highest to the lowest, 
or by taking the medium between them? — I snould recommend a new arrangement 
altogether, by which the allowances in war should be made higher than those in peace. 

1093. Could such an arrangement, in your opinion, be made with expediency ? - - 
1 should think so ; it has been in contemplation, and calculations have been made 
1 believe by the board with regard to the probable expense of it. 

1094. Would not the effect of making such an arrangement be that of lowering 
the present pay and allowances at some of the presidencies ? — In peace perhaps 
Bengal officers might receive less than they do at present ; but they would receive 
proportionably more in the held. 

1095. Would the pay of a private soldier be affected by such an arrangement ? 

—No. 

109G. Do you think it would be desirable that the Company's army should be 
made a King’s army ?— -This is a difficult question, and not easily answered at once; 
there arc advantages in the present constitution of the Company’s service, and there 
would be many also in the alteration suggested. 

1097. What is the general nature of the country of Madras? — Of every variety ; 
mountains covered with underwood, and very extensive plains \ the two ridges of 
Ghauts converge from the north towards Cape Comorin. 

1098. Can 
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I o()8. Can you state generally the proportions of infantry and cavalry attached 
.<» army? — Theix* were two regiments of King’s dn^oons until lately, when 

( i,\n\w\.i.Miiiiio. there has been only one: in the Company's army there were eight regiments of 
native cavalry, and 50 of native infantiy. 

loyp. What native powers exist in that portion of the peninsula, independent 
of the Company ?— Absolutely independent, there are none. The 'Iravancore and 
Cochin rajahs occupy the south-western extremity, near Cape Comorin ; there is the 
ilujah of ^lysore, the Nabob of the Carnatic and Rajah of Tanjore, who have not the 
territorial management of their countries ; there are a number of inferior rajahs and 
polygars scattered all over the territories dependent upon Fort St. George. 

MOO. Are those countries occupied by the Company’s troops? — They arc all, 
except Travancore. I have understood that the Madras government has lately 
withdrawn the subsidiary force from that country. 

noi. W'ith respect to any danger to be apprehended from those powers, is it 
not totally put out of the question ? — Unquestionably, in the present state of cir- 
cumstances ; but if any commotion or war w ere to arise, dangers m’ght still result 
from them. 

1 102. You were in the situation of quartermaster-general ? — Yes, I was. 

1 10;]. Did you ever consider from what quarter the greatest danger vvas likely 
to arise with regard to the Aladras presidency, in case of war ? — From invasion by 
a foreigjt enemy, such as France. 

1 1 04. Putting out of consideration all danger arising from invasion, or from any 
attack coastwise upon the land frontier, from what quarter do you consider that 
danger was to be apprehended of late year.s, sificcthe Mahrattawar? — On the north 
there is no danger immediately to be apprehended, because the Nizam is in a 
subsidiary state, and we occupy the Mahratta country contiguous to our Irontier. 

1105. May not the Madras army be considered a species of reserve to the 
Bombay and Bengal armies ? — From the central position occupied by the Madras 
army, it has grc:it advantages in case of any general danger being threatened to 
India, bccau.se the mas.s of its force could be moved to either extremity, at the right 
or left, witli luoj'c expedition than the forces of the Bengal or Bombay presidencies 
could be moved from one extremity to the other ; and if our northern frontier were 
attacked, tlie Madras army would, of course, act us a most useful reserve to the troops 
most in atlvancc in that direction. 

110b. Do you not conceive that, speaking generally on the military policy of 
India, the line of operation that a hostile force would pursue would be the line of the 
Ganges down upon Calcutta? — It is difficult to state the line that would be taken ; 
Bombay also might invite attack ; Bengal would be likely to be attimked, as being 
the centre of the empire and the richest part of it ; but in other respects Calcutta is 
rather in the extremity, out of the proper line of invasion for the attack of all 
India. Bengal, from being the richest of our provinces, and the seat of our power 
amd resources, would probably be made an object of attack, because the must etl’cc- 
tual blow would then be given to our dominion. 

t lU". What quantity of force do you consider absolutely .Ti^uisitc for the 
internal duties of the Madras army — The present Madras army furnishes the 
Nagpore and Hyderabad subsidiary forces ; it occupies the Northern Circars as 

far 
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far as Cuttack, the Malabar coast, Mysore, the Carnatic, Tanjorc, the southern dis- 

tricts and Travancore. I should suppose that for the maintenance of internal 1832. 

tranquillity in those countries, and in order to possess the ability to assemble a force coionpi,/ Munm 
for operations in the field, the present amount of troops would be necessary, and 
that very little reduction could be made. 

1 108. If you w'ere called upon to reduce 1 0,000 men of the Madras array, at 
what stations would you consider it most advisable to reduce to that amount } — 

I suppose that we arc precluded from reducing any at Nagporc and Hyderabad, 
because the subsidiary forces must always be maintained according to treaties ; the 
reductions must be drawn generally from the' rest of the country, according to the 
discretion of the local governments. 

1 109. What is your opinion of the efiiciency of the native cavalry, as compared 
with the King’s regiments of cavalry, with regard to courage and discipline ? — 

The native troops arc in an excellent state of discipline, but of course the European 
are always superior to the native ; our power depends essentially upon the Europeans. 

1110. What should be the relative proportions of the European infantry to the 
native infantry ?•*-! should say about one-third of European ; that was the propor- 
tion long observed at Madras ; indeed we had sometimes rather more *, now we 
have considerably less. I once conversed with Sir Thomas Munro on that point, 
and he expressed his opinion very decidedly that there should be that proportion. 

1111. What number of divisions is the Madras army divided into r — There is 
the Centre division, the Northern division, the Southern division, the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, Mysore, Malabar, Canara, the Travaucorc subsidiary force, the Nizam sub- 
sidiary force, and the Nagporc subsidiary force. 

1112. How many general officers’ and brigadiers’ commands are there ? — I am 
not aware at present ; all those commands arc considered as general officers’ and 
brigadiers’ except the Travancore subsidiary force, which has always been com- 
manded by a colonel. 

1113. What is the pay of a general officer at Madras ? — I am not aware, but it 
is in the table of pay and allowances. 

1114. What allowances are given to the Madras army and what is the number 
of them ? — There is a batta gratuity and tent allowance, horse allowance to staff 
officers and cavalry officers, and command allowance, varying according to the ex- 
tent of the command. 

1115. Is there any alTdwance for fuel ? — No. 

1116. What is the constitution of the military board ? — The military board consists 
of the Commander-in-chief as president, the Adjutant-general, Quartermaster- 
general, Chief Engineer, Commandant of Artillery and Military Auditor-general. 

1117. Do not the duties of that board practically fall into the hands of the secre- 

tary, from the necessity of the officers composing .it dedicating their time to their 
respective individual duties ? — Unquestionably. The Commander-in-chief ought 
to be the president of the board, from his authority over the army, but there ought 
to be attached t^ the board a vice-president, having no other duties to attend to 
than the duties of that board. ^ 

1118. Would it not be better to re-construct that board, and put it into the 
hands of officers who had nothing else to do ^ Far better. 
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The Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 

.Major-General Sir THEOPHILUS PRITZLER called in and examined. 

1110. V on have served for some time in the East-Indies ? — I have. 

1120. At tlic presidency of Madras? — At the presidency of Madras. 

1121. In what capacities liave you served, and how long? — I went out in 1815, 
and returned home about six months ago ; but during that period I came once to 
England for about a year, or a little more ; consequently I was actually serving in 
India about 12 years. 

1122. In the King’s service ? — Yes. 

1123. During a great portion of which you held high commands ?^I first of all 
commanded a regiment of dragoons ; afterwards a brigade, consh>ting of my own 
regiment and two native corps ; after that 1 commanded the reserve division of the 
army of the Deccan. Upon that army being broken up, I was appointed to com- 
mand a held division of the army which occupied the southern Mahratta country. 
I then returned to England ; and on going back again as a major-general, I was 
appointed to command the southern division of the Madras army, and latterly the 
Mysore ilivision of that array. 

1 124. Will you have the goodness to give the Committee your opinion generally 
of the discipline, the spirit, and efficiency of the native army ? — I consider the 
spirit and discijiline of the native army of Madras to be exceedingly good, and the 
corps, generally speaking, very efficient. The Madras army has, upon all occasions, 
shown its readiness to go on foreign service ; and whenever it has been employed, 
1 think it has always acquitted itself well. 

1 125. is there any difference apparent between the sejioys of different district.s 
in the same presidency? — I think some of the natives of some parts of the Madras 
territory are more active and better soldiers than others; but, generally speaking, 

I think the whole of them arc very excellent sepoys. Some are larger, others 
smaller; but I do not think there is much variation in their eligibility. 

1 1 2(j. Do you consider them equally good in all three* branches of the service, 
artillery, cavalry and infantry? — I think the infantry is as good as it possibly can^ 
be ; I think that the cavalry is good, but there is room for improvement. VV'^ith 
regard to the artillery, I never myself had a great opinion of the native artillery ; 

I always doubted the rendering them efficient, and, if it were practicable, the policy 
of so doing. 

1127. Are the sepoys in the service generally well satisfied with their con- 

ilition ? — I think they arc particularly so; because 'there is no greater punishment 
that you can inflict upon a sepoy than to order him to be discharge^ ; and desertion 
is very rare. . 

1128. From that answer, are the Committee to consider thiO military service is 
popular with the natives? - It is, most assuredly. 

1129. The 
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1 129* The sepoy soldier is temperate in his habits, and easy in his nianagcmcnt, 
is he not ? — Particularly so. 

1 130. What are their feelings towards the European officers in their regiments ? 
— I should say very good ; very much attached to them, provided they are properly 
commanded. 

I j 3 i. What is the bare allowance of the sepoy soldier in Madras? — I am afraid 
[ cannot answer that question without reference to papers. 

1132. As compared with the price of labour it is good, is it not?-- Certainly 
high compared with the price of labour. 

1133. In what respect docs the pay or allowance of the sepoy in the field or in 
cantonments differ from that of the European, or the soldiers in the King’s service, 
either in India or in other parts of the world ?- I am afraid I cannot answer that 
question without reference to papers. 

1 134. Do you consider it desirable that the European officers should he trained 
up with the .sepoys through the different steps of promotion r — 1 think so, so long 
as they are regimental officers. 1 think the management of the sepoys and the 
Europeans so v>idcly different, that the sepoy officer is not calculated to manage 
I'.uropeans, or the European officers to manage sepoys, rcgimaitallt/. 

1 133. Would you recommend then, that young officers, upon first going out to 
hidia, should be u])pointed at once as sepoy officers, if they are going to remain in 
that service — Certainly. 

1 13(>. It would not be preferable first t,o do duty with the European regi- 
ments ? -I should doubt it, because I think that the officers trained in the Com- 
])any’s I’uroptian regiments have been by no means their best officers, but rather 
their worst, when employed with sepoys. 

1 137. Do you think the regulations of the service give sufficient encourage- 
ment to native officers? — The native officers arc not what they formerly were ; 
they were formerly composed of what 1 should call native gentlemen ; they are now 
composed entirely of the non-commi.ssioned officers of the corps who have risen to 
be native officers, and consequently, 1 think, they are sufficiently well provided for ; 
the being a native officer is a sullicicnt reward ; and when they are no longer able 
to do their duty they are pensioned. 

1 13.S. Is there much difference between what you call the native gentlemen 
and the description trf persons who have been formerly non-commissioned officers, 
and have risen to the degree of officers?- — We scarcely know such a person on our 
side of India as a native gentleman. 

1139. Is the pay and allowance of the officers in India ample for the expenses 
they are liable to ? — Do the Uommittec allude to European or native officers ? 

1 1 40. To the whole European and native generally ; is the pay and allowance to 
officers in the Company’s service in India, as well as to the King’s troops, sufficient 
for the expenses to which tli|py are liable at .all times ?— It is certainly, but it is 
only just so. 

1141. Yoit have of course served in' other parts of the world? — Yes. 

1 142. How do you compare the two? — -Why, I think the junior ranks <;au but 
live in India, aitd that is what they can do in' other parts of the world. I have 
served in the W'est- Indies ; we have frequently made cotnparisous, and we always 
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considered that the officer was at the end of the year in about the same situation in 
India as he would be if he were in the West-Indies ; he was only able to live, and 
that with groat and rigid economy. 

1 143. Would it be desirable to assimilate the whole of the armies of the three 
presidencies in all respects? — The King’s, the Native, and the European armies of 
the three presidencies ? 

1 144. Ves? — I think they cannot be assimilated too much ; but the distances are 
so great that I should doubt the advantage of moving native corps, particularly from 
the Madras establishment, where their homes are, and where all their relations 
reside. 

1145. Would that apply to the other two presidencies ? — I only speak of one, 
because the nati\ e army of Madras is composed so much of families ; a regiment of 
200 or 300 families, and they all have their residence in a particular part of that 
presidency ; and if you remove tliein from that you destroy the chain, and I doubt 
whether they would bear it ; it would be like going abroad to them. 

1146. The allowances both to the officers and men are not thfe same at each of 
the presidencies, are they?— I believe not. I believe the Bombay and the Madras 
armies have generally had nearly the same allowance, though that of Bengal was 
greater ; but I have reason to believe that the late reduction has brought them all 
nearly upon a level. 

1147. Do yon not consider it desirable that they should be equalized ? — Cer- 
tainly, as far as circumstances will admit. There arc some situations where allow- 
ances may be gi’eater or less than others ; that has been a sad bone of contention. 

1 1 4S. Are the habits of expense of the officers at Madras very great ? — The 
officers in the Madras army are exposed only to the expense of their mess ; all the 
officers in India must keep a horse to enable them to do their duty ; beyond that 
I am not aware that their expenses arc much greater than in any other foreign 
station, except for servants. 

1 149. Are the habits of expense more at Madras than at the other two presi- 
dencies ? — 1 have always considered that the habits of expense were greater in 
Bengal than anywhere ; and the Madras and Bombay very nearly equal. 

1150. What is your opinion as to the propriety of establishing different rates of 
allowance in the held and in cantonments ? — I think it is very desirable to have 
a different rate of alloswance in the Held, because officers avc exposed to greater 
expenses for the oatriage of their tents and baggage ; if that \vas given them when 
in quarters as a consolidated allowance, they would spend it, and would not have the 
means of providing what was required in the held. 

1151. You have always been in the cavalry service, have you not? — I have been 
in both services. I was seven or eight years in the infantry. 

1152. Do you consider the native troops good horsemen ? — I think they might 

be better. , 

1153. Do they take good care of their Imhws?— I think not so good as they 

ought to do. '■ ‘ 

1154. Are the horses that are provided, both for the King’s troops and the 
native troops, good and fit for thik duty?— I think they have gcnendljr been as good 
as were procurable ; but the Madras cavalry have suffered very much of late years 

from 
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from a very large proportion of horse artillery, which took from them all the best 
horses, and by the expenditure of them, left only the very refuse for the native 
cavalry. 

1 * 55 - ^ horses are provided occasionally from the stud, and occasionally hy 
contract, are they not ? — 7 here is no stud at Madras ; they are all brought down 
from the Persian Gulf by sea, and purchaseil hy the commissary for the army. 

1150. What is the average price of the troop horse ; its prime cost ? — It rests 
entirely with the commissary ; lie pves various prices; it is hardly a question I can 
answer ; but I believe the average is from 350 to 400 rupees. 

1157. Do you consider that the horses arc better when they are undercover 
than when they are not under cover ? — I should prefer their not being under cover, 
because the Madras army is so constantly employed in the field, tliat I think they 
would be injured if they were removed from that corps ; added to which, I sec 
no very great use in it, because 1 always found the horses in the Madras cavalry 
particularly healthy. 

1 hat average number of years do you expect a troop horse to last in that 

country r The annual exjieiiditure of my own regiment was not above seven per 
cent. I know that of the native cavalry at the same time amounted to about 
14, that is, for the Joss of horses during the year; and 1 have heard, but it is 
only irom hearsay, that the horse artillery amounted to 28; but 1 should think 
the lair average would be about 10 per cent, taking the service generally. 

I \V hich service, the King's or the Company's service, has the advantage of 
promotion without purchase throughout the various grades? — It has varied oi'late 
years, owing to the augmentation of the Madras army ; the Company's officers have 
the advantage of the King’s at present. 

lido. Without purchase r — U itliout purchase, and with purchase; but this has 
varied exceedingly, and will vary again ; formerly the advantage was in favour of 
the King s ; the augmentation of the army has put it in favour of the Company’s; 
but jf the Company’s army is not increased, it may revert to what it formerly was in 
favour of the King s ; at present I consider it at Madras decidedly in favour of the 
C.»ompany’s. 

^ ^®ccrs in the King's or the Company’.s service obtain the greater 

number of divisions or stations of command? — 7'he division commands are fixed, 
because tliey are givi^n to the general officers. At Madras lyp have latterly had 
two Kings generals and three Comfiany's, besides the Conin(ij^ 4 ^r-iii-chief.. Ihe 
commands of stations I think more generally are left to the Company’s officers ; 
they have the pow'cr of removing the Company’s officers from corps to corps, and 
the King’s officers are obliged to remain with their corps. Consequently the Com- 
pany s officers have the advantage, as they cannot move a King’s officer to give him 
a command, jhe rank of colonel, which is now given tp lieutenant-colonels* 
commandant, will bring them over all the King's officers ; they now get the rank 
of colonel with that of lieutcnant-colonel-commandant, and from that date they take 
their rank of major-general ; tlie King’s officers do not. 

1162. Would it, in your opinion, be au .advantage to the officers of the two 
services if the ^ny of .the Company was to be" made a royal army?*— I should 
say certainly, 
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11G3. Upon what principle could such a transfer be inadc? — The native army, 
in my opinion, must be kept as distinct from the European army as the British 
artillery is from the infantry and cavalry, because the officers require a different 
education. The Company’s European reffiments arc upon a very small scale, and 
might very easily be disposed of, and at present they certainly are only calculated 
to make indifferent sepoy officers. I should fancy the only way, if such an incor- 
poration were requisite, would be to incorporate the artillery with the royal artillery, 
and the varied service of that artillery would certainly be very beneficial to the 
service at large. 

1164. Would you recommend that the three armies should be united, or would 
you liave them to continue as three distinct armies'? — I think, for tlic reasons 
I before stated, the sepoy coips should be kept distinct for each presidency. 

1 165. But do you mean that the Commander-in-chief in India should have the 
sole command of the three armies r — Most assuredly ; because, by having three 
Commanders in-chief, which we have at present, (the Commander-in-chief in India 
commands the Company’s army only at the prcvsidcncy where he^ is stationed,) 
three systems arc constantly going on. 

1 1 66. W’hat number of European officers do you consider it desirable to have 
with each native regiment?— I think they ought ahvays to have a field officer to 
command the staff, and one European officer per troop or company ; but to have 
that number, a greater proportion must be allowed on the establishment, to make 
a sufficient allowance for officers on the staff and on furlough. 

1 1 67. What is the average proportion of officers generally absent from staff 
appointments on furlough ? — There are eight companies ; that is, eight and the 
two staffs are ten, the commanding officer eleven ; there ought to be twelve officers 
present. I should think they w'ould require at least twenty officers to insure twelve 
being present, which I consider necessary. 

1168. Great inconvenience has arisen to the service at times, has it not, from 
a very great proportion of the officers being appointed to the staff in one particular 
regiment.? — It has been particularly so, but by the late regulations they are equalizing. 
Tliey will not now allow the officers to go from a regiment to the staff when they 
have their proportion already there ; it is a late regulation. ' I can recollect a regi- 
ment uf native cavalry under ray command fulling to the command of a native 
officer ; but by the late regulations, the proportion of officers,, on the staff, and on 
furlough also, will'.He equalized, because if a regiment has too many on furlough 
they will not allow an officer to go on the staff. 

1 1 69. W’hat was the date of those regulations ? — They were just getting in force 
as I left India; they are about a year or a year and half’s standing ; they are not 
yet in force throughout the corps, because they only take effect a.^ the officers 
remove ; they do not send a man from, his staff appointment. 

1 1 70. Is that regulation applicable to the three presidencies? — I am not able 
to say. 

1171. The officers, in time of peace, at the presidency of Madras, are not in 
receipt of full tent allowance, arc they ? — I think the officers of the Madras army 
always receive full tent allowance with the exception of the officers of the European 
regiments, upon the principle that the* officers of native corps are constantly em- 
ployed 
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ployed in treasure escorts, and those sorts of dctaclicd duties which the olficers of 
the European regiments are not, and therefore they liave always granted to them 
the full tent allowance. 

1172. Do the olficcrs prefer service in a European regiment to a native regi- 
ment ? — The Company’s officers prefer the native corps. 

1 1 73. .^n officer, on his first arrival in India, takes his chance whether he is 
appointed to a European or a native regiment ? — He does ; and in that corps 
remains till he obtains the rank of lieutenant-colonel, unless removed by augmen- 
tation of the army. They never remove them from regiment to regiment till they 
obtain the rank of lieutenant-colonel ; then they are disposable. 

1 1 74. Is not the brevet rank of captain given to subalterns of 1 5 years service r — 
It is, for the King’s as well as the Company’s. 

1 1 75. Is that a measure of equal advantage to the King’s and the Company’s 
officers ?— 1 do not think that it is of equal advantage, because it is perfectly local 
to the King’s officers, whereas it gives the Company’s officer a claim eventually to 
a brevet rank of major, and therefore it is a greater advantage to the Company’s 
officer than it is );o the King’s. 

1 1 7f). Do you think it advanbigcous that there should be one Commander-in-chief 
for the three armies, and a commander of the forces to manage the details of each 
presidency ? — I should think it would be most desirable. 

1177. Would you in the same way recommend an adjutant and quartermaster- 
general for the three presidencies, with deputies at each station under them r — 
I think that there should be but one head of each of those depattments. 

1 1 78. For all India ? Yes, for all India. 

1179. And deputies for each department of each presidency? — Yes; of each 
department at each presidency ; but it requires a little qualification ; the armies of 
each presidency are very large, and would require officers of high rank to fill the 
heads of departments ; therefore they must be considered in a different light to 
deputies in general. 

1 1 80. Do you consider it a matter of importance that the dfficcr holding the 
situation of Commander-in-chief should previously have served in India? — I think it 
most desirable, because he is half his time in learning the common names of things 
and places. 

1181. In like mannt!.ri if person was appointed as a general ojx the stafi’ in India, 
it would be desirable that he should have had previous service ijh India ? — I think 
so, certainly . 

1 1 82. Have the officers of the Company’s service been ever in chief command 
in India ? — I believe only in consequence of the death of the King’s officer who 
has commanded ; the Madras presidency was commanded by Generals Bowser and 
Doveton after the death of Sir Ale.xandcr Campbell, and they may have succeeded 
in like manner to the chief command. 

1 183. When the Company’s officers have obtained the rank of general, do you 
think it desirable that they should be eligible to service at either of the three 
presidencies? — I .can see no sort of objection to, it. 

1 1 84. How loiag is it since you left India ?-*-! left India last February twelve- 
months. 
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1 1S5. Arc yon of opinion that there is any practicable reduction to be made in 
any branches of tlic corps now in India? — 1 can only8i)cak with regard to Madras. 
1 am satisfied there could be no I'cduction in the European troops. A very large 
reduction has already been made in the horse artillery, which perhajw might bear 
a little more ; and if the Madras army is not to re-occupy the Douab, 1 should 
suppose that the two regiments that were raised at the period when the Douab was 
taken und(‘r the Madras management might also be spared; but I am satisfied no 
greater reduction ought to be mtide. The duty of all the regiments is sufHcienily 
hard. 

1 1 8(i. Do you consider it practicable that any reduction should be made in the 
stall' of* the army in any of the departments ? — 1 am not aware that any could be 
made. 'I'lic staff of the divisions now at Madras consists only of the general officers 
of divisions, deputy assistant adjutant-general, deputy assistant quartermaster- 
general, jiayniaster, assistant commissary, commissary of stores, deputy judge 
advocate, and a superintending surgeon. 

1187. Suppo.siug, from want of funds, a reduction was absolutely necessary, in 
what branch would you recommend it to take place ? — 1 should say, if a reduction 
were absolutely necessary to take place, it should be what I have stated, in horse 
artillery, and a certain number of men per regiment. 

1 1 88. Do you consider the .service in India preferable to a King’s ofHcer to either 
of the other stations, such as Canada, the West Indies, Mauritius, or Ceylon r • --No, 
I do not, unless it is an officer of very high rank. 

1 1 8y. Has it ever come to your knowledge that any regiment ha.s been moved 
from one presidency to another, either a King's or native regiment r — A King's 
corps has frequently, and there has been no difficulty about removing them. A 
native corps has never been moved except during war time, that I am aware of. 

II 90. Would any inconvenience attend each exchange f — I see no difficulty 
whatever in the removal of the King’s corps, 

1 1 y I . Are the hospital departments in Jlengal under a chief inspector of hospi- 
tals ? — There is a meilical board at Madras that regulates every thing, and a super- 
intending surgeon in each division. The King's army has a deputy inspector of 
hospitals for Madras, and an inspector in Calcutta. 

11 y-2. The native troops are in general much more healthy than the King’s 
troops, arc they not ? — Infinitely more so. .... 

1 193. In what'.tvay are the hospitals supplied with medicines?- --I believe every 
thing, except the inost trifling articles, are now supplied from the commissariat. 

1 1 94. They were formerly supplied by the surgeon of the regiment T— A great 
portion of the articles were formerly supplied by surgeons of regiments under a con-* 
tract, but European medicines were always furnished by Government. 

1 1 95. Is much attention paid to the- hospital establishment ?— Very great atten- 
tion ; it is particularly well conducted, I think. ^ 

iiyf). Has there been in iicb decrease in the expense attending that estalSl^^ 
raent • —I am unable to answer that question. 

1 197. What do you consider a h^lthy regiment of natives ; w^t proportion ? — 
They vary very much uccoidihg to the dsuntry in which th(^ are employed ; 
I have had regiments of 800 or yooutrong, with six or eight sick ; but 1 should 
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make inquiry, if I found the number exceeded 20 or 25 in a native corps, that 
is 800. 

1198. And how would the same number bear to Europeans?— We have always 
considered our corps unhealthy when they exceeded lo per cent., but they af^ain 
vary very much, according to the station in which they are. I couunanded a regi- 
ment for two years, while it was stationed at Bangalore, and only lost 2.5 men each 
year out of 800. At Arcot, and in the field, we lost about .<io men a year j and 
the greater loss the regiment ever had in 25 years was at Trichinopoly, when first 
they came out, where they lost 70 men. 

1 1 99. Wliat is the average loss of officers per regiment in a year in a King's 
regiment? — That has also varied very much. In 20 years in the 22d regiment, 
which I commanded in India, we only lost 19 officers, but I tliink the regiments 
latterly have lost a much larger proportion of officers ; the 1 3th dragoons, which 
succeeded the 22d, which I afterwards commanded, has lost above that number in 
half the time, yet they have been stationary, whilst the 22d was always moving. 

1 200. In the letter which you have sent to the Committee, you complain of the 
composition of the quartermaster-general’s departmental Madras; in what respect 
would you suggest any alteration for the improvement of that department — 
The quartermaster-general’s department of late has been furnished from officers 
as indiscriminately as taken for the rest of the staff, persons not scientifically 
qualified, persons who have understood nothing of the general duties of a quarter- 
master-general. 

1 201 . Has that been only lately the case? — There was an establishment at hladras 
formerly, which for some years has been abolished, (a military institution it was 
called,) at which officers were educated and qualified, and then they rigidly appointed 
officers from that institution ; since the institution has been abolished they have 
taken them from the army at large, and in many instances without ascertaining 
that from private education they were properly ({ualified. 

1 202. Should you recommend that the officers of the medical department should 
be examined in the Company’s service in the same way as the same description of 
officers in the King’s service are? — I can sec no objection to it. Our officers 
undergo an examination on every step of promotion ; the Company’s medical 
officer is examined before he comes out and never afterwards, and therefore, if he 
is disposed to be idle, ht gives himself very little trouble about hia^ studies. 

1203. You say that the European foot artillery is not siifficietitly supplied with 
officers? — No, it is not ; because the native foot artillery, iuid all the horee artillery, 
are officered from them, and all the commissaries of stores are appointed from them, 
so that there were left very few officers for the European foot artillery, which is the 
most valuable arm, and required the greatest care. 

1 204. Is the European foot artillery in India altogether Company’s artillery ? — 
^H^cther Company’s ; t^. King’s artillery has been withdrawn for many years. 
^*^0/;. In order to itiiptbve the organization of that branch of the seiwice, you 
think that a larger supply of officers is necessary ? — I think so, certainly. 

1 206. Can yod 'state to what extenUyou thiiik increase of officers would be 
desirable?— I belieVe the Madras artifiery at present consists of two battalions of 
eight companies ; if the native artillery arc discontinued, 1 think those two bat- 
* tnlions 
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talions ought certainly to be ten companies each, in order to give the required 
quantity of artillery in the different divisions of the army, and to have a disposable 
force at the head quarters of the artillery. 

1207. Do you think it would be desirable to discontinue altogether the use of 
native artillery? — I am of that opinion ; but I think that the reduction should be 
gradual, and not made all at once, because it might produce a bad effect, the dis- 
cluirging those people. 

1 24 ) 8 . Do‘ you form that opinion from the inefficiency of the natives in that 
service, or from motives of general policy ? — Both ; I think that they require 
physical strength for artillerymen, which the natives do not possess. 

1209. Are you aware what classes of men, whether Mahomedans or Hindoos, 
the native artillery on (he coast arc generally composed ofr—They are mixed j the 
horse artillery arc principally Mussulmen, and the foot artillery are a mixture of 
both Mussultnen and Hindoos. 

1210. The clothing of the army at Madras is done by contract, is it not?— > 
I believe it is ; the army is well clothed I think ; very fairly clothed. 

1211. Arc the accoutrements supplied by contract? — The Government furnish 
the accoutrements, and the officers of the cavalry have a contract for furnishing the 
horses with .saddlery. 

1212. Arc those accoutrements taken as much as they can be from European 
supplies ? — They arc never European j they arc all native manufacture, both cavalry 
and infantry. 

1213. Do you think it would be desirable that, instead of native manufacture, 
European manufacture should be employed where it can be? — I think it would be 
more economical from its durability. 

1214. The saddlery in the Madras army you say is all native? — All native. 

1215. Arc you aware that that is not the case in the other presidencies ? — Yes j 
I have seen some European saddlery in the Bombay army. 

1 2 1 (i. The commissiariat provides almost every thing for the army, even to the 
horses of the cavalry ; is that commi.ssariat in any way under the instruction or 
control of the military authorities? — Not at all } it is under the Governor. 

1217. Would it not be desirable that the officers in command at Madras, or some 
officer in command there, should have .some control over the commis.sariat expendi> 
turc ? — 1 should think that would be an interference with the Governor. 

1218. You have been asked generally, whether you think there would be any 
advantage in encouraging the settlement of British subjects in India; what is your 
o]>inion with regard to that ? — I have replied to that question without understanding 
whether it alluded to the general settlement of h)uropeans in India, or people belong- 
ing to the army only. 

1 2 1 q. But take the question in its largest sense, what answer are you disposed 
to make? — With regard to the general settlement of Europeans in India, 1 am jot 
opinion that no Europeans would do any good in India except those^ possessing 
capital. 

12-zn. What would be your ..opinion as to the settlement of discharged soldiers? 
— 'My opinion is, that there, few of them that would be aide to do any good, 
and they would become a burthen on the public ; first, because in a tropical climate 

they 
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they could not earn their bread by labour ; and secondly, because their habits, I am 
sorry to say, have been such, that when control would be removed from them, they 
would become a very bad description of people. 

1221. You have said that you thought it would be desirable to establish an Euro- 
pean pensionary on the hills ; what do you mean by that? There are certain hilly 
situations in our part of India, and on the Eombay side, I believe, but 1 am speaking 
only of Madras, the Nilgherry Mountains, where Europeans might labour a little, 
and which, with the assistance of their pensions, would enable them to live better 
than they now do in the Caniatic, and then their otl'spring would become a \nucli 
more valuable race of beings than it is at present. 

1222. Are the Commanders-in-chief of the forces obliged to reside constatitly at 
the presidency ? — Their duty as members of the council confines them very much 
to the presidency. 

1 223. Would you think it desirable that they should be released from that duty ? 
— I think it is desirable that they should .see more of their armies. 

1 224. In point of practice, at present they see but little of their armies? — Very 
little. 

1225. Have you observed any jealousies between the King’s ami Company’s 
officers during your experience in India? — I never observed any jealousies to the 
prejudice of the service ; but certainly feelings of that description arise at times. 

.1226. Have the Company’s officers their fair share of high commands ? — 1 think 
they have. 

1227. When a King’s regiment is withdrawn from India, is it common for the 
men to volunteer to remain there ? — 'I'he men are generally so disposed to do ; and 
at one period we left almost all our men in India when a regiment came home, 
which was very desirable, for I think they were the most valuable people for that 
service, and the least valuable in this country : latterly the regiments have brought 
home a great many men. I think they have been too rigid as to the age at which 
they took their recruits ; they fixed them at 30 in the King’s regiments, when 
a man at 33 is the most valuable man that they can have in the country ; and 
a number of men that were taken by the Company’s European regiment formerly, 
have been rejected latterly, because the Company found, I believe, that they had 
to pension those men for service in the King’s army, and they will now only give 
them pensions according to the period they serve with them, and therefore the nicii 
are not di.sposcd so to transfer their service. 

1228. Would it be an advantage, in a military as well as an economical [)oiut of 
view, to complete the King’s regiments in India rather by sending recruits to fill up 
casualties than by a relief of the entire regiment ? — 1 slioidd think a frequent relief 
of the King’s regiments in India would be attended with a great expense both of 
money and life, and the officers would certainly require some time to understand 
the management of their men in that country ; but on the other hand, 1 consider 
the keeping them too loiw in the country is equally prejudicial, because they would 
thereby lose their native reeling. 

12^. If the India Company were entitled fo an allowance from the Government 
for all those men who enlist into their servipe from the King’s, upon the regimcnis 
leaving the country for England, do you not think that the India Company would 
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be very willing to take those men into their service at any age ? — I believe latterly 
their European corps were complete. 

1230. How arc the Company’s European regiments kept complete? — 'I'hey 
receive a certain proportion of recruits annually from England. They were for- 
merly completed by volunteers from the King’s regiments as they retmned to 
England. 

They arc not recruited by relief? — Never relieved. 

1 232. Are you aware that the artillery have the choice of all European recruits 
that come to India, before the infantry regiments r — I always understood so, and 
considered that to be the cause of the (Jompany’s European regiments being com- 
posed of a bad description of men. 

1 233. F rom whence arc the staff sergeants of the native regiments taken ? — 
Formerly they used to be taken from the artillery and from the Company’s Euro- 
pean regiments, and very many of them from the King’s regiments, but of late I do 
not think any have been taken from the King’s regiments at Madras, but invariably 
from the artillery and from the Company’s European regiments. 

1 234. Are they an efficient set of officers ? — I do not think they are. They are 
made use of more as clerks, and people who write and make out returns, and arc 
not at all employed in the discipline of the coq)s. 

1235. What number of non-commissioned European officers are attached to 
a native regiment? — ^Two to each corps, a seijcant-major and quartermaster 
scijeant. 

1 23(5. How arc courts-martial composed in India ; do the King’s and Company’s 
officers sit together in the same court ? — They do. For the trial of Europeans the 
King’s and Company’s officers sit in conjunction ; for the trial of the sepoys the 
court-martial is composed of native officers, directed by an European officer as 
a judge advocate. 

1237. Are there any irregular corps in the Madras establishment ? — No, there 
are none ; they were all reduced at the close of the last war. 

1238. Have the officers commanding corps the appointment, of their regimental 
staff? — No. 

i 23(). With whom docs that appointment rest? — With the Commander-in-chief 
at Madras. 

1240. Are you of opinion that the officers commanding Corps have sufficient 
inffuence in that appointment? — I do not think they have. I should doubt the 
expediency of their having the sole control of it ; but I doubt whether they have at 
present sufficient inffuence. 

1241. Has the circumstance of the officers commanding corps not possessing 
sufficient inffuence in the appointment of their regimental staff been, during your 
experience, a subject of complaint ?-^It has never been made an official complaint 
to me, but it has been a frequent reply to me when 1 have found fault witn the 
want of efficiency of their regimental staff. 1 have never received w official 
complaint. 

1242. Are you aware that those officers were appointed against the will of the 
commanding officers, or have nOt'been appointed by their recommendation? — I am 
quite aware that a great many were appointed in direct opposition to them. 

1243. ^ave 
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1243. Have you ever considered whether it would be expedient that the gover- 
nors of the different presidencies and the generals on the staff' in India should have 
native aides-de-camp attached to them ?— I think it would be useful to those officers, 
and I think it would be a very desirable thing so to employ the deserving native 
officers, for I never could do my duty in the field without the assistance of a person 
of that description. 

1244. Have the native officers always risen from the ranks?— Some of the old 
native officers now in the army came in from local corps, the corps that belonged to 
native princes, but all the rest are promoted from the sepoy rank. 

124.';. When an English regiment of dragoons arrives in India, it is dis- 
mounted ? — It comes out dismounted, and receives the horses of the regiment it 
relieves. 

1 246. Are the horses on which English dragoon regiments are mounted when 
they reach India, equally efficient to tliose which are employed in our service at 
home.'' — Formerly 1 think they were superior; latterly they have not been so 
good. But there are horses in India particularly well calculated for all military 
purposes. 

1247. The number of staff* appointments is held by the general officers, is it not? 
— Yes. 

1 248. It appears that the number of general officers employed in staff* appoint- 
ments at Bengal is seven, and that the number of general officers employed on 
staff* appointments in the same way at Madras is five ; can you explain the reason of 
the Madras appointments seeming to bear so large a proportion to that of Bengal, 
when the amiy is comparatively so much smaller ?— There is only a general officer 
for each division of the Madras array. 

1 249. It appears also that the siimc observation applies to the brigadiers ; the 
brigadiers in Jiengal being 1 4 and the brigadiers at Madras being 1 2, can you 
explain in any way the disproportion which seems to exist there also ? — There is a 
brigadier only at the principal stations of the array where there are large bodies of 
troops assembled. 

1 2.50. Are you of opinion that the number of stations under commands at Madras 
could be reduced ? — I do not think they could j with regard to the general officers, 
their divisions are very large. 

1251. The number of brigadiers in the King’s service at Bengal appears to be 
two and in the Company’s service 1 2 ; at Madras the number of brigadiers in the 
King’s service is three and in the Company’s service nine ; can you give any expla- 
nation of that disproportion, why so many more of the King's officers seem to hold 
these commands at Madras in proportion to the amount of the army than they do in 
Bengal ? — The only opinion that I can give is, that it strikes me that the King’s 
regiments are more divided throughout the army of Madras, which brings their 
officers into play, while the JCing’s regiments on the Bengal establishment are all at 
fixed stations, unmixed with the Company’s troops ; we are mixed throughout the 
army at Madras, whereas in Bengal the King’s regiments are all along the river, 
and therefore not mixed so much with the o^er part of the anny, and a King's 
officer cannot be moved from his regiment to hold one of these brigadier 
appointments. 
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12,>2. Is not Arracan and that coast under the Madras army? — Moulmeyne is 
•garrisoned by Madras troops, which is a place that was ceded after the Burmese war, 
and that is tinder an officer who, I believe,- receives brigadier’s allowance. 

12.53. And is Singapore also under a brigadier ? — 1 am not sure. I think two 
regiments went to Penang for the purpose of furnishing the garrisons of Singapore, 
Malacca, and Penang. 

1 2.54. What is your opinion as to the efficiency of the military board, and the pro- 
priety of keeping it up ? — I feel hardly competent to answer that, never having 
directed my attention much to it, but think the service would get on quite as well 
without it. 

1255. What is your opinion with regard to the efficiency of the local corps? — 
There arc none existing at present. 

125*). None at Madras? —Noneat Madras. 

1 2.57. As far as your experience has gone generally, would you recommend the 
propriety of substituting regularly-organized troops for local purposes in every 
in.stauce ? — I think local cavalry are to be obtained very good in India for a war, 
perhaps fully equal to any you could rai.se in addition to your regular cavalry ; but 
1 should recommend strongly the augmentation of the existing regiments of infantry 
in preference to any local corps ; there is a native horseman in India who becomes 
very useful when directed by ICuropean officers. 

1258. Whjvt is your opinion as to the proportion that European troops ought to 
bear to natives in India ? — I think that must depend very much on circumstances 
and situation. 

12.59. army generally, what proportion ought the European troops to 

bear to the natives?— As an array in the field I am decidedly of opinion that every 
Ijrigadc of cavalry ought to have two squadrons of European cavalry with it, to render 
it ciliclent. 

i2(io. In what proportion would that be ? — The brigades consist of eight squa- 
drons, therefore that is one-fourth. 

] 2fii . Then arc you of opinion that it would be expedient or desirable to reduce 
the F.uropean cavalry, and sub-stitutc native in its stead? — Most certainly not, 
because the European cavalry of Madras is at present (since the withdrawing of one 
of our rcgimcnt.s) unequal to furnish its proper proportion ; native cavalry could be 
augmented ; European cavalry could not, without great difficuK-y. 

i 2ti2. Are you of opinion that it is of Importance to give rewards and marks of 
distinction to native officers of the army in India ? — Most assuredly, it is most 
essential. 

12G3. Arc you of Opinion that sepoy boys belonging to each corps on the Madras 
establishment is a useful and necessary part of the corps ? — It is the most valuable 
part of the corps. 
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Sabbaii, 24 ” die Martin 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John By no in the Chair. 


Colonel JAMES LI MONO called in and examined. 

12G4. Abe you in the Company’s artillery service ? — Yes. 

1 2G5. How long have you been in it ? — I went out in 1 794, that is 38 years ago. 

1266. Have you served in any other presidency but that of Madras? — I have 
not been immediately serving at Bombay or Bengal, but I have been with the 
forces serving from those presidencies upon the different expeditions ; I have been 
upon the service at Ceylon, upon the expedition to Egypt, the expedition to the 
Isle of France, ^pon the expedition to Java, and another expedition from Java 
against the Rajah ofPalambang. 

1 2()7. What is the comparative amount of the European artillery force with 
that of the natives ? — We had no native artillery when 1 first went into the service ; 
it was after the conclusion of the Mahratta war, under Ccneral Wellesley, that 
the horse artillery was formed ; and upon the same occasion, in order, as 1 suppose, 
to lessen the great expense of European artillery to Government, a corps of 
golundauze, or native foot artillery, were also raised. With respect to the com- 
parative amount of the European* with the native force of artillei7, it is as two to 
one, there being three battalions of European foot artillery, and one brigade of 
European horse artillery, one battalion of native foot artillery, and one brigade of 
native horse artillery. 

1 268. Are the officers for the artillery educated at home for that distinct branch 
of the service? — Yes, they are now'; when I first went out to the service the 
officers were instructed entirely at the head -quarters of the corps, and formed to 
the service there. 

1269. Is there any rule for attaching the young officers, on first coming out, to 
an European battalion, before they are allowed to go to the native battalions ? — 
They are always firstrput to the European battalions. 

1270. Do the officers get promotion solely regimentally ? -- As a corps of 
artillery. 

1271. How does the proportion of promotion bear with that of the cavalry and 
infantry of the Company’s service ? — Sometimes one branch supersedes the other, 
and alternately ; but this is not considered a hardship, as it is the chance of the 
service. My own is a particularly hard instance of supcrccssion, and it will 
illustrate the nature of the ^rvice. My own brother came out to the infantry 
service some years after me ; I was a senior subaltern, and iTi all the grades of 
a subaltern, captain and major, I was senior to him and a great many more. Upon 
the increase of the infantry, he and a greatf many others superseded me as 
a lieutenant-colonel. When I got to the rank *of colonel of a regiment, I would 
have attained nearly to my old situation, tint by a compromise with the Horse 
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Guards, limiting' tlio promotion of the Company’s officers to lieutenant-colonel, 
rcgimcntally, I am still a junior officer, although a senior colonel of a regiment. 

1272. Are you aware how the promotion of the officers is, comparing that of 
the artillery in the Company’s service with that of the artillery in the King's 
service ? — I have not given my attention to it ; I am not aware how it is ; but 
I suppose the Company’s officers have the advantage of the King’s artillery in 
point of promotion. 

1 273. What is the comparative efficiency of the native and European artillery ?— 
There can be no doubt the European artillery are far superior ; the European is pos- 
sessed of a wrecklcss eneigy and intrepidity that the native does not possess ; he 
acquires a knowledge of the object that his officer contemplates, and is enabled, in 
the event of the loss of that officer, to follow it up ; whereas the native in losing the 
officer too frequently loses all confidence ; but as for the use for which they were 
originally embodied, I consider that they answer the end fully ; they are a force 
that occupy stations where artillery are absolutely necessary, and at a comparatively 
trifling expense when compared with the establishment of European artillery. 

i:i74. Are they, comparatively speaking, better for stations and forts than for 
the field? — Undoubtedly; and for stations where it is absolutely necessary to 
have artillery, they enable the Europeans to be kept united and available for more 
important service, 

1273. Can you speak as to the comparative expense of the European and native 
artillery? — I am not able to give a correct answer to that question; but the 
expense of the native artillery is vciy small in comparison with that of the European. 

1276. Are you aware whether the Rajpoots of Hindostan form any considerable 
portion of the artillery of Fort St. George ?— I am not sure that they do ; I think 
they are chiefly Mussulmen. 

1 277. Are you aware that that class of men of the Hindoos of the military order 
are jicculiarly partial to the service of the artillery ? — I am not aware of that further 
than that they are partial to duty with horses. 

1 278. Have you witnessed, or have you heard of the manner in which the 
artillery of the principal Mahratta princes, without any European officers, have 
done their duty in the chief actions in which we have been engaged with them, 
particularly at Assye and at Mahidpore ? — I. understood that they stood to their 
guns to the very last ; but still I understood that there were*Europcans with Scin- 
diah at Assye. 

1279. inform the Committee what proportion of the equipment is 
received for the corps of artillery from Europe, and what is obtained in India? — 
Guns and short arms and accoutrements are supplied from England. Gunpowder, 
ordnance carriages, and appointments are made at the Honourable Company’s 
establishments in the country. 

1280. How many years’ supply of shot and powder is kept ?— 1 believe there is 
no regular quantity kept to answer for any.' number of years ; there is an immense 
stock of ordnance and of shot at the diflererit presidencies of India. 

12S1. With respect to the discipline of the native artillery, how is that as com- 
pared with the European ? — As it regards merely the manual artillery exercise, 
the native will perform it with as much precision as the European. 


1282. As 
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1282. As to his conduct, what is your opinion of the native as compared with 
the European ? — The moral character of the native is far superior to the Euro- 
pean; the charge of 100 Europeans is much more troublesome than 100 natives, 
considering the trouble that the oificer has to look after the discipline and moral 
conduct of the troops. 

1283. Does that arise from one cause only, or from a combination of several? — 
From the nature of the men ; the natives are a quiet, biddable race of people ; 
and the European has habits that the native is not so much addicted to. 

1284. Does a material part of the difference arise from the tendency of the 
European soldier to drink ?— It does certainly ; from this arises almost every irre- 
gularity. 

1285. How are the officers for the native artillery corps selected? — At the 
pleasure of the commandant of the artillery. 

128G. Does he exercise any particular rule in that selection, by considering the 
disposition of one officer better qualified for it than another r — 1 should think so. 
When eommanchmt of artillery myself, 1 was particular in giving attention to suit 
the officers for their situation. 

] 287. Are the officers, previous to their being sent to the native eorps, instructod 
in the language of the country ? — They have generally acquired a knowledge of the 
language. 

12 88. Are there any regulations for the artillery service in India that you would 
recommend r — The Company’s cadets are formed in the early instruction for their 
profession at Addiscombe in a very able manner; and that education is followed up 
upon their arrival in India. In the government of Sir 'Diomas Munro, a depot of 
instruction was established, at the Madras artillery head-quarters, which has pro- 
gressively improved, and answered all the ends contemplated in its formation. The 
artillery orders issued by myself on its first establishment, and a later compilation 
of the system of exercise pursued at the dep6t, are offered to the observation of the 
Committee. 

1289. Have the goodness to deliver in those instructions. 

[T/te Witness delivered in the samcy which were read as follows .•] 

A.O. 

The Honourable the Governor in Council, contemplating the great advantage to be 
derived to the corps from the combination of a system of instruction that shall unite the 
improvement of the young officer in the theoretical part of the education he has already 
received at the Honourable Company’s College at home, with the gradual development of 
its use, as connected with the practical parts of his profession, has directed the establish- 
ment of a depot of instruction at the head-quarters of the artillery. 

The course of instruction at this institution will, among other objects useful to the 
artilleryman, embrace the following : 

1 st. To ascertain to the young officer himself and to his superiors, that the foundation 
of his school instruction has been understood by him, and also afford him a means of ad- 
vancement in the theoretic parts of the education necessary for the artillery officer. 

** sd. To give to the young officers and the men who:have not had experience and op- 
portunity, an acquaintance with the means to be used in particular situations on field-service, 
as relates to the conduct of artillery in the openttions of a siege, and surmounting difficul- 
• ties 
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^ ^ ties that artillery must meet with in a country where there are no made roads, and the 
24 Mardi 1832. mitural obstacles of the country itself are great. 

3d. The instruction of the young officers and artillerymen, by personal practice in the 
James Limond. branches of laboratory work, which comprehends, and is the best means of impress- 

ing upon the mind the nature of the materials and instruments of the profession on actual 
service. 

“ 4th. To sotisfy the commandant of artillery, from the report of the director of the 
depot and his own personal observation and examination of the officers and men, that the 
principles of artillery instiuctioii are sufficiently grafted in them to admit of their being 
sent forth on the general duties of the service. 

“ The present limited extent of the building procurable for the depot of instruction will 
delay for a time the prosecution of the plan of government in all its branches ; the director, 
however, will make an appropriation of the present laboratory rooms, so as to commence 
instniclion in the first essentials of the institution, viz. the j)ractice of the young oflicers in 
acquaintance with ordnance, their carriages and appointments, and in making drawings of 
them in plan and section, acquainting him with the diffierent apparatus and their uses in 
branch field movement and battery duty. 

The non-commissioned will be required to show that they have a sufficient knowledge 
of reading, writing and arithmetic, to qualify themselves for keeping accounts and returns 
ot^ordnance and sloies, and are also perfectly conversant in laboratory duties and making 
up ammunition, port-fires, fusees, rockets, and all matters connected with the preparation of 
stores for field-service. A thorough knowledge of this important part of an artilleryman’s 
duly can alone establish the claim of the non-commissioned to advancement in the ord- 
nance of the service. 

It will be ill this institution that the non-commissioned and privates will have an addi- 
tional opportunity by zeal and diligence to recommend themselves to the notice of the 
commandant of artillery ; and the periodical relief contemplated by his Excellency the 
Commandcr-in-chief, will give every man in the corps an opportunity of doing so likewise. 

A book of character will be kept at the depot of instruction, and also in the office of 
the assistant adjutant-general to the artillery, by which means the commandant of artillery, 
when called upon, will be enabled to refer for recommendation to vacancies in the ordnance 
branch of the service, and the.corps may depend upon the most impartial attention to clesiirt, 
as far as is in the power of the commandant of artillery to advance the deserving soldiers. 

In prosecuting the contemplated objects, every young officer that has not been on 
detachment from the head-quarters of the artillery, is placed under the director of the depot 
ol instiuctioii, whose orders they will receive for their attendance at the depot at the regu- 
late<l hours of instruction, and that shall not interfere with their cantonment and regi- 
mental duties. 

** The acting commandant of artillery thinks it but fair to explain to the young officers 
of the corps, that he purposes to submit to his Excellency the Commander-in-chief a re- 
commendation, that no officer shall be eligible to hold a regimental staff appointment until 
he shall have been two years on duty from the artillery head-quarters. Under this expla- 
nation, the acting commandant of artillery desires it to be understood, that until the young 
officer shall be reported duly qualified in a competent knowledge of the duties to be ex- 
pected from him, he will not be detached from the head-quarters of the corps. 

The non-commissioned officers off duty will attend .at the <lep6t two days in each 
week for instruction, to be regulated by the director, under the authority of the com- 
mandant of artillery ; and hereafter, more extensive instruction of the officers and men in 
general will be pursued. 

Artillery Head-Quarters, J. Limond, 

“ St. Thomas’s Mount. • Lieut-Col. AcU Comm* Artillery 
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1 290. At what age do the young gentlemen generally join the corps of artillery 
in India ? — About 17 or 18 ; there may be instiinces of earlier or later, according 
to their passing at the academy. 

1291. At what age do you take recruits for the European battalions ?~I think 
it is from 1 8 to 24. 

1 292. Are the casualtie.s great ? — They are numerous. 

1293. Can you say how many per cent, you would reckon?— I cannot state 
that with any certainty. 

1294. With respect to the horses you get for the artillery service, are they pur- 
chased for you by contract ? — 'I'he whole of the horses are purchased I believe by 
contract, that is, a certain sum is allowed by Government for each hor.se ; but the 
horses must be approved by the confidential officer appointed by Government, or 
a committee of officers ; a committee of officers of the artillery and of the cavalry 
are sent to the dep6t where the horses are kept, in Mysore, and the artillery 
are allowed to make the first selection, and afterwards the cavalry make their 
selection. , 

1 295. Are you aware what is the cost of a horse for the artillery service, on its 
joining the corps r — I cannot speak to that point exactly. 

1 290. Are the horses you get' well adapted for the service ? — The horses for the 
horse arlillcry are very well adapted ; they are strong, compact little horses. 

1297. Do they last long in the service? — I have not given my attention to that. 

1298. Have you served with the horse artillery ? — Not since 1799; I was the 
first that was employed with the horse artillery or galloppcrs ; but then they were 
upon a very limited scale. 

1299. How long is it since you left India? — I left it in December iS2<). 

1 300. Was the rule of His Majesty’s .service, to pay the soldiers daily, intro- 
duced bel'ore you left India into the Company’s army ?— Not that 1 know of into 
the Company’s army ; it was not so during my time. 

1301. Is the native artilleryman inferior to the European in physical strength r 
- -L^ndoubtedly he is ; he is not |)u.ssessed of the sjirac energy. 

1302. Have you in the course of your service seen any of the golundauze 
horse artillery at Bengal or Bombay ? — No, I have not. 

1303. Which gives way soonest under ])ri.vatiuns and hardships, the native ar- 
tillery or Europeair ? -'riie natives will sink under hardships sooner than the 
European. 

1304. What is the comparison between them with respect to veracity and 
fidelity ? — I consider the natives are attached to the service as much as the Euro- 
peans ; I think the fidefity of the one is just as unimpeachable as the other. Attach- 
ment to the service was particularly evinced upon the occasion of the embarkation 
of the native troops for foreign .service to Rangoon and Arracan ; not a desertion 
or a man absent from his regijnent. 

130.5. Is there any preference given to the artillery service over that of the 
cavalry and infantry by the natives ? — I think the cavalry have a preference over 
even the artillery, among Mussulmcn particularly. 

i3o(). ^'ou say the artillery service is allowed a selection of the horses ; are the 
artillery allowed a selection of the recruits when they come out from England ? — 

E.i. — V. Q They 
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They are selected in England for the artillery ; and even when the recruits come 
out for the infantry, if the artillery arc in want of men, a selection is allowed from 
those that conic out for the infantry. 

1307. Have you a selection also out of the natives engaged for the service - 
The native troops are generally enlisted by the corps severally, and are mostly 
taken at the recommendation of the native officers, and men long and faithfully 
attached to the service. 

Lieut.-Coloncl CHARLES HOPKINSON, C. B. called in and examined. 

1308. Hoav long have you been in the servicer — From my first commencement 
of going to the Royal Military Academy, 3 1 years. 

1309. You commanded the horse artillery in India? — 1 commanded the 
European horse artillery at Madras. 

1310. When did you leave India? — About two years ago; I have been in 
England two years. 

1311. Have you served in any other presidency but that of Madras? — No; 
1 commanded the artillery in Ava during the Burmese war ; there was a party of 
artillery from each presidency, and I commanded the whole combined together. 

1312. Have you had the native artillery under your orders as well as the 
European ? — 1 have ; I commanded the golnndauze for a short period. 

1313. What is your opinion as to the comparative efficiency of the European 
artillerymen and the native artillerymen?— I am of opinion they arc not to be com- 
pared as far as general efficiency goes ; for particular parts, I think the natives are 
perfectly fit, provided they are of a certain description of men, that is to say, such 
as were in our golundauze battalion when it was first raised ; 1 think they were 
most entirely fit for any common duty that the artillery could be put to, whether 
for light field artillery, or even battery; but I do not think, throughout the 
Madras establishment, that in the general way of recruiting you can get recruits 
for the artillery ; this fell under my particular observation in 1 826, and I saw that 
the men we then had in the golundauze battidion, were, in my opinion, not fit for 
artillery duty, from a Want of bodily strength. I’hc cause of the difterence of 
fitness between the period of raising of the corps and its state in the year 1 826, 
was, that they had .selected from the golundauze artillery in 1824 its very best men 
for the horse artillery ; and to complete them, instead of doing as they did before, 
that is, get the recruits from Bengal, or select from the native corps volunteers of 
a superior description, they took any that ofilTed. The first thing that I did on 
coming into the charge of the golundauze battalion was, to turn out a great 
number of unfit men ; but I did not by any means turn out the number I would 
have done, if I had had my own will. The native horse artillery again, from the 
circumstance of their having been selected men, and composed of a superior class 
of men, are certainly competent to common artillery duties ; but no native is, in 
my opinion, fit for the horse artillery, they have not strength sufficient to drive ; 
it requires a very strong man, and not only a strong man, but a man who keeps 
up his bodily strength by good and - nourishing food ; it requires great strength of 
muscle to drive properly ; I do not think that scarcely any native is fit for that 
part of the artillery service. 


1314. Having 
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1314. Having had the native artillery of the three pt^sidcncies under your 
ordei's, to which do you give the preference as the most efficient ?'^1 never had ilmcii i»3a. 
any native artillery under me, except the Madras golundauze. Lieut.-Col(mcl 

1315- With respect to the native horse artillery in Madras, have you had CUrles Hopkinson, 
them under your orders ? — Never ; my information is derived from one of their "• 

best officers, who was once under my command, who had served with me, 

Captain Whinyates. My opinion is principally formed from his statement to me, 
given in confidential moments, when we have talked upon these matters. My 
opinion upon that subject is not formed from my own positive observation ; but 
with regard to the golundauze (the native foot artillery), it is formed from my own 
observation. 

1316. Have you been on service with the native artillery and the European 
artillery together? — We had in Ava two companies of golundauze, but they scarcely 
over left Jiaugoon ; they were not very actively employed. 1 only remember once, 
and then they were found very efficient; none went in advance, Europeans only went. 

1317. In that service were there a great number of casualties ?— Certainly, 
among the Eufopcans j we scarcely lost any of our native artillery during the whole 
of the Ihirmese war ; indeed, we lost very few men in the artillery corps ; wc did 
not, I believe, suffer in any proportion to the other corps. 

1318. .\rc the native artillery very efficient for the service of stations and forts- 
—I should think they are for the common duties of a fort, that is to say, when 
they are composed of a proper de.scriptiou of men, which, by sending to Hengal 
for, no doubt could be obtained, as was the case formerly; hut I do not think 
efficient men could be obtained upon the Madras establishment, that is to say. 
taken from the natives of the Madras presidency. 

13 It), You are understood to recommend recruiting for the native artillery of 
Madras from licngnl ?■ — Certainly ; I do not think it is possible to get men of 
sufficient .strength otherwise, unless they arc procured from Hoinbay, where 
I understand they are equally stout. Sonic years ago, as far hack ns 1803, it 
wa.s the custom to recruit the lascai-s qf the artillery in Hengal, and we had officers 
that used to go as recruiting officers to Bengal for the purpose of jiicking up men 
to bring round for the service of the artillery ; it was from those men, 1 believe, 
that the Madras golundauze were first formed, in addition to men selected from 
the infantry, and tjtat accounts for cur having hud such good stout men in the first 
instance. 

1320. At what age do the officers for the European artillery join you from 
England ? — Almost always at the age of 17;! think that out of 50 that arrive, 
you will not find a difference of six months between any of them. 

1321. Arc they selected for the hor.se artillery by particular fitness, or by 
interest? — By favour entirely: they used to be selected by the officer commanding 
the horse artillery. When Colonel Noble had the corps, he had influence enough 
to select any young gcntlenlVin that he thought fit ; and for his own sake he selected 
only tho.se who he thought were most qualified. But of late years, I believe since 
his death, there has been a change ; they are not now selected by the commanding 
officer of horse artillery; and in fact the whole time that I commanded that 
corps, I never had influence enough to get an officer appointed to it. 

H.i. — V, a 2 


1322. Do 
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" , 1322. Do you send officers from the European to the native horse artillery till 

they arc well.. acquainted with the country and disposition of the troops? — All 
i.ii-ut.-Colonel young officcrs join the corps as available for any part of it, and they arc selected as 
i'hiirlfi. Hapkinnon, quickly after that as the Commander'in-chief pleases, as vacancies occur. 

*'• “• 1 323. As vacancies occur in the native corps, arc they supplied from the 

European ? — Yes ; but I am not aware of any instance of an officer being appointed 
to the native part of the corps, who had not been for some time with the other. 

1324. Were you in India when His Majesty’s order to pay the European 
.soldiers daily, arrived, and was it extended to the corps under your command ’ — 
It was. 

*32.'>. What were its effects? — The most demoralizing that ever I recollect ; it 
was the destruction of every comfort that our people had, officers and men ; so 
much so, that I entreated that it might be put off for a short time (more especially 
at the full-batta out-stations). The horse artillery was composed of four troops, 
of 1.55 men each troop; but only one troop, and the recruits for the whole corps 
as they arrive from England, are at head-quarters ; the other three troops are away, 
one at Nagpore, one at Jaulnah, and one at Bangalore. Those at Jaulnah and 
Nagpore are on full batta, and their pay is very large ; 1 think that of a private of 
the first class is about 24 or 25 rupees a month. I believe the impression under 
which tliat order was made was, that the small sum which the soldier would 
receive daily would be too trifling to enable him to commit any excess. Now it 
so happens that the pay of an artilleryman is so large that it quite destroys the 
object for which the plan was established, although paid daily : yet when thus 
ptiid, it is too small a sum for their wife or their native woman to take away from 
tl’.eni ; for the moment tliat a soldier on the old system got his monthly pay, if 
he was a drunken man, his wife or his woman kept near him, and the moment he 
received his pay, she seized and took it from him, and then returned him a certain 
allowance for his personal pleasures, this certainly as little us she could help, and 
small it was, if, iis was most likely, there was a family of children ; witli the 
remainder she went down to Madras, or the nearest large market, and her money 
was then sufficient to enable her to lay in a stock of provisions fur the whole month ; 
for a soldier, in India especially, is the most perfect child in the world j he is so 
completely attended to from the first moment he comes out, that he has no 
idea of helping or providing for himself. Tim daily payment ^destroyed all this ; 
it Is such a trifle that the man will not give it up, nor can the woman attend every 
day to take it from him, she has other cares to attend to, and besides, if she gets 
it, she cannot lay in a stock ; and thus it will not go near so far as if she received 
the month’s pay at once : and I have no hesitation in saymg that I never recollect 
such a complete alteration for the worse as this order made in the horse artillery. 
For about two years before that time, although we had at bead-quarters, besides 
one troop, all the recruits for the whole corps as they arrived from England, we 
only lost by death three men ; we scarcely ever had any man in the hospital, and 
drunkenness was little known ; but I do not think this order had been issued and 
acted on one month before the hospital was full, our men were constantly drunk, 
and more than one absolutely died of drunkenness on the spot. As 1 said before, 
1 did get the order put off for two or three months, and it would have been, 

I believe, 
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I believe, put ofF for the artillery altogether, but the Compnny s European regiment. M.rcii , 7 ... 

at Nagpore, when they found the artillery was exempt, claimed “ the same ' 

indulgence and exemption, as they called it, “ from punishment," (for the men Lieui.-Ctjloml 

all look upon it as a punishment) ; and I firmly believe it was as much out of Charles Hopkinsoa 

revenge as anything else, that they determined to show the inefficiency of the ' • “• 

order. Besides the demoralizing effects which I know of, and have already pointed 

out, in the artillery it imposes a duty on the captains of troops and companies, 

that 1 have no hesitation in saying no man can possibly continue to perform, so as , 

at the end of each month to declare upon honour, that he has paid with his oxen 

hands to each man his daily pay^ and taken from him^ as paid his receipt for the 

same\ the thing cannot be done; in the field it is impossible. Ihe duty ot a 

captain of artillery is very heavy, much more so than that of a similar rank in the 

infantry ; and 1 say it is impossible for a ciiptain of a troop ot horse artillery, in 

addition to his other duties, to pay daily with his own haxids upw^ards of 100 men, 

and take a written receipt from each. 

1326. Has the same effect been produced upon the Kings troops? I his mode 
of payment maty be satisfactory to officers commanding Ills Majesty^s regiments, 
but then the difference between them and the artillery is very great : first, the 
number of officers in a King*s regiment is much greater ; next, a company is very 
inferior in numerical strength to a troop of horse artillery ; next, the amount to be 
received daily by an infantry soldier is much less than by an artilleryman, and very 
much less than by a horse artilleryman ; next, there is but one ot His Majesty s 
regiments at a full-batta station, although there is always luiH the horse artillery 
and a proportion of foot so situated. 

1327. It appears, from your answer to a letter from the India Board, that you 
have some remarkable documents to prove how few children of European parents 
born in India, reach the age of maturity ; will you have the goodness to give the 
(Joinmittee such information as you have upon the subject ? — AVhen I was a sub- 
:iltern in the corps, it was my custom and duty to go round the place where the 
Europeans lived, to see that they were comfortable, and had got their houses and 
streets clean. In going there so frequently, I had an opportunity of seeing chil- 
dren in gi'cat numbers, of pure European blood; yet long as 1 have been in the 
service, I cannot recollect above one instance where one of those children attained 
maturity. The circumstance made deep impression on me, and for many years 
i have made inquiries on this subject, but I never could ascertain that in any 
corps the children ever lived ; if they did, many would be now bearing arms or 
in public offices. This struck me the more forcibly from the^ circumstance that 
many young men who have come out as recruits in the artillery, want to get 
their discharge, to obtain which, it is necessary a substitute should be provided. 

Now, if any or even a very small proportion of those children born had livcd^ to 
attain the age of maturity, there would have been no difficulty whatever in getting 
substitutes;, but I never kn^ or even heard of one single instance in the Miulras 
establishment, where one was so procured, or where a man born in India, of pure 
European blood, ever attained an age sufficiently mature to be taken as a sub- 
stitute. I stated this fact to the adjutant-general at Madras, and pressed the 
point on his attention ; he was struck with the circumstance, and obtained the 

sanction 
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sanction of the ComiDttihder-in-chief to order that the European corps, King’s and 
Company’s, should send in a return of the children bom of European parents in 
India ; that return came, and was sent to me to arrange ; I have got the papers 
with me ; the corps did not however seem exactly to understand me order, and 
the returns were, 1 found on examination, very incorrect and incomplete, some 
corps have included children that have been born in this country, and have gone 
out with their parents ; other corps included the half-caste children ; but however 
incorrect, it will still seem to show how very few are living in proportion to the 
great number that have been bom there, and how very few are still beyond the 
age of childhood. This return is perfectly correct as to the number now living, 
but it is not correct as to the number born, for it is, I believe, only within these 
few years that anything like a register of children has been kept. 

1.328. To what do you attribute that great mortality among the children of 
Europeans ? — To the climate. 

1329. You have mentioned that some children went out with regiments ; does 
the mortality extend equally to them as those born in India? — I should imagine so, 
or else there would be some of them living. 

1 330. Do you consider the gun-carriage department, particularly as relating to 
the liorse artillery branch, to be on the best footing it can be at the Madras 
establishment, or that it is capable of any improvement ? — When 1 left India, 
I could not imagine any plan could have been better than the one in use ; but it 
has now been changed, and I am not prepared to give an opinion upon it. 

1331. What are the description of horses employed in the horse artillery that 
w’cre under your connuand, and how far do you consider them as good and ciiicient 
for that service? — I think it is impossible by searching the world over to get 
horses better calculated for the service of the horse artillery, than those in use with 
the Madras horse artillery in 1 82(i ; they are selected from the horses that come 
round principally from Arabia to Uombay ,* they are brought to Mysore, and from 
a lot procured for (he service generally, those required for the horse artillery are 
I believe first selected. 

1332. Is their size, sufficient ? — I think so; 1 cannot imagine any horse fitter 
for the description of ordnance we had, that is six-pounders ; our carriages are 
most beautifully made, and we had a most zealous superintendent, an old othcer of 
the corps, whose sole duty was to attend to this branch ; and 1 suppose, tliat in no 
part of the world were there superior carriages to what we had in the .Madras 
establishment. 

'33.3' What is the height of those horses? — As near 1,5 hands as possible; 
I think they arc the best size for the horse artillery, armed as it was when 
I commanded it, from the circumstance, that they had only their work to do, and 
not themselves to carry ; a great horse has himself to carry, as well as to do his 
work. 

1334. Are the gun-carriages made in India or in England ? — In India. 

•33.';- What wood were they made of?-“Of teak wood, almost entirely. At 
Hyderabad, there is a description of wood that is sometimes made use of for the 
fellies of wheels, called the babool ; but all those made at Seringapatam are, 
1 believe, entirely of teak wood. 


i33f*’. Then 
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1 336. Then those carriages that you speak so highly were made exclusively . , . „ 

of teak wood?— They were. 24 .March 

1337. What was the weight of a six- pounder* gun and carriage? — About Lieui,.Coiouei 

1 4 cwt. ; with timber and ammunition in the boxes ready for service, about Hoiihi».wn 

a ton. ‘ 

1338. How many guns have you to a troop of horse artillery? — We had eight 
guns, but then we had 155 Europeans when 1 was in India. 

1339. Have you no howitzer ?->-No, not permanently attached. 

1 340. How many horses have you to each gun ? — Six. 

1341. How many horses have you to a troop of horse artillery? — We had 225 
horses. 

1342. What was the establishment of men and officers? — We had then 155 
Europeans as artillerymen, and three officers ; but since my quitting India they 
have been re-modelled ; a great reduction has taken place, and there is now, rank 
and file altogether, only 102 men, so that each troop is reduced 50 men, and the 
l^ns are reduced also ; there are six with the troops at the advanced stations, and 
only four at head-quarters and Bangalore. 

1 343. How many horses had you to each field battery ? — We do not know any- 
thing by the name of field battery; we have not horses ibr the service of the 
artillery generally; the whole of our artillery, with the exception of the horse 
artillery, is drawn by bullocks. 

134/]. Are not the officers and the non-commissioned officers of the artillery 
mounted ? — The officers of foot artillery are obliged to appear mounted, but it is 
at their own expense ; the non-commissioned officers are on foot. 

1 345. How many tumbrils have you to each gun ? — For a six-pounder only one ; 
it depends upon the nature and size of the ordnance ; we have only one tumbril to 
one gun. 

1346. What is the average rate of march of your foot artillery for a day? — 

With the present establishment of cattle, such as we have at Hydrabad, we could 
mai’ch as fast I think as the infantry. 

1347. Could you march 15 miles a day upon an average? — We could do that 
easily. 

1 348. How many bullocks have you to each gun ? — Six to a six-pounder, eight 
to a tumbril ; it is^ill laid down in the regulations. 

1 349. Was your foot artillery exclusively six-pounders ? the question refers to 
your field guns. — No, we have every description of light field artillery, and we 
had 12-pounders; we had six-pounders, we had five-and-a-half inch howitzers, 
and we had four two-fiHh howitzers ; the artillery of this description was never 
considered immediately attached to the corps, it was in park, and called for as it 
was wanted, that is to say, there was a park under the commissary, who had the 
general charge of the whole of the ordnance with the army, so that whenever 
ordnance was required for a* particular service, the Commander-in-chief directed it 
being sent, in communication with the commandant of artillery, under whose imme- 
diate orders the commissary is. 

1350- Had any of the local corps any artillery of their own? — Yes, there was 
a most splendid artillery belonging to the Nizam’s force at Hydrabad. 

• 1351. Was 
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i35>* Was that ^id by the Company ? — No, by the Nizam. 

13.52. The question refers to the local corps under the (Company's orders? — We 
have nothing of that kind under the Madras establishment ; in Bengal I believe 
there are local corps, but not under the Madras establishment. 

13.53. You have stated that the guns are drawn by bullocks; what is the de- 
scription of those bullocks bred in the Mysore stud, which you have seen on service ? 
— 'I’he work that the bullocks bred at Seringapatam did in Ava, was the astonish- 
ment of every human being that saw them ; it was surprising to see'' the way 
in which they used to drag two leaguers of arrack on a mortar cart even, one of 
which upon a light cart was always considered a load for four bullocks. I think 
they are as efficient for the army as it is possible for any animals to be ; they 
are fed, cleaned, and taken almost as much care of as horses, and they are 
almost able to do as well with them as horses ; and as to marching with infantry, 
no infantry could, I think, keep up with them ; there is no road so bad they could 
not go over. 

1354. What is your opinion as to the policy of putting the Indian artillery into 
the King’s service instead of the (.'ompany's? - 1 do not think you could possibly 
render it more efficient 

135.5. Would it be a popular measure with the people? — Undoubtedly not, 
I think ; I have turned it a great deal in my mind, and I cannot understand in any 
possible way how it is to add to the efficiency of it ; it might give more officers, 
and if so, that would be a great point gained ; but I think it is only to point out 
the want of officers, in order to have them increased, that is to say, that the F.uro- 
pcan artillery should not be left only with the same number of officers as the native 
artillery. I would wish also to take this o])portuinty to call the attention of the 
Committee to the returns attached to my letter to the India Board, showing the 
number of officers that have been found necessary for the service of a troop and 
company of artillery in II is Majesty’s service (almost double those at present with 
the artillery of the Honourable Flast-lndia Company), and to hope, that if not a cor- 
responding fidl and equal proportion is allowed, that at all events, the old rank of 
second captain, the srtrae as in the royal artillery, may be restored, and one given to 
each troop and company of European artillery. In His Majesty’s artillery, to 70 
men there are two eaptains and three subalterns ; in the artillery of the East-India 
(’ompany, to 102 men there is only one captaifl and throe subalterns. 

>356. Docs that answer you have just given relate to the artillery branch only, 
or do you maintain the same sentiment with regard to the other branches in the 
army of India? — I think the general feeling throughout the army at present is 
certainly against the removal from the control they are under at present : but of 
course the satisfaction, or otherwise, would gioatly depend on how the measure 
would be carried into effect ; what security is given for retaining the advantages 
the army at present enjoys. To become King’s troops would no doubt be highly 
gratifying ; but as Company’s, they have now certain privileges and advantages 
ilistinct from those of His Majesty’s service, that they would fear, if not imme- 
diately, yet very soon to lose, liy the greater interest of officers from England. 

• 3 .') 7 - What was the reason, as you understood, for changing the gun-carriage 
establishment, which you have described as so efficient ? — Economy : there was 

a siiperintcnUcnt 
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a superintendent of the gun-carriage manufactory, and (here was a principal 
commissary of ordnance ; and when the principal commissary of prdnance died, 
to save the expense of filling up his appointment, they made the superintendent of 
gun-carriages principal commissary also, and did away with the other appointment, 
and they gave him a deputy superintendent of gun-carriuges, and they removed 
the establishment from Seringapatam to the presidency, I believe from the failure 
of the forests, and the necessity of having timber from other sources. 

1358. 'Were the gun-carriages upon the same construction as our own? — Not 
immediately, but very nearly similar ; in fact, there is the grcatc.st possible facility 
allowed to every jothcer of artillery to make any suggestion he pleases : he has 
only to send in a paper to the commandant of artillery ; if it carries anything 
reasonable u{)on the face of it, the proposition is almost immediately laid before 
the select artillery committee, composed of five of the senior officers present at 
head-quarters, and is a permanent committee always sitting. If the plan appears 
feasible, it always has an immediate fair trial, under the superintendence and con- 
trol of the proposer. 

1 359. Y ours w.is an European corps ? — It was. 

1 360. W'hat is the average period that a soldier is effective for ; how long does 
he serve -before he is worn out?— -The difference is most extraordinary. A horse 
artilleryman is much sooner worn out than a foot artilleryman ; it depends upon 
circumstances. I do not think it possible to state any exact period ; it must 
depend upon how the man is employed, and his habits ; for if lie is a drunken, 
dissolute man, he is soon knocked up. We have instances of short, stout-made, 
well-behaved men, that will last almost for 30 years. 

1361. After how many years’ service do you pension them, upon an average? — 
The orders are, that any man, after 10 years’ service, is eligible to the pension or 
invalid establishment. If a man thinks he is not fit fur field-service, he applies to 
the surgeon, who, if he is of the same opinion, gives in his name to a yearly 
committee of officers ; this committee examines the man, a surgeon being present, 
and decides what should be done. Any man, however, no matter what is his 
period of service, is always entitled to be invalided or pensioned, if he has 
received any injury that prevents him doing his duty, when in the execution of 
duty. 

1362. Are the artillery stores good, and where do you get them from? — The 
saddlery and harness arc ail made in the country. When 1 had the corps, 1 had 
a contract for supplying it, and I made all my own leather ; I had tan-pits, and 
the leather so made was of a very superior description. 

1363. Are the calibres of the guns at Madras, aud the stores and carriages in 
general, the same as those in use at Bombay and Bengal?—! believe precisely ; our 
' brass ordnance is made in Bengal, and sent round to .Madras*, the re-casting of 
guns is all done at Calcutta ; the other two presidencies are supplied from them. 
'I he iron guns are obtained from England, as is the shot, shells, &c. 

1 364. Are the stores so similar in their kind, that if a Madras corps was serving 
with the Bengal army, the stores of the Bengal army would suit the equipment of 
tlie Madras sirtillery? — No; our gun-carriages differ materially. When I was 
first appointed commissary, I used to supply corps with their equipments ; their 
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pouches, belts, and such articles, were then all from Europe; but some time after 
the establishment of the commissariat, it furnished country-made articles of a most 
inferior description indeed, and which, if the thing was fairly and i npartialfy 
examined, would, I really think, not be found so cheap as those from Europe ; 
because though less in the first charge, they do not last one-fifth of the time, and 
never look so well. 

136/). Do not you think that the perfect identity of the stores in the three 
presidencies is so important an object, that it ought to be accomplished at any 
expense ? — They serve so seldom together, that I conceive it is matter of very 
secondary consequence ; besides which, the whole arraiigeme;it is different at 
each presidency. On the Madras establishment we have a commissary, who Inis 
the charge of all the artillery equipments that are not in immediate use. In 
Bengal, the senior artillery otHcer upon the spot has the immediate charge, so 
that the whole system is different ; and I think that while they are a little different, 
and each responsible for the efficiency, it produces emulation. 1 believe there is 
a rivalry between the Madras and the Bengal army, which I think produces an 
anxiety on both parts to beat the other if possible. 

13G0. In the Burmese war, were not corps sent from the different presidencies? 
— Nothing but King’s corps came from Bengal, with the exception of a part of the 
Governor-General’s body guard ; there were two troops of European Bengal horse 
artillery, and two companies of European foot artillery. From Madras there were 
two companies of golundauze artillery, and three companies of European artillery, 
with the lascars, and the whole of the 'ordnance and cattle establishment. From 
Bombay there was one company of European artillery, without any guns. 

1367. Had you two establishments for the supply of stores, one for the Bengal 
artillery, and another for the Madras artillery ? — W e hail not only two establish- 
ments, but nothing could be given from the one to the other but as a private loan ; 
for the accounts of each presidency are kept quite distinct. 

1368. So that you had not only two officers providing stores for each of the two 
corps from each of the two presidencies, but you had two civil establishments con- 
trolling the expenditure of those stores?— Of their own'immediaie presidency. 

1369. Is not that a disadvantage ? — I do not sec that it is, because the powder 
that is made at our presidency is used by that presidency ; the Bengal powder is 
used by the Bengal omcers, and they think it the best ; we use .(he Madras powder, 
and wc think that the best. 

1370. Docs it not make it difficult for one presidency to assist another?- — Not 
at all ; the commandant of artillery can always manage this by an order at once ; 
all the guns are precisely the same, so tha| tho ammunititm of one would neces- 
sarily fit and could be used for the other. 

1371. Supposing you as a Madras officer had no stores, or powder or shot of 

your own, and there was a Bengal artillery officer with more than his complement 
of powder and stores serving with you, by what official chanqel would you get pro- 
vided from that Bengal officer? — The commanding officer of artillery would at once 
give an order for making any arrangement the service might require he pleases, aind 
I have done so myself in some cases ; we were also always ready to supply the navy, 
both King’s and Company’s. • 

1372.' You 
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1 372. You stated that the troops of the different presidencies sewed very seldom ^ March iS-is 

together; how often have they combined together since the tidcing of Java in ' 

1810 ? — I believe never, excepting Ava, within my own knowledge ; I believe also Li«at.-Colonel 
that the Bombay and the Nizam*s troops served together with the Madras in the CharUt HopHmu, 
Mahratta war of 1817. c.b. 

1373. Did they not serve together in Burmahr — In Burmah there were no 
Company’s native troops; they were all King’s troops that came from Bengal, with 
the exception of a portion of the Governor* General’s body guard. 

1374. To whom are your requisitions for stores addressed at Madras; to the 
military board or*to the edmmanding officer of the artillery? — At each station 
there is a coromi.ssary, who is under the control Of the commanding officer of that 
station ; it is his duty, if there is any want or deficiency, to point it out to the com- 
manding officer, and with his sanction, to make a yearly indent upon the arsenal of 
Fort St. George : this is sent to the military board, who sanction the supply, and 
it is at once sent up to the commissary from the presidency arsenal. Then if any 
portion of artillery took the field, the commanding officer of artillery has always 
a controlling power over the ordnance officer. 

1 375. Have you ever visited the powder manufactory at Madras ? — Frequently, 

1 376. In what condition is it ? — As far as I could judge, it is most perfectly 
efficient. It appears to have every thing about it that a powder magazine should 
have ; its establishment appears to be liberal and good. Whenever powder is 
wanted, it is not left to the superintendent to send up whatever powder he pleases ; 
but the powder is in a large magazine, and the artillery officer who goes for it 
selects at his pleasure from any part of the quantity. 

1377. Is the whole of the powder used in the Madras presidency made there ? 

—I believe entirely. 

1378. Do you happen to know the annual consumption ? — No, I do not; it 
depends entirely upon circumstances. While the whole country is at peace, the 
yearly expenditure could be told to almost a grain, for each corps is allowed a cer- 
tain quantity for the use of field days and other purposes, so that the quantity 
issued is known to a fraction. 


Luna, 26° die Martii, 1832 . 

The Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 

Major-Genend Sir ROBERT SCOT, K.C.B., called in and examined. 

e ! > * 

1379. Do you belong to the Company’s semee? — I do, on the Madras a6 March 183a. 

establishment. Ma oi^cn 

1380. How long have you aeived ? — 1 am a cadet of 1793) and went out to $,> 

India in 1 794. ^ k. c. b. ' 

1381. That is from 37 to 39 years? — Yes*, nnce 1 went to India. 
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13S2. When did you return?— In 182 

1383. What situations have you hdd on the Madraa establishment?— I have 
held various commands that my rank entitled me to ; and latterly 1 have been 
employed in the Political as well as the Military department. ' 

1384. Have you in any of your commands had the King’s troops under yoiir 
orders r — Yes, 1 have. 

1385. What is your opinion as to the discipline, spirit, and efficiency of the 
native army P^Does the question refer to the time when 1 quitted India, or to any 
particular *^eriod, or throughout the whole course of my service? ’ 

i^SG. Throughout the whole course, generally speaking ; and if any iterations 
have taken place since you entered the service, it will be desirable to mention 
them r — I think the spirit of the army has, in general, been every thing that was 
desirable, but affected in a small degree, ut different times, by particular circum> 
stances. Its efficiency, 1 conceive, has at all times been equal to the calls made on 
it; and its ' discipliue has been very good, although I think that has also varied 
from particular circumstances. 

1387. You have had all branches of the native troops under your orders? — 
1 have. 

1 388. Do they particularly excel, either in artillery, cavalry, or infantry ; and in 
which branch do you give the preference to them as soldiers. I allude to the pre- 
sidency of Madras? — My answer will refer to the presidency of Madras. Upon 
the whole, to the infantry ; but being an infantry officer myself, 1 perhaps may 
speak under some prejudice. 1 think the discipline of the infantry, as far as I have 
been capable of judging, has in general been better than that of the cavalry. As to 
the artillery, for a long period of time after I entered the service, we had no native 
artillery ; but constituted as it is now, I believe it is very efficient, and animated 
by the best spirit ; and I know the natives in general who belong to the artillery 
service, have a greater esprit de corps than can be said to belong to the other 
branches of the armies in India, making it a point of honour with them to remain 
with their guns to the last, even when deserted by the other arms. 

1 3S9. Have any of the native corps from the Other presidencies been under your 
orders ? — Yes, they have at different times. 

1 390. Does the same opinion extend to them, which you have given respecting 

the troops of the Madras presidency ?' — As far* as circumstanccs'render it applicable. 
Bombay had no native cavali^ until of late ; and as far as 1 know, no, native artil- 
lery until a still more recent period. / , ‘ 

1391. Is the artillery service popular with the natives in the Madras presidency? 
— I'hc military classes of India are numerous, and I think all of them have a desire 
to serve in the Company’s army ; but perhaps it is not now so popular a service as 
it has been. 

1392. From what cause hifS^at ^Iteration arisen? — From various causes; pro- 
bably the whole' of which I co^d not attempt now to specify; there are several 
however that I could now meii^pn. ' 

1393. Have you any objection to mention them? — Not at all, as far as I can do 
so in a general way. ’Ihose that occur to me now, are the frequency with which 
officers of rank have been removed from one regiment to another; the very frequent 

alterations 
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alterations that have been made in the dress of the arm^, an^; the want of due con- „6 M.,rcii iS « 
sideration upon those occasions for the native. prejudices in regard to dress, and other ^ 
matters subordinate to dress, and the appointments connected therewith; and per- Major-Cvn. 
haps also in some degree from^t.a too evident desire to assimilate too much the aVo/, 

native to the European army.- They have at different times altered and reduced an 
establishment of boys of a very early age, the sons or very near relations of sepoys 
and native officers, which each regiment has attached to it. 1 think that establish- 
ment, duty regulated, a powerful means of attaching the native ti'oops to the 
Government. llieY have also laid restrictions upon the situations chosen by native 
pensioners for their residence ; and they have embodied the invalids into garrison 
battalions, and required of those battalions a service beyond, I think, what they were 
capable of affording. These are some of the causes that have contributed in 
a material degree to lessen the desire to enter the Company’s service that the natives 
formerly had. ■ • 

1394. Are the native officers sufficiently encouraged ? — I do not think that they 
are. , 

1395* What additional encouragement would you recommend?— Such encou- 
ragement as would affect the situation of their families and improve their condition 
in any way, especially after their death, would I think bo one of the most effectual. 

When their sons are received into the service, 1 think they should be admitted 
with some privileges, some advantages over the common recruits. They should 
be exempt from various punishments to which common recruits are liable ; and 
I think that the native officers should more frequently, when distinguished by 
good conduct and gallantry, . be rewarded by being appointed to different offices 
and situations which they are capable of filling, receive higher pay, and be honoured 
by some title. 

1 39C. Do the sons of native officers enlist as privates ? — They enlist as privates, 
or are received as recruit boys; but very rarely now. It was much more common 
when I entered the service. It was always an object of gresit anxiety with me as 
commandant of a corps to encourage the native officers to have their sons and near 
relatives enrolled. 

1397. I believe the highest rank native officers arrive at at present is soubahdar- 
major, is it not ? — It is. 

1398. Do you •think they coulff be admitted tq, a higher rank with advan- 
tage ? — If any rank could be assigned to them higher than that, which did not 
give them the command over European commissioned officers, I should say it 
would be advantageous; but 1 do not see how that is to be accomplished. 

They might be appointed commandants of forts and small posts in difi'ereut parts 
of the country, which would raise and gratify them very considerably, and do a great 
deal of good. 

1399. Do you think it wpuld be advisable to« place them the command of 
either revenue or police corps? — If individuals wire selected for these situations at 
an early period of their service, I should say undo^tedly. 

1400. Would you think it advantageous that niey should occasionally be placed ^ 
dh the personal staff of Oovernors-General and officers in command? — With 
very great care in the selection of the officers, gnd scrupulous attention to the 
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mode of employing them, 1 should think , good effects would result from it. 
The plan has been tried at Madras, but perhaps not under the most favourable 
circumstances. 

1401. There is a difference, is there not, in the pay and allowances to officers and 
men in the three presidencies ?— Does that refer to the native, or to the European 
troops? 

1402. To both generally.— I believe that the orders of the 'Company now arc, 

that the European officers should all be paid alike ; but there are difmrences in 
the pay of4he native troops in the different branches of the three -presidencies, and 
also in that of the public followers. ' 

1403. Would it be desirable to assimilate the pay for the three presidehties ? — 

If it could be done, undoubtedly it would be desirable ; but I apprehend it would 
be a point of very great difficulty to accomplish it with justice and satisfaction to 
the parties. • 

1404. As the expenditure would be too great to bring the lowest up to the 
highest, are you of opinion it could be gradually done, as to recru,its hereafter en> 
listing, by giving them a less pay and emolument at first, and gradually increasing 
it according to the number of years of service ?— I referred in my last answer to the 
different rates of unavoidable expenditure incurred by the troops in the purchase of 
food and necessaries in the different provinces where they served, and in which 
prices are exceedingly different. 

1403. Would you think it advisable to give an increase of pay after a certain 
period of service r — It would no doubt be a means of furthering the attachment of 
the troops, and so far advisable, but I do not see that it would assimilate rates that 
are now different, whether absolutely or relatively ; but 1 would not have it inferred 
that I consider the pay of the subordinate ranks insufficient. 

1406. Is the difference in the pay and allowances in the three presidencies pro- 
portionate to the increase of expense in the one over the others ? — My attention has 
been at different times directs to that point, and, as far as 1 now recollect, 
1 thought some years ago the troops serving in the territories under the Bombay 
establishment were more pinched than those under Madras ; and the Madras troops, 
though a little higher paid in some ranks, considerably more than those in Bengal, 
where provisions generally as well as most other things were cheaper. 

1407. Are European officers oit their first ^ival in India generally attached to 
an European corps, or are they sent at once to a native corps ? — The practice has 
differed at different times. When I arrived in India, cadets were usullly allowed, 
under some restrictions, to choose their own corps ; afterwards it became the rule 
to attach them for some time to European corps. To that succeeded a cadet com« 
pany, oi^nized, as far as circumstances admitted, as a company of regular infantry, 
with which all infantry cadets were detained for a considerate time; but this plan 
proving eminmitly unsuccessful, was discontinued, and since that time the system 
has been to post them temporarily, that is, until their rank on the list of the season 
was ascertained from England,* to such corps as lay most conveniently, or was 
thought likely to prove the best school for teaching them their duty ; on their rank 
being fixed, they were posted permanently, and ordered to ^Oin. When I left India 
there was what was called a Gadet Institution at each prendency; udiere the young 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen on their arrival irom Europe were received, taken care of and equipped 
for joining their respective regimmits, by an officer selected and permanently ap- 
pointed for that purpose ; but 1 understand these institutions have since been discon- 
tinued, which I think is to be revetted. • 

1408. Are there sufficient ajutages held out to European officers to make 

themselves acquainted with the language of the country ? — As the Government some 
time ago, adopted meesures. holding , out a^greater degree of encouragement than 
forme is clear that they then; thought there was not sufficient. Of late that 
encouragement has, partially at least, if not wlndly, been withdrawn ; and conse- 
quently my opinion is, that encouragement is not sufficiently held out now to study 
the- native.languages. . * 

1409. Do the officers generally make themselves acquainted with the language 
of the country ?- - The officers of the native army are all more or less acquainted 
with one or other of the native languages, but many of them not in a sufficient 
degree, I conceive, for their own satisfaction, or the good of the service. 

1410. Do they leant sufficient to enable them to hold some conversation with 
the native troops under their orders? — Yes ; they acquire that in a very short time, 
either by study or custom, from mixing with their men. 

1411. What regulations do you allude to as to the encouragement to study, the 
native languages, which you say were withdrawn? — On. the Madras establishment, 
a reward of 500 pagodas was given to all officers who passed an examination in any 
of the native languages ; that has been withdrawn by oi'der of the Court of Direc- 
tors, who think that the greater claim a knowledge of the language gives to an officer 
for holding a stuif situation, is a sufficient encouragement. 

1412. Are the r^ulations in the Company’s service sufficiently explicit and im- 
perative to make young officers respect the feelings and customs of native troops ? — 
1 think perfectly so, as far as that object can be attained by regulations. 

1413. Any deviation from them would be seriously noticed, would it not?— Cer- 
tainly. 

1414. Is it not indispensable for an officer holding a staff appointment that he 
should be acquainted with the language of the country ? — It is now matter of re- 
gulation } they are liable to be examined as to their proficiency, and if found not 
qualified, are turned out. 

1415. Having, had European troops under your orders, as well as native troops, 
wliat is their ^comparative efficiency in the held } 1 mean on actual service ? — That 
would vary very much according to circumstances. In some situations, the native 
troops 1 should think better calculated for employment than European troops ; in 
others, I should (hink the European troops better calculated than the native ; but 
in the general course of service, 1 should, say they act better together, and perhaps 
they should always be so employed, hut with a very limited proportion of Europeans 
tQ natives. 

14.16. The King's troops *and the Company’s European troops are seldom 
detached, are they ?— The system is not to detach them, but both are occasionally. 

1417. Do you consider the native artillerymen are of a sufficient strength for 
the .nature ; of .the duties required of them? — For all general purposes of the 
service, considering how they are selected, 1 should say they were j but occasions 
• will 
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will now and then occur where the physical strength of Europeans would be nioi'e 
advantageous. 

1418. Are the general equipments of the army in the three presidencies the same, 
or do they vary? — They varied very much until of late years, when there has been 
a desire to assimilate them in all thii^ 

1419. And that progressive assimilation is going on ? — I believe so ; it was when 
I left India. 

1 420. Do you not consider it very desirable that it should be so ? — Undoubtedly ; 

it would give the greatest facilities in many eases to the public service, by the 
transfer of stores, &c. from one presidency to another. c 

1421. Docs the health of European trodps suffer mucli in proportion to the native 
troops ? — (Tcneraliy, yes ; I have known some instances where the Europeans seemed 
to be less affected than the natives. 

1422. What number of years would you consider general as to the fitness of the 
European soldier to last in India ?->-About 1 2 or 1 .5 years. 

1423. And what that of a native soldier? — Enlisted at the usual period of life, 
from 20 to 25 years ; but the regulations differ in that respect in peace and war. 

1 424. Can you speak as to the comparative expense of an European artilleryman 
and a native artilleryman ? — 1 cannot without reference to papers. 

142.5. Nor as to cavalry or infantry ? — 1 cannot. 

1426. You arc aware that in the King’s service, when regiments arc ordered 
home, a proportion are allowed to volunteer? — 1 am. 

1427. W’ould you not think it advisable to allow the whole number to volunteer 
that were desirous, provided their age did not exceed any given year that you 
choose to name? — Undoubtedly; subject only to the fitness which they may be 
thought at the time to possess ; and that will de)iend, in different individuals, on 
other things besides their age. 

1428. What year would it not be advisable to keep a man beyond ? — Certainly 
not exceeding 4.5 ; the non-effective establishments would otherwise be increased at 
a ruinous rate ; and as a general rule, perhaps 40 should be the limit. 

1429. Does the European suffer much as to his health for the first two or three 
years after his arrival, or is there no difference? — That depends very much upon 
the station to which they arc sent on their first arrival ; there arc some stations that 
are remarkably favourable to Europeans when they first go out, and where they 
enjoy good health ; if they go back to. these stations at an after period of service, 
they are not so healthy. One of the healthiest situations in the Madras presidency 
for all new comers is Bangalore. After regiments have served in India some time, 
the proportion of sick and casualties have been much le8.s at Bellary, which has 
a very hot climate, particularly hot, indeed, at one period of the year. In my 
recollection, a remarkable circumstance occurred there : an English regiment, one 
of llis Majesty’s, but I forget which, served there several months, nearly a year, 
1 think, without the lass of a single man. - 

1430. Is it usual to send the regiment on its first arrival to bangalore ?— 1 do 
not think it is, as a system ; it is seldom practicable to attend to that, as. there are so 
few European regiments, and it must depend altogether upon, the 'situation of 
aflbirs at the time ; the movu:^ of an European regiment in India is attended ;with 
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great expense, and that alone is sometimes deemed a sufficient res^n to keep the 
troops where they are. 

1431. How are the European regiments in the Company’s service completed? — 
Principally by recruits from~this country ; and in some small degree by volunteers 
from His Majesty’s service, when regiments are sent home. 

1432. Have the Artillery the ^rst choice of these recruits ? — They have ; the horse 
artillery taking precedence. Some are enlisted for general service, some expressly 
for the artillery. 

* 433 - Would you recommend any alterations that would give greater fa^lities 
in recruiting these regiments ? — I have heard in India of difficulties being occa* 
sionally thrown in the way of the recruiting service in this country ; but 1 am not 
practically acquainted with them. At present, 1 believe, recruits are to be had 
without difficulty. 

1434. Is it the habit to relieve these regiments in the Company’s service, by 
sending out entire regiments ?•— No relief of that kind ever takes place. 

1435. There^ is no King’s artillery in India, is there ?— Not now; there was 
formerly. 

1436. Are you of opinion that it would be advantageous to the military service 
of India, if the army, instead of being so much separated in different stations, was 
cantoned in larger bodies? — As far as regards native troops, 1 would say, decidedly 
not. I think it quite essential to the preservation of the proper character of the 
native troops to have them as little assembled in large Imdies as possible ; they 
must be as.sembled occasionally, in order to practise the various evolutions necessary 
to fit them for serving with an army in the Held ; but in other respects, I think it 
is hurtful to the native soldier. 

1437. What opinion have you formed in that respect, as far as European soldiers 
are concerned, who are so much scattered, and would it not be convenient to assem- 
ble them in large bodies ? — They are necessarily much scattered, from their number 
being small, and the territory they occupy so large ; it is almost impossible in their 
(iresent strength to keep them assembled in larger numbers. If you withdraw them 
from points where they are considered necessary, you must often leave those parts 
exposed, from native troops not being disposable to supply their places. 

1438. What is your opinion of the native regular cavalry ? — That it is a very 
efficient, gallant body of men, whidt I think might be improved by attention to 
those general circumstances I have already mentioned in the former part of my 
evidence, os' affi;cting the discipline and attachment of the native troops in gene- 
ral ; particularly in keeping their old officers with them ; and with regard to the 
cavalry, I should say, by having a greater proportion of European officers present 

. with them. 

1 439. Are you aware of any other description of horse soldiers in India that might 
be conveniently substituted for the native regular cavalry r~l do not think that 
any proper and effectual substitute can be found in India for the .native : regular 
cavalry ; . for a portion there might be. 

14401;''' Do you think that tlie substitution, so far .is it would be prudent to carry 
it, would lead to great economy in military expenses? — 1 do not think it would 
materially promote the purposes of economy ; you would require a greater number 
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of them to effect the same ^rpose ; but there are some services in which they 
might be employed to the saving of the regular troops>.who besides are not so appli- 
cable for such purposes. 

1441. To what particular services do you allude Particularly to escort duties, 
which arc frequent and often harassing, and equally destructive of the appointments 
and discipline of regular cavalry, and in partisan warfare general^.. 

1442. Are these irregular cavalry wholly commanded by native officers, or have 
they any European officers attached to them when on service? — Th^ System is 
diftei^nt at different times and in different places ; occasionally they have European 
officers, and some invariably have them while they remain embodied ; but others 
again, 1 believe, never have had European officers attached to them further than 
sometimes as a channel of communication, and a check upon their number. 

1443. What is your opinion of that large body of irregular horse that have so 
often acted with the Mailras army as subsidiary troops, called the Mysore Silledar 
horse ? — That they were very regular, obedient, and efficient soldiers for all purposes 
in which I ever saw them engaged^ or had occasion to employ them. 

1444. Were they not commanded by their own officers, and were not these 
officers men of the highest rank in the state to which they belonged ? — I do nut 
know that they belonged to the highest description of persons in the state ; they 
were highly res{>ectable officers, apd chiefly men of character and reputation. They 
generally served under their own officers ; but on more than one occasion I recollect 
European officers being appointed to the .Mysore Silledar horse, and under the 
direction of these officers, they were no doubt much more efficient. 

1445. What should be the proportion, in your opinion, of European troops main- 
tained, in comparison with that of the native force r — I think about a tenth, referring 
only to the number of troops maintained ; but I do not at all specify that propor- 
tion as referring to the number of troops employed on particular occasions. 

1446. M'ith an army in the field, what should be the proportion of Europeans ? 
— About one to six. 

1447. Have you paid much attention to the pension establishments pf Europeans 
and natives ? — I'o that for natives I have paid a good deal ; not so much to the 
European, not having been at any time attached to an European regiment, except 
for a very limited period, during which I held a general command. 

1448. Has the pension establishment muclr increased of latc,t.as far as regards 
natives? — I believe it has increased; every effort. ia made to keep it as low as 
possible. 

1449. Are there any suggestions that occur to you by which the pressure of that 
establishment could be reduced, and what alterations would you suggest ? — 1 look 
on the pension establishment as being so very important, that I should hesitate very 
much, on the score of economy alone, recommending any alteration. 

1450. Has there been any period, during your seiyice in India, in w^ich there 
existed any considerable <Hfficulty in recruiting the Madras native army?— Yes, 
there has ; 1 thmh in 1 806 and in 1 897, there were considerable difficidties ; at that 
time unfortunate occurrences had taken place, which in some dcgi^ee shb{Gdc.the con- 
fidence of the natives in the Government, or the intentions of Governmelfi't tnwards 
them. I believe the natives vteffi misled very much at that time, and that tb^re 
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was no real ground for the apprehensions they entertained ; but under these i8 

apprehensions, there was certainly an unwillingness for some time to enter the ' ' '** 

Company’s service. I refer, however, to the infantry more particularly, as there .Major-Gt u. 
are always men waiting for vacancies in the cavalry regiments, to enable them to */• Ruiert Si of, 
be received. ^ - *'• 

1451. Ilut no such unwillingness now exists?— No, certainly, not that I am 
aware of^ 

J452. What is your opinion as to the policy of incorporating the army of the 
Company into the King’s army ?- — If by incorporating is meant, as I suppose it is, 
the absolute truniiror of the whole army from the Company to the King, I must 
.say, but with all respect for the opinions of those »vho may think differently, that 
I consider such a measure wholly incompatible with the existence of the political 
sovereignty of the Company, the interests of its officers, or the good of the State. 

'I'hc continuing to the Company’s governments in India a mere general control 
over the army, with the power of course of calling forth its services, would be quite 
insufficient, it (appears tu me, to preserve for the.se govemments the weight and 
authority necessary alike for the maintenance of their own dignity, and for suc- 
cessfully administering the affairs of so immense a country, held as it is by so 
extraordinary and precarious a tenure. 'I'he spirit and principle of the governments 
of India are, as far as I am able to judge, essentially military, and such they must 
continue, wliile the country is held by Great Britain, or any other European state. 

And hence the indispensable necc.ssity for the actual sovereign exercising the 
functions. of .sovereignty retaining uudiminished, in any resjrect or degree, the military 
powers and authority which it has so long, and perhaps I may be permitted to add, 

.so honourably, and on the whole, so judiciously and successfully, exercised. 

14,>3. Do you think it would be advantageous to have the armies of the three 
presidencies under one comraander-iu-chief f — So long as these armies remain 
distinct as at present, and differ from each other in so many important particular.s, 

I cannot see any advantage that would arise from having them all under one 
commarider-in-chicf ; on the contrary, 1 am of opinion it would be productive of 
discontent and inconvenience, and probably prove otherwise inexpedient. But if 
a plan could be devised for consolidating the armies of the three presidencies, so 
as that while no great sacrifice of the rights and interests of individuals were 
involved in it, tlfe organization of* the whole and of all the departments were 
assimilated, their duties conducted under the same system of rules and regulations, 
modified only by local circumstances, the pay and allowances of every description, 
of every rank, whether of fighting men or public followers, established on some 
clear, fixed and fair general principles of equality, an equality not absolute, however, 
for tliat, under the different circumstances to which the troops serving in different 
countries are arid must be liable, would indeed be no' real equality, but one in 
terms only, and in its application arbitrary and unjust ; but an equality to be 
carefully ascertained, regulated and upheld according to circumstances, I am 
int^iied to think, especially now that the territories subject to each presidency 
touch or;a|^roach each other at so many points, and these in general so remote 
from '‘ the seat of government, while the public interests may be expected not 
uhfrpquently to require the services of the nearest troops, without ihuch considering 
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to which presidency they more immediately belonged, that it would, on the whole, 
*' .‘I’ll* be expedient to hate the army so consolidated, placed. under one commander-in- 
chief (ho himself having no particular charge), with r three divisional commanders 
>/; Kobert Siof, under him, two of these being invariably taken from the Company’s service, and 
the appointments to these divisions made in regular rotation. 

1454. The Committee would be glad to receive any suggestions from you with 
respect to any alterations which you think it might be advisable to make ■ in regard 
to the general service in India ? — I am not prepared off-hand to answer so compre- 
hensive a question j but if the Committee tliina proper to allow me the necessary 
time, I shall endeavour to meet their wishes. In replying to soihe of the questions 
formerly put to me, I have already been led to suggest, directly or indirectly, seve- 
ral alterations which I think it might be advisable to have made in regard to the 
service in India. I had the less hesitation in so doing, that I felt ray answers, with- 
out these suggestions, would have been even more unsatisfactory than I fear they 
will still be found by the Committee. And I should have been glad had the course 
of my examination brought to my recollection, and afforded an opportunity then for 
introducing in a similar way all that has since occurred to me on the subject ; but as 
it did nut, and the Committee mre pleased still to desire to have these suggestions; 

I shall now, in deference to their call, advert to the few which seem of importance 
enough to Im; thus submitted to their attention. Hitherto, when it has become ne- 
ce8.sary to augment the armies in India by adding to the number of regiments at the 
several presidencies, the rule by which the officers have been taken from the old 
and promoted into the new regiments,' or kept and promoted in their own, has 
either not been always the same, or it has at different tiines been very differently 
understood at applied, and great public as well as private inconvenience has re- 
peatedly been sustained by the measures which the governments were afterwards 
compelled to adopt with the view of correcting the irregularities committed on 
these occasions. On a late occasion also, when a certain change in the organiza- 
tion of the three armies and an increase in the complement of European officers 
took place, the promotions occasioned thereby were in variou.s instances dissimilarly 
and unsatisfactorily effected. Whether this want of uniformity in so impoitant 
a procedure has in every instance been produced by a want of .sufficient clearness 
and precision' in the regulations or instructions applicable to such matters, or from' 
any other cause, I am not prepared to state; l)ut as jealousies at 7 d discontent, and 
in many cases serious injustice to individuals have been, and while it is suffered to 
remain uncon'ected will continue to be, its inevitable consequences, 1 submit that 
some just and uniform system should be clearly laid down and published to the 
army, and the several commanders-in-chief and governments iibroad imperatively 
required to conform thereto. Wheh two ^mies are distinguished from each other 
by so important a difference in their constitution, as that while the officm;s in tbo' 
one can attain<^^i:jraiik by the rule of seniority alone, those in the other mi^ rise by 
purchase or. |^^&^age also, the same sy^ein of rules and regiilatkms fo{«lil^r^.. 
general government can scl^m be fairly and reciprocally applicable k'dAd 
that distinction is added perhaps the still more important considermion-.ilSdlt 
not only strictly local, but holds up a master of far inibrior dignity, it ninist be 
acknowledged that there can ek^iist but little analogy bet,wecn the situation and pfpfin* 
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sions of their respective officers. There is naturdly much to depress and little to 
raise the local army ; but no principle seems better established or more freely ac> 
knowledged, than that to maintain and elevate its character is essential alike to its 
own efficiency and the safety the State ; . and yet a rule to regulate promotion in 
certain cases has lately been brought into practice in India of a nature, than which 
1 scarcely can imagine anything more calculated to have a contrary effect. I refer 
to the regulation or order which, on every occasion of a lieutcnant^colonel in the Com- 

n 'sarmysucccedingtoar^mentin hiS own branch of the service, and consequently 
e rank of colonel, no matter how long his previous service may have been, 
entitles every lieutbnant*colonel of His Majesty’s service then in India, or who may 
afterwards be sent thither with commissions, no matter how obtained, or how short 
their previous service may have been, of an older date than that of the Company's 
officer, promoted as above, to receive a brevet as colonel of a date also anterior to 
his, on the ground, I presume, that His Majesty’s officers of that rank not being 
liable to supersession in that manner in their own service, ought not to be liable to 
it under any cirsumstances by the offieers of another. But the officer promoted as 
above in the Company’s service may be junior to any number of lieutenant-colonels 
in . his own service ; and all of these may be senior to every one of the King’s, 
lieutenant-colonels then promoted to prevent their supersession in the case referred 
to. And yet, as if they were without feelings to b^ hurt, or interests to be ai&ctcd, 
their grievous supersession passes as a thing of course entirely unheeded. The 
effect of such a system cannot fail to be degrading. Undoubtedly common justice 
demands, that if His Majesty’s officers must be protected from su))erscs8ion under 
the circumstances referred to, those of the Company should be held entitled to at 
least an equal consideration. It must be admitted, however, that one very 
injurious effect which necessarily attended the system which this supplanted, will, 
in some degree, be obviated by the present. By that, an officer succeeding to 
a regiment in the Company’s service, acquired no additional rank, and was pro- 
moted only when officers of corresponding rank in His Majesty’s army came to be 
promoted by a general brevet. This, in a service in which promotion, though 
regular, was comparatively slow, had gradually the effect of so reducing the number 
of colonels in the Company’s army, that major-generals for the staff could not he 
fully supplied from it. In the Articles of War for the government of His Majesty's 
forces, there is still to be found, in section 22, that obnoxious one which in former 
days rankled constantly in the minds of every Company’s officer; viz. the 2d, by 
which it is provided, ** that whensoever officers of the royal forces shall be associated 
in duty with those of the Company in India, the former are invariably to take com- 
mand and precedence of all of the latter of the same grade, notwithstanding that 
their commissions may be of a later date.” Tlt».provi8ions of this article having 
long ceased to be applicable in practice, anv sufficient reason for retaining it in the 
code is at least not obvious^ while, as all must see- how easily it may be made 
jd of taunt and derision, its discontrananop would seem to Iw as expedient 
taiply would be satisfactory. It is not a very long time tinoo a general 
’o^Ceir on'diiiie staff at Madras thought it his duty to refer to it as the rule that t^oviid 
detendine the precedence of certain officers then assembled for a geimral cuurt- 
nU|j^^pji.^ It has been suggested, that the privilege of exchanging from the local into 
" the 
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the King's army in India, and vice versA, would under proper and perenmtory 
restrictions as to the length of Indian service on the part of Ilis Majesty’s officers, 
and also as to their being qualified by a competent knowledge of a native language, 
in the case of a proposed exchange with an officer of a sepoy corps, prove advan- 
tageous to the general service in India, and with the further privilege to officers of 
a high rank in the Company’s army of being eligible to be called upon to serve 
their country in any part of the world, tend greatly to diminish the /spirit and 
elevate the characters of that army. In these opinions I most cordially concur, 
but would confine the privilege of exchange to officers of the European infantry 
not higher in rank than captain. In my judgment, the maintenance of a large 
and efficient force of European infantry in the service of the Company, is not less 
indispensable to the completion of their army, and as the principal source from 
which a very extensive demand for non-commissioned officers and privates for 
employment in all the different branches of the staff and other departments of the 
army in garrison, cantonment, and in the field, and in many other situations besides, 
must always be supplied, than it is advisable on political grounds also ; and it is 
therefore with equal regret and surprise that I have lately heard of a measure being 
in contemplation, if not already in progress, in Bengal, which if persevered in 
cannot fail, 1 think, in lowering its consequence and cffieicney, while it reduces 
its numbers. This would prove a most serious blow, and one that could not be 
long lUifclt by the native army, which, deprived of the support of a respectable 
European force in the service of the same master, a result which would in no 
great time follow the adoption of the measure in question, would probably 
soon sink in self-estimation, as well as in that of others, and by degrees become 
so inferior in character and efficiency, as to be unfit to be any longer trusted 
with those great interests of which it is and always has l>een the only effectual 
an<l legitiujatc guardian. I strongly deprecate, therefore, the smallest reduction 
in the Company’s European infantry ; indeed, 1 have long considered that 
description of force in the Company’s army to be already too small, and I know 
that such was ahso the opinion of the late Sir Thomas Munro, K. C. IJ. In cop- 
formity with that high opinion, I would earnestly recommend its increase, with an 
addition to the number of its officers, and that it .should be organized for general 
service in India, not as belonging to any particular presidency; and in this case it 
would be further desirable to give it the advantage, when practicable, of periodical 
reliefs from one part of India to another. Considerable difference of opinion exists 
as to the proper complement of European officers to the native army, more 
especially, however, in time of peace. The native soldiery, as a body, are remark- 
able for their sobriety and general good conduct, and much more easily controlled 
and managed than Europeans, provided only their officers understand them ; there 
i.s undoubtedly a good deal of little, vexatious, uncongenial up-hill work required of 
the regimental officers ; but from the necessity of devolving a proportion of the duty 
upon the native officers, there is scarcely enough of employment of a tolerably 
interesting kind with a native regiment in time of peace, for a numerous corptf^of 
^^openn officers, who on this account, and deriving from their number some 
countenance to their petty discontents, are with more difficulty kept in due 
order and subordination at such times ; on the other hand, the advantage of 
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having a strong and full establishment present with corps on actual service in 
the field, is admitted, I believe by all ; but in India where there is no half-pay 
list, or any cxU'insic means of extraordinary supply to be able to command their 
service in war, they must be maintained in time of peace also. During the late wars, 
and especially during that with the Mahratta powers and the Pindarecs, there 
was generally a great deficiency of European officers of every grade : the best 
means of preventing such a want in future becomes therefore a question of 
no mean* importance. On an average, there are probably about five or six 
officers per regiment (including absentees in England) permanently removed 
from duty with their corps, and otherwise employed ; and from one cause or 
other, about two more may be stated as the proportion absent on mere temporary 
occasions, scarcely leaving half of their fixed complement present ; and that number 
constantly liable of course, in any particular regiment, to be still further reduced. 
Now, I do not say that even this small number may not be made sufficient in times 
of ^jcace and general tranquillity, for I cannot but recollect the efficiency of the 
native corps, when they in general had even a smaller proportion present; but 
under the altered circumstances of the service altogether, and of the country, I am 
clearly of opinion that it is wholly inadequate to the exigencies of the present day. 
In the times to which I have referred, as having bad so limited a number of 
European officers, it must not be forgotten that the whole body of officers then in the 
service was much more disposable than at present. In each branch of the service, 
the officers respectively belonging to it rose by seniority in one general list, and 
though posted to regiments, there was no regimental rank, consequently no diffi- 
culty was felt in completing the cor]is on actual service, as far as the entire number 
of effective officers in the country permitted it to be done, though at the expense of 
temporarily stopping must of those whose lot it was to remain in garrison at the 
time. t)ne of the simplest and most practicable of the modes which have been 
proposed for remedying the evil under consideration would appear to be that of 
organizing corps of officers without men, and holding them disposable as ellcctive 
supernumeraries to fill the vacancies in other corps caused by appointments to the 
staff and other contingencies, they themselves rising only in their own respectively 
to the rank of major or lieutenant-colonel, according as it may be determined that 
regimental promotion in the army at large shall stop at the one grade or at the other. 
It has been stated as a recommeifdation of this plan (which would be equally 
applicable to the European as to the native infantry), that it would accelerate pro- 
motion in the Company’s army. It would in the first instance no doubt cause 
promotion in proportion to the number embodied from the rank of subaltern up- 
wards, but I do not perceive its tendency to accelerate the rate of promotion. Any 
. measure which would do that, and. at the same time afford the means of completing 
corps in the field with effective Euroi)ean officers, should have a decided prefer- 
ence ; but until such a one sjiall be devised, this other, with every prospect of it 
proving advantageous to the public interests, and little or no risk of interfering with 
either the prejudices or interests of individuals, may, it appears to me, be safely 
recommended. # 

In a General Order, dated Fort William, I2th August 1824, it was annount^ 
to the army by the Governor-General in Council, that in a letter in the military 
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M roll 18 ’ department, dated 25th November 1823, the Court of Directors, in their instruc- 
. tions consequent on the new organization of the Indian army that had just taken 

Alii jO' -(ierj. place, had been pleased to direct that the pay and allowances to officers ol’ every 

v.v ito',ni Sciif, rank should thenceforth be payable at the several presidencies in Sonat, Madras, 

‘ and Bombay rupees respectively, without distinction or difference; and in the table 

of pay and allowances publislted for general information at the same time, the rate 
at which these rupees are ordered to be issued, comparatively with the sterling 
money of this country, is declared to l)c fixed afjs. (id. per rupee. Now* allowing 
that, as a mean for simplifying calculations and statements in this country of the 
military disbursements at the several presidencies in India, it ^ere admissible to 
throw aside the consideration of the wrong done in this instance to the troops of 
two of the presidencies, inasmuch as the injury is but little and the inconvenience may 
be great ; upon what ground the (y'ourt has seen fit to assume the value of these 
rupees to be 2 S. (id., when it was well known to be considerably under 2 6’., 1 cannot 
conceive. It is evident that any statement of the military expenses of India calculated 
at that exchange must be quite fallacious, and it is of course eminently unjust. The 
orders may appear to lead to an assimilation of the pay and allowances at the 
different presidencies ; but the practical effect of the regulation is, that where th(; 
troops of the Madras and Bengal presidencies were employed in the same range of 
country, and received their pay, &c. iu the same coin, those of the latter had a dif- 
ference of about 10 percent, allowed them, while the former had but seven, such 
being the rates of conversion of the Nagporc rupee into the Madras and Sonat, as 
authorized by the governments of each presidency separately. But this is not by 
any means the most striking of the anomalies still existing on this niost /'mportant 
subject. The Madras troops serving in the dominions of the Nizam, as at Hydera- 
bad and Jaulna, are chiefly paid iu a rupee of the Nizam’s coinage, called the chilla 
ounce, or govind buksh’s sicca. Some years ago it was issued at the rate of 
100 I per 100 Madras rupees, but latterly at in per 100 Madras, the difference 
in intrinsic value, as ascertained at the Madras mint, exceeding 20 percent. Bom- 
bay troops serving in the same dominions, or wheresoever the govind buksh's sicca 
may be issued to them, arc entitledf to and do receive it at the rate of 123 per loo 
Bombay rupees, the latter being worth vciy little less than the Madras rupee, 
making a difference of 1 2 per cent. Such glaring discre[)ancies are hard to be borne, 
and' ought to be put an end to without delay.' The Bombay govci’nmeiit directed 
assays to be made some years ago of all the coins in which their troops were liable 
to be paid, and that being completed, the results were published in general orders, 
and declared to be the rates at which all the coins enumerated were thenceforth to 
be issued. 'I'he adoption of a similar measure at Calcutta and Madras might be 
directed, until it was found practictdile and expedient to establish one standard coin 
as the currency of the three presidencies ; and at the same time, the whole of the 
complicated and cumbersome system by which the .duties of the pay and audit 
departments, &c. are at present conducted, should be revised and simplified. 

'I'be clothing and appointments provided for the armies in. Bengal, Madras, 
u|d Bombay respectively differ considerably in quality, and are furnished ynder 
different systems. As regards the troops, the latter is a point of no great conse- 
quence, but it perplexes and delays the settlement of the off-reckoning accounts. 

There 
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There is no good reason why the clothing, &c. of the whole should not be precisely 
the same, while the existing distinctions are invidious and unjust; Some yean ago, 
orden were sent out directing the abolition of all distinctions in the uniform of the 
didhrent regiments of each arm respectively, and the establishment of one pat* 
tern, the same in all respects, excepting as to the number, &c. on the button, to 
be adopted instead. 'I'he pattern being fixed on by the authorities at home, 
supplies conformable thereto, particularly of the officers* appointments, were for* 
warded in great quantities. But the governments abroad, on representations 
from^ the <commander8*in*chief at the different presidencies, viewed the mat* 
ter in another li^it, and the execution of the order was suspended Now 
in this as in other instances, the chief and controlling authority undertook, as 
it. appears to me, the part of the execution subordinate, and with the effect that 
might have been expected. I mention it in order to take the opportunity of 
noticing, that in India occasions too often occur when all who take an interest in 
the estimation in which the home authority is held by the servants of the Company 
abroad, see great cause to regret that the Court of Directors, in their anxiety to 
leave no part of their numerous and important duties unfulfilled, are induced to 
take the initiatory, direct the details, and express authoritative opinions upon 
practical and professional subjects, great or small ; with regard to which it is 
indeed difficult to recognise their fitness to interfere, without ascribing to them 
a knowledge and experience which, in most cases at least, they never can have had 
the means of acquiring ; occasions the more to be lamented, as by condescending, 
to call for information and counsel from their civil and military servants, always 
resident in England, the whole might no doubt have been avoided. Unhappily 
this is not the system ; and the inconveniences alluded to are understood to arise 
from a practice which is said to be followed in the preparation of some of the 
despatches for India, whereby the principal or most active departmental officers or 
clcras at the India House have the drawing up of those paragraphs that relate to 
their own departments respectively, which are adopted without any competent 
scrutiny^ or supervision. It is beyond my prqvince to suggest any particular 
measure for the alteration of this system ; but considering its fruits, as they are 
experienced in India, to be injurious to the general service there, I felt myself called 
upon to advert to it as above, in the hope that those who have the power to apply 
a remedy may scc*it proper to consider whether there is not a sufficient call upon 
them to exert it. The want of an authorized establishment of any kind in the 
nathre of an array agency for the Company*s service, is very generally considered 
a great disadvantage. Endeavours to supply the want have from time to time 
been made by individuals, but hitherto without any permmiont success. Efforts for 
the purpose .ore still being made, but they will probsmly mid in the same disappoint- 
ments as heretofore, unless sanctioned, and in some d^pee supported, by the 
Governments avowal under instructions from tiiiz country. I think an agency 
established and conducted on just principles, and sanctioned# if not instituted by the 
Company, would in varioui ways provo beneficial to the service at large. Orders 
prodihitovy, under severe . penalties, of any inducement being privately held out to 
pffieers to retire from active service on the penrion of their ruik, are now in force ; 
but whetbeif' the practice could fab^^-idtogether prevented by any Orders whatever, 
E.'f.— -V.' T may 
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may perhaps be doubted. Upon the whole, it seems to me that it would be 
advisable rather to rescind the regulation than that there should be any appearance 
of a disposition to connive at its invasion. As a mean of accelerating promotion, 
its abolition would have considerable effect ; and I should be glad to see the 
announcement, by orders of the Court of Directors, of a regulated permission for 
officers of all ranks in their service to accept of whatever they may consider an 
equivalent to induce them to retire from it. , 

1455. You say that you think, on the whole, it would be desirable the army 
should be placed under the command of one commander-in>chief ; that under him 
there shall be three divisional commanders ; and you say that, ui?dcr all the circum- 
stances, two of those divisional commands should be given to the Company's officers; 
and you follow it up by saying, that those commands should be given to the Com- 
pany’s officers by regular rotatim\ have the goodness to explain what you mean by 
that ? — I do not mean the regular rotation of the Company’s officers. There would 
be a difference, from different circumstances, ib the situation of the several com- 
manders at the different presidencies ; and they might have a preference to one, 
and not to another. 1 therefore think, in the event of an officer selected from 11 is 
Majesty’s service being appointed fojr one tour to Calcutta, that the person who 
may be appointed to relieve him should go to another, and so alternately. 

1456. Then that answer was given with the idea that the commander-in-chief 
should to His Majesty’s officer? — Yes. 

1457. You did not in any degree mean by that answer to limit the perfect and 
unrestrained discretion by which the authorities at home should have it in their 
power to select from the whole of the Company’s officers those officers whom they 
would entrust with those commands ? — It refers equally to the King’s and the Com- 
pany’s armies ; I did not mean to limit the discretion in any way. 

1458. Did you, by placing the two subordinate commands in the Company’s 
officers, mean the Committee to infer that a Company’s officer, whatever his merits 
were, should not rise in India to the supreme command ? — I never could have 
intended that it should be out of the power of the Crown to select from the Com- 
pany’s officers as often as it thought fit. 

1459. You meant that so vast a command should be left with the Crown?-— 
Yes. 

• e. 

Colonel JAMES DAVID GllEENHILL, C. B. called in and examined. 

1460. How long have you served in the Company’s service? — I have been in 
India since 1795, 37 years 

i4(ii . What braneh of the service have you served in ? — In the infantry.. 

14G2. What situations have you held in the Company's service ?— I have held 
the situation of adjutant, of commander of a corps, avd commander of garrisons. 

i4()3. In the presidency of Madras ? — Yes. .• 

14G4. Have you ever had any of the troops of the other presidencies undei^your 
orders? — Never. 

146,5. Have you served with any of them ? — I have met them ; I can hardUy say 
I have served with them. 

1466.,^ Have 
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1466. Have 70U seen sufficient to speak as to their comparative efficiency? — No. 

1467. Wjiat is your opinion of the general efficiency of the native troops? — 
I think the native troops are very efficient when they are made dependent upon 
their officers ; but to be efficient they must depend upon their officers. 

1468. What do you say as to their spirit and discipline? — I say their discipline 
is generally veiy good ; their spirit is also good : when by themselves, I think they 
show more spirit than when they act with Europeans, certainly. 

1469. *Arc they respectful and obedient to their European officers? — They are 
respectful and obedient, but not so much so now as they were in former days. 

1470. To whatfdo you attribute that change ? — I ascribe it to the change which 
has taken place in their discipline ; the men were formerly entirely dependent on 
their officers, now they depend very little upon them ; authority is divided between 
the officers at the head of companies and the commanding officer of the corps, and 
there is great interference pn the part of superior militafy authority, which I think 
weakens the powers of discipline altogether. 

1471. Be good enough to explain the interference which you think has this 
effect?: — Sepoys arc encouraged to make complaints directly; the review and 
general officer, wlien inspecting a corps, asks them directly to make complaints, if 
they have any ; that has been the case since 1 796, and since then I think the 
discipline has been graduallv weakened. 

‘1472. .Are they in the habit at these inspections of making complaints to the 
general officer ? — They are now ; when they were first asked the question, not 
a man moved, not a man spoke *, they are very ready now to make complaints. 

1473. Are you aware that this exists in the King’s army ? — Yes, it exists in the 
King’s army ; but I do not think it is a rule applicable to the Company's service. 

1474. Are .they accustomed to make complaints that are frivolous and vexatious? 
— Very often. 

1475. there a general disposition to make complaints, or does it rest with 
a few? — Only with a few : they have not all grounds for complaint. 

1476. Do the individuals who make these complaints give offence to the great 
body of the corps in so doing ? — No, I do not know that they do ; they give offence 
to their officers, and both officers and sepoys are deteriorated by it ; the sepoy feels 
less respect for the officer, and the officer takes less interest in the sepoy. 

1477. Is there any other point on which the discipline of the army has been of 
late affected ? — I believe I am correct yi saying that there are informants in every 
corps who write to the head-quarters of the army. 

1478. Po you mean in the native corps.? — Yes; there is one point on which 
1 think they ought always to be allowed to make complaints, and that is respecting 
.their pay and allowances, but nothing else. 

1479. On whet sulyects are these complaints usually made? — Very often that 
they have not promotion, very often that they have not got leave, and very often that 
diey want to get removed fo another corps ; complaints of that kind ; sometimes 
that they have been brought to a court-martial improperly. 

1480. Does the granting of leave depend on the commanding officer of the regi- 
ment ?rrr£ntirely sometimes he is directed from the head-quarters 0^ the army to 
give leave ; it is only the privates 1 allude to. . 

jf.i.—V. T 2 
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1481. Do the native officera encourage the. men in making these complaints P >- 
a > i arci 1 3*- j aware that they interfere ait all. 

Colonel 1482. Are the native , troops in general attached to the European officers ? — 

j Dai irf Gn'en/till, I think they would be attached to them if they were allowed to depend upon them ; 

but unless they do depend on the European officers, I do not think they ever will 
be attached to them. The natives 1 think, generally speaking, are a selfish and 
subservient set, and will always pay attention to those on whom they depend ; they 
will not pay attention, unless they have something to gain by it. 

1 483. Are the regulations very strict to prevent the European ofiicers improperly 
interfering with the customs and religious feelings of the natf/e soldier? — Yes, 
1 think they are ; but no officer of any standing is ignorant of the customs and 
feelings of the native.^, or would encroach on them. I do not think he is so likely 
to encroach on them as some of the general orders are. 

1484. Are the native troops paid by the European officer or by the native 

officer? — By the European officer always; he signs a declaration on oath that they 
have all been paid in his presence. . 

148.5. Have you ever had any European regiment under your orders? — Never ; 

I have had Europeans under iny orders, but never an European regiment. 

1486. Can you speak as to the comparative efficiency of the European soldier 
and the native soldier in India ?— The efficiency of the native and the European 
are quite different. The natives are to be employed in the country ; the Europeans 
cannot be employed in that way ; in escorting treasure and everything of that 
nature where escort is to be employed, the Europeans cannot be employed ; they 
<-annot be depended on as to keeping sober. 

1487. The native troops are particularly temperate, are they not? — Ihcy arc 
addicted to intoxication by means of opium and such things, but not to. that degree 
that Europeans arc. 

14S8. Are you .aware of the comparative number of years of service of an 
European soldier with- a native soldier, in what ratio it may be ? — A native soldier 
now-a-days, if he cun possibly avoid it, serves unwillingly above 22 years. I do not 
think, generally speaking, that Europeans serve so much, nor .anything like it but 
I should-think about 10 or 16 years was the service of an. European. 

1489. Do you know the comparative cost 0/ an Eurd^an infitp.try soldjer vy^th 
that of a native r— 1 could not exactly speak to that with any certainty. . 

1490. Arc native officers, in your opinion*, sufficiently .enc9u;iiged?~r Yes, 1 think 

they are. , ^ 

1491. Are there any additional advantages you would recommend being. siien to 
native officers beyond what they now possess.?— A. native .officer, whea (ie-d^f not 
depend on his commanding officer, hecomes very lukewane ill, thfc^yKhitri^ ^ h 
duty when lie is tp rise by seniority; 1 would-recom.mend. ti^.Opphi^.'^ them should 
be promoted, ekeept on certificates from the commaildipgieiS^e lyheft they ^d- 
performed their duties wejl any inilt{ence or ppwer«thet.^iii^.i^|$lven them but. 
of their regiment I would give them ; I would not give tlmm ppiiyer ^and Jnfluence.'^ 
in the regiment;, I. think they,,a^;^^y.yi;|g,(|f .any povjrer.W^h removed jfioro'th®. 

i49a. Do 
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14912. ’Do you think- they might rise to a higher rank, with any advantage to the 
service, than that of soubahdar-raajor ? — They might be made kitledars of forts ; I am 
aware of nothing else they could be made. 

1493. Are native officers frequently removed from one regiment to another on 
promotion ? -^ Very seldom, except when new corps are raised, then they are 
removed ; sometimes, When native officers of corps have not behaved well, native 
officers of, other corps ere appointed to that corps. 

1494. Does a general good undeivtanding exist between the European and 
native Officers in a^regiment? — Yes, perfectly. 

1495. Do they associate much together? — The native officers sometimes call on 
them ; not so oflen now as they did in former days ; that is the only way they can 
associate together. 'Ihe commanding officer, of course, has them at his house once 
a week. 

149(1. Would you recommend the employment of native officers occasionally on 
the personal staff of Goverhors-Gencral and general officers in India ?— 1 think, 
when employed nn that way, they would be of no use afterwards with a battalion ; 
tliey would have ideas altogether above the performance of regimental duties. 

1497. Are European officers sufficiently encouraged to learn the language of 
the country r — ^I'lie European officers are not at all encouraged ; they do not get 
a situation from being qualilicd. 1 have known an instance of an officer being 
appointed- interpreter who knew nothing of the language, and another officer in the 
same corps was taken out of that corps to examine him. An officer without interest 
gets nothing in India generally. 

1498. Is it not a sine qua non for an officer being appointed to the staff that he 
should understand something of the language of the country ? —No \ he is appointed 
to the situation, and required to study afterwards ; that has been the custom of late, 
but that has not always been the custom. 

1499. Is he not required to qualify within some given period? — Yes; after he 
has been appointed he is. 

1500. How long is that period? — Six months, and twelve months sometimes; 
six months generally. 

1301. Have such appointments frequently been made without the persons ob- 
taining them being perfectly qualified? — Very often. 

1503. And for important situations?— Interpreters to regiments ; I conceive no 
situation can be more impoitant than that. 

1503. Under whom does he obtain his qualification ?<*-<He is examined by a com- 
mittee anointed at the station; ' 

. 1504.^^ If (blind disqualified on his examination, is he removed ?— He is removed 
afterwu'ds, if nof qtialifled. ' 

1505. By whom is he exaipined ?— By a committee of officers appointed at the 
Staton, ^qualified to egsmine; . 

.1:50641'% whom is he appointed?-^ By the Commander-in-Chief, under autho- 
rity from Qoverninent, , ; * ■ ■ ' , ‘ 

i;507i not occiNtohidlyafc^e'recointtiendiitlbn of the commanding officer of 
the regiment?' — It has 'only been lately that the commanding officer has not re> 

■ : 1 1- ■ commended. 
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commended. The commanding officer seldom recommended, when I left India, 
for any regimental situation. 

1 508. llow long has this been the practice of allowing officers fa hold the situa* 
tion of interpreter, without being first duly qualified as being master of the language? 
— Since interpreters were first appointed', in 1818 ; they have not generally been 
appointed with attention to their acquiring a knowledge of the languages ; they were 
not even required to study afterwards. latterly, for the last four or five years, they 
have been required to study afterwards, and to qualify themselves for the situation, 
and undergo an examination ; but from the commencement of the appointment it 
has never been filled up with officers qualified to perform the ddties. 

i.'joq. At what period did you leave India? — April last year, 

1510. And you speak up to that period ? — Yes. 

1511. Do you consider the examination a severe and strict one ? — It is a strict 
one. I conceive that the officers who pass that examination are fully qualified to 
perform the duties. 

1512. What is the additional amount of pay attached to an interpreter of a regi- 
ment ? — I think 100 rupees a month. 

1 5 ' 3- Is it not a situation of the utmost importance ? — Yes. 

1514. All communications between the Europeans and the natives go through 
him — All orilcrs are communicated on parade through him ; but there are few 
officers in the service who cannot speak a little of the language ; many of them 
speak well. 

I,*; 15. Have you ever known the appointment of an officer to be an interpreter 
who could not speak any of the languages, or next to nothing ; is he not taken from 
the regiment r -- Yes. I am not aware that I ever knew an appointment of one who 
could not speak a little, but not enough for the performance of the duty of interpreter. 

i.'jifi. Is the pay and allowances of the Company’s troops at the three presi- 
dencies the same, or are they different at each presidency ?•— They are different at 
Bengal, superior at Rengal. 

I. 'll 7. To the officers or the men? — To the officers. It is not so to the men ; 
the men receive 6 J rupees, and in Madras they receive seven. 

>518. Is there any reason for that difference as regards the men? — Bengal is 
a much cheaper country. 

1519. Are they fairly assimilated, compared with the attendant expenses to the 
men at each presidency ? — I cannot speak about the expenses of Bengal. I never 
have been there, but I know it is a much cheaper country than Madras. 

1.520. Is there any particular preference {pven by the sepoy to the artillery, ca- 
valry, or infantry service ? — The sepoys I think, generally speaking, prefer the infan- 
try ; there arc a great number of them about Arcot, Vellore, and IVichinopoly who 
prefer the cavalry. The infantry have less trouble, although they would have more 
pay in the cavalry. 

1521. Have you experienced any difficulty of late years in completing the native 
regiments ?— N one. 

1522. Is the service popular with the natives? — Ido not think you now get 

such good men as you got in former days; I do not think you get Musselmen now 
as you got formerly j you rarely get them now. . . 

I 52 i- To 
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1523. To what cause do you attribute that?— -I think the Mussuhueu do not 
like to put their sepoys into the service, unless they get them in as sepoy recruits. 
There are .80 many other ways in which they can get them employed, in tlic provin- 
cial courts of justice, for instance, and other places. 

^524. Are these situations preferable, in point of payment, to that of the sol- 
dier? — I do not know that they are preferable in point of payment, but they have 
a much epicr life of it, and many advantages ij) the country which they have not 
as sepoys. 

1525. Are the various equipments of the army the same at the three presiden- 
cies ?— I cannot exactly answer that question. 

1526. Arc you of opinion that the rewards given to native ofTil'ers at Madras of 
distinguished character have had a good effect with the native branch of tlie army r — 
1 am not altogether convinced that it has had a good effect. 1 think it makes more 
people dissatisfied than it makes satisfied. 

1527. Would you consider that if a regular system were established, by which 
a certain numb|;r of rewards was fixed, to which men, from length of service and 
distinction, should rise by recommendation of the officer and the Commundcr-in- 
chief to Government, it would be a beneficial establishment fur the encouragement of 
the native army or not ? — I think it certainly would be an encouragement to them, 
if they got this only through the commanding officer of the corps ; but now, when 
they get rewards, the commanding officer is not asked any questions. If he has 
influence at head-quarters, he gets it fur them ; if not, he is not consulted. 

*528., Are these rewards generally fairly bestowed? — Yes, I think they are; but 
I consider it of very little consequence whether they arc fairly bestowed or not, if 
they are not bestowed through the commanding officer. 

1529. Does not the commanding officer of the corps make full and regular 
reports of the services, both ordinary and extraordinary, of the different native offi- 
cers of his corps ?— -Yes.* 

1530. Do you not think that when men came to be selected for recommendation 
to Government by the Commander-in-chief, that every Commander-in-chief would 
have reference to these recommendations, if it was a regulation that the specific 
service of the various officers who were deemed to have pretensions should be 
placed on the records of Government ? — Yes, 1 think he would. 

You think tliat sufficient authority is not given to the commanding officer 
of a regiment? — 1 do not think it is. 1 think after certain service be should be 
allowed to promote whom he pleases, and to break also without court-martial ; unless 
he has that power, sentinel duty never will be well performed among the natives, 
who combine together to make their duties as pleasant as ^ssiblc to each other. 

1532. Do the natives receive corporal punishment? — \es, with the cat, not with 
the rattan ; but they ore never punished without the sentence of a court-martial. 
The rattan is not allowed now. 1 think it is wrong. 1 think they require a little 
punishment with the rattan, which would be an advantage, and at the same time 
save a more serious punishment. 

1 . 533 * Would you leave the punishment of the men with the rattan to the uncon- 
trolled disorption of European officers ?— 1 would confine it to the commanding officer 
and adjutant. 

* 1534 - And 
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1 534. And allow them to punish the men without the sentence of a court-martial ? 

-Yes. it always has been so. 

1535 ' When a sepoy has been punished by the cat, on the sentence of a court- 
martial, does that operate at once as a dismissal from the service? — Now it does 
generally. ■ 

1 536. Are the native non-commi&sioncd officers subject to punishment by sen- 
tence of a court-martial? — Yes ; and only by sentence of court-martial. 

'.5.37- Do you conceive it would be a good thing if they were exempted from 
punishment? — ^No ; but 1 think the commanding-officer should have the power 
occasionally to reduce without a court-martial. 

1.538. Has the colonel of the regiment any power, as in the King’s service, of 
dismissal without a court-martial r — He had the power to break havildars, but he 
has lately been deprived of that power. 

i.',39. U'iien you say you think the colonel ought to have that power, do you 
extend that opinion to native commissioned officers as well as men ? — Only to the 
non commissioned officer. , 

1 54U. What is your opinion with regard to the utility of the establishment of 
sepoy recruits? — It is of the greatest utility : and nothing could be more injurious 
to the feelings of the sepoys than to deprive them of that establishment ; they 
produce always the best and smartest soldiers ; they are employed generally about 
the European officers, and become better acquainted with our customs than any 
other class not employed about us. 

i,';4t. Do you conceive that a regulation which gave a small additional pay to 
the son of a native officer, as he passed through the dillerent grades of the service, 
and exemption as fur as is practicable from the disgrace of corporal punishment, 
would induce the native officers to allow their sons more frequently to enter the 
service than they now do ; and would it be a measure beneticiai to the service r — 
I think they would allow their sons to enter the service, I think they ought to 
be made to perform every duty ; and 1 would exempt them from corporal punish- 
ment certainly. 

i.'i4J. Do native officers ever retire on half-pay ? — Yes; they are pensioned. 

At what period of the service?— No period is named ; when they are not 
lit for held-scrvice. They are first examined by a committee in the battalion, and 
then a committee in the line ; but there is no particular period of service : when 
they arc not fit for further field-service, then they are put on the invalid or pension 
establishment. 

I. '',44. Are there not many native commissioned officers pensioned on full pay? 
— Sometimes. 

1 545. What are the regulations affecting the two cases respectively, the giving of 
half and full-pay ?~The pension is on half-pay; the invaliding is on mil-pay; 
there they perform invalid duty, garrison duty. 

I .';46. Then when a man is pensioned on full-pay, he does not retire from the 
service, but is transferred to a corps of invalids? — When he is pensioned, he retires 
from the service ; when he is invalided he is appointed to. a corps of invalids. 

J547. On the average, after how. many years does that generally occur ?r-*I 
think about 30, 32, or 33 generally speaking. 

1548. Do 
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1548. Do you consider the pay to soubahdars and jemmadars sufficient for the 
comparative rank which they hold in the corps ? — Yes ; a soubahdar has tlircc grades 
of pay : when he is first promoted to a soubahdar he gets soubahdar’s pay ; after a 
certain number of years, I think five years, he gets another grade of pay, and 
when he has served still longer, he gets a third grade of pay ; but I think none of 
this should be given without the recommendation of the commanding officer of the 
corps. 

• 549 * Now as to the jemmadars ? — I think the pay of the jemmadars (juite suf- 
ficient, although they do not get near so much ns a soubahdar. 

> 550 . Would 4 t not be a great advantage to the discipline and good conduct 
of regiments if advantages were held out to native non-commissioned officers on 
their retirement of appointment to places in the revenue or police for which they 
might be capable ? — No, I do not think they would be fit for anything of that 
kind. 

1551. Do you consider that it might be beneficial in encouraging native officers 
to the active performance of their duties, to select them for the command of small 
police or revenue corps, or other duties in the police administration that might be 
filled by active and efficient men from the native army ? — For the revenue corps 
I think they would be very useful ; in^the police corps I do not think they would 
answer ; but there are hardly any revenue corps now. 

1552. If the police corps were more under military discipline, and organized on 
a similar footing to battalions, would such men be useful ? — You would take away 
the best officers from our corps, and I would therefore object to it. 

J553- Would they be useful in the police?- — They would be useful of course. 

i,5,^4. Do you not think that your best and most useful non-commissioned 
officers would raise a sufficient number to fill their place by the advantages they 
would have held out to them ? — You would take away the best ; we might gel 
others very soon, but p4||haps not so good. 

• VVhen did you leave India? — In April last. 

15.56. Is the memory of the former mutinies at Madras completely effaced from 
the minds of the native troops : — I consider so. 

Have the late regulations of the batta at all affected the attachment of 
the troops ? — That is in iiengal, and I cannot speak to that. 

1558. Arc there a sufficient number of European officers generally with the 
native regiments to do the duties of them ? — No, certainly not ; there should be 
one with each company. 

1 559 ' As to the staff officers, do you think any improvement might be made in 
the way of nominating them ? — I think the greatest improvement might be made 
in the wav of nominating them, and in the discipline of the army. 1 think that 
officers selected for the staff should be selected only on the recommendation of the 
officer commanding the corps, stating that he has conducted himself with respect 
and with temper and patience with the men, and paid attention to acquiring a 
knowledge of the country languages. 

1560. Are the European regimental officers frequently exchanged from one 
regiment or battalion to another, and if so, do you think that ought to be avoided r 
— I hey never are. 

k.i. — V. L’ 1561. Are 
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tMTH ' Arc the sepoy, s allowed, when they proceed on service, to leave family 

* ' ' certiHeates to assign what portion they choose of their pay to their families? — They 

Coliiiiil are allowed to assign a certain portion of their pay, not what they please, nearly 
7. Duin (Irun/iill, one half. 

‘ - I5<>‘i. Is not this arrangement one that is of great advantage to the men, and 

calculated to preserve their good feelings and attachment upon distant service ? — 
Most certainly it is. 

i.'jd.'j. Are the sepoys allowed to send letters postage-free to their families ? — 
Yes, a ceitain number every day from the corps ; the colonel franks. 

From what ])art of tlie Madras territories do you conceive the best recruits 
arc now obtained for the infantry? — I think from the Northern Circars. 

i.'iti,';. Are you aware that about 30 years ago it was almost impossible to obtain 
recruits from that quarter of our territories that remained with a corps? I was 
with a new corps that was raised 32 years ago ; I know that de.scrtion was very 
great formerly iVom that quarter, now it is very trifling indeed. 

Are not desertions very rare from all branches of the native army in the 
presidency of Madras ? — Very rare. 

*5f’7* 'Vonld you, and do you think the general wl.sh among the EurojK-an 
olHcers serving in India would be to be incorporated under the King instead of 
serving under the ("ompaiiy r — No, certainly not ; I do not think it is a system 
applicable to the native army ; it would excite dangerous su-spicion on the part of 
the natives. 

I'jtiS. Do you think that is the general feeling as well as your own? — 

I tliink so. 

1 Do you think that any more economical arrangement might be made with 
regard to the Madras service without detriment to that .service? — No; I do not 
think it po.ssible to make any retrenchment at all. 

1 570, Will you inform the Committee of your scntimenii respecting any changes 
that Ijave occurred in the native bnmehes of the army during the period of your 
experience ?— When I entered the service in 1 795, and joined a corps in 1 ypfi, most 
of the corps were in single corps .stations ; few of the companies at head-quarters, 
most of them detached. I hc commanding officer then had unlimited powers ; the 
men looked up to him accordingly with great respect, and never thought he could 
do wrong ; many abuses were practised by him, but they were not'thought wrong. 
I do not a<lvoeate these abuses. lie had the power to make and the power to break, 
and he promoted native commi.ssioned and non-commissioned officers as he himself 
pleased, not always agreeably to seniority ; he felt the strongest interest in their 
welfare, and treated them with the greatest kindness, although very often with a good 
deal of violence; tliey .saw no person superior to him; superior military authority 
never ijiterfcrcd, and civil authority could not interfere ; they res{)ected him accord- 
ingly. All their disputes among themselves were settled by punchayet or arbitration. 
A great change has taken place. Punchayet has been forbid lately ; and now when 
the. corps comes to a large station, the soubahdar finds his commanding officer of no 
consequence ; frequently hears him rudely spoken to on parade, and not able to 
prevent the issuing of orders which are sometimes obnoxious to the feelings of the 
.sepoy. 


1571. Do 
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1571. Do you mean to say that the non-commissioned oflicers arc taken strictly , ^ 
by seniority? — Not exactly strictly ; il' they are not Jiltogethc'r lit they are passed ‘ ' ' 

over, and the next is promoted. Colon, l 

T'hc lowest rank of a non-commissioned oflicer is a naiek ? — lie is not -f- •’>" 

a non-commissioned olficer, he is rank and tile. 

1573. For a man to be a liavildar must he have been a naick ?- Yes 

1 57.4.^ How do yon ap])oint your naieks, by selection or seniority ? —There is lirst 
what they call a contidential sepoy, selected from the company by tlie oHicer at tin- 
head of the company ; when they come to seniority, if there is nothin'^ particular 
against them, they are made naieks. 

•57.)- Is that by regulations promulgated from the commanding olficer of the 
corps, or from the head-quarters of thp army ? — From the head-quarters of the 
army. 

I57r). Who is left with the discretion as to whether the confidential sepoys are 
fit for promotion r — The eommanding officer of the corps. 

1377. consult the defaulter’s book as to selection ? — Yes. 

157S, Have you any improvement that you could suggest to tlie (Committee in 
the interior economy and conduct of a native corps that would aild to its elVieicncy r 
— 'I'here is one thing 1 would recommend, that the four grand divisions of a corps 
should be placed umler the command of the four senior officers ; that (he souhalulars 
and native officers should not be placed under very young men, I think it would 
give these senior officers conseipience among the Kuro])ean olTicers ; authority in 
jiromotion is now diviiled between the commamling officer :ind the officers at the 
iiead of’ companies. I do not think when that is the case cither of them will have 
sufficient iuHuenee ; I think all authority should emanate from the commanding 
officer. I Ic should give the oflicers power ; but let the men see they depeml entii’cly 
on him in the exercise of it. '1 here is a custom in the .service now that a naick can 
only be reduced, and a Inwildar only be reduced ; tbey cannot be suspended. 1 1 often 
happens in consequence of that they arc not punished at all. 1 would recommend 
that they .should be subject to suspension. 

157(). Have you anything to suggest as to the Ffiiropean staff? — J think that the 
commanding officer of the regiment should have the recommendation of the staff 
always j he is answerable for their being properly qualified. 
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The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chai 


Colonel WILLIAM DICKSON, C. B., called in and examined. 

You are in the cavalry service of the East India Con/pany?— I am, in 
the htli rei^iinent of cavalry at Madras. 

1.5S1. I low lon^ have you ser'^ed in it? — About 35 years, including the time 
I have been on furlough in England. 

i.'>S2. Solely in the Madras presidency? — I have served with Bengal and Bom- 
bay troops, but I belong to the Madras presidency. 

J5S3. Have you served entirely with native corps ?- I belonged to the native 
scTvice, but 1 have occasionally had Europeans under my orders. 

1384. W hat number of oilicers do you consider it necessary to have with 
a regiment of native cavalry, in order to secure a sufHcient number for the duties r — 
I should think there ouglit to be at least three per troop, exclusive of field officers 
and staft‘. 

1585. How many native officers have you with a regiment of cavalry? — There 
arc three per troop. 

158!). Do they perform the greater part of the internal duties? — The greater 
part of the subordinate duties. 

1.^87. The payment is made by the European officer, is it not? — It is, assisted 
by the natives under their command. 

1588. Do the native officers associate much with the European officers.^ — Not 
so much as tlu^y ought to do. 

158(j. Is not sufficient encouragement held out to them to do so? — There is hy 
the (jovernment, hut 1 do not think it is sufficiently attended to. 

1590. Is there any unwillingness on the part of the native officers themselves to 
mix much \^ith their brother European officers? — None whatever, as regards com- 
nion intercourse ; but they arc })rcventod hy^ religious prejudices from attending 
convivial or dinner parties, or other intercourse of that description. 

1 5()i . Do the European officers generally become sufficiently acquainted with the 
language of the country to enable tli€:m to converse with the native officers? — They 
in g<'neral do, particularly the .seniors. 

151)2. Are you of opinion tliat the native officers might be advanced higher in 
rank with advantage to the service? — I think there ought to he higher grades for 
a certain proportion of them, in order to give a further stimulus to their exertions. 

1593. W'ould any further advantage which you think could be given wiih pro- 
[H’iety to the native officers be desiraj)le? — I think so. 

1594. Are there any particular advantages that you can specify?— I think tliere 

.should be a superior grade to that which now exists higher than that of soubahdar- 
major. ^ 

1595- What 
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1.59.5> What authority would you give them in that rank? — I would make it 
rattier a retiring advantage than a military rank giving authority, and as a reward 
tor services performed. 

1.596. Is the cavalry service much preferred by the natives? — Generally, parti* 
cularly by the Mussulmen. 

1.597. Is the rate of pay sufficient to induce them to he desirous of enlistin.g? - 
Tlie rate of pay is superior to that of infantry, but perhaps not eijnal in propor- 
tion to the expenses that they are at in dress. 

1.598. Have you any difficulty iu completing your regiments? —None in the 
world ; on the contrary, there arc many claimants who cannot he admitted. 

1 .599- Do you get a superior description in the cavalry service ?-— They are 
superior to the infantry. 

1600. Do the same families attach themselves to the same corps? — Generally 
they prefer it. 

1601. Do you ever find any difficulty in mounting your regiment? — None, 
I believe, exists^ 

i6o‘2. Is the description of honse you get a good one for the purpose? — Fully 
equal to the native service. 

1603. Can you at all say what is the total annual expense of a cavalry native 
soldier and of his horse — A private trooper costs about 30 rupees, or 3/. per 
month, exclusive of his horse, which costs about ,500 rupees, or .50 before it is 
received in a regiment. This includes pay, clothing, saddlery, and accoutrements, 
and the feed of the horse in cantonment. 

1604. When native regiments are serving .with an European regiment, docs 
a good understanding generally subsist? — In general a very good understanding 
exists, particularly where the European regiments have served a long time in India. 

160.5. In what branch of the army, the artillery, the cavalry, or the infantry, have 
the officers the greatest advantage in promotion ? — I believe the artillery and engi- 
neers have latterly had the advantage. 

1 606. Is there any particular selection of cadets made for the cave'dry service ? — 
No, it depends upon the interest of the parties. 

1607. From your experience, would you think it desirable that the armies of the 
three presidencies should be under one commander-in-chief, with a general com- 
manding at each presidency under hkn ? — I should think in many points it would 
he an advantage and be desirable ; It would do away many prejudices and incon- 
veniences which I conceive now exist, but it should be done under certain regula- 
tions, keeping the troops of tlie ditlcrent presidencies within certain limits of their 
own parts of the country. 

1608. Is the general discipline of native corps easy to be kept up ? — Quite easy, 
when once attained. 

1609. Is the native soldier naturally inclined to obedience? — He is naturally 
obedient and well-behaved. 

1610. Do they show much attachment to the European officers? — They do ; 
particularly where they are well treated. 

1611. Is there frequently a disposition manifested to change from one regiment 
to another? — Very seldom. 

1612. If 
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JtU'J. It any sucli wisli is cxpressetl, is it allowed? — Generally, where it docs 
not interfere with the convenience of the service. 

itiij. Is there any advantage to the native soldier, which at present does not 
exist, but wliich you would recommend, as desirable to be granted? — I do not 
immediutfdy recollect any particular advantage which they arc entitled to, and 
which tlioy do not already possess. 

ibi^. Have they trequeutly the indulgence of a furlough granted ? — Yes, a cer- 
tain proportion (tour or five per trooj)), except where their services arc actually 
recjuireil. 

ibijj. Is an application for a discharge of fre(|ucnt occurrence? — Only incases 
where they may have been harslily treated ; it often occurs that men are discharged 
as a puiiishuient for misconduct. 

Do yon consider the situation of a cavalry soldier preferable to that of 
a labourer ? — Inliuilcly. 

i(H7. Is tlierc not also a «legrce of credit attached to the profession? — Certain- 
ly, l)y all natives. 

Are there any of the Company’s European regiments at Madras? — There 
were two ol iiilantry ; now, I believe, called two wings of one regiment, 
ibip. Are there any European cavalry? — None. 

I'ijo. Have you serveil vvitli those regiments? — No. 

itii'i. Do you happen to knowhow they are recruited? — They are recruited 
from a depot in this country. 

Hi'2'j. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable, either in point of expense, 
or the general efficiency of the service, to substitute for the regular native cavalry 
any other descri|)lion of cavalry ? — Certainly not ; no other description that 1 am 
acipiaintui with could be substituted at less expense w ith reference to its efficiency. 

'] here is no description of irregular cavalry that could be raised in the 
country that would, in your opinion, answer the purpose? — Certainly not; the 
great advantage that we liave over the great masses of the enemy we have to 
coj)e with, is the superiority ol the lew regulars that we have got in our army. 

i{)24. Arc you acquainted with the horse artillery at Madras? — I am; I have 
had a troop ot native horse artillery in my brigade. 

i(i‘2,5. When did you leave Madras? — About 14 months ago. 
i O j(». Have you formed any opinion as to* whether it would practicable to 
diminish the amount of the horse artillery at Madras? — It has been diminished 
lati’ly, and I believe to the extent that it admits of. I am of opinion tiiat the 
whole of the artillery ought to be Europeans. 

i()27. Do the native cavalry regiments suffer in their efficiency by deductions 
for the stafl r — They do considci’ably ; there is very often a great deficiency of 
European officers. 

1628. Woulil you propose any regulation by which that inconvenience should he 
avoided ? — I think if the staff, particularly the civil branch of it (the commissariat), 
could he removed from the effective strength, it would be desirable. 

itiiq. How are your cavalry armed ; have you any armed with lances? — They 
are armed as light cavalry, with a sword and pistols; there are no lancers. 

1630. No cai bines ?— -None. 


t()3i. What 
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1631. What proportion of European cavalry should you say should bealtachotl 
to the native cavalry on service, and on the regular establishment? — I should say 
that the cavalry require a smaller proportion of Europeans than the infantry, but 
they ought to be in the proportion of a regiment of dragoons to four or live regi- 
ments of native cavalry, a fourth or fifth wlien on service. 

1632. Why do you think tlie cavalry require a smaller [iroiiortion than infan- 
try ? — Hecfiusc I consider the cavalry soldier of a superior class of men, and less 
requiring an example than the infantry. 

1633. Do you mean that the cavalry have a greater superiority over the enemy 
they are likely to ^ncet in the field than the infantry have ? — What 1 mean to 
cx[)ress is, that a cavalry soldier is a superior and higher spirited man, and when 
mounted, has, with the assistance of hie horse, more physical jiower over his 
enemy on a plain than an infantry soldier, w'ho often has to act against an enemy 
posted behind works. 

1(534. Would you confine that proportion of one-fourth or onc-lifth to the time 
wheii the army ie actually in the field ? — To the proportion actually in the field ; 
hut to have it available in the field, you mlist always have it in cantonments in 
readiness, as war may be commenced and ended in that country, almost before the 
authorities in this country know anything of it. 

lieutenant- Colonel EDWARD HAY called in and examined. 

1635. You belong to the infantry service of the Madras establishment — Yes. 

1(53(5. What situation do you hold now ?-=-Commamlant of the Company’s 
dep 6 t. 

1(137. How long have you held that situation? — Eleven years, and have been 
attached to it since 1814. 

1638. What duties attach to the situation of commandant of the Company’s 
depot? - To receive the men, and to train them, and embark them for India. 

1 (539. Have you any difficulty in getting troops for the Company’s service — 

1 should say not ; I think it rather a favourite service ; men reutlily enlist. 

1(540. Have you an establishment at Cork and at Dublin ? — Wc have. 

1(541. Are the cadets from Addiscombe sent to you before they go out to India? 
—No, they are not. * 

1642. What officers have you under you at Chatham? — There is one major, who 
is also quarter-master, one adjutant, one surgeon and one paymaster. 

1(543, How often in the year do you send out reinfcrcements to India? — It 
depends upon circumstances ; I should say on the average five or six times a year ; 
when .ships are ready and when men are ready they are embarked. 

1644. Since the peace, how many have upon the average been sent out in the year ? 
—During the 11 years I have, commanded, we have sent out at the rate of 1,500 
a year ; we have sent out 1 7,000 men in all, 800 of whom have gone to St. Helena. 

1645. Do the invalids from India come to the depot previous to their discharge? 
—They do not. 

1 646. Is the bounty for the recruit of the Company’s service the same as tliat 
in the icing’s army? — Exactly. 
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„ 1647. What is the amount of the bounty ? — ^The bounty is 3 including the 

lev, money, it is 4/. Cs. 

l .Kiit -( «■!. //hi/. 1648. What period do you generally keep them at Chatham, previous to embark- 

ation? — 1 tliink upon the average three months, rather under. 

1 649. Is tliere any restriction as to age in sending out recruits ? — Our present 
regulation is between 20 and 30. 

1650. Have you served in India? — I have, but only a short time, 12 years. 

16.51. Are you of opinion that there would be any' advantage in allowing the 

King’s private soldiers, when the King’s regiments are ordered off, to volunteer for 
service in the Company’s European regiments ? — ^I’hat would depend upon their 
titucss as to age, and height, and character. 

1652. Supposing those qualifications to be found in the volunteer, .should you 
think it desirable that he should he permitted to offer his services ? — I see no 
objection. 

1653. W’ould it not be a saving in point of expense ? — Certainly, in one sense ; but 
if much has been taken out of a man previously, yon would lose so nuch in that way. 

1654. The Committee understand, that at present they are prohibited from 

volunteering after the age of 30 ; do you presume that at the age of 3<^ is 

worn out for effective service ? — It depends upon what he has been doing before he 
is 30 ; how long he has been in the army, and what arc his Jiabits. 

165.5. Generally speaking, from your experience, should you say a man was 
worn out at the age of 30? — No, certainly. 

165(1. At what age do you send them out from England? — At present, from 
20 to 30. 

1657. How long do they remain in India? — They remain till they arc invalided, 
or that their period of service has expired. 

1 0.58. Have you any calculation showing what number of years they serve in 
India ? — I have not. 

1659. What is the average expense of the depot establishment at Chatham? — 
It is 3,361 /. a year. 

i66u. What do you include in that establishment? — I include the permanent 
ofHccrs, and non. commissioned officers and buglers. When I have mentioned upon 
the average we have sent out 1,500 a year during the last 11 years, I ought to 
mention tliat the recruiting has very much’ diminished latterly"; there were only 
about 500 raised lust year, as the establishments arc nearly complete. 

1661. Do you recruit sejiurately for the artilleiy and infantry ? — We do. 

1662. Judging of the description of men you have for those two corps, as com-’ 
pared with those of His Majesty's service, whlcli you have continual opportunities 
of seeing, should you say that your recruits are equal to those obtained by His 
Majesty — Decidedly ; and I believe I should be borne out in this opinion by 
His Majesty’s inspecting field officers, and by the observation of all His Majesty’s 
officers at Chatham. The artillery arc a particularly good class of men. 

1663. Do you allow a man to purchase his discharge after he has joined you at 
Chatham ? — Yes, for 20/. ; wc throw no obstacle whatever in the way. 

1664. In what places have you recruiting establishments? — At Dublin, Cork, 
London, and Liverpool. 

1665. How 
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i6()5. How uuiny officers have you at each cslahlishmcnt? — One officer to 
cacl) party. 

1666. Do you think that a much greater nuiubor than you have ever had 
occasion for coulil have Ix'on annually recruited if reejnired tor India? — Dy ex- 
tending the parties to ditlerent parts of the country, I should say certainlv- 

iC(i7. Does the sum you mentioned as the expense of the establishment at 
Chatham,* include also the expense of the four .stations you have mentioned, 
namely, Dublin. Cork, Liverpool, and London ? — No, it does not. 

it'b.S. What isj^he average expense of those four cstabli.shment.s, in addition to 
the Chatham establishment ? — 1 am not aware, as the accounts do not come 
through me. 

ttitij). Is there, any change of systefti you woidd pro|)o.sc in the recruiting 
(h'partinent ? — 1 am not aware of any that is necessary. I have doubts whether 
the age of 30 is not rather too old for a recruit. 1 should say up to 23 or 2(i, 
but that is matter of opinion, and officers of greatei" experience may think 
differently. * 


Lumr, 2" die yiprilis, 1832. 


The llighl Hon. Sir JoitN Byng in the Chair, 


Colonel WILLIAM DICKSON, C. B., called in and further e.xanhncd. 

iff/O. What is the average weight of a native trooper with hi.s accoutrements 
complete at Madras ?- -'riiirteen .stone, 1 think, two or three pounds, in marching 
order, with all his accoutrements; the calculation is made on the average of eight 
stone only for the trooper, and five stone for accontrenients and articles. 

iliji. Are you aware of the weight of an European dragoon in India, in march- 
ing order, with hi-s accoutrements ?• —I believe about 1 7 stone. 

1672. Do you find the native horse fully equal to the weight of the English 
dragoon with his accoutrements?- -The houses that have lately been received arc 
rather deficient, and inferior to those that formerly were supplied for the dragoons. 

1(173. F’rom what cause does that arise? — 1 .should answer that by saying the 
whole country being taken into the occupation of the Engli.sh, those chiefs who 
formerly encouraged the breed of horses are entirely expelled, and the description 
of horse is now lost. 

1674. Are your cavalry at Madras principally mounted on horses bred in the 
neighbouring country, or from a long distance? — Not from the neighbouring 
country, but from long distances, generally from the coast of Guzerat, Arabia, 
and Persia. 

1675. Arc desertions common in the native cavalry at Madras? — ^Tltey are 
scarcely ever heard of. 
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Have you recruit boys in the cavalry corps, and wliat number? — There 
are recruit boys and pension boys, I tliink four per troop. 

itiyy. Do you consider this an useful establisltment ? — Particularly so. 

KiyS. Do many of those hoys rise to the situation of non-connnissioned officers ? 
A large jtortion of them do. 

itiyi). And of native commissioned officers r — Yes, of course. 

I f)8o. Have you schools in your corps ? — Yes. • 

idSi. Do you consider it an useful institution r — 1 do. 

Have you a stud establishment? — There is no establishment for breeding 
horses in the Madnis presidency. 

Do you find in marching a considerable difference in the distance which 
^h^ropean cavalry, mounted on horses of the country, and the native cavalry can 
g(». arising out of the dillercnt weight of the troopers? — Since the Europeans' horses 
have fallen off in (jnality, 1 do not recollect any itistance where they were employed 
so as to afford that informal ioti ; but formerly I have marched with liluropean 
dragoons and native cavalry long and forced marches, when the Europeans were 
equally well carried. 

1(184. What is the longest forced march you ever recollect making with European 
and native cavalry ? — 1 have marched with European and native cavalry about 7-; 
miles in 24 or 2, 5 hours. 

I •is,';. Were you engaged at the end of the march r — There was no engagement : 
but the troops were fully e([ual to it, had it been necessary. 

Major J. W. AlTCIllSON called in and examined. 

i(<86. Yon belong to the F.ast India Company’s service'-- I do. 

1(187. In the presidency of Rombay you have served ?- Ycs. 
i(i88. For how long ? — Twenty-six years. 

itiSq. Wh.it situations h.ave you held ?- - 1 held the situations of aide-de-cani]), 
lirigade -major, a.ssistant, deputy, and adjutant-general. 

i()()0. What is the last situation you held r — Adjutant-general of the army, 
itipi. M’hcn did you leave India? — In May last. 

j()()2. Have you served much regiinentallyj^— Eight years, dulling which period 
I was twice adjutant of a regiment. 

1(193. Have you served with natives or Europeans? — With natives. 

1(194. From the situations you have held, you must be well acquainted with the 
discipline of native troops; inform the Committee what is your opinion? — My 
opinion i.s, that the di.scijdine of the native array is carried to as high a pitch a.s 
circumstances will admit of, or as is necessary, from the nature of the service ; 
they have the same rules and princijilcs as the British army, so far as they are 
applicable to th:it description of troops, and which are "in force in every situation. 

idq,'). Do the regulations of the service enforce particularly the necessity of 
’proper attention from the officers to the religious feelings and customs of the 
country ? Decidedly so. 

1 (li)(). And with that attention the natives take great pride in the service? — Much 
depends upon how far they have confitlenco in and attachment to their, officers. ' 

1697. Their 
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i()t)7. Their attaehmcnt to their olficer is very ffreat generally ? — Yes, il' tlu' 
officer deserves it. 

l(ii)S. With respect to young officers on their arrival in India, arc they generally 
sent to the I’-uropoan or native regiments at once ? '^I'o the native vegiiuenls ; the 

chief object is to separate them as much as possible, and to place them in a healthy 
situation on first entering the service ; if they get together iliey are apt to be idle 
and mischievous. 

flow long have you held the situation of adjutant-general ? - Five years 

nearly. 

i^oo. I)uring*tliat time have you observed any difference as to the health of tiie 
troops f — There has been no field-service during that period; 1 think the trooj)s 
ha\ e been tnorc healthy generally than if exposetl in camp under all seasons. 

1701. lias not the general health of flic Eurojtean troops much improved /luring 
the last 'JO years.' — I think they have been less expo.sed to the e.xigencics of .service, 
and consetpiently in comfortable <|uarters ami barracks ; more healthy than 
othc'rw ise. 

170J. W hat is the general average of the sick Fmropcans ? Five per cent., 
including accidents or any e.\ein|)tion from duty. 'Fhe adjutant-general ol the army 
makes a return to tlie coinmandcr-in -chief montiily, that he may see the com- 
parative liealthy state of each regiment. 

170;}. Is this culeulatiun made subsequent to the abolition of the unhealthy 
cavalry .station of Kaira? — Certainly; that place was the grave of any European 
regiment that went there. 

1704. What is the average proportion of .the native sick of Hoinhay troops f~ 
Two per cent.; I have seen a blank return of a native regiment, from having no 
men sick. 

1 705. I lave you at any period found difficulty in recruiting the native regiments .• 
—During the war in 1817 and 1818, in consequence of a considerable augiuen- 
tation of the llomhay army, and from the limited extent of our provinces, there 
was a difficulty, and subsequently, of obtaining men from the territories within oiir 
presidency; we therefore enlisted many recruits from flindo.stan and adjacent 
provinces ; but I have no doubt, in future, we shall he enabled to procure men 
within our own limits. 

lyoti. Whatrdo you consider the average service of a native .soldier in India.' 
The average .service is 21 years; hut he is bound to serve 30, to enable him to 
retire on a pension equal to hi.s Aill pay. 

1707. Have you any inviilid corps ? — We have a native veteran battalion. Xo 
man is cligil)lc to enter it unless he has served 20 years with a good character ; we 
then get 1 o ycar.s’ more service out of him for local duty. 

1708. The native soldiers, generally, dislike to be discharged, do they not? — 
Of course; there is no service they can obtain equal to that of the Government. 

j 709. What is the average age at which you take native recruits? — From 1 8 to 22 
in time of peace ; in time of war we should not reject a good man if he were 25. 

1710. You would not like to take him under 18? — ile is not eligible. 

1711. In time of war you would not? — No ; we then go as far as 25, if he is 
a good recruit, but not below 1 8. 

E.i. — V. X 2 It 
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\ >iii iH--> 1 7 • ''2* R is usual to keep on the establishment of each regiment a certain number 

' •'*' <>l’ boys? — Yes; and a most useful establishment it is. From that source we 

obtain eventually our best non-commissioned officers. I would rather see as many 
It . .htchnim men less in the reginjent than those boys removed from it. It attaches both the 
parent and the son to the service, and brings thou up in the most useful manner 
for the purposes of tlie army. 

i7i;j. I .)o the native officers generally live on good terms with the European 
officers ? -Certainly ; our intercourse is much confined to the purposes *of duty, 
but some European officers have kinder feelings towards them than othei’s, fro»ii 
better accpiaintance with their habits and language. • 

1714. Does a generally gootl understanding exi.st between the European and 
native officer of the .same regiment ? — Yes, certainly. 

171,',. It is a particular duty on the paH of an officer to keep upon that good 
uiider.standiiig r — It is enjoined by tire regulations. 

J 7 1 (». Are there additional advantages you think it desirable to give to native 
officers, as an encouragement to the service generally? — Yes; 1 ^ think a native 
officer should be transferred to the pension list, with tlie pay of the class to which 
he belongs, if he deserves it, and is rcconnnendcd to the commandcr-in-chicf for 
such an indulgence. At present, however long he has served, he is removed upon 
the lowest rate, which is very galling to his feelings, because a man of the highest 
class is put on the pension list on the same terms with one who has perhaps not 
served half the time as a comini.ssioned officer. I think the pay of a jemmadar 
should also be increased ; at juesent it is inadequate to his expenses, and conse- 
quently the native officers of this rank generally in debt. 

1717. Do you think it advisable to let them rise to a higher rank than at present? 
- -Not for effective purposes ; no doubt all honours and rewards are valued, and 
considered of great importance in the eyes of the native army. 

1718. Do you think that of appointing them to command forts is desirable? — 
Most desirable. I know the feelings of the service would be very much gratified by 
that institution. 

1715). You think they might with security be entrusted with this charge ?- 
Certainly. They arc all within the limits of our own provinces. 

17^0. Is there .such a rule e.stablished in Bombay? — There is; it took place 
about three years ago, ami I know that it has had beneficial effects on the service. 

lyjt. How long is it .since you left Bombay? — In May last. 

i7'J2. At that time the present reduction of the army had taken place? — 
It had. 

»72,j. Do the imperative duties in that pre.sidency admit of any further reduc- 
tion ? - 1 should say, certainly not. It is the duty of the adjutant-general to 
report to the commander-in-chief what number of reliefs each regiment has off 
tluty ; and at no station were the men more than two nights in bed when 1 left 
Bombay. 

1 724. Is it possible to reduce the duties? — I believe not. 

I 7'i,l. Of all the detachments ? — -That I am not competent to say. Before 
a detachment is ordered, it depends on the requisition that is made. It may be 
connected with political clrcumsiances. 


1726. WRat 
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1726. What is the smallest strength of a detachment sent out in the 

of flombay ? — It depends on the duty to he performed. 

1727. That is stationary, not as an escort?— A company would he the least for AiM,„r 
any effective purposes ; it varies from that to a wing. 'Fhe detachment, if ordered J 'lt - .■Uti iinou. 
to a district permanently, would he subdivided into smaller details. 

1 728. Arc the pay and allowances to oflicers with the troops in the three presi- 
dencies the same, or is there any difference r —They are nominally the same, as far 
as regimental allowances go; but there are advantages under the Bengal presidency 
which do not prevail at Bombay. 

1 729. i\re you aware whether there are greater expenses required at Bengal than 
at the other? — I should say not, judging from the rate at which a sepoy can live ; 
as to an otficer, it depends on his own inclination or habit. 

1730. Are you aware if there is a preference given by officers to the service in 
Bengal over Bombay or Madras ? — While this distinction lasts, a preference would 
be given to Bengal ; but as we enter the service as youths, and do not quite 
understand this ^difference, we of course only Hnd it out when too late to 
remedy it. 

1731. Are you aware at which presidency the oflicers have the advantage of pro- 
motion ? — The rules that govern the promotion arc the same. 

1 732. But you rise, do you not, at each presidency ? — Yes. I should say there 
is no diftereucc. It must be owing to casual circumstances, if there be ; but I am 
«iot aware that there is any. I find cadets of the same season who went to 
India when I did, in Madras and Bengal } some are more advanced than myself, 
and others not so. 

• 733* you opinion it would be advantiigeous that the three armies of the 
. three presidencies should be under one chief? — I think it would be desiral)le for 
all purposes of general cfliciency and control ; but there are local duties and 
peculiar habits connected with the array of each presidency which must dcj)entl on 
local information and local authority. 

1 734. Would you consider it desirable that that army should be made a royal 
army r — There is a difference of opinion upon this point ; but judging from my own 
feelings, I am ready to attend the service of His Majesty whenever I shall be 
called upon. Much of course depends on the circumstances under which the 
transfer would be made. If it be merely for the exercise of authority over the 
Indian army, I think it would be advantageous to the service, as it would do away 
with a number of distinctions existing between the Royal army and the Company’s 
army. 

1735. Arc you of opinion these distinctions would cease* to exist, provided the 
local army of India was continued quite as a separate branch from other parts of the 
King’s array ? — I .should hope so. 

1736. What distinctions d^o you allude to? — 'I'he mean.s of obtaining rank 
through merit, favour, and staff' .services. I think also His Majesty’s officers obtain 
rewards and honours which are sometimes bestowed on the Company’s officers, but 
arc nut a necessary consequence of their relative claims. 

1 737. Have not the Company’s servants largely participated in those honours ? — 

.In the Order of the Bath, to a certain extent, but in no other way. 
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1 Are you aware of the late regulations as to brevet ? — V"cs, for distinguished 
services in the Held, but not for staff employ, which obtains in His Majesty’s ser- 
vice ; as adjiitaiit-gr neral, I had merely the nominal rank of lieutenant-colonel ; 
whereas a (lejiiity of any colony in His Majesty’s service, would obtain the same 
pennanenlly, if under the rank of lientenant-coionel. 

j Arc you aware that in ! lis Majesty’s service captains could not he appointed 
to so high a station ? — Nor in the Com|)5my’s, unless they have done l>u years’ 
actual duty in India. 

ly/jo Do yon not think that if rank was bestowed in the local army of India 
by favour or a])pointmcnt on the staff, it would create a considerable jealousy atid 
uneasy feeling among the officers of the army.? — I know not why it should. 

17 j I. Do you think the present pripciple of rise by .seniority could remain if 
oflicers weic to have brevet rank given to them for staff appointments ? — Certainly; 
it would give no regimental advantage over another. 

17 ( J. W’hat nund)er of h’nropean officers are you of opinion should he attadied 
to each native regim(mt ? — 1 think the present reduced number of European subal- 
terns will operate injuriously to the service when the army is reduced to that mindjer. 
In :i regiment there are five captains, eight lieutenants, and four ensigns, making 
a total of 1 7 olficers ; of these, four arc allowed to be absent on furlough to 
Europe, and four more arc liable to be ab.sent oti staff or other detached employ ; 
two others are retpiircd for adjutant and quartermaster, and of course not available 
for detached contingencitis of service ; of the four ensigns, two may be expected to 
b(! incompetent, citlier from youth or inexperience, to hold the charge of acomj)any, 
con.sequently there will not be a platoon olficer left, even with each grand division 
of a regiment. 

1 7 4..;. 1 )o the general exigencies of the army recpiire four officers to be absent on 
th(! staff or other detaciicd duties ? — 'I’hc general average of the service is that ; 
they are limited to four. 

1744. ’Fhc average is ahso four on furlough ? — Four arc allowed by the regula- 
tions; in .some regiments they arc moa>, in others less; it depends chiefly on 
sickness. 

1747. What tiumbor of European officers do you think are required on the 
strength of each regiment of cavalry and infantry ? — There are fewer detached 
duties for a cavalry officer, and probably their present establishment is sufficient; 
but to a regiment of infiintry, I should say that four more, equal to the number 
required to be employed on the staff or detached service of the army, should be 
added. 

1740. Have you known any children of European parents at Roinbay, bom in 
India, become recruits in the Company’s service .i* — Yes, soldiers’ children. 

1747. Born in India? — Born in India of European parents; they arc eligible, 
but there arc very few of them. 

1748. To any extent ? — To no great extent ; it is an extraordinary fact to men- 
tion, that in no regiment have I seen as nnmy children as there were women, male 
and fctniilc together. 

1749. Do you considei‘ the climate injurious to infancy? — I know not why it 
should be so. 

17^0. Do 
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1750. Do you consider this is by reason of their deaths, or an unwillingness to 
become recruits ? — There is a want of numbers to enlist. 

1751. Is it in consequence of the death of the children, or do they go to other 
businesses ? — The death of the children. 

1752. What is the pay of the sepoy at Bombay ?— Seven rupees per mensem, 
and two and a half batta when actually in the Held. 

' 75.3- What proportion of men do you allow to he on furlough ?- -I'ivc per 
company in time of peace. 

Do you allow them to draw their pay when on furlough ( They do so 
monthly, if they wfsh. 

ly.V'J. Have schools been established throughout the native as well as the 
European army at Bombay ?— They have. • 

1 7,',(i. Will you mention to the Committee the principle on which those school.s 
.'ire instituted ? — The instructiuti imparted is purely elementary ; it is optional with 
the men to attend, but not with the boys. 

1757. What is the nature of the instruction? — T'lie common rules of arithmetic, 
and reading and writing, sufficient to qualify them for the duties of non'Commissioned 
officers. 

I 758. When you draw troops from Uindostan, do you find any consulerable 
diderence in their military qualities from those drawn from the Bombay districts ' 
-Not in military qualities : in personal appearance they are certainly sujierior, hut 
in no other quality as soldiers. 

17^*59. Have you any Christians: — -A few only among the drummers, hut none 
in the ranks of the native regiments. 

1760. A smairporfion are Jews? — A small portion of the army are Jews. 

1761. 1 )o you consider native officers maybe safely employed in command ot 
revenue corps and other duties of police connected with the preservation of tlu- 
])eace of the provinces ? — Most certainly. 

1762. Have they been so employed at Bombay r— In two or three instances; 
and I believe with great advantage to the Government, as men on who mreliam c 
can be placed. 

1763. Do you not consider such employment of active and efficient native 
officers to be bcnfificial to the army, both a.s it accelerates promotion, and as it give- 
encouragement to men of tliat class ? — Most certainly. 

1704. Are there any European regiments at Bombay ? — There is one regiment 
of infantry, consisting of two wings j the promotion in each wing goes on 
separately. 

176.5. What is your opinion of the efficiency of that corps? -Highly efficient, 
as much so as any European regiment can be. If any want be felt, it is the want 
of officers. 

1766. Is there an inefficient quantity of officers in that regiment ? — I should say 
there is. 

17G7. What is the amount of officers attached? — They have the establishment 
of a full regiment, but so many are liable to be absent from sickness, furlough, and 
othcB causes, that each wing has seldom more than one cajitain present. 

17h8. 1 !ie 
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I “(is. The same causes that 0]>cratc in impairing the efficiency of sepoy regiments, 
operate in the (Company's European regiments ? “-Decidedly. 

1769. 'J hey liave the same establishments ?— Yes ; but tliey require more officers 
tlian native troops. 

1770. Have you observed that the efficiency of the native private .soldier, the 

sepoy, has been impaired by keeping the men too long in the service before they 
are allowed to retire?— No, certainly not. It is not optional with the man to 
retire ; when he is found incompetent to the active discharge of his duty, the com- 
manding officer reports him as unfit. ^ 

1771. Then he retires as a pensioner? —If he is eligible to a pension, he gets 
one ; if not, he is discharged or invalided, according to the established rules of the 
service. 

1772. You have not observed, in point of practice, that the men have been 
kept with their regiments after they have ceased to be efficient? — No, certainly 
not. 

1 773. What is your opinion with respect to the effect upon the service of the 
measure that amalgamated the two European regiments into two wings of one 
corps?— I think, as far as the European officers are concerned, it must prove 
injurious to the actual performance of their duty, inasmuch as they rise separately 
by wings, and are liable to supersede each other, instead of rising by a regular 
routine, according to previous seniority in the regimoit. 

1774. What is the rule with respect to invaliding sepoys that prevails at 
Hombay ? — There is an annual examination, first by a medical committee, and then 
by conqietent officers, to report on all men who are deemed unfit for active duty ; 
and if the medical committee pronounce any man, either from- age or infirmity, 
incapahle of active service, the military committee then recommend that he be dis- 
charged, invalided, or pensioned, according to the nature of his claims, and the rules 
of the service applicable to his case. 

177, 7. Do you know wliat rule prevails on that subject in Bengal? — I do not. , 

i77(>. Do you know whether the practice in Bengal differs from that in Bom- 
bay?—! have heard that it doe.s. 

1777. In what respect have you heard that it docs? — By their keeping men 
longer upon the .strength of regiments. 

1778. In Bengal?- -Yes; I would beg to a*dd, I have heard that when a man is 
transferred to the pension list at Bengal, or to the invalid establishment, his pay is 
reduced, whatever his length of service may be ; it thus becomes an injury to an 
old soldier to remove him from a regiment, if he can be allowed to remain. That 
is not the case at Bombay, where after a service of 30 years, or if he is invalided, 
every .soldier receives the same pay as when on the effective strength. The only 
persons who sustain a loss, as I said before, arc the native officers of the rank of 
sonbahdar. 

1779. ^^’hat is your opinion, from the whole of your experience in the Indian 

.service, of the efficiency* and the good disposition of the native troops ? — They are 
highly efficient in every respect ; and 1 think no troops can be better disposed 
towards the Government. I have never, throughout my career, known a single 
instance to the contrary. • 

1780. Do 
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1 780. Do you know if the dram ration has been commuted at Bombay for a pay- 
ment in money — 1 he European troops via Bombay receive no dram allowance 
from Government, if in garrison ; when in the field, they get it. 

1781. Do they get drams or money r— They got the li(iuor furnished through the 
commissariat, that we may be certain that it is good and wholesome. 

1782. Do they get any allowance of that description out of cantonment ?— Not 
that 1 am. aware of. The European soldiers at Bombay, when at a field station, are 
entitled to two drams a day, but one is only issued, and they receive a commuted 
allowance for the other, which is expended in coffee. 

178.3. How lon^ has that change taken place? — About four years ago. 

1784. Do you think it an improvement.^ — Certainly; it was very unpalatable to 
the men, but beneficial to their health. • 

1 78.5. Have you any inspection of regiments made by the generals and brigadiers 
on the staff? — Annually, according to the principle of His Majesty’s service, when 
a confidential report is made out on every point connected with efiiciency and 
conduct, and tin? .same returns are prepared as in the King’s array, with some addi- 
tional rides applicable to the country. 

178(1. How are conductors of stores or the commissariat, staff-serjeaiits to native 
regiments, staff of garrisons, &c. furnished in Bombay '{ — 'Fhey arc all drawn from 
the European regiments of artillery and infantry. 

1 787. Can you state the number of draughts this makes for the staff-establishment ? 
— 'I'he total number of warrant-officers, and non-commissioned staff’ must amount 
to upwards of loo men. They would be more, if the serjeant-major and (piartcr- 
mastcr-serjeant were given to every native regiment ; but there is such a drain of 
good non-commissioned officers from the European regiments to fill these situations, 
that it is necessary to check it as much as possible. 

1788. Has there been at any period much desertion from the native army at 
Bombay, and is there so at present ? — At one period there were great desertions, 
but £ am happy to say of late years they have diminished to nearly one per cent, 
per annum. I attribute this to the adjoining districts now being those of the 
Company, whereas formerly our men were drawn from the Mahratta states, the 
government of which was opposed to our own. 

1789. Do you* think the late inevease of the establishment of superior native 
officers has had effect in diminishing desertion ? — Of course every thing that adds 
to the value of the service will induce men to stay in it. 

1790. Do the commanding officers of regiments of the Company’s service 
possess the power of appointing the non-commissioned and subordinate officers of 
regiments? — Exactly on that principle which is adopted in His Majesty’s service; 
non-commissioned officers are recommended for promotion through the captain 
of the company, and if the .commamling officer approves of the choice, he con- 
firms it. 

1791. Has he the appointment of adjutant and quartermaster? — Ilis recom- 
mendation is usually awaited. 

1792. Is his recommendation attended to ? — Generally. 

17^3. But not always ? — Not always. 
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1794. In point of fact, do you think the commanding officer of a regiment has 
flicieiit influence in the appointment of his regimental staff? — I think he should 


suflicieiit 
have. 


} 795, Has he? — It much depends on the character of the officer. 

179(). (Jencrally speaking, has he ? — I think he has. I have known it inter- 
fered with, hut not without cause or reason. 

1 797. Is not a knowledge of the native languages, and having passpd a com- 
mittee, an indispensable qualifleation to be appointed to a regimental staff? — For 
an interpreter and quartermaster it is indispensable ; for an adjutancy it is necessary, 
and of course often leads to a claim. If there be two candidates, we should take 
that person who had passed his examination. 

179(8. Have you known any instance of the appointment of an interpreter that 
was not sufficiently conversant with the language ? — Never. 

1 799. From the high station you have held, is there any suggestion for the 
inijirovcment of the army or presidency with which you are particularly acquainted ? 
— The rules and principles of the service being the same as those of Mis Majesty’s, 
1 am not aware of any improvement in regard to discipline or efficiency that 
I can offer ; but if permitted, 1 would suggest an alteration as immediately re- 
quisite in tlic allowances of a field-officer commanding a regiment ; an addition 
to 400 rupees is indispensable ; the remuneration of a captain, to a field-officer, 
is not sufficient to induce him to remain in preference to a staff appointment, and 
I think, in addition, he should receive what we term the ** batta " of his rank, 
wherever stationed. 

1 800. In order to induce him to remain with his regiment, and not to seek a staff 
appointment ? — Certainly. 


Colonel IIOUSTOUN, C. B., called in and examined. 

1801. Do you belong to the East-India Company’s service ? — I do. 

1 802. What situation do Jrou hold at present ? — Lieutenant-governor of the 
Military Seminary at i^discombe. 

1 803. How have you been in the Company’s service ? — ^’Fhirty-six years. 

1804. WhatlRtuations have you held in India ?— Principally regimental situa- 
tions. 

1 805. I’rincipally in the cavalry service ? — In the cavalry service ; I commanded 
a regiment of cavalry 1 o years. 

1 806. When did you leave India?— Ten years ago ; I arrived in England exactly 
10 years ago, in 1822. 

1 807. How long have you had the superintendence of the establishment at 
Addiscombe ?— Eight years next month. • 

1808. Of what number is it composed? — Tliere are generally about 150 cadets, 
that is the full establishment when it is complete. 

1 809. How long are they allowed to remain there ? — ^There is no fixed period 
for their remaining, they generally remain about two years ; but lads of talent may 
get through in a shorter period. 

1810. What is the earliest age at which they are received? — Fourteen. 

1811. They 
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1811. They cannot remain more than two years anda lialf? — Two and a half; 
if after two years they do not show talent so as to give hope that they will (jualil’y 
in the succeeding six months, they arc recommended to he withdrawn. Some lads 
that are duller than others do not qualify in two years ; but if the public examiner 
reports that they are likely to do so in an additional term, as a matter of favour 
more than anything else, they are allowed to remain. 

1 8r2» Uo they go out to India at the early age of sixteen ?— Yes. 

1813. As cadets? — Yes; by the Act of Parliament, they cannot go out before 
they are 1 6. 

1814. Are the]i appointed to a particular branch of the service before they go 

out, or arc they selected when they get to India ? — They arc appointed here before 
they go out ; they are recommended for different branches of the service on leaving 
the Seminary. * 

181,5. Is that done from interest or merit ? — Entirely from merit, nndeviatingly. 

1816. Do the cadets pay anything yearly for their support while at Addiscombe ? 
— Yes, they do^ for the first year, they pay 65 A, and the subsequent year, 50 A ; 
the difference is for supplying them with an uniform and military equipments the 
first year they enter the seminary. 

1817. What is the yearly amount of the expense of the establishment at Addis- 
combe ? — I do not feel competent to answer that distinctly, except in generals. 

1818. What ofiicers have you under you ? — For the discipline of the institution, 
I have three military officers and four non-commissioned officers, who arc pensioned 
servants from the Royal Artillery ; 1 have three officers, one who had been in the 
Company's service some time ago, and the othey two are actually in service ; young 
officers on furlough, who are allowed to come there as orderly officers to assist, 
and who are relieved at the end of their time. 

1819. I lave you any vacations allowed you r — ^l\vo. 

1 820. For how long each period ? — About six weeks. 

1821. Are the cadets brought up for each particular branch of service, or only 
for the engineering and artillery branches ? — The eftablishment is Ibrmed for the 
training of officers for the engineers and artillery service ; but for the lust year or 
two those branches of the service not requiring all the cadfcts, the.pthers have been 
draughted to the general service ; but they are not destined any particular 
service when they come there ; it depends on their qualifying themselves. 

1 822. Do not the cadets for the cavalry and infantry service go there also ? — No. 

1823. Before you came from India you were in the cavalry service in the presi- 
dency of Bengal ?~I have always belonged to the cavalry service ; but for the last 
two years 1 was in India, 1 was commanding the troops in Malwa, under Sir John 
Malcolm. 

1 824. Had you a native regiment, or an European regiment during that period ? 
— Five native regiments, and the only Europeans I had were a troop of horse 
artillery and two companies of foot artillery. 

1825. Were the regiments with which you served in India entirely native regi- 
ments ? — Always ; the regiment I was attached to was a native regiment. 

1826. Are you aware of what is the weight of a native cavalryman in the ser- 
vice, with his accoutrements and all that he carries on the march \ that is, the man 
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and every thing belonging to him ? — I merely talk of the Bengal cavalry, i6 stone, 
as near as I recollect; I talk from recollection. I remember once a troop of 
cavalry being weighed against a troop of dragoons, this was many years ago, and 
to the best of my rccollcetion there was a stone dilference ; it was a troop of the 
8th dragoons, the Royal Irish, and a troop of a regiment of native cavalry. It 
happenetl to be the subject of discussion among the officers, who weighed them to 
<letermine the point. 

1 827. Do yon recollect the weight of the man distinct from his accoutrements, 
or how much it was for the man, or how much for his accoutrements ? — 'I he 
weight of cavalry accoutrements I think is about .'jh pounds, thattis four stone. 

182 8. Do you know on the average what is the weight of the man, the native 
cavalry soldier ?— I should think about 1) or 1-2 stone; the men in general in 
Bengal ai'e the same class from which the infantry are taken. 

1829. Do you recollect what the average weight of the Europeans weighed 
against them was ; was the diffci*ence in the man or in the accoutrements r — 'I’he 
accoutrements were the same, the difference was in the man. 

1S30. W'ill you inform the Committee how many examinations take place at 
Addiscombe during the year ? — Two. 

1831. Be good enough to inform the Committee what takes place at the exami- 
nations ; that is, the kind of e-Kamination the cadets are subject to? — It is carried 
on by an officer who is called the public examiner, which situation is filled by 
Colonel Sir Alexander Dickson, the adjutant-general of the royal artillery ; he con- 
ducts the public examination entirely unconnected with the professors and masters 
wlio have had the instruction of the-cadets. Before the exanjination takes place, he 
periodically visits the institution, to sec what progress has been made, so as to be 
able to jmlge of the acquirements of the cadets, whether they are fit to be brought 
forward for exam illation ; they are brought forward accordingly, and examined in 
the different branches in which they have been previously instructed by the pro- 
lessors and masters. 

1832. Is it of frequent occurrence that a cadet is sent away, being unequal to 
pass his examination r — Occasionally they are unable to pass ihc test for engineers 
or artillery ; but whore there has been due diligence shown, with good conduct, and 
nothing against the lad except want of talent, as every one is not born with a 
mathematical head, and is not able to go through that test, which Is the great one, 
then he'is recommended to be allowed to go into the infantry. 

1 833. What arrangement takes place in draughting off to the engineers and 
artillery service ?■— Previously to the public examination, notice is given from the 
India Ilouse of the number of cadets required for each branch of the service, for 
tile engineers and the artillery ; the cadets examined are accordingly recommended 
for those two branches entirely from merit, as they stand upon the list. Of course 
if they were not fit, none would he selected. 

1834. Is a strict discipline maintained at Addiscombe? — I hope so. It is as 
strict us possible, thinking the stricter the better. 

1835. Is much confinement within a certain boundary necessary? — I do not put 
them under positive restraint ; they have a great latitude given them, putting them 
on their honour and good conduct as gentlemen. I find this to be the best mode. 

* ‘The 
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The punishments that some time prevailed of the dungeon, &c., are entirely done ~ ^ ^ 

away there ; for some years I liave not had occasion to have recourse to them. I ha\ c * ‘ ‘ * ' 

adopted other means, which have been pretty succe.«sful. C'olon«*l Uou'tju >. 

1 S.'jC). Will you inform the Committee what punishment you have adopted lor c. i . 
indiscretion or impropriety? — Arrest, and depriving them of all the privileges that 
well-behaved lads arc allowed. Extra drill with the musket is the positive bodily 
punishment they undergo daily for a given period, extending to a week or a montli, 
according to circumstances ; in cases of very serious inisconjluct, cadets have becTi 
rusticated for a time. 

1 837. Wliat are*those young men who go to Chatham to be under Colonel Paslcy 
taught ? —They go to him to finish their education only. Only the engineers go to 
be tuuglit sapping and mining and field ct^rincering. 

1838. You say the cadets generally leave you about the age of 16.' -They arc 
admitted from 14 to 18 years of age, and remain for two years. 

1839. At what age do they generally go out to India? — About 17, generally 
speaking j the n;ajority generally come about 1 5 ; a few come at an earlier age, and 
some older. 

1840. Ls the number that go out discretional with the East-Tndia Company, or 
does it depend on any fixed rule, arising out of the amount of the army in India? — 

1 am not competent to answer that question. 

1 841 . What quantity generally go out annually ? — About 60, 

1842. lias that number increased or diminished lately ? — I think it has been 
pretty steady. 

1 843. 1 low many go out for engineer and artillery services, and how many for the 
line, on an average ?— It varies ; until the last year or two, the whole went out into 
the artillery and engineers. In the last year there were half of them went out to the 
infantry, half of the whole ; there were .seven engineers in the last tenn, six artillery, 
and i 8 for infantry ; but that is not a general rule, that was a mere accident. 

1 844. The army in India is supplied with cadets from other sources besides 
Addiscombe, is it not? — As I mentioned before, Addiscombe was originally 
instituted for the education of engineer and artillery cadets oidy. 

1845. llo you happen to know what proportion the cadets who go out to India 

without having been at Addiscombe, bear to those \vho have received education 
there ? — Takingthc general dcmand»of the service, the proportion must be very 
limited of those at Addiscombe compared with others. » 

1846. Many more go out who have not liecn there? — Yes ; there are only 27 
battalions of engineers and artillery at the three presidencies. 

1 847. Do the cadets on arriving in India join native regiments, those wlio go to 

the line ? — ^'I'hose destined for the infantry do so of course, but those who arc for 
the artillery join the head-quarters of those corps which are composed chiefly of 
Europeans. , 

1848. What is the nature of the education given at Addiscombe ; is it an educa- 
tion for general purposes, such as is given to a soldier entering the service in England, 
or is there any peculiarity in it, specially accomplisliing them for the service in 
India? — The only peculiarity is tliat of instructing them in the native languages of 
India. 

0 
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; They arc instructed in the native languages? — Particularly ; much time is 

* given to it. 

..lori.'i iiuustoun, ’ Arc thcv wlicn they leave you, and have passed their examination, qualified 

r. i;. to hold intercourse with the natives when they go there ? — 1 think they arc so well 
prepared that they soon acquire the habit ; but residence there is necessary to perfect 
them in it. 

1 8.5 1 . Should you think it desirable that all cadets, before they join the native 
corps in India, should in some degree be prepared by a knowledge of the languages 
of the country ? — It is desirable, but I should not say. practicable ; and they very 
soon acquire it with their regiments. 

18.52. In point of fact, have you ever obseiwed any inconvenience arising from 
cadets joining the native corps, who were not in any degree prepared by their 
acquaintance with the native languages T - — I am not aware of individual instances 
having arisen ; the commanding officer would not put a young officer in a situation 
of that sort, where he was likely to commit himself. 

• 1 ^. 53 - Were there not formerly seminaries in India to which officers on their first 
■ arrival were sent, where they might learn the native languages? — Yes, there was 
one in Bengal, which was a scene of the utmost anarchy and insubordination 
possible to be imagined. 

18,54. Do you not conceive that from the precautions usually taken by com- 
manding officers of corps, and the advantages offered to the young officer joining 
them of learning the language of the regiment to which he belongs, he will sooner 
h('come sufficiently competent to do his duties as an officer in a native corps, than 
he would under any other circumstances? — I certainly do. An officer is never 
detached on service, nor has a separate command for two years after he enters the 
army ; and he certainly will acquire a knowledge of the language, and of the duties 
of his profession, sooner in a good regiment than anywhere else. 

18.5,5. Do the cadets at Addiscombe get any pay? — ^They get pocket-money 
allowed them. 

1185(1. From the Company? — From the Company, out of what they pay, half- 
a-crown a week. 

18.57. That is the only pay they get ?— Some of the under-officers, or corporals, 
as they are called, get double pocket-money ; cadets of the first class hold that 
situation by selection from merit, they get ,5 s. .a, week. 

18.58. How many corporals among the cadets have you at Addiscombe ? — When 
complete, I have 1 6 ; I regulate that by the number of rooms, and the number of 
dining tables and other circumstances. 

1 8,51). What number did you say you had at Addiscombe? — One hundred and fifty. 

1 860. Do you think a system could be adopted by which cadets could defray 
the expenses of the establishment? — Of course j by their being merely required 
to pay the costs of their education, that is the only system I know of ; they now 
pay rathei' more than half of the actual cost, by what I understand. 

1861. What is the amount which each pays? — Sixty-five pounds the first year, 
.and 507. the next. 

i 8()2. You say the time of getting through his education is about two years; is 
your examination etiually strict with the examination that is pursued at Woolwich ? 

* —I should 
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— I skould think so ; it is a public examination, conducted in the presence of many 
officers of His Majesty's artillery ; the room is full of them and other distinguished 
visitors. The situation of public examiner was held by Sir Howard Douglas, and 
General Mudge before him ; our study is about nine hours a day. 

1863. Are you aware of the examination a cadet goes through at Woolwich 
before he is appointed ? — I have been present at one examination ; Colonel Pasley 
was the examiner. 

1864. Is the examination equally strict at Addiscombe as at Woolwich? — Fully 
so ; perhaps I could not appeal to a better person than Colonel Pasley, who has 
both services put under him ; he could give his judgment on the qualifications of 
the two. The advantage Addiscombe has over other institutions is, that the cadets 
get their appointments to India as soon as they arc qualified. 


Lieut.>ColoncI JAMES SALMOND called in and examined. 

1 865. Have you got the return of the existing pay and allowances of the natives ? 
— No, the Auditor has not been able to send it me. 

i8()6. You say that the difficulty of reducing the Company’s forces by native 
regiments constitutes the principal defect in their military arrangements ; is that 
your opinion ? — Yes. 

1807. How would you propose to remedy it? — By nensioning off the officers 
in such a way as to satisfy the Eurojican officers. There is no difficulty with 
regard to the natives. They are either pensioned off or seconded on other 
regiments, and an equivalent number from other regiments are either pensioned off 
or absorbed by casualties. Tlic only difficulty is in the disposal of the European 
officers that may be disbanded. 

1868. Would not you think that that arrangement would be attended with great 
additional expenses ? — I should think not, because you would get rid of all the 
expenses of the regiment. I presuppose you do not want the regiment. 

iSfig. Would not that arrangement be attended with the advantage of inducing 
many old and inactive officers to retire from service earlier than they do at present ? 
— 1 conceive it would, provided the reduced officers were allowed to exchange with 
officers of corresponding rank in other regiments. 

1870. Would that be acceptable to the army in general, allowing them to 
exchange? — I should think there would be no difficulty, provided the one exchang* 
ing went to the same place as the officer retiring. 

1871. A young man for an old man? — You must suppose that in similar ranks 
they are of a similar age. 

1872. What is the freight of troops to India? — I cannot tell. 

1873. The troops at Madras are clothed by contract? — They have been these 
last two years. 

1874. Would you recommend they should also be clothed by contract at the 
other two presidencies? — I think it may be safely left to the decision of the officers 
who dbnstitute the clothing boards at each presidency. If they find it advan- 
tageous at Madras, they will probably adopt it at Bombay and at Bengal. 

' 1875. Do 
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1 S75. Do you know the amount of the off-reckonings at each presidency : — 
J cannot answer off-hand. I could easily obtain the knowledge of any number of 
yi'ars you pleased : it is printed Jind published every year. 

jSyti. V ou are not ac(juainted with the actual cost of the clothing of the soldiers 
at each presidency ? — No, 1 am not. In the printed statement to which I refer, the 
cost of the clothing is 1 believe inserted; and the amount that remains surplus to 
be divided amotig the officers, and the number among whom it is divided, is also 
.slati’d. 

1 S77. Is there a difference between the cost of clothing at Madras, where it is 
done by contract, from that in Bengal and Bombay, where jt is done through 
agency r — There is some trifling difference at each presidency, but at each presi- 
dency they endeavour to do it as cheap as they can, because it is su])erintended by 
those who divide the proflts ; they were UlI formerly, and within these three yeans, 
made up by agents at the three presidencies ; but in consequence of some bad con- 
«liict, I believe, 011 the part of the agents, or some other cause, the Madras clothing 
board of general officers determined to try the contract system, and they found it 
both cheaper and more expeditious. 

1878. How is the clothing inspected, cither when furnished by agents or by 
contract, and by whom is it inspected ? — I think, as well as I remember, there 
are committees of officers appointed to inspect the clothing before it is dispatched 
to corps ; which committees are assembled by order of the Commander-in-chief. 

1870. Do you consider the officers are capable of forming a judgment in 
clothing r — They must ultimately be the judges. It is re-inspected when it comes 
to each I'egiment, by regimental officers ; but, before it is dispatched from the pre- 
sidency, it is inspected by a committee of officers selected by the Commander-in- 
chief, and those resident there. 

1 880. Is it furnished in garments, or is the cloth sent and made up at head- 
quarters ? — The cloth is sent from this country, and it is made up at the several 
presidencies, at Calcutta, Fort St. George, and Bombay, under the orders of their 
respective clothing boards, who have eacli an agent and secretary under them ; or 
it is delivered to a contractor at certain fixed prices, he delivering the made up 
clothing back also at fixed prices. 

1881. In point of fact, your materials are furnished by contract, that is to say, 
the cloth, which forms the bulk of the clothing, is furnished by' contract in this 
country, and it is very well inspected before it is sent out, so that you have 
a thorough means of u.scertaming the quality?- It is ordered in this country 
according to indents received from India by the buying committee. 

1882. Do regiments make it up afresh when they get it to their head-quarters, 
fitted to the individual ? — They only alter it by a regimental tailor, so as to suit the 
peculiar descriptions of the men for whom the clothing is .sent. The coats are 
made uj) into three or four sizes, and fitted to the menr as well as they can. 

188 3. Are you not aware that in the King^s service the clothing, when it comes 
to a rcgimejit, is in ni>ie cases out of ten forced to be altered again, garment by 
garment *, in fact, that it almost gives equal trouble in altering as it docs in originally 
making? — I do not know that. 

1884. Have 
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1884. Have you ever turned your attention to tlie expediency of the li'nglish 
soldier in the King’s regiment being allowed to volunteer into the Conipiiny's 
service, when their regiments are ordered home or into the King’s service ? — Yes. 

1885. (.Jan you give to the Committee the I'esult of your observations on that 
point? — I have not entered much into it, for until this last week or two, there was 
an oflicer at the India House whose express business it was to attend to that 
subject (C.'olonel Bryce, lately retired), the duties .of whose tlepartnunit have been 
transferred to me ; but 1 know it has been a question at wh.it age it woiihl be 
advisable to receive troops willing to volunteer, whose regiments were coming 
home. Some qiK.stion also arose as to the title these men woidd have to ju’usions 
from the Oomj)any ; and though I do not know the line of distinction that was 
drawn, I kiiow a line was drawn of some kind, that they were oidy to hi. riiceived 
at a certain age, and only to receive pensions from the Company if they continued 
to serve the Company a certain time. If they had served the King beymiil a certain 
time, then they were supposed to be too old to make it advantageous to acce)>t them 
as volunteer recruits. 

i88(i. Do you not think some equitable .adjustment could bo eflecteil between 
the (Company and the British Government on the subject of pensions, which would 
allow the men to be retained in India at whatever age they happened to be, if they 
chose to do so, when the regiment is ordered home, il' they were at. all ellicient for 
the service? — I think some arrangement of that kind has been eftceted. 

1887. Are you aware of the amount of the draught of warrant ami non-coiumis- 
•sioned olheers upon the Company’s European regiments in India, for the eommissariat, 
the stores, the staff regimental and garrison?.- -No, I cannot answer that question 
ofif-hatid ; but I will look at the otlicial returns and bring them to the Couuuittee. 

1888. Are you of opinion that it would he a desirable object that the pay of the 
sepoy should ri.se, after a certain nmiiher of years’ .si.'rviee, progressively, ami to 
the final jieriod of his services ; for example, suppose you take three periods, 
7, 14, ami 21 years; do you think that woultl be a good arrangement?--! sliould 
think it would. 

t88(j. But theu you must begin with a le.ss rate at first fhan he at prc.sent 
receives ?— I do not think that would be advi.sable. 

i8i)o. Have you ever paid any consideration to that subject, and has it been 
under the attention of the India Board r --'\’’es. It has been recommended to the 
consideration of the Court by the ludian’govcniments, hut it has not hitherto been 
sanctioned. It was propo.sed to give them an additional rupee after a certain 
number of years’ service, i.i) years 1 think. It was recommended strongly by Lord 
Combermere, and favourably received by the Bengal government, hut not acted on 
by tlic Court, from financial reasoiKS. 

i8ql. M’h.nt great .'idvantagc is contemplated by the Government in India from 
it r — To attach them moi’c.to the service. 

i8q->. Is there reason to suppose that the attachment of the sepoy to the English 
service is less strong now than it was formerly ?— I do not think there is. 

1893. In the last 13 or 14 years, have the sums paid in pensions to the native 
troops increased considerably ? — Very considerably since the Burmese war, and the 
late reductions in the army. 
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1 .Sjy4. Do you pension for disabilities contracted in the service? — Yes. 

i8<)5. And for wounds? — Yes. 

iS(jf), And for certain periods of service, after their completion? — Yes; Ido 
not know exactly the number of years at present fixed. I do not think in j^eneral 
much attention is paid to it ; but if they have served a certain number of years, 
and are at all weak and inelficient, they are pensioned. 

1807. Under what system arg your discharges carried on? — In Rengal, with 
the [larticulars of which I am be.st acquainted, I think a man is never refused his 
diseliarge if he asks for it. 

iSyS. Whether entitled to a pension or not? — If he is entitled to his pension 
lie gets it, but lie gets his discharge when he asks for it. 

1 S(|(). Y'ou give him his pension, if you have granted him his discharge at his own 
re(|ue,>tr - Not unless ho is well entitled to it, either by the peculiarity of his .ser- 
vic e, or by being worn out. If he is invalided, he receives the pension as a matter 
of course, and he can get his discharge without a pension at any time. 

\"our uicauing is, that a man can get his discharge at any time, but that 
he docs not get his pension unless he is certified to be disabled from further 
SCI vices by a medical board, or else he has passed an examination before general 
odicers, or proper authorities, that he is worn out and unfit for further services ? — 
Exactly. 

jijui. Do you know the number of pensioners ? — No, but I could easily supply 
;i return of them. 

iijoj. Do you pension them according to their ranks; is there a higher pension 
I'oi what we call non-commissioiicd ollicers? — There are commissioned oificers 
as wili as non-commissioned ollicers. They all receive pensions according to their 
ranks ; a soldier so much, a non-commissioned officer so much, a commissioned 
olhi'Or ^o much, in proportion to their previous pay. It is generally estimated at 
about one half of their previous pay. 

i()Oj. What are the arrangements with regard to the provisions when they are 
incajiahle of further service, for llic eoinmissioued ollicers of the native army? — 
.luht the same as the others, d hey are pensioned off, and allowed to draw theii 
jieiisious at their own villages, or wherever they please ; they reside where they 
jilease, and draw their pensions where they please. They generally choose to go 
back to their native villages. . 

ji)04. Did you ever make a calculation as to the average number of years 
service a native officer bad served before he claimed his pension ? — No, I never 
did. 

1 po.y. Do you ever do the same with the men ? — No; according to my experience, 
they used to bo men pretty well advanced in life for Indians ; they must have served 
between 30 and 40 years. 

Did you ever make that calculation with regard to Europeans, as to the 
number of years with a man under ordinary circum.stances ? — They have always 
served for stipulated times, and generally at the expiration of that period renewed 
for live years, and again from five years to five years, till they are worn out and die 
in the country, or arc invalided and sent home. 

1907. V\'ould you think 15 years a fair average servicer — Yes. 

1908. 
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1908. Do you think any reduction could be effected in the numbers of the 
Bombay or IMadras army ? — No doubt tliere might be. The Bombay aiul Madras 
governments have said they have more troops than they have occasimi for. 

1909. What branch of troops ? — 1 iindcmtand the infantry. 

1910. What, native or European? — Native infantry ; as 1 understood tlio Bonrhay 
government, tlicy offered to garrison or occupy some portion of the Deccan, wliicli 
was then occupied by the Madras troops. The Madras governinont were informed 
to that effect, but the Madras government said they did not wish to have their 
troops thrown back on tliem. In consetpicncc, the Bonjbay government ac(|iiiesced 
in keeping those troops at home; from that 1 infer they (iid not want them, that 
they were supernumerary. 

1911. Do you remember the name, of that part; was it not the southern 
Mahratta country ? — Yes. 

1912. What troops occupy it now? — Partly Bombay and partly Madras. 

1913. Is there nmre than one battalion of Madras troops? — 1 do not know that 
there is. . 

1914. Do you know the general number of troops composing those two armies, 
the Madras and Bombay?— Yes, there are .'iO battalions of native infantry at Madra.s, 
and 25 at Bombay. 

1913. (live it in round nunibers of each army separately? — I could calculate 
them ; 1 could not answer immediately offhand. 1 believe there is a Return on 
the table. There is a Return very nearly completed, showing the numberf! in each 
presidency for 40 years back ; it will be ready to be presented in a day or two. 

tpiti. Ihe number of troops, by a Return given in to the ('ommittee in 1830 
and i83t, at Madras, was b 1,1. 50, and at Bomlwy, 33,874, that is 04,000 in round 
numbers altogether ; do you think that number could be reduced to a considerable 
degree, and state by what means ? — I conclude, by the correspondence that passed 
from the Madras to the Bombay governments, it might at one of’ those presidoicies. 

1917. Has any reduction of the numbers of men taken place since that corres- 
pondence ? — 1 believe there has in the number of firelocks. 

t«)i8. Do you think that number of 94,000 could he further reduced at Madras 
and Bombay ? — I think that if the Bombay troops occupied all the territory lu'long- 
ing to Bombay, and sent back the Madras troops, the Bombay troops would be fully 
employed ; biiC there would be .supernumeraries at Madras. 

1919. There has been an idea entertained by several witnesses examined I)efore 

the Committee of uniting the armies of all the |)re.sidoncies under one Commander- 
in-chief ; would not sucli a jirocccding very materially ilimini.sh the imn)ber of staff' 
officers ? — I should think not ; there must be a commanding officer of the forces in 
each of the minor presidencies, and he must have the same staff" he has at present. 
1 think they could not do without a commanding officer of the fojces at each 
presidency. • 

1920. Surely the branch offices wouhl not give rise to so much labour as an office 

which was itself the head office, and conducted the whole details of governiuent ? 
— 1 presume the officer commanding at Madnts and Bombay must have a general 
and particular control over all officers and troops of his own establishment, because 
I gonccive it would be impossible for a Commander-in-chief in Bengal to super- 
*^£.1. — V. S 5 2 intend 
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I So EVIDENCE ox EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS; 

iiitond the regimental concerns of’ every officer of every regiment in tlic ('ompany’s 
service. 

iO‘2i. Y on are aware that is done at the head-quarters of the IJritish army, in 
a great niea.sureat tlie Horse Guards? — It might be done certainly; hut T should 
think it would be a vast load for a (Jommander-in-chief to undertake. In India he 
has all the Ordnance department. This is a separate branch here. 

What is the establishment of engineers in India? — There arc three bat- 
talions in Hengal, two at Madras, and two at Bombay, and there are iio officers in 
each ; that is 140 in all. 

i(r2,‘5. i’l'iiy arc the engineers in India in the charge of the barrack dcpai tment? 
— 'I'bey havi! been ordered to be put in the charge of it ; and they are introduced 
into it gradiiaily. l-’ormerly they were not. Formerly it was di.scrctionary with 
government to a])pnint any one they pleased to the barrack department, and the 
major part of i lie department was filled with officers of the line or artillery. When 
the C-'oui t of Directors increased the engineer establishment a few years ago, they 
dirceled they nhould be employed e.vclusivcly in the barrack department. By the 
barrack depai'tment, I mean the building ami repair of the barracks, not what is 
commonly called barrack-masters in England. 

ipiu. Have you many barrack establishments in India? — There arc very 
numerous cantonments, and some barracks dependent on each cantonment. The 
arrangement contemplated is nearly carried into execution. It was this ; that the 
wliolc eomitry under each presidency should he divided into districts corresponding 
will) the military (livi.sions and commands ; that one or more engineers should be 
ap])oiute(l to each district, and those engineers should have the charge of all the 
lau-raeks, military and civil buildings, roads and bridges, surveys, and every thing 
in that depurtm.'nt within the circle of their respective divisions. That is now 
))reUy iieaily executed. At Madras it has been always the custom, and is now 
adopted at Bengal and at Bombay. 

1 Now, for how many men have you barrack accommodation, are you at all 
aware, in India? -'The barracks, properly speaking, as they would he considered 
ill this country, are constructed only for Europeans. The native Indians, both 
cavalry and infantry, hut them.sclves. By barracks, I understand cover for 
Fairopeans. 'l iicrc is a barrack for every regiment. 

iq'jti. You do not know for what numbers? — There is one barrack for each 
rcgimi'iit. Sometimes there are barracks for two or three regiments at one station ; 
hut, generally speaking, there is seldom more than one European regiment at one 
station. 

ip-7. Do you at all know the annual expense of the works and repairs of the 
barracks ? — No, they have been very fluctuating ; they have been very much com- 
plai)ied of, and great endeavours made to reduce the expense of hate years ; but it 
lias bel li almost impracticable hitherto to bring them within a certain amount, for 
the troops have I’requently changed their positions, and new barracks have been 
built to accommodate them. 

i<)2S, Have you any average of the e.xpcnse per man in barracks occupied and 
barracks unoccupied? — No, 1 never saw such a calculation. Wc have no separate 
barrack department in India. There is no barruckmaster-gcneral. 

iq2q. It 
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1 Q2(). It is all under the Ordnance ? — It is <;cncrally under the direction of what 
' was the military board, so long as there was a military board, and j)artially under 
thequartennastcr-gcneral of the army. 

i()3(). Has the military board been lately abolished ? — At liombay it has. 

1931. 13 iit at Bengal ? — At Bengal it has been modilied. 

i()3i. State the modification? — Originally, the military boards at all the pre- 
sidencies consisted of the (’ommander-in-chief, adjutant-general, quartermaster- 
general, military auditor-general, commandant of artillery, and the chief engineer. 
Of late years the Bombay military board has been done away with altogether, and 
each ofliccr is mad? responsible for his own department. How that will operate 
we have not yet had an opportunity of seeing. In Bengal, Lord M'illiam Bentinek 
has made special appointments to the military hoard, and left out some of the great 
staff olfieers that used to form that board. He has left out the adjutant-general and 
quarterma.ster-general of the army, and in their place he has appointed two ollicers 
by selection, who are paid. 

'V'ho have no other duties but that military board ? — No. 

1934. So that you have now an efficient military board, which has no other duties 
to attend to but its own ? — 'I’hat is, two or three of the working members, as they 
are called, and who are paid, have nothing else to attend to. 

193,). Do you not consider that a very advantageous modification, as it prevents 
the secretary from performing the whole of the business himself, which it was 
generally understood he did? — 1 believe it may be attended with good results ; yet 
J never heard any complaints of the board at Madras, where the old establishment 
continues, nor have I reason to suppose it is inefficient there ; but then the Madras 
is not so large as the I.^ongal establishment. 

1936, Do you not think that officers who have no other immediate military 
duties to ])erform would perhaps constitute a much safer and better check on the 
expenditure of the army than the adjutant-general or quartermaster and other 
officers, who would probably be too nnich inclined to look to efficiency rather than 
economy ? — I think they would. The military auditor-general is expected to look 
to economy. 


Sabbatif 7" die y I prills, 1832. 

The Bight Hon. Sir Joii v Byng in the Chair. 

Colonel DAVID LEIGHTON, C. B., called in and examined. 

1937. IIow long have you been in the East-India Company’s service ? — Nearly 
3(i years. 

1931^- Under what presidency did you serve? — Bombay. 
tpSD' Have your services been confined to the presidency of Bombay? — Entirely. 
^,^1940. In what branch of the profession ?— The infantry. 
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i8j evidence on EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS; 

1041. How long is it since you left India? — Just 13 months. 

i(j4.2. AVlmt military situations have you held ? — I have commanded a regiment,* 
I have comuiande<l a brigade, I have commanded a division of the army, and I have 
been adjutant-general for nine years. 

. 1 (413. Be good enough to state to the Committee your opinion of the discipline, 
efficiency, and spirit of the native branch of the Indian anny ? — I consider that the 
discipline of the Bombay troops is in a very good state j they are very serviceable, 
in my opinion ; there is a very good spirit in them, a very soldicr-like spirit ; their 
equipments arc delicient, in my opinion. 

1944. In what respect do you consider the equipments dfcficient? — I should 
think that a certain proportion of bullocks for the artillery ought to be kept up 
constaJitly for them and the stoi’c department, and not be left to depend upon 
hired cattle upon occasions of emergency. 

lyq/v The foot artillery is entirely drawn by bullocks, is it not ? — It is. I think 
the native regiments ought to have a greater number of officers ; I think that every 
native regiment ought to have one lieutenant-colonel, two majors, a captain and 
a lieutenant, to each company, and two fur the regimental staff appointments of 
adjutant and (juartermaster ; also four ensigns, as at present. I think that the pay 
and allowances of an ensign are not sufficient, and that he cannot keep out of debt 
in an European regiment ; he receives 155 rupees a month in garrison, and I think 
ho cannot live for le.ss than 200 rupees a month. There are at least lo, perhaps 
I ", officers, of 28 years standing, of the rank of captain, on the Bombay establish- 
ment, and between 40 and r)‘> of upwards of 22 years standing. 

l()4(i. Are tliere u)iy other articles in the equipment in which you would recom- 
mend an alteration or an addition ? — Many of the muskets which are sent out from 
England are extremely bad, and so are many of the pouches and the belts ; they 
will not la.st more than one-third or one-half of the time that they ought to do. 
1 think that the saddles of the cavalry ought to he sent from Europe. 

J947. From whence arc tlijB arms supplied? — From England; they are sent out 
by the East-India Company. 

1 948. from whence are the accoutrements supplied ? — From England. Indents 
arc made out by the military board at Bombay for all descriptions of stores required 
annually, and forwarded to the Court of Directors in England. 

1949. Are the accoutrements purchased by the colonel of the regiment or by 
the East-India Company? — Nothing whatever is purchased by the colonel of the 
regiment ; every thing by the East-India Company. 

19.70. Would you think it advisable that all the military stores of every descrip- 
tion of one presidency .should be assimilated to those of the others? — There is not 
much difference, as far as my experience goes ; models of gun-carriages, store-carts, 
kc. were forwarded from Bombay to Calcutta a few years ago, with a view to assi- 
milation ; brass cannon arc cast at Cidcutta for the use of the artillery at the different 
presidencies. 

19,71. What is your opinion of forming the Company’s army into a Royal army? 
— T'hat is a (jucstion which requires a good deal of consideration ; but if the civil 
government is to remain in the hands of the Company, I should say that they 
should have idso the army. 

1952. What 
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l()52. What is your opinion of the armies of the throe presidencies being under 
the orders of the Commander-in-chief of India, with a commander at each presi- 
dency under him ? — T think that would be rather an improvement than otherwise, 
wdien armies on a large scale are to take the field against an European or powerful 
enemy ; but so far as concerns the internal i>oace of the country, perhaps it is ils 
well that the three armies should remain as they arc. 

1953. Is it your opinion that any practical reduction can be made in the officers 
on the staff*? — Not on the Bombay establishment ; the number of stations have 
been increased of late years, and that accounts for the increased number of staff- 
officers. ^ 

19.54. During the period of your holding command in that service, Jiave you 
always found the sepoys well attached to the Government, while attention lias been 
paid to tlieir religious and national feelings? — Yes; I never, in the course of niy 
service, knew' any dissatisfaction amongst the Bombay sepoys wliich was w^ortli 
speaking of; what occurred was from their being over-worked in carrying stores and 
provisions up ghauts (mountains), or such work, or about prize-money, or too great 
severity on the part of inexperienced commanding officcTs or adjutants ; but it 
never amounted to anything of consequence ; and I only remember four regi- 
ments at different periods complaining, and their complaints were setlUal by the 
senior olKcer in command. I think that every thing depends on the attachment the 
se[)()ys have to the European officers. 

1 955 * Attention to their wants and to their feelings is sure to create their attach- 
ment ? — Yes, it is ; a vast deal depends on little minute details, and attention to 
their prejudices, and a knowledge of their language. 

19,5(). Arc the natives partial to the service in general? — T tliink of late years 
•they have a little fallen off; I think, perhaps, 20 or 30 years ago they had more 
attachment to the service than they have now. 

H)37. Arc there any arrangements which you could recommend, wliich you think 
would augment the partiality of the natives to the service ? — V'es ; I rlihik itw'oiild 
have a very good effect to have a few more senior European officers than there are ; 
a native battalion or regiment never ought to be commainled by any one undei* tlie 
rank of a lleld-officcr ; and there ou^t to be ahvays several captains iirescnt : 
instead of which, I have known a battalion under the command of a subaltern of tw o 
or three years standing, which gave great dissatisfaction to the natives, and many 
instances of regiments being commanded for a long time by lieutenants and ^^unior 
captains. 

1958. That was commanded by an European subaltern, vvliilc there were senior 
native officers present? — Yes; a hoy of i() years of age and commissioned, will 
command any of them. I think it would be better for the service and for them- 

^ selves were cadets not sent to India before the age of 1 8. 

1959. Are you prepared to recommend any higher rank to native officers than at 
present? — No ; there was a rank established by Lord Hastings of soubahdar-major, 
which I think is the highest regimental rank that they ought to hold. 

19(10. Are there any distinctions or rewards you w'ould recommend to native 
officers by way of encouragement? — Yes ; they have sometimes had medals given to 
them. for particular services in the field, and likewise horses and palaiupiins, with an 
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allowance to keep them ; also grants of land depending upon circumstances, accord- 
ing to the particular seiTice they have performed, which 1 think highly proper. 
A regulation has been established at Rombay within the last few years, giving the 
command of hill forts to old native olTicers of long standing, wbich I think a very 
great encouragement to them, and the expense is very triiliiig. I beg leave to 
mention, that a regulation was promulgated in Rengal a few years ago, and followed 
at the other presidencies, declaring that, indess the sepoys could read aud^ write, and 
keep accounts, they would not have any claim to the ratdt of a non-commissioned 
ollicer, mdess in some particular instances of bravery in the Held : of this I highly 
disapprove. At lioinbay the regulation is only lo apply to xAen enlisted subse- 
quent to 1830 ; and I know' not what effect it may produce upon recruiting for the 
army. 

ipdi- Has that order been acted upon r — It had not been acted upon when I left 
Bombay, at least not to my knowledge. 

I y(i:2. Do the sons of native officers frequently now enlist into the service ? — Yes, 
they have always enlisted into the service; but a regulation jras published at 
Bombay within the last two or three years, to free them from corporal punishment ; 
they were not to come under exactly the sani'j laws as the other sepoys. 

Do you apjirove of that regulation? — I ilo not think it is likely to do 
any harm ; it must be gratifying to the feelings of those young men and of their 
fathers. 

iftti.p They got a small addition of ])ay also, did they not r- -Yes ; they did. 

Are the l''nropean olhcers attached to native corps always prepared with 
sufficient e<|nipage to take the lield-ou a sudden emergency ? -They are always so. 

I consider the allowance given monthly, for keeping up camp equipage, a better plan 
than to supply officers with tents from the stores, or to grant money to purchase • 
them, when ordered to take the field, as formerly. 

If there should be a sudden necessity for augmenting the Bombay army in 
India, .say .'5,000 men, could it be done in a short period of time r — IJeilaiidy ; 
.5,000 men could be raised for the Bombay army in six or ten months ; but I beg 
to remark, that formerly on the Bengal establishment, as I understood, the legi- 
ments were not only ke2)t comjiletc with recruits, but there were young men follow- 
ing the regiments ready to HU up any vacancies which might occur. But of late years 
the Bengal government objected to the Bomlwiy officers recruiting within their jiro- 
vincc.s ; there was an official letter .sent to Bombay when I was adjutant-general, 
in which it was stated that they could not keep their own army comjffete, and 
therefore they would not allow of recruiting for the Bombay army within the Bengal 
j)rovince.s. 

19H7. IIa.s the Bombay army received many recruits from the Bengal pro-j* 
vinccs? — Not of late years. In 182.5, number of what arc called Hindostaiieo,'. 
men were eidisted in the army, but they came from (ientral India chiefly, not from' 
the Coinjiany’s provinces ; they are not, 1 believe, so able-bodied men as those 
enlisted for the Bengal regiments; and as their families are not in the British pro- 
vinces, I cannot say whether they will have much attachment to the service. 

19()(S. For what {larticular jmrpose do yon consider the Bombay tmojis best 
adapted, for infantry, cavalry, or artillery ? — For infantry, I should say. 

i(jd9r‘'Arc 
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1 969. Are they in general good horsemen ? — ^Thc Bombay regiments of cavalry 
get their recruits from Central India or the province of Oude ; they are the 
same description of men as those in the Bengal native cavalry ; they are Hindoos 
chiefly. 

1970. Are they of sufficient strength and stamina for artillerymen? — Yes,, we 
have a regiment of golondauze at Bombay ; they were picked men, volunteers from 
the infantry originally; they were fonned in 1826. 

1971. ‘Do you consider them good artillerymen? — Yes, very good; and they 
save the Europeans from being detached in small bodies ; they stand the climate 
much better, and ^avc a great number of lives of Europeans. 

1972. Would it be, in your opinion, advisable that there should be an addition 
of pay given to the native troops after a certain period of service? — That would 
be a very excellent regulatioit, if the finances of the Government would admit 
of it. 

1973. Would it be possible, to enable the East -India Company to carry it into 
etfect, to give them less pay on their first enlistment ? — They cannot do with less 
pay ; I have made every inquiry into their expenses, and also into the exj)ensc.s of 
lieutenants and ensigns. 

1974. With respect to the horses you get for the Bombay army, are they of 
a good description ? — (Jf late years they have not been of sufticient bone ; they 
have been too small for Europeans. When the 17th dragoons went out to Bombay 
they were as well, if not better mounteil, I believe, than they had been in England ; 

I have heard some of their officers say so, but the description of horse which they 
got is not to be niet with now in large innnbcfs. 

1975. 'file horses are supplied by contract, are they not ?- • (Generally ; a rcgnla- 
lation was published in 1 830, permitting regimental commanding officers to ])ur- 
chasc horses for their regiments. 

1976. Have you any idea of the cxpen.se of a hoi’se by the time he is delivered 
over to a regiment? -There is a fixed price for native cavalry ; 1 think it is 4,v 
rupees, and for European cavalry and horse artillery, 575, or not more than boo at 
the utmost. 

1977. They are supplied by contract? — ^llje comniis.sary sometimes contracts for 
them. 

1978. What is the average nun^er of years’ service of a horse purchased? — 
If they are not of suflicient size and bohe, they will not serve above live or .six 
years ; while others, called the Kattywar horse, will last much longer ; some few 
horses which have served upwards of 1 3 years have been pointed out to me in the 
horse artdlcry. 

1979. Is it impossible to provide the whole artillery with that description of 
horse f — It is, at the price allowed ; the inhabitants of Kattywar do not breed that 
description of horse now in large numbers for sale ; but the lloinbay government of 
late years have sent Engli.sh and other horses of large bone into that and othci 
province.^, for the purpose of improving the breed of horses. 

1980. Vl'hat is the average service of a native soldier? — They arc considered as 
entitled to pension as worn out after 30 years, on the Bombay establishment, hut 
the average may not be above 20. 
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1 y8 1. The army in Bombay has been generally very healthy, has it not ? — Every 
where but in the province of (Juzerat, which is the most unhealthy country where 
Bombay troops are employed. 

lyS'i. Are there of necessity many detachments in that part of the country? — 
Yes, a good many ; about the period of collecting the revenue there are always 
detachments of native troops sent out, and that is generally the case throughout 
the Boml)ay territories. 

Had you the European troops under your orders? — Yes; I have had a 
regiment under my orders, and frequently small detachments. 

1984. What is the average number of deaths in an European,/cgiment, as com- 
pared with that of the native regiments? — It exceeds that of the native iiegiments 
very much. The casualties in a native regiment are very few, except in the pro- 
vince of Gu/erat : and the casualties in un Euro^iCan regiment arc not less than 
.'JO, and frc(pieutly 100, out of ()oo or 1,000 men annually. The 17th dragoons, 
when stationed at Kaira, lost a very large number of officers and men ; that .station 
was abolished as a station for European troops, in 1 827 ; the whole of the European 
ti'oojis, with the exception of one company or half a company of artillerymen, have 
been withdrawn from the province, or southern parts of Guzerat, on account of the 
unhealthincss of it. An European regiment has since been stationed at Deesa, on 
the northern frontier of (iuzerat, where the climate is reckoned good. 

KlS.*;. Are there a number of recruit boys to each native regiment r — There are 
30 to each native regiment. 

i()8(i. Do you consider that a good ejitablishment?— Yes, I do. 

iqSy. Do you consider forming the two European regiments of the Bombay 
establishment into two wings of one corps a good arrangement? — No ; quite the 
reverse. A better ])lan could not have lieen fallen upon to create dissention among 
the European officers. 

1088. In w'hat respect ?— They are living in the same barracks, dining at the 
same mess-table, and tho.so that were .senior on the old system will be frequently 
superseded by others doing duty in the same barracks with them, which can never 
be pleasing in a .service in which officers rise by .seniority. 

H)8y. Do you think that it would be beneheial to have the estoblishments and 
followers of the difTcreut armies of the three presidencies placed upon a footing that 
w'ould render them more equal on occasions of their meeting on general service? — 
I conceive that they ought to be all under .similar regulations. 

i()()0. Is it within your recollection what number of years the junior major- 
general upon the Bombay establishment has served ?--He must be about^yo years 
of age ; he went out in 1 784, and was then upwards of 20 years of agfo as I have 
been informed. I conceive that something ought to be done in regard wr advancing 
the promotion to all ranks. By the calculations made at the time when the regu- 
lations of lyqti were established, it was expected that every officer should attain the 
rank of captain in 1 3 years, and that of major, 1 think'j in 20 ; but now there are 
many of the captains who will not attain that rank for much longer. 

ipqi. What is your opinion of the operation of the regulation which promotes 
all officers to the ranlt of colonel in His Majesty’s service, on the promotion of any 
one lieutenant-colonel of the Company’s army, in any branch of the service, who 

may 
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may chance to supersede several of the Company’s officers in another branch ? — 
The rank of officers so superseded ought to be equalized with the King’s officers ; 
but according to the wording of the order lately sent out to India, tliat cannot be 
done. A lieutenant-colonel of the llombay cavalry got rapid promotion by the 
death of a colonel ; the King’s officers, in consequence of his attaining that rank 
quickly, had a right to be promoted to the same rank of colonel, while otliers of the 
C’ompany’s service, senior to the King's officers, would be superseded by them ; but 
that might be easily obviated by giving temporary brevet rank to the Company’s 
officers so superseded, to equalize the whole. 

J ()0-2. In the present situation of the army, do yon see any jn-ospect of an officer 
attaining* the rank of major-general when he is fit for service ? -None whatever; 
the prospect is beyond the probable duration of life. 1 tlo not suppose there was 
ever such a thing known as an^rmy of 3.';o,oo() men without a general officer fit 
tor field-service from age, which will soon be the case. 

I Of);]. What is your opinion of the artillery branch of the service at Bombay? — 
1 think it is very ellicicnt in both European and native branches. 

i()94. What is your opinion of the cavalry branch of the service at Bombay? — 
I am no great judge of the cavalry branch of the service ; they are very smart on 
parade ; a native soldier rides much lighter than an European. 

Is there any other alteration or addition you would recommend to lie 
adopted to improve the efficiency of the army ?— None occurs to me at present. 

Major-dcneral Sir ClI.ARI.h'S 1 )ALBI.V(' called in and eKamined. 

1 ()()(). ^"oe have served in India, have you not 'f - Nearly three years under the 
presidency of Bombay. I had the command of the northern districts of fiuzerat. 

lupj. 't on had a great deal of native cavalry under your care, had yon not? — 
1 was inspector of the Bombay cavalry and horst; artillery, and had for some weeks 
two of the throe regiments of native cavalry under my immediate command for 
drill in brigade with the 4th dragoons. I also insjiected the 3d regiment and all 
the horse artillery. 

Having had the native cavalry under your care for drill, what is your 
opinion respecting their clliciency as cavalry in the field ?~My opinion of them is 
exceedingly good ; certainly not to jic compared with a King’s regiment ; inferior 
in point of physical force; not so substanlially mounted, and certainly not .so well 
rfjipointed, because they are appointed under dilferent regulations. 

1099. j;lave the goodness to state any deficiency of appointments which you 
particularl^^noticed r — I particularly noticed the whole; I should imagine they 
were provided by contract, and from my knowleilgc ol‘ cavalry e(|uipment, 1 should 
• say, that under proper management by inspectors in this country, and employing 
proper people, a better desjriptioti of saddlery generally might be obtainetl ; ]>ro- 
l)ably ajso {but that inay be mere matter of opinion) there might be some improve- 
j merit in the mode of the equipment, but certainly in the quality. '1 he sabres are 
also of an inferior description. 

200'.). Have you ever inspected a regiment of cavalry after if march? — Not much 
after long marches. 
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200 1 . You cannot spoak to the number of sore backs ? — No ; I)ut a reply to that 
fjuestion would re(|uire a good deal of consideration ; they are very light men ; 

1 should put the weight of a King’s cavalry soldier personally (taking my own regi- 
ment) at between eleven and twelve stone each man ; I do not think that I should 
rate a native cavalry soldier at much above nine ; that makes a great difference. 

2002. Are the equipments and accoutrements projiortionably lighter f — The 
native cavalry are lighter in their accoutrements and in their personal equipment. 

2oo;3. What do you consider the average weight of a King’s trooper oh a march, 
that a horse carries ? — Two hundred and fifty pounds, between 1 7 and 1 8 stone. 

2004. At what do you consider a native cavalryman on his^horse ? — Certainly 
from three to four stone less. 

2005. Arc the natives expert horsemen ? — I had no reason at all to find fault 
with them as horsemen ; 1 should not say' that they rode like the British cavalry in 
Bombay. 1 do not know whether it is now continued, but when 1 went out to 
Bombay I took a very considerable proportion of non-commissioned officers who 
had gone through the riding-school instruction, as assistants at the riding-school ; 
and under Lieut.-General Sir Charles Colville’s command there was a riding 
c.stablishraeut for the instruction of the native cavalry, conducted at the hcad- 
quarters of the 4th dragoons, (which regiment I commanded,) and which is one 
reason which led considerably to the improvement of the riding of the native 
cavalry ; and 1 should say, though not so expert as the British cavalry, that they 
were very good horsemen. During the three weeks 1 had the command of two 
regiments in^brigade with the 4th dragoons, 1 found the native cavalry acquire their 
field exercises and duties with considerable quickness, both as referring to the native 
officers and to ICuropean officers as well as the troops. 

20o('). Did the native troops look equally well after their hor.scs with British 
soldiers ? — 1 should say, their system of grooming their horses was not carried to so 
higli a pitch ; but our horses were under cover at the time, and theirs were not. 

2007. Do you think that depends upon their horses being under cover or not ? — 

1 can venture to give a decided opinion upon that point. 1 <lo not think it is of 
any ('real consequence the horses being under cover, and I will mention why 1 give 
that opinion : at Kaira, where I commanded, there was an admirable barrack for 
the King’s regiment of cavalry, and they were all under cover. In the same 
cantonment (at least I may call it the same cantonment, on the opposite side of the 
river) was a troop of horse artillery, and their horses were not under cover, and 
1 do not think that cither in the appearance or in the condition there was anything 
{larticularly to induce me to recommend horses being placed under covijr, except 
when it can be done with convenience. I consider it of more consequence to the 
men ( luiropeans), as preserving them from the sun during their stable duties. 

2008. Were the corps you had in brigade with you newly raised, or old regiments - 
of cavalry ? — 'Fhcy had been raised, if my memory serves me, two of the regiments 
about four or five years, and one of the regiments about three or four years ; but 
1 considered them perfectly formed. 

2uoq. Is the description of horses good which is obtained in the Bombay 
presidency for the artillery and cavalry ? — My opinion is, that the Bombay cavalry 
and horse artillery ought to be decidedly the best mounted of any in India. My 

reasons 
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reasons are these ! that Bombay is peculiarly well placed for the mounting of troops ; “ ~~ 

it is contiguous to the Gulf of Persia, and close to the province of Kattywar. ^ A pru 1 S3.. 

I conceive, from my observation, when I took up the horses of the 1 7th dragoons Miijov-c.enural 

in the year >822, and judging from the description and appearance of many old Siri'hivlrx Dalkoi, 

horses that were then 16, 17, and 18 years old, that some eight or nine years bef'qre 

that period the 1 7th dragoons was perhaps the best mounted regiment pi the world : 

they had been mounted upon two descriptions of horses, partly from the province of 

Kattywar" which I found to be a most admirable horse, purchased previous to the 

famine of 1813 or 1814, when that breed was very much broken up, by reason of 

the general want gf grass and forage in that province ; subsequent to that the 

Kattywar horses were not to be had in such numbers, or of such good quality. 

The 17th dragoons had also been partly mounted on the Persian hor.se, not the 
Arab. 'I'hc indifferent Persiari is a sad *brutc, but the good I’crsian I hold to be 
as desirable a horse for the horse artillery and the cavalry as any in the world, and 
they were bought by two men, whom 1 did not know personally, but I know by 
character from their initials branded upon the horses which they bought for the 
service in Bombay ; their names were Rome and Lindsay, and must have been men 
of extraordinary good judgment with regard to horses, for they purchased them of 
the very best description, the former officer at the presidency, the latter in Persia ; 
and 1 conceive that if the same means were taken to send equal judges to Persia, 
that the same horse might still be obtained, supposing the breed not to have been 
deteriorated, which I do not know that it has. The King’s regiment of cavalry 
and the horse artillery receive no Arabs, by reason of their small size, but the Arab is 
an excellent horse for the native cavalry, and as 1 said before, ought to be produced 
in Bombay of the best description. So that there is the Kattywar horse and the 
I’ersian horse for the King’s regiment and horse artillery, and the Arab horse for 
the native cavalry. The Bombay mounted troops ought to be the best mounted 
in India. U]>on this very important subject I wish to add, that the Arab horses sent 
from the Gulf for the native cavalry, were not unifcrmly pprcluised of a desirable 
description : very many were purcha.sed at seven years old and upwards, of a stumpy, 
inactive sort, wholly unfit for cavalry purpose.s, and after they had tJotte sojnn work. 

Horses at four years old, or even a few months younger, are of the best age for 
cavalry regiments, and it is presumed that if purchased us raw colts at that age, they 
may be procurexi of a much better cajte, and at as low a price as horses of an inferior 
caste at six or seven years old. 

2010. Have the King’s cavalry any preference of the horses when they arrive ?--- 
'L'he manner in which the horses are selected in India i.*; by a committee ; 1 have no 
doubt the committee when they are appointed do their best, and that they select 
horses according to the best of their judgment ; but 1 need not mention to this 
' Committee that we do not all judge of horses alike ; arid 1 should say that one such 
man as Lind.say or Rome to select horses in the original purchase, was worth more 
than any committee which could be appointed after the arrival of horses in Bombay. 

The horses for the King's regiment arc also selected and approved by the committee, 
but there is a very little interference between the two services, for the King’s regi- 
ment received no Arab horses, whilst the native cavalry are almost exclusively 
iifl||pted upon horses of that breed. 
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2011. Can you inform the Committee what is the expense of horses when deli- 
vered over for the service in Bombay?— It has varied, 1 believe, from 350 rupees to 
.550. 1 believe upon some few occasions to 650 ; but 1 should say, taking the 

. general average, from 450 to 500 rupees. 

^ 2012. What is the general average of time that a horse in India will last in the 
service ? — According to his shape and make ; a bad horse will last a very few years ; 
a well-shaped horse (of which there were many proofs in the horses of the 
17th dragoons, of which I took possession) will last from 12 to 15 years and 
upwards. If Persian horses, of the quality to which I allude, could be obtained at 
any fair price, they would amply repay the pains taken to proewre them ; they are 
far more tractable, better shaped, and I think better calculated to stand work, than 
the generality of horses tiorv to be procured from Kattyvvar. 

20 1 3. VV’hat is your opinion of the best mode of mounting the cavalry in India ? — 
The Kattywar horses probably by contract ; but hoi’scs from the Gulf should be 
procured by persons sent to purchase them in Persia and in Arabia. 

2014. Do you think, in corps stationed near the market of Bombay, or in pro- 
vinces contiguous to the breeding cotintries, that having a fixed liberal price, and 
allowing the commandants to receive horses from the dealers with pi’ompt payment 
at that price, is not a .system calculated to mount regiments efficiently, as it gives 
more money to the horse breeder, and as the market is sure to come to the demand ? 
— ^I am decidedly of opinion any arrangement of that kind must be most advantage- 
ous, but whether it would be able entirely to meet the demand is a matter of great 
doubt ; and 1 must observe upon this |)oint, that there arc three or four great 
hor.se-dealers in Kattywar, whose iijflucncc throughout the province is so complete 
amongst the snuvll or inferior breeders of horses, that the latter are in a great mea- 
sure deterred from bringing indmduallij their horses into the market. 

2015. (hm you give an average of the number of years a dragoon horse will last 
in India?— I think any answer on that point would be exceedingly vague, when 
horses are not well chosen ; the j)art of a horse which I am most particular about, 
is in India apt to be weak, which is the fore legs. 

2oi(). Have you made any estimate of the number of casualties in respect of the 
men in a King’s regiment of cavalry, as compared with a native regiment of 
cavalry? — I unfortunately commanded in the most unhealthy district perhaps in 
India, which was at Kaira in (iuzerat; iptd in less than three years that 
1 commanded at Kaira, 1 burled nearly half the King's regiment and 1 2 otlicers. 
'I’he loss in the 4th dragoons, while 1 was at Kaira, was exactly at the rate of 1 (i per 
cent, per annum ; the men and the officer.^ together as nearly as possible in the 
same projmrtion ; they were subsequently removed from a most unhealthy di.strict to 
the most healthy, which was Poonah ; and they have not lost a single officer in seven 
yeans, except one surgeon ; and, instead of having, when they movc<l from Kaira, 
little more than 100 men effective to march with (>oo horses, they had on the 31st 
of June last year only 35 men invalids out of 673 present, and not a single officer 
upon the sick list. At the time that the 4th dragoons w'ere losing at the rate of 
lit per cent, per annum in Kaira, the 47th British regiment at Poonah lost only 
two per annum out of every 104 men, which was less than two per cent. I ca ngst 
speak to the average deaths in a regiment of native cavalry ; but I conceive 
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(leaths to be very slight, except where there may be visitations of cholera ; we lost ; — 

very few Europeans % cholera while I was at Kaira. " ApnljS.t;. 

2017. Did the situation of Kaira affect the natives in any degree? — It did not Majoi-tuiuiai 
materially affect the native troops ; but during the unhealthy season at Kaira (there sirCftnrirs DalNnc 
was an unhealthy season, from intense heat, preceding the monsoon, and then an 

unhealthy season Irotu flood after the monsoon, which was owing to Ciuzerat being 
a low, rich, flat country, where there- was a great deal of superabundant vegetation 
to get rid of, and a good deal of surface water to be absorbed) the natives were 
unhealthy in a greater proportion than usual, but not in the same proportion as the 
European troops. ^ 

2018. Are the native troops in general temperate? — They are generally tem- 
perate ; but I think that habits of intoxication increased upon them duriiig the 
]>eriod I was in India ; that they were gettang more addicted to spirituous liquors. 

2019. 'J'hey are more temperate than Europeans? — Unquestionably. 

2020. Do they take a considerable quantity of opium r — Some of them do, but 
I speak of spirituous liquors ; I speak with great authority iqmn that subject, from 
looking to the cOurts-martial which occurred in India on the native as well as the 
llritish ofllcers. 

2021. Has opium the Siime effect of occasioning want of discipline? — I cannot 
speak to that. 

2022. What is the least proportion you would recommend of native cavalry, 
mixed with European cavalry, for service in the held 1 — I am at a loss to answer 
that question ; so much must depend upon the service, and the object which is in 
view. 

2023. Ai'c the hospitals in India well attended to ? — 'That embraces a subject 

which has occupied a good deal of my consideration. I had opportunities of seeing 
a great deal of the hospitals in India, and I should say, indeed, it would be great 
injustice to the medical department of India altogether, at least of Bombay, of 
which [ speak, if I did uot say that the medical department was exceedingly well 
conducted, and that all the medical officers, not only those attached to the King's 
service, but the superior oflicers, and the officers of middling rank in the medical 
department generally, were men of excellent education and service, and that every 
thing was conducted upon an admirable footing; that they were always looking out 
for improvement,, and that every thing was conducted remarkably well. Upon that 
subject I should like to say a few words more ; I do it with a view to the service at 
large, and to what I conceive to be the good of our Indian establishment. The 
medical oflicers in Bombay were under a considerable alarm at the time I left it, 
and I believe that alarm has not been quite allayed since I came away, by reason 
of several altcrafions made in their allowances. At a former period (some 15 or 
16 years ago), the allowances to surgeons of regiments in India were very great ; 
they had to find all the materials of the hospital. 'I hat arrangement was the first 
alteration that took place, add if 1 were to give my opinion, I should say, with 
advantage ; it ccrtaitily was not altered with a view to economy to the East-India 
Company, because I believe the expense was increased; I should say that alteration, 
though it took a great deal from the pockets of the surgeons, particularly those in 
cImbs of European corps, was to the advantage of the service at large. But what 
" I wish 
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Z~ 7 ~ 7 ^„ ^ "'*‘'*^* speak of, as having created alarm amongst the medical ofHccrs, is, the 

, p^i 30. deductions from and clippings of allowances at subsequent periods. Having stated 
iMajor-Ccncral that I consider the medical department in the year 1 824 (when I left India) to 
Sir C/iar.'rs p, tibiae, have been exceedingly well conducted, I am apprehensive that if the medical 
officers in India should entertain anything like mistrust as to the pay and allow- 
ahees which have hitherto been granted to them, the same description of men may 
not be induced to go out to India, who have been induced to go out for the last 
12 or 14 years, and who have brought the medical department to the Very highly 
creditable state which it now enjoys ; and I need not say, that the introduction to 
India of medical officers of inferior education would lead to consequences highly 
prejudicial to the service at large, and at times uiaterially affect the efficiency of the 
Indian army. Upon this highly important subject I may add, that no officer in any 
military service can possibly be exposed ^to the same continued fatigue and risk, as 
frequently fails to the medical officer who has charge of an European corps in India ; 
and 1 believe it will be found that medical officers die in India in the proportion of 
at least two to one, perhaps I shall be nearer the mark if I say in the proportion 
of three to one, as compared with officers of any other rank or' calling. In less 
than 10 years, the 4th dragoons (King’s) have buried three full surgeons in India, 
besides another surgeon, who having had charge of the regiment for a time, came 
home with impaired health, and died in England. Altogether, I can scarcely con- 
template a point of more importance to the welfare and efficiency of the Indian 
army, than that of affording due encouragement and remuneration to, and of 
keeping perfect faith with, the medical officers of all ranks employed in that 
country. 

2024. Do you consider the natives in general attached to the service r — Every 
thing which I saw induced me to believe they were perfectly so. 

202.';. Do you consider the military service popular with the natives of India?-— 
Certainly. 

202b. Do you consider that the pay and allowances of the (.’ompany's officers 
are sufficieut for them to live the same as in other quarters of the world? — My 
belief is, that the pay of the en.sign and lieutenant in the Company’s service is the 
very smallest upon which an officer can possibly maintain himself. 

2027. With respect to the expense of stioeing the cavalry, in what manner is that 
performed ; is it by contract? — The shoeing is the same as in thorKing's regiments 
in this country ; by allowance to the troop farriers j and the farrier works or em- 
ploys work people, partly one and partly the other. In .some parts of India the hind 
shoes are not put on during the rainy season ; in Guzerat, where I commanded, 
we had no, s|ioc.s during the rainy season, which was for the benefit of the horse, 
because it allowed the foot to expand and to recover its natural shape during three 
months of the year. 

2028. During that period is the same allowance continued ? — It is continued; 
at this period the whole of the store shoes are put in order, and completed in the’^ 
event of a march ; and the expense at other times is often very niuch beyond 
allowance. 


2029. Are the cavalry equally well shod in India as at home? — There is iK) 
reason why they should not, at all seasons when required to be shod. ^ 

2o3orArc 
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20.J0. Arc* they .shot! in the same manner as the Kinjf's cavalry regiments ‘ — It 
IS a ditterent sort of shoe ; it is beat out of cold iron, without fire. 

1 . Do you consider that e<|ually effective for the horse ? — More so ; the shoe 
is harder, the trouble also is greater ; and this work is executed by uatives only. 

You stated that the Hritish cavalry horses are in better condition than tjie 
native ; do the privates in IJis Majesty's cavalry dress their own liorses, and is 
the system adopted iti respect to the treatment «)f horses different in the two 
services? — In Hoinbay, the Kings troops clean and take care of their horses the 
same as they do in England, because they have only one horse-keeper to every three 
horses ; whereas in^llengal they have one horse-keeper for every horse. 

^ Jtrj Is the reason for that difference in the establishment on account of the 
warmth of the climate in iiengal? — 1 conceive it is in consecpience of an entirely 
ditl'crent arrangement; certainly not on atcount of the warmth of climate, because 
the thermometer for seven months at Kaira, 1 believe, is considerably higher than 
in almost any part of liengal. 

2034. Does the rainy season prejudicially affect horses while not undercover? — 
I should say geiiOrally not; the Kattywar horse is subject to a })eculiar tlisease, called 
the bisottee, wliich precedes or accompanies the period ol the monsoon ; but I 
never saw many other horses attacked. The disease breaks out in large greasy spots 
over dillerent parts of the head, body and limbs. 

203.). \\ hat is the size of the Kattywar horses? — I'he average of the Kattywar 
horses of the 4th dragoons was 14 hands three inches and a half. 

203t). Do you ha])pen to be acquainted with the system of breeding in the pro- 
vince of Kattywar ? — 1 have been in the province; the system is, endeavouring to 
breed iVoni the best mares : they are very particular in their stallions : there are per- 
^ sons w ho devote considerable time and ])roperty to the breeding of horses ; they arc 
exceedingly particular about their mares. 

2037. Ilow is the size ol' the Persian horse as compared with the Kattywar? — 
Uathcr less; on the average about 14 hands three inches, of the best description. 
The Aral) horse is from about 14 hands one inch to 14 hamls two inches. 

2038. Arc the Kattywar iiorses very tractable?-— No, very apt to be unruly; the 
Arab very docile and good-tempered ; the better Persian much the same. 

2034- Do yon conceive that .vir. liomf and Mr. Lindsay had particular facilities 
for jn-ocuriiig huj'ses in Persia ? — I conceive their facilities in pureliasing good horses 
rested upon their own good judgment. There are .some particidar circumstanees 
with regard to the diseases of horses in India. I .scarcely ever saw a contracted heel 
in the liorses of the 4th dragoons ; I rarely knew a horse go broken-windeil ; blind- 
ness was very rare, except with the worm in the eye, w Inch is a peeptiar disease ; 
the woi’in forms in the eye and gets alive ; a sort of bag of water collects’, and when 
that is ])unctui'eil with judgment, the worm comes out, and the chances arc then 
very much in favour of the eye recovering its sight ; but if the worm does not come 
‘ out with the rush of water, it is impossible to get It ai'tcrwards ; inffainmation then 
^sues, and the eye is almost sure to be lost. 'I'hei'o is another circumstance that 
’ peculiarly struck me with regard to diseases of horses in India. 1 am convinced the 
glanders are nothing like so contagious as in this country : my reason is this, that if 
you go to the dealer’s stables in Bombay, generally called the bomb-proof stables, 
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you may see there from 100 to 150 horses, and the chances are that some one, 
two, four, or perhaps half-a>dozen of these horses are labouring under the glanders. 
Moreover, when I inspected the 3d light cavalry at Poonah in 1823 , 1 discovered six 
horses of the regiment in the most virulent stage of glanders, so bad that I am con- 
vinced in a European regiment in this country they would have infected the whole 
regiment, I have seen horses come up to join a regiment, 20 or 30 at a time, and 
before they arrived at it some two or three would put on the appearance of glanders; 
in their way up the same nose-bags were common to all, and yet the infection has 
spread in a very slight degree in comparison to that which might be expected, or to 
what would inevitably have been the case in this country. , 

2040. 'fo what do you attribute the circumstance that contracted feet arc less 
common in India than in I'higland ? — To many circumstances : one is, that during 
part of the year, especially in sandy districts, or when not actively employed, you 
may dispense with the shoe altogether during the monsoon ; the natural state and 
shape of the foot then recovers itself: another is, that there are very lew 
hard roads. 

2041. Are you much subject to corns in horses’ feet in India? — Very little, be- 
cause I conceive corns are produced by improper shoeing, and the state of the foot 
arising therefrom. 


Limee, 9 " die Aprili% 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir .John Byng in the Chair. 

JAMES COSMO MELVILL, Esq. called in and examined. 

2042. What is your situation ? — I am Auditor to the East-India Company. 

2043. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of the Indian anny in 
1814?— £.8,o2{),6f)r). This is the gross charge, exclusive of suras expended in 
England on account of the Indian army, wlych upon an average, .since 1814, may 
be computed at 1,000,000/. sterling a year. 

2044. That will make the total expense somewhere about 9,000,000/.? — Yes, 
it will. 

204.'',. Will you have the goodness to give, in round numbers, the cost of the 
armies at each presidency, always excluding the sum paid for pensions in England r 
— £. 3,500,006, Bengal ; 3,200,000/., Madras ; 1,300,000/., Bombay; be-sides this 
the military force at St. Helena cost (>6,000/. 

2046. Can you at all inform the Committee what the gross numbers were in 
those years? — In 1814 they api>ear to have been 193,056 men, viz. 84,10(1 Bengal; 
77,274, Madras; 31,676, Bombay. 

2047. Was that a perfect time of peace in India? — Not in 1814 ; the Nepaul 
war then prevailed. 

2048. Were 
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2048. Were the preparations for the Ncpaul war then just connnencingr — Yes, 
just conimencing. 

2049. Should you say that establishment was a fair peace establishment for 
India r-— I should say that the year 1813 would furnish u better datum for a peace 
establishment than 1814, in conse(]uence of the prciKiration for the Ncpaul war in 
the latter period. 

2050. When was the Nepaul war concluded r — The treaty of peace was, I think, 
in 1815. ’ 

2051. Will you have the goodness to state the expenditure of the army in the 
year 1 S15 ? — £.9,5^0,000. 

2052. Exclusive always of the home payments and St. Helena r — I include 
St. Helena, but it is exclusive of the home payments.- 

2053. Are you at all aware of the nttrober of that period ? — 207,867 for the 
three presidencies. 

2054. Was not the year 1819 at the period of the conclusion of the I’iiularec 
war ? — The war had terminated, but a great part of the war expenditure was 
brought to account so late as 1 820-21 . There was a great reduction in the military 
expense in 1821-22 and 1822-23, which were years of peace. 

20.5.';. What was the expenditure of the array in 1821 ? — £.9,350,000 in 1821, 
and 9,000,000/. in 1822, exclusive of home payments. 

2o5(). In 1821 India was in a state of profound peace, the Pindarec war being 
conclmled ?— Yes. 

2057. In 1825 will you have the goodness to state the expense of the Indian 
army ? — £. 1 3,700,000. 

2058. Do you know the number in that year? — 296,538. 

2059. What was the expense of the Indian army in 1827? — >^27, 
1 2,200,000 1 . 

2o()0. Always exclusive of the payments in England? — Always. 

2061. What was.thc number of men at that period? — 275,786. 

2062. ^Vas not 1827 the period of the Burmese war? — The Burmese war had 
concluded in 1 827, but the expense continued for some time after. 

2063. In 1 830 what was the expenditure in the three presidencie.s ? — I have not 
any statement of the expense for a later period than 1828-29, which is the last year 
for which the Parliamentary accounts have been made up. In the month of May 
the accounts for 1829-30 will be presented, but they are not yet completed. 

2064. What is the charge in the latest period that you have made it up ? — 
£.10,341,000. 

2065. What do you then consider, in point of ex^iense, as a fair average peace 
establishment for India ; have you ever given your attention to that subject ? — I do 
not feel myself competent to give any opinion upon the amount of military force 
which should be maintained : mine is a department of finance. 

2066. What sum should you say that the Indian government could afford to 
spend on its army, as compared with its revenue? — ^The Court, in revising the finances 
of India, with a view to bring the expense within the income, directed the Indian 
government to take the year 1 823-24 as the proper standard j the expense in that 
year was 9,200,000/. 
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2067. Including pensions? — Exclusive of payments in England. 

206 S. Then that would bring the expenditure of the Indian army up to 
10,000,000/.? — Adding the home expense. 

20(39. ^^^hat is the average expenditure upon the Indian army since tlie year 
1814, as far as the accounts are made up? — The average expenditure in India of 
the Indian army is 10,200,000 /., to which is still to be added the home payments. 

2070. So that taking the average of peace and war since 1814, at 1 1,000,000/., 
and the average sum which the Directors considered ought to be exj 3 emled on 
a peace establishment, the whole period, comprising periods of peace and war, has 
only exceeded the estimate of a peace establishment by 1,000,0,00/.? — Yes. 

2071. Has your attention been much turned to the subject of the additions 
made necessarily to the Indian army in time of war? — Merely in point of expense. 

2072. .\.s to the more economical orhnore expensive mode of effecting those 
additions.^ — I have some comparative statements of the expense of the different 
In-.inohes of the army ; but propositions which may have been made for revised 
establishments, and which have not been adopted, have not come under my notice. 

2073. How was the adilition made to the Indian army in 1814, when the pre- 
parations for the Nepaul war were commenced? — 'That appertains to the department 
of the Military Secretary. 

2074. Did the manner of making tho.se additions ever come before you in your 
office, as to which mode of increasing the establishment of the army was (he more 
economical ? — No, it did not. 

2()7,> What was the expense of the staff' in 1814, at each of the three presi- 
dencies? — In Bengal it was 182,268/.; at Madras 178,598/.; at Bombay the 
accounts for that jieriod did not ilistinguish the staff from tiie other exjicnditure ; 
they do now ; 1 can state it for any period after 1818. 

2076. In the yOcU 1819, what w'as the expense of the .staff'? — £.246,000/. in 
Bengal ; 1 S8,ooo /. at Madras ; 38,000 /. at Bombay : total, 473,000/, 

2077. In 1821, what was the expense of the staff? — £’. 2i7,(»oo at Bengal; 
i(i.S,ooo/. at Madras; .55, otto/, at Bombay. 

2078. In 1826, what was the expense? — £.273,000 Bengal; 180,000 Madras; 

1 72,700 /. Bombay. 

2079. In 1829 what was it? —£.247,000 Bengal ; 179,000/. Madras; 165,000/. 
I Sombay. 

2v)8o. Do you know the mimbcr of separate commands in 1814 ? — 1 can eadly 
furnish a Return, but I have not one with me. 

2081. What were the number of local corps in 1814? — I am not prepared with 
statements of the local corps ; but such statements have been called for, and will 
shortly be laid before this Committee. 

2082. What is the expense of the local corps?— That is not particularised in the 
statements which I have with me ; it can cjvsily be returned, if the Committee please 
to call for it. 

2083. Will you have the goodness to state the comparative expense of an Euro- 
pean regiment of cavalry, an European regiment of infantry, a battalion of artillery 
and a battalion of engineers? — A regiment of cavalry, European, consisting of 
eight troops, supposing it to be complete, officers and men, 756, including the 

whole 
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whole expenditure, whether in England or in India, and the proportion of the 
fiOjOOo /. a year, which the Company pay as a commutation for pensions, costs 
73,788 /. Perhaps 1 ought here to remind the Committee that all the sums stated 
in sterling are at the high rate of exchange prescribed by the Hoard. 

2084. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of a battalion of Euro- 
pean infantry? — A regiment of infantry, consisting of i o com])anies, supposing'it 
to be complete, officers and men, 844, a King’s regiment, ,'')>)74.') I - ; a Company’s 
European regiment, consisting of eight companies, and the officers and nuni, 7S 3, 
46,500 /. 

20S5. What is ^le expense of a battalion of artillc'ry A battalion ol' fool 
artillery, consisting of four companies, 570, officers and men, supposing it i.o !>c 
complete, 35,132/. 

2086. A brigade of horse artillery? — j\ brigade of horse artillery, consisting ol 
three European and one native troops. 510, officers and nicn, ai),55(') /. 

2087. What is the expense of a battalion of pioneers at each presidency r' — 'fhat 
is not distinguished; a battalion of sappers and miners, consisting of six compa- 
nies, of 835, officers and men, costs 20,()8o/. per annum. 

2088. Will you have the goodness to sbitc the total expense of your cngittct'r 
eslablislnnent, and your pioneer establishment at the three presidencies r — The tot il 
of engineers and pioneers is 1 60,000 /. 

2 o 8<>. What number do they consist of? --1 have not any statement in detail ol 
the stremgth of the anny. 

2ui)(>. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of a native regiment ol 
cavalry, of a native regiment of infantry, and ot a native battalion ol’ artillery ? — 
A regiment of native cavalry, consisting of six troops, 554, olliccrs and men, siip- 
, posing it to be complete, 35,784/. A regiment of native infantry, consisting of 
eight companies, 792, officers and men, 24,492/. A battalion of golundaiize, 
roirsisting of eight companies, 1,090, officers and men, 31,500/. 

2091. Have you a Return of the pay of the different corps of the ai inies at the 
three presidencies of Uengal, Madras, and Honiliay ? — The following is a Compa- 
rative Statement of the pay to the Company's native troops at the three presidencies, 
Hengal, Madras, and llombay. 
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2092. Will you inform the Committee regarding the rates of exchange at which 
the officers and men of His Majesty’s corps in India are paid, and whether the 
difference of such exchange has ever been a subject of discussion, or of public com- 
plaint? — With respect to officers, the arrangement made with the King’s (iovcrii- 
ment has always been that they should receive as much in the whole as a Company’s 
officer of corresponding rank receives. The excess beyond King’s pay, whatever 
may be the rate of exchange, is regarded as Company’s allowances. With resjK'ct 
to the men, when the question of remitting their pay arose, the Company have given 
to the soldier the old rate of 2 s. 6 J. the rupee. 

2093. Are you gware that in the payment of the soldier in India, his pay is 
given to him at a lower rsite than the actual exchange ; than 2 .v. (i d. ? — It is given 
to him in India at 2^. 6</., and when the question of exchange arose, as to 
remitting any portion of his pay, then hesgot the ‘ZS. Gd. in this country. 

2094. Have you ever known any discussion or any complaint made upon this 
subject, of an official character r — I am not aware that there has been such discus- 
sion or complaint. 

209,'). 'I’he statement that was made to the Committee was, that when the 
soldier’s account was made out, he was credited with his pay at Zs. Gd., and that 
he was debited w'ith his allowance at another rate of exchange ; is that so ? — I have 
never heard of such a custom. 

2()9(). If an officer of His Majesty’s service dies in India, is not the produce of 
his estate or effects remitted at the exchange of 24’. Gd. the rupee? — No; the 
family remittance money, which consists of deductions from the pay of non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, intended for the use of their families in England, 
is remitted at that rate. 

2097. What was the expense of irregular cavalry in 1814? — I have the total 
expense of the cavalry ; the irregular cavalry is not distinguished in these accounts. 

2098. What was the expense of the Commissariat in 1814? — It was 30,982/. in 
Bengal, and 44,836 1 . at Madras. The Bombay statements did not give that head 
sej)aratcly at that period. 

2099. Will you have the goodness to state what it was in 1821 at each presidency } 
91,337 for Bengal and Madras. 

2100. For 1826, can you give it? — £.92,088, Bombay still not distinguLshed. 

2101. Can .you give it for the present time? — Not for Bombay; 81,319/. for 

Bengal and Madras. * 

2102. How is it that the Bombay is not included? — In consequence of the 
accountant-general there having merged it in the general military expenditure. 

2103. What was the total expense of the clothing in 1828-29? — £. 224,900. 

2104. Has any great reduction been effected in that item of expense? — It 
only varies with the number of the men, the rates of stoppage for clotliing being 
ti.ved. 

2 1 03. I'he surplus going to the off-reckoning fund ? — he suiqilus belongs to 
the colonels. 

i(^o6. Will you have the goodness to give the Committee the expense of your 
barracks in the years 1828-29? — It was in 1828, 13,813/., in Bengal, and at 
Madras 10,967/. ; in 1829, 28,367/., Bengal, and 13,031 /. for Madras. 

2107. Does 
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1 07. I )<)cs that relate to the establishment of barrack-masters, barrack- serjeants, 
ami also to the expenditure of barrack stores? — Yes, it docs. . 

2 1 08. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of your new works, and 
of your repairs, both to barracks and to fortresses, in the year 1828? — 'Ihc total for 
India is 2 7b, 000 /. 

2ioy. What was the expense of hospitals in India in 1828? — £.291,780, 
including the medical establishment. 

21 1(». Docs that include every cxpcn.se for medicine, medical establishment and 
everything ? — Yes. 

211 I. Will you have the gooilness to stale the amount of retired allowances, 
both full and half-pay, to olficers on the retired list, in the years 1814, 1822, and 
i 828 r -Iii 1814, Si, (>();?/. ; in 1822,82.012/.; in 1828, 101, (>74/. 

2 M2. Is there not a fund called Lord Clive’s Fund? — There is. 


21 i;j. Will you have the goodness to state the nature of it'^ — The fund desig- 
nated '• I.ord dive’s Fund," was formed by some property belonging to Lord Clive, 
to which was added a sum of money given by the Nabob of llengal, and those two 
sums together were received into the Company’s treasury in deposit, at an interest 
of eight per cent. ; the condition of the grant was that the produce of that fund 
should be applied in pensions to officers, to European non-commissioned officers 
and privates, and to their widows. 

21 14. Will you state the amount ol' the fund, and of the several charges on it, 
and the nature of the several charges on it at the present moment ? - 'I'he capital 
of the fund was originally 100,53;)/. producing an interest, at eight percent., of 
8,042 /., and the annual charge upon the fuml at this moment is 51,000/. 

2115. Will you state the manner in which that charge arises on it, and the 
dill'erent items? — 'Flic amount for pensions to the Enropc.an non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers in England ami in India is 33,900 /., and the allowances to 
officers and to widows 17,100/. 

21 itj. Is there any fund for the widows of officers, independent of Lord Clive’s 
Fund ? — 'Fhcrc are funds at all the presiileneics of India, called Military Widows’ 
Funds, which arc maintained by sub.scriptions on the part of the officers, and by 
contributions from the (joinp.iny. From those funds, and the Orjdian Fund in 
Ilengal, and iVom Lonl Clive’s Fuml, the widows of officers and their children arc 
provided for. 


2117. What was the amount in ,828 paid by the Company and by I..ord Clive’s 
Fund to widows and to the Widows’ Funds ? — Lord Clive’s Fund has long since 
been worn out, principal and interest, so that the charges upon it are in fact 
charges imon the Com[)any. With regard to the Widows’ Funds, the direct aid of 
the Com^iiy is 5, 1 23 /. per annum ; but the funds profit principally by an indirect 
aid, in the shape of a high rate of interest on their balances, and of an advantageouf^ 
rate of exchange on their remittances to England. ITiavc a calculation 
the total Advantages to the funds in those various modes, amounting iri- the 
to 47,091 /! a year, including the direct contribution of 5,123/. Those fun^are 
not managed by the Company, but by trustees, appointed on the part 
officers. ^ 

^ ^ 2118. HW 
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2118. How nian^ officers had you receiving retired allowances in 1828? — Four 
hundred and ninety-one. 

2119. Have you ever made a ealculation of the average number placed on retired 
allowance each year, on a long average of years? — 'Flic number has greatly increased 
since 1796, when the practice of granting retired pay was first introduced; the 
numbers were comparatively small at first, and they have gone on progi’essively 
increasing, and it can scarcely be said that they have reached their maximum. 

•2120. Do you conceive that tlie retired allowances have about reached their 
maximum? — Considering that reductions in the number of officers have been lately 
efrcctcd, it is possible that the amount may now be at its maximum, without refer- 
ence, however, to the effects of any new retiring funds. 

2121. What is the charge for pension^ to non-commissioned officers and men for 
1S14, 1822 and 1828? — In 1814, i4,n';i/. ; in i82'2, 20,10(1/., and in 1828, 
29,627 1 . ; the pensions were increased in the intermediate period. 

2122. Have you any Kelurn of the number of widows and children receiving 
pensions? — I have, of the number of widows. 

2123. Whijt was the number in 1828? — Three hundred and seventy- two, from 
Cord Clive’s Fund. 

2124. Have you any Return of the number of non-commissioned officers and 
men in the years 1814, 1822, and 18-28 ?-- In 1814, 8f,() j in 1822, i,o88 ; in 1 828, 

* » / ^ 7 ’ ^ 

2r2.';. Do these tiurahers apply only to the European officers and men, and to 
(he widows of I'tiropean officers and men? — Those arc the numbers of I’uropciui 
non -commissioned othcers and men pensioners'. 

•2126. How many native officers have you in the receipt of pensions? — I cannot 
distinguish native officers from soldiers ; the total of both is 23,130. 

2127. Have you any Return of the expense of half-pay to the native officers and 
soldiers r---'rhe amount of pensions to native oHicei’s ami soldiers at the throe pre- 
sidencies, in the year 1828, appears to have been 21 1,903/. 

2128. Is there any other pension list except what you have described? — There 
arc some eases in which the Company have, in consideration of eirciimstances of 
jieculiar distn-ss, granted allowances in addition to those granted under the head of 
Lord Clive’s Fund. 

2129. Wha*t was the expense of (iie military stores sent out to India in i8-28r — 
In 1828, 514,726/. 

2130. Does much difficulty arise, from the different rates of allowances at the 
different presidencies, in keeping the accounts r — No, I am not aware of any diffi- 
culty ; the accounts of each presidency are kept separate. 

•2131. If the whole army was placed under one commandcr-in-chidif; and the 
^accounts under one hoard at Calcutta, would there not necessarily arise much 
‘Jamd^ity and much saving o£ labour in kecjiiug the accounts? — I apprehend not 
'<^j|eeping the accounts ; the great difficulty at present in udjiistiug and combining 
thfe^jaccounts arises from the variations in the currencies j an unifoftn currency 
wi^ra undoubtedly facilitate the keeping the accounts. 

Did you over take into calculation what the cxjicnse would be of equalizing 
‘^?ldie pay at the diirercnt presidencies *, say, lor instance, on ^he establisliment of 

cc 1828?-- 
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1 828 ? — It would depend upon the mode of equalizing, whether you brought up to 
(he highest, or went down to the lowest, or took a medium. 

2133* II' brought up to the highest, what do you calculate would be the 
expen.sc ? — I have never made any distinct calculation ; 1 apprehend the expense 
woidd be very considerable. 

•2134. ('an you slate in round numbers what you consider the sum might be? - 
No, I cannot; I have generally considered the expense would be very large. 

213.'). Would the military boards at each ])residency correspond directly with the 
India House, without passing through the central government at Calcutta ? —The 
military boards correspond with the local governments, and thc'Jocal governments 
correspond with the (rnurt of Directors. 

2 1 3(). Are the accounts of the military boards of the different presidencies always 
sent to the central government for their ift.spcction and consideration before they 
come home? -No, they arc not. 

•2137. Have you any statement of the loss which has accrued upon the military 
stores ? — Since 1814, the amount of military .stores exported has been 2,730,000/., 
and the damage upon (he whole, by defects in package, has been only 2,880/.; 
damages on shipboard are chargeable to tlie owners of the .shi[)s. 

21. ',8. Will you have the goodness to state the expenses of the college at Addis- 
cond)e for the year 1828? — £.27,000 was the expense of the military seminary. 

2 1 39. \V hat was the expense of the military depot in 1 82S? — £. 28,9!io, including 
recruiting. 

2140. Will you have the goodness to state what was the arrangement made with 
the English Government respecting lire expense of the troops to be furnished by them, 
and the mode of defraying that expense ? — The general principle of the arrange- 
ment was, that the Company .should repay to the King’s Government everything 
that was expended in this country in resfrect of regiments serving in India. Dilli- 
ciilty was found in carrying that principle into effect, and it was arranged in 1 S24, 
between the l.ords of the 'I'rcasury and the Court, that an officer on the part of 
the Crown and an officer on the jrart of the Company shoidd meet and consider 
all the items of expense, and report upon the subject. They did so ; they made 
a Report to the Lords of the Treasury on the iSth of .fune 1824, in which they 
stated all the points upon which they agreed and all the |)oints upon which they 
differed in opinion. 'I hc Lords of the Treasury and the (’ourt corresponded upon 
the subject, and an agreement W!.s finally entered into. 'I'his is a copy of tlie 
llcport and of the Agreement, if the Committee wish to receive it. (YY/c IF/’/nes.v 
delivered in the same.) The expense in this country is about 270,000/. a year. 

.i3T4l. Does the 270,000/. include thebo.ooo 1 . for half-pay and pensions? — No, 
thai is a payment <juitc separate, under an Act of I’arliament. 

Colonel DAVID LEIGHTON, c. n. again calU’d in and examined. 

2142. IlAvr; you any sugge.stions to offer to the Committee, in addition to 
tho.se which you have already given, connected with the subject upon whichllj^ou 
have been examined ?— I have given the subject some consideration, and there are 
some points that 1 would like to record. The practice of allowing a great number 
• of 
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of casualties (o occur in the army, .nul of then seiuliu*^ out a great number of eadei.. 
at one time or in one season, I consider very injurious to the service. It makes too 
great a break in the regiments, too great a ditf'ercnce between the length of service 
or standing of subalterns in succession, and too great a number of young men get 
together. At other times, cadets arc sent out when tliere are not commissy)ns 
for them. \V Inm 1 left Hombay, there were gS cadets in the infantry alone fo;- 
whom there were no vacancies, and two or three supernumerary lieutenants and 
ensigns in most of the regiments, which was owing to the reduction of the strength 
of the army and number of ofliccr.s ordered in 1 think it would be better 

if the cadets werc*not sent to India under the age oi’ l 8. Sixteen years of age is 
the present regulation. 1 think they would be more healthy and more useful. 
I mentioned in my last examination, that the horses for the cavalry were generally 
purchased by contract. Under the govc*i’nincnt of Sir .Folm Malcolm an order was 
issued permitting eommanding oflieers to purchase horses for their rcgimcnt.s. 

I cannot say what effect that order may produce ; referring to the singular order 
regarding the ('ompany’s European regiments, I have to observe that if it ho 
intended to do them away, I should consider it a very hurtful measure to the ser- 
vice. I'rom the (.'ompatiy’s European troops a great number of mm-eommissioned 
officers are supplied to the native infantry and to departments, ami there are other 
reasons why tliose regiments should be kept up, in my opinion, and the number of 
men increased insfead of being diminished. 1 consider that they were much more 
useful as two regiments than as they are at present ; .'joo Europeans in one part 
oi the et)imtry, ami 500 in another, arc .sometimes very much wanted and very useful . 
When the rank of colonel was conferred upon the Company’s officers, in 18 it), the 
order which v\as setit out specified that officers so promoted would take the rank of 
eolontd by hi twet in the territorial possc.ssions of the East-India Company, and not 
even “in the East-Indies only," jus all other King’s commissions are expressed; 
so that a colonel employed out of their territorial possc.ssions would only Juive the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. I can hardly allow my.sclf to think that that was 
intended, but think it was intended that the eommi.ssion of colonel .should extend 
as far as the other commissions. I cannot .see any reason why the commissions of 
officci's ill the I'.ast-liulia Company’s service should be limited to lndia,and think they 
should be cflectual wherever their services are required. \\ hen the troops went to 
fi’o»i hidia, the officers wcj'c told that their commissions were good for 
nothing. W ith reference to what I stated regarding the want of general officers, 

I beg to mention, that, by the Act of rarliamcnt, the East-India CJompany are 
aitthori/ed to name coiiimaiiders-iu-chief for the ilifl’crent presidencies, either of 
I Jis Majesty’s (ir their own service, with the approbation of His Majesty ; and that 
for the last years which I have known the army in India, not one of the general 
officers in their own service has been appointed to the situation. 1 wish to make no 
remark upon the subject, further than to say, that it is certainly anything but gra- 
tifying to the Company’s officers. Many of the Company’s officers have acci- 
dentally obtained the command, and held it for upwards of 12 months, but without 
H seat in council, which they would have had if they had been appointed regularly 
to the office of commander-in-chief. His Majesty’s officers have sometimes com- 
plained of the hardship of junior officers in the Company’s service being placed on 
*• c c 2 the 
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li!ii tlic staff* to command divisions instead of them ; but, in my opinion, without good 

Apt I IS,}!. i(>;,jjon, as tlic number of general officers on the staff* for both services is fixed by 

Coli.iicl the autliorities in England. I consider it highly proper that Ills .Majesty's officers 

i/i;.. Lriuhton, should liuvc a duo proportion of government commands, but only so in projiortion 

' • to the number of His ^lajcsty’s troops, not in proportion to the number of superior 

officers sent out with regiments, or who afterwards exchange into them ; but 
the governments of the three presidencies must have the power of selection for 
commands. 

214.3. Can you aff*ord any explanation as to the off* reckonings ; the number of 
officers who by regulation receive a ibmblc share of off‘-rcckonings, and the number 
tliat receive half the share of ofl’-reckonings ? — When the regiments were dividetl 
in 1824, a colonel commandant was given to each battalion, and whieb is now callctl 
a regiment ; and by the regulations of the Comjiany, it i.< ordered that an officer 
promoted, and who would l;avc obtained off-reckonings on the old cstabli.shnient 
prior to i>S2(i, should receive the old established allowance for two battalions; and 
that officers who succeed to off'-reckonings subseijuently should only get the short 
or half allowance. 

2144. Do you think that doing away with the European infantry of the Com- 
jiany would, in a political view, have a depressing, if not a degrading effect upon 
the local army of India, which would then have no Eurojieans but the artillery ? — 
Certainly, it has always been objected to, particularly when the regulations of 1 ypfi 
were established ; it would be lowering the Comjiany’s service, and I think the 
respectability of the Indian army must in some degree sink with the want of gene- 
ral officers to command divisions. It is somewhat unfortunate for the service, tliat 
frequently comraander.s-in-chicf come out who have never served in India, and with 
them staff officers who have never served there ; many of them have jirejudices or 
erroneous opinions regarding the native army, which in time they overcome, hut 
are .succeeded by others equally unacquainted with the service. Other general 
officers likewi.se come out who have mistaken ideas at first ; and 1 say that it is 
unfortunate for the service when they are relieved soon after they become well 
acquainted with the nature of it in all its branches, and can control tbc cxj)enses 
of departments and the issue of stores. 


Subbatiy 14“ die Aprilist 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir CHARLES DALBIAC called in and further examined. 

14 April 1832. 214.3. Will you have the goodness to give- a concise statement of the gi'iev- 

anccs you think the officers and soldiers suffer from the mode in which they are 

Major-ticncral pjffd in India? — One very great loss or di.sadvantagc which the European troops 
6/1 Charles Du biac. j,j India, with rcspect to their accounts, csjiccially the King’s troops, and 

which 
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which has given rise at times to strong complaints, is this, that in payments made “7 

hy the troops to the Kast-India Company, the rupee is credited at a sterling value ' ' ‘ ‘ ' 

considerably below that at which it is debited by the East- India Company to the -t.. 

troops. Indeed, the following curious anomaly is exhibited in the accounts of ■'•"•t’'"'*' • 
every King's regiment serving in India, namely, tlie rupee, which in all issues of 
pay is charged to the troops at the exchange ot'2S.b(/. sterling, is in the very 
same monthly account credited back to the troops at from 20 to 2.'^ per cent, less 
than that exchange for payment to the (Jonrpany, on account of remittances to 
England through the (Jourt of Directors, whilst for other indispensable remittances 
to England on accoi',pt of the troops,^ which arc not authorized to be made t hrongh 
the (.'onrt of Directors, the soldier has to submit to a still more unfavoiirable 
exchange. The sole exception to this anomaly in Indian accounts, with the King’s 
troops, arose out of the War Ollice circidifr, N“ 4(id, dated 30th .\pril 1822, and 
addressed by Lord ralmerston, when Secretary at War, to olhcers commanding 
regiments in every part of the globe, directing that the soldier on foreign service* 
should be allbrded tlie means of making remittances to the amount of his pay, for 
the support of his family at home, without lo.ss or risk. In conformity to the 
])rovision of which circular, authority was notified by a Government Order in 
Jlomhay, dated 14th June 1823, for non-commissioned ollicers and soldiers 
(cunnnissioned ollicers have been excluded,) of the King’s regiments under that 
presidency to make the said family remittances at the same rate of exchange 
(viz. 2 s. ti f/. per rupee) as that at which the rupee is debited to them in all issues 
of pay, but by bills made payable at six months’ sight. When, however, non- 
commissioned otfiters and soldiers die in India, the said rate of exchange is denied 
for the remittance ol‘ their ellectsand credits to England. Under the regulations 
* of the Court of Directors, dated 18th December tSn, a remittance of the fees ol 
ollicers’ commi.ssions, and of the regimental eft'ects of deceased officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers, was authorized to be made through the Court of 
Directors, at the exchange of the rupee, the same being no more than 

a loss or discount of lu per cent. But by the regulations of the Court, N“3io, 
of i 8 2.'5, that indulgence was rescinded ; and the fees of officers' commi.ssions in 
His Majesty’s service, and the i-cgimental effects of deceased officers, non-com- 
mi.ssioned officers and soldiers, are no longer allowed to be remitted through the 
Court of I)irech)rs, but at a rate of exchange notified annually by the t'ourt, and 
subject to variation, which rate has beeA from 20 to 25 per cent, below the 
rate at which the rupee is charged to the troops in all issues of pay. 

Moreover, when an officer, non-commissioned officer or soldier ha])pcns to die 
intestate, and is possessed of property in India, in the hands of individiial.s, and not 
considered regimental property, such property (other than regimental clleets) is 
taken possession of by the registrar of the presidency, a regulation excellent in 
principle, as providing security for the property of all British subjects <lying intes- 
tate in India ; but under the existing forms and terms upon which the office o.' 
registrar is conducted, the representatives of an officer, uou-cummissioned officer 
or soldier dying intestate in India, and possessed of property (other than regimental 
effects), cannot hope for a more favourable remittance of such property through the 
registrar than to receive the same, after the expiration of four years from the death 

of 
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of the (Icceasctl, at a loss or discount of more than 3.5 per cent., even though it were 
manifest tliat such property had accrued chiefly or wholly from the savings of pay 
issued to the deceased whil.st in India, wliich with rcs])ect to non-commissioned 
otliccrs and soldiers must be almost invariably the case. Upon a subject so serious as 
the above to the interest of the represetitatives of otficers, non-commissioned oflicers 
a'nd soldiers dying in India, I wish to adduce a case in point which came oflicially 
under my notice. Quartermaster Allan, of the 4th dragoons (then under my com- 
mand), died intestate at Kaira in Guzerat, on ijtb .June 1 824, leaving four children, 
three of whom were in England : his property (other than regimental) was made 
over to the registrar of Rombay. Upon my arrival in England jo months afterwards, 
I.ord Palmerston, as Secretary at War, appointed me trustee to his aihiirs; and after a 
remonsti’ance from his Lordship to the registrar, of the 22d December i82(), the 
balance of the late quartermaster Allafi s account was remitted to me ; p,f)53 i 
rupees was the amount received by the registrar on account of the dccea.scd's estate, 
which sum had accrued most assuredly in a great measure from savings out of his pay 
and allowances, and at the rate at which his pay and allowances hud been issued 
would have brought 1 ,206 /. 14 s. sterling, whereas the sum 1 received from the regis- 
trar by bill at six months’ sight, was 7^4/. os. 4t/., paid tome through Messrs. Forbes 
& Company, in June 1S28, four years after quartermaster Allan's decease ; and this 
account was carried through with something more than ordinary expedition, by 
re.-ison of the letter which the Secretary at War addressed to the registrar upon the 
subject. 1 wish to submit to the Committee another point with respect to the accounts 
of King’s troops serving in India. There are certain very expensive articles of regi- 
mental necessaries, especially for the cavalry soldier, which are of necessity supplied 
from England j I mean such articles as cloth overalls, boots, girdles, &e., which 
articles when delivered to the troops in India, reach nearly double the price at 
which they are charged to the soldier at home. I am aware that the prices are ma- 
terially and unavoidably enhanced by freight, insurance and other import expenses ; 
but by much the more serious increase of charge to the soldier arises from tl)e very 
great depreciation of the coin in which he is paid in India, in comparison with the 
coin in which he has to pay for the necessaries supplied from this country. A very 
forcible appeal was made to me by the King’s regiment of cavalry in Bombay whilst 
under my command, ))raying that the prime cost of some such expensive articles 
which had been supplied from England might be permitted to be'paid fur by bills 
through the Court of Directors at the Same rate of exchange as that at which the 
soldier's pay was charged to him in India. This appeal I submitted the 1 1 th of 
October 1 823 to the Military Secretary at Bombay : it was laid by the Commander- 
in-Chief before the Governor in Council, but the relief prayed was not granted ; the 
reply being to the effect, as far as my memory serves me, that there was nothing in 
the regulations of the Court of Directors to warrant such an arrangement. It has 
appeared to me more than probable that the Committee may consider the soldier 
serving in India to have some claim for consideration upon the point in question, in 
cases where regimental necessarie^re of necessity supplied from Great Britain. 
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Martisy 17 ® die ApriliSy 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng in llic Chair. 


Captain MACAN called in and examined. 

2146. You have served a long period in India, have you not? — Twenty- 
three years. 

2147. How long is it since you left Indili? — Two years and a half. 

2148. What situation have you held? — For the lust 12 years I was in India I 
held the situation of Persian Interpreter to tln‘eo Commanders-in-chief— Lord 
Hastings, Sir Edward Paget, and Lord Combennere. 

2149. You have had the means of obtaining great knowledge of tlie military 
system pursued in that country? — I have a general acquaintance with the military 
system on the Bengal establishment. 

2 1 50. Have you served at either of the other presidencies ? — I have not ; and I 
beg that my observations may be considered as exclusively applicable to the Bengal 
presidency, though I have not the slightest doubt that many of them may be equally 
applicable to the other presidencies. 

2151. What is your opinion of the efficiency of the army of the presidency where 
you have .served? — In considering the efficiency of the army, I would propose to 
consider, first, its strength and organization ; secondly, its discipline, and what is 
called by military men worw/c, by which I understand its feeling and character; 
thirdly, arms and equipments ; and, lastly, I shall observe on the staff, and on the 
distribution of the army with reference to foreign invasion and domestic tivin- 
(juillity. The strength of the army has varied according to circumstances and 
exigencies ; I believe the strength of the native army now in Bengal to be little 
short of 90,000 men. Its efficiency, in point of numbers, may be considered under 
two heads ; first, with reference to foreign aggression ; and, secondly, to the internal 
tranquillity of oilr own vast empire. ,For either of these purposc.s, the army, in 
point of numerical strength, is more than efficient, but for both, 1 think it is barely 
so. With reference to foreign aggression, it may be here necessary to consider the 
states that immediately touch our frontiers. The mo.st important of these is un- 
doubtedly that of the Seikhs, on our north-western frotiticr ; whether we consider 
its situation, its revenue, its military force, or the warlike character of its ruler. 
'I'his power is supposed to be capable of bringing into the field about 20,000 
efficient cavalry, and perhaps.as many of a less efficient description ; a considerable 
body of infantry, more or less organized, and disciplined by French officers 
according to the European system oP tactics, and a better artillery, horse and foot, 
tlian any other native state, llunjeet being the ruler, is said to have accumulated 
a vast treasure : his country is populous, fertile and extensive, including not only 
all the tract known by the name of the Punjab, from the mountains on the north- 
east 
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east to the district of Moultan, inclusive, on the south-west, but also considerable 
tracts beyond the Indus, and the whole valley of Cashmere. With this chief we 
made a treaty in 1 808, the basis of which was, I believe, that we were not to inter- 
fere or control his views beyond the river Sutlcdge ; and that he was not to meddle 
on our side of that river. Against this power, were we to go to war, 20,000 men 
would, I conceive, be a sufficient force, with a reserve of 4,000, not only to 
punish aggression, but to conquer the whole of his country, as far as the Indus, in 
the course of two or three months at farthest. But as a war on one frontier will 
inevitably produce threats on all others (which threats, if we are not prepared to 
punish or oppose, will inevitably become open hostilities), we^must be guarded on 
all sides ; and our Indian empire can never be considered in a state of peace. On 
our western and south-western frontier are the Mahratta and Rajpoot states ; but 
these potyers, though once formidable, Ve now feeble and disunited; and as the 
troops of the other presidencies would participate in any operations against them, 

15.000 men on the side of llengal would bo ample to overawe those powers or to 
punish aggression. Our northern frontier brings us in contact wjjth the Ncpuidcsc, 
a brave and ivarlikc race, who gave us much trouble during the short war we bad 
with them, and against whom, in their mountainous country, I consider our native 
troops, unaided by a large proportion of Europeans, unfit to cope. The Nepaulcse 
are not, however, considered so formidable on the plains j but as they touch our 
frontier for some hundred miles, they could give us great annoyance, if we 
were engaged in a war in any other quarter, and would, at nil events, require to be 
watched by strong detachments of observation in the Terrai. Perhaps (i,ooo or 
8,('oo men, well stationed, would be sufficient for this purpose. Of our south- 
ea.stcni frontier we showed an extraordinary ignorance, until the Burmese lately 
showed to us how vulnerable we were in that quarter ; but pos.sessing the territoricjf 
of Arracan, as we now do, they will find it difficult to annoy us as tlu-y did before. 
It will, however, be necessary to have that province and south-eastern frontier w(‘ll 
protected, and for this purpose I should think, considering the vast extent of frontier, 

10.000 men, with a body of 500 irregular horse, would not be considered too much. 
A defenceless frontier often proves the cau>se of expensive wars, by courting aggre.s- 
sion ; and 1 have no doubt, that had our eastern frontier been properly guarded, 
the Burme,sc would never hive made inroads into it ; and we might have been 
saved an expenditure of, I believe, upwards qf 10 millions sterling in the war that 
ensued, hrom what 1 have stated above, it will be seen that I consider little more 
than 50,000 men quite ample on the side of Bengal, either for defence against the 
simtdtaneous aggression of native states, or even to extend our conquest ; and it 
might Iw supposed that out of an army of about 100,000 men, including His 
Majesty s troops, such a force might be easily spared, without endangering our 
domestic peace ; but the fact is the very opposite ; an army of half that number 
could not march from the Bengal presidency to make war at any distance beyond 
its Iroutier, without causing considerable domestic commotion ; and the conclusion 
is obvioiis, viz. that more than half our army is required to preserve internal 
tranquillity, and support our civil administration; and this shows that our empire 
IS maiutaiiied by the sword, and not by the wisdom, justice, and vigour of our 
civil administration, the love of the people or the force of opinion, unless is meant 

by 
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by this expression, so often used, the opinion of our ability and readiness to 
punish aggression. 

The system of civil administration, which has been so much and so frequently 
extolled by those who administer it, could not stand six months without the active 
or influential aid of our troops ; nor can 1 look forward to a period when we can 
hold our Eastern empire by anything but military power and supremacy. There 
is not a lerge city in India that cannot pour forth, when excited by any cause, a 
military population of from 5,000 to 15,000 armed men : an instance of this occurred 
at Baieilly in 1816: 10,000 or 15,000 men assembled there and attacked our small 
body of troops, cut*into our square, and for a time took possession of one of our 
guns; and in the province of Rohilcund, in which Bareilly is situated, 25,000 
armed 'men, with a good share of discipline after their own fashion, could be 
assembled in five days. The city of Benares has often put forth 10,000 or 1 5,000 men, 
when excited by religious feuds between the IMahomedans and Hindoos ; and, as I 
have said before, there are few large cities in our Eastern empire which do not 
contain a large body of armed men, ready to take advantage of the absence of troops 
to excite commotions, in the hope of plunder. On the occasion of the relief of 
troops, attention is invariably paid to this spirit of insubordination in the mass of 
the people of these large towns, and if the commander-in-chief wants to assemble a 
small body of men at any point, he is much embarrassed to know from whence 
they can be spared ; and whenever we have taken the field (indeed, 1 believe at all 
times, either of peace or war), we employ five or six battalions belonging to the 
Begum Sumroo to protect our cantonments from being plundered and burnt during 
the absence of our military force. I think it may be inferred, from what I have 
above stated, that the native army of Bengal is not more than sufficient, if quite so, 
for the purpose or repelling foreign enemies and preserving domestic tranquillity, 
and proves the fallacy of the opinions so frequently stated by former, governors* 
general, of their hopes to make reductions in -the army at the conclusion of certain 
wars then in hand. The contrary has always proved the fact ; for all our wars, though 
generally wars of defence and not of aggression, ended in increase of territory ; 
and though we conquered enemies, we. did not findyve c6uld reduce our army, and 
with every extension of territory, and every conquest of a foreign foe, I am convinced 
we shall find a greater necessity for increasing it, fibcause, as I have before stated, 
our government in the East is upheld by .military force alone. With regard to the 
discipline of the army, as far as regards regularity of conduct, steadiness under * 
arms, and precision in battalion evolutions, they are, I think, all that can be desired, 
and muck more than could reasonably have been expected, considering that they 
are scattered over a vast extent of country, and frittered away in detachments for 
civil duties, which more or less destroys their organization and efficiency con- 
sidered as a military body. But in all the higher qualifications of soldiers, in de- 
votedness to the service, readiness for any duty they may be called on to perform, 
cheerfulness under privations, confidence and attachment to their officers, un- 
hesitating and uncaiculating bravery in the field, without regard either to the 
number or character of the enemy, the native soldier is allowed by all the best 
informed officers of the service, by those who have had most' experience, and who 
are best acquainted with their character, to have infinitely deteriorated. As a proof 
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of their former readiness and present dislike to go on service for which they were 
not enlisted, I need only mention, that when volunteers were required for Egypt, 
for the Isle of France and for Java, there was no difficulty in getting them, but 
on the breaking out of the war with the Burmese, the sepoys on the Bengal 
establishment* showed a decided reluctance to volunteer for that service. A mis* 
fortune which occurred at the first breaking out 6f that war, in having one of our 
detachments cut up at a place called Ramoo, was the watch>word of alarm through- 
out the native army. One battalion at Barrackpore mutinied when ordered to march 
to the eastern frontier against the Burmese. The cause of that mutiny has been, 

I know^ attributed to a want of means of conveying their baggagfe ; but I am firmly 
persuaded, that if that battalion had been ordered to the westward instead of to 
the eastward, we should never have had a mutiny, and never have had any com- 
plaints of want of carriage ; and it is a weil known fact, which can be proved by a 
reference to the commander-in-chief, that two days previous to that on which they 
were ordered to march, the cattle for the baggage were reported to be efficient and 
ready. Again, in the petition sent in by that mutinous battalion, tJie night before 
they were attacked, they stated their causes of grievance, and never once mentioned 
the circumstance of the want of carriage for their baggage. 

2152. What causes of grievance did they state? — Two: first, their having been 
required to embark on board ship ; secondly, the unjust influence of the havildar- 
inajor with regard to the promotions of the non-commissioned officers in the 
battalion. These were the only two causes mentioned by them in their petition, 
which 1 translated and answered by his Excellency’s orders ; but if, as has been 
erroneously supposed, the cause of mutiny was the deficiency of carriage, to what 
is to be attributed the extensive deseitions which took place from every battalion 
that was at that time ordered to the eastward from the Upper Provinces, and which 
desertion was effectually checked by the punishment of the mutineers at Barrack- 
])ure ? Again, at the siege of Bhurtpore, a spirit of disaffection was manifested by a 
iiattalion, arising from one of the men, who had been wounded in the trenches, 
having died while under the care of the surgeon of the hospital: the dead body 
was taken itiund to the difierent battalions, and it was observed by many of the 
soldiers, that if they went to the trenches they were kilted by the enemy, and if 
to the hospital, by the surgeon ; and though no serious evils attended this event, 
the eqsily excited passions and prcjudices.of the natives rendered it* very alarming 
* at the time. The causes of the deterioration of the native soldier are numerous, 
and, I fear, of too extensive and intricate a nature to be satisfactorily explained by 
me, without more deliberation and reference to memoranda than 1 at present am 
allowed. Aitiong many other causes, 1 would mention that the bond of attachment 
between the native and the European officer is almost broken. In formed times, 
when an officer who commanded a battalion had large allowances, partook of civil 
and political duties, had great distinction, and possessed the power of rewarding 
merit, he had better means of attaching the natives to him than be has at present, 

' when 

* The Madras sepoys volunteered for Ava, and served there ; but their greatest admirers must allow 
they were not found so well qualified for that service as fur combat on tbe plains of . India, and the 
Ilurmese were effectually opposed by the Europeans alone. 
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when he has not one of these advantages ; and the history of tliosc times shows 
that the men fought as well, and were as easily managed by a commanding ollicer 
and an adjutant to each battalion, as now that they have a greater body of European 
officers. The European officers in those days found it necessary to attend more 
minutely to the prejudices, customs, and habits of the natives under their comroand ; 
they partook of their ainusements^subscribed money to their festivals, and rewarded 
them in various ways calculated to attach them and secure their fidelity, and we 
accordingly read of the strong. attachment and fidelity of the native soldier to his 
European officer ; but from my own observation, and from what I have heard 
from the best informed of the officers of the native battalions, I do not think this 
attachment any longer exists, or if it does, in a very feeble degree. Another 
source of the deterioration of the sepoy is, that we enlist a diffiirent class of men to 
what we used formerly. In our early cai'eer of conquest in India, and indeed up 
to the end of the Pindaree war, that vast country was divided into a multitude of 
petty principalities and independent states, almost always in actual war with each 
other, or at all events prepared fbr defence or aggression. 'I'liis state of society 
was eminently calculated to form a military character, and accordingly we found 
the profession of arms at that time almost hereditary ; a loose population of 
perhaps two millions of military men floated on the surface of society, ami were to 
be hired by any chief who could pay them best, and thus the military character was 
preserved. Since the Pindaree war the |)olitical control which we have exercised 
over the independent states prevents this mutual aggi'ession, and those states which 
we style independent have gradually relinquished their military pump and retinue ; 
and that class of .society which formerly gained their livelihood by arms alone, have 
gradually turned their swords into ploughshares, but are still ready to take up arms 
and excite tumult. In former times the sepoys had many advantageous privileges 
which they have not now ; we were then generally in a state of war, and when in 
an enemy's country they lived more or less free of expense ; indeed, when travelling 
in our own provinces, they had many advantages, unjust, no doubt, to the people, 
though gratifying and profitable to the soldier ; they got wood, pots, and many 
little articles of food, .for nothing ; and 1 have heard an old officer in the Company’s 
army say, that formerly, when a detachment went out on service, they lived almost 
free of any expen.se : this system has been partly abolished. Another advantage 
which the sepoys hud formerly was, t)iat in any civil suits in courts of justice, their 
complaints were heard before all others. ’ The regulation on this head, I believe, 
still obtains, but I do not think it is strictly acted on ; and the insulting superiority 
of natives in civil appointments renders the soldier discontented with his compara- 
tively hard lot. fhe organization of the army is founded on that of His Majesty's 
troops, with this exception only, that there are fewer officers to a battalion or 
regiment ; a captain is not allowed to each company or troop, as in the King’s 
.service, and. of the officer^ nominally posted to corps, not more than one-hulf are 
ever present. 

The equipment, as far as the atms, accoutrements, and clothing are concerned, 
is the worst 1 have ever seen, and this has been observed by every successive 
commander-in-chief. 

21,53. .\re the muskets bad ? — The muskets, pistols and swords are bad. 
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2154. Ilow is the ammunition ?— The ammunition is good; at least, I have 
never heard any complaint against it. 

2155. How are the muskets, as compared with the King^s troops? — Much 
inferior ; I speak of them in comparison with the King's troops. 

8156. Has this always been the case during your experience, or only lately? — 
Latterly, I think, they have been better. * 

2i.<)7. Do His Majesty's troops in India use the Company's or their ojrn arms ? 
— I think they take their own arms to India, and that they are left there- in store 
for succeeding corps. 

2158. How is the army supplied ? — ^The army is now supplied by a commis- 
sariat department ; it was rormerly done by contract. I have no means of ascertain- 
ing which is the most economical ; but, in times of peace, the former system would, 
I think, be the cheapest; and though it ihay have l^n more expensive in time of 
war, yet it is not fair to judge of umat it might be by what has been, when our 
resources were but little known, and when we were almost constantly in the held. 

2159. You mean as to provisions? — Yes. ' 

2 1 60. Then, what is your opinion of the stores generally ?' — The stores, with the 
exception of the gunpowder, are all sent from England, and I believe baye been 
generally considered good when sent out $ but it has constantly happened that on 
service they have been found bad 1 the shells have been honeycombed, and the 
composition of the Congreve rockets decomposed from having been too long kept. 

2161. Can the number of stations in the Bengal presidency be with proper 

security reduced? — 1 think they can be reduced with great advantage and {)erfect 
security. . ■ • 

2 1 62. Are you of opinion that the number of staff can with propriety be reduced ? 
— I think considerable reductions may take place in the stair; and I am told that 
the present government of India are reducing them considerably. 

2163. You say that you think the stations in the Bengal presidency might be 
safely reduced ; to what stations do you apply that observation ? — 1 consider that 
the stations of Nusseerabad and Neemuch, which were formed after the Pindaree war, 
might be done away with. ' In a military point of view they are of no use to os ; in 
a political, they have got us into the greatest embarrassments with the Rajpoot 
states, embarrassments from which we are not yet extricated. ' At the stations of 
Nemuch and Nusseerabad there are, I believe,, about 4,000 or 5,000 troops. 

2164. Do you think other stations in the Bengal presidency may be reduced ? — 

I think several may be reduced. 

2165. Could you enumerate them? — I cannot at a moment point out all such 
stations, but either Agra or Muttra might be abolished as great military stations, 
and the ti^ps at both concentrated at one. In a mflitary point of view, thii laiger 
masws o^ troops we can keep together the better; and it is a serious injury to the 
discipline of the army their being scattered and subdivided. To preserve its dis- 
cipline at all, a laige body should be assembled at least every year for exmeise, and' ^ 
to kera up the semblance of war, if we have hot the reality. •' 

2in6* VTould the reduction of these stations be attended within' great reduction 
of expense in the diminution oftlta.staff? —Some reduction of expense would be no 
doubt effected, which in the i^;gr^te might be worthy of consideration. 

s niby.^ut 
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■2167. But you think it princirally important with a view to the improvement oF 
the discipline and efficiency of the army? — It is absolutely necessary for that pur- 
pose that large bodies of troops should at least be occasionally assembled and act 
together. With regard to the political prudence of this measure, there may exist 
a difference of opinion ; but in the instances 1 have given, I am convinced a concen- 
tration would be attended with prqptical benefit. 

2168. In what respect would you propose that the staff should be diminished ? — 
By concentrating the military force, and diminuhing the number of stations, there 
will be a consequent reduction of staff. The army of Bengal has been called an 
army of staff, but thj^ partly, arises from there being no class of people in India to 
perform small civil duties except the . officers of the army. 

2 1 69. Are the Committee to understand you to say, iVom your knowledge of 
India, that the staff' of the army of Bengal is more numerous, in proportion to the 
amount of forces, than the staffs of we other presidencies? — I am not aware 
that it is. 

2170. Are you of opinion that the staff is more numerous than is desirable for 
the efficiency of 'the service? — I. think it more numerous than is necesmry for the 
efficiency of the service. 

2171. Do you make that observation independently of the number of stations ?— 
1 do, and with reference even to the existing distributions. 

2172. You allude to the staff being so great on account of the numerous stations 

necessary to be filled up by the army? — Yes^ and to the other causes I have 
stated. * 

2 1 73. Could those staff appointments be advantageously reduced ? — I am not at 
present prepared with a list of those staff appointments that 1 would abolish ; but 

1 1 believe all that can be reduced with propriety are now in the course of reduction. 

2 1 74. You have spoken, in the coune of your examination, of the different con- 

duct of the European officers towards the natives; iii what . particulars has their 
conduct been different? — ^The great reducjdon of allowances and emoluments 
enjoyed by the European officers has deprived them of one of the means of ingra- 
tiating themsdves with the native soldiers. The diminution of their power and import- 
ance, as compared with the civil servants, has damped their ardour and spirit, and 
produced that indifference that would lead one to suppose they had forgotten that 
the natives have prejudices to be humoured, affections to be won, and passions to 
be dreaded. * * 

2 1 75. Tlien the Committee are to understand that the difference arises more 
from inability to keep up that attention than from any unwillingness to do it ?— 1 
think, if the ability existed, the willingness would not he far behind ; but the Euro- 
|)can officers are unquestionably^ much depressed, more particularly wlten they 
compare their situations with thqse of their more fortunate brewren of the civil service. 

2176. With respect to tjie diffe^nt classes of men that are enlisted now to what 
were fonncrly, is it impossible to revert to the old method of getting the same de- 
scription of persons, or does it ariserfrom the general hostility of the native)! ?— The 
longer peace exists in India, and the more extensively it extends over the whole of 
that empire, the more difficulty there will be in ntting what the natives call a mili- 
tary class of men t but 1 have no hesitation myself in sayit^ that we have always got 
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_! — *■ “ we’* (the Europeans) “ have'taught the mean to beat the noble.” We shall always 

(’ai>i. Mil, -.in. have good troops if we can command their affections and fidelity, which is of much 
greater importance than any imaginable perfection of discipline. 

2177' l)ocs the less inclination to enter our service arise from the greater pros- 
|>erity of the natives in the civil aftairs, more than from want of attachment to the 
service ? — The attachment to the service would be what it formerly was, if the advan- 
tages and importance attending on it were the same. The sepoy is never much 
imbued with notions of loyalty or attachment to government, and if discharged from 
our ranks would not hesitate, I think, to take service wherever^hc could better him- 
self. ^ The history of India shows how much they are attached to popular leaders 
who win their affections by kindness. There is no reluctance on the pait of the 
sepoys to enter into our service, though I have heard it observed, that we now recruit 
with more difliciilty than we did fonnerly : this arises from causes that 1 have before 
touched on, particularly the abolition of the many privileges attached to 'our military 
service : one I will here particularize. Many of our best troops came from the pro- 
vince of Oude, some of them were of good family, and most had some landed property ; 
they entered our service not for the sake of the pay, but for the sake of the influence 
that it gave them at the court of their native ruler ; and when oppressed by him or his 
minister, they appealed to the British authority, which (unjustly) interfered with 
this independent prince ; but this unjust interference on our part was no doubt very 
gratifying and profitable to the sepoy. 

2 1 78. Is there less attachment subsisting than formerly among the natives to- 
wards the Company’s service and to the English ? — I do not imagine that there was 
ever any strong attachment in the native troops to the Company’s service or to the 
English in the abstract ; they were attached to particular leaders, to those who had , 
shared in the glory and dangers of war with them, who had vieweeUtheir gallantry 
in the field and rewarded it,'Vho had attended to their prejudices, and who had 
above all fiattered their vanity ; for they are, without any exception, the most gsisco- 
nading and the vainest race of men I have ever met. 

2179. Do you apply that to the Hindoos as well as to the Mussulmen? — 
'I’o both, but particularly the latter. 

2 1 80. Are you able to speak as to either of the other presidencies of Madras .and 
Bombay in any of these particulars, or do you confine your evidence to Bengal ? — 
My personal knowledge extends to Bengal alone ; the character of the natives, as far 
as regards the Mahomedans and Hindoos, is not much varied at the different 
presidencies. 

2181. You think, therefore, that your evidence may be nearly the same, as applicable 
to the other presidencies as to Bengal ? — As far as regards the Mahomedans and the 
Hindoos;. but at the other presidencies, rarticulil^ly Bombay, 1 am told that many 
other castes or descriptions of men are enlisted,', wch as Jews, Parsecs 4n<! Pariars, 
&c., of whose character and opinions 1 have no personal knowledge. 

2182. Do you mean to inform the Committee that there is "h personal coolness 
growing and increasing between the native and European officer ^-^1 have already 
given my opinion on this subject, and can only further observe, ^at an additional 
cause of estrangement arose from that organization by which officers were removed 
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from battulions they knew, and posted to those they were ignorant of. The know- ^ 

ledge of the native language has also not been sufficiently attended to; and until A pn » 

Sir reward Paget issued an order directing that all officers soliciting the situation of capt. Mtu an. 
interpreter to battalions should have a knowledge of the native languagOt and undergo 
certain examinations, few holding such appointments have thus qualified. 

2183. Is that order now in forcer — It is, and every facility should be given by 
government to officers acquiring a knowledge of the language, nay, it should be 
made a necessary qualification before an officer was raised to the rank of captain. 

2 1 84. Do you consider that the sepoy officer or soldier is attached to our govern- 

ment by a principle ( 7 f honour and of loyalty, or merely from considering it the most 
lucrative employ? — They a good deal about loyalty and honour; but I think, 

from an intimate knowledge of the native character, they feel only for their own 
interest. 

2185. What is your opinion of our own native armies in comparison with those 
umler any of the native princes, or under the Mogul empire? — Our own are infinite- 
ly superior to any native army that I believe ever existed or fought on the plains 
of India, and fully capable (if their fidelity and attachment is preserved) to cope with 
any Asiatic enemies we are likely to encounter on the plains of India. 

2i8(). Is the system of discipline that we pursue agreeable to the habits of the 
natives ? — It was rather against their habits, but they have assimilated to it ; in some 
instances, however, we have pushed it too far, and have lost more substantial advan- 
tages by so doing. 

2187. Do you think we carried too far the strictness of the European discipline 
among the native troops r— -I think there is sometimes a tendency to carry it too far, 
but not often. 

• 2188. Would th# sepoys prefer, do you think, to enlist on a more irregular system ? 

— Under a more* irregular system of discipline we alwa|rs can get a higher character 
of men who do not like to submit to the strictness of European tactics and discipline ; 
but the advantages of a higher caste of soldier does not by any means counterbalance 
the want of discipline. 

'*■ 2189. What is the comparative situation of European officers in India with 
that of civilians? — Infinitely inferior in every respect ; in power, in confidence of 
the government*, in allowances and emoluments, and in relative rank or prece- 
dence in society. « . 

2190. Tn case of internal disturbance or foreign invasion, might the sepoy 
troops be depended upon ? — In case of foreign invasion, I think they might still 
be depended on, unless under great reverses at the onset, when urtful and fluttering 
overtures from an enemy, and more particularly if a Mahomedan, might be 
attended with doubtful consequents, unless efficient means are taken to renew 
the attaclunent which formerly exi^d between the sepoy and his officer. 

2191. You have said in 'your evidence that our , rule is supported by military 
supremacy alone, and that our military supremacy depends mainly, if not entirely, 

■' ■/, on 

* An officer conunandiag a corps Ims to pay tbe wim of so rupees a montb from government to the 
Cutwal, before two witnesses. A eivilia:i hat the diabursement of thousands, without such unjust and 
degrading suspicion. 
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on our native army ; do you think the sepoys are aware of this ? — It is so obvious, that 
it cannot fail to strike those who consider at all the question. 1 do not mean to 
say that there are many who do, but unquestionably all the native independent 
states, and all the natives of learning with whom I have conversed are fully aware 
of-it. 

2192. In the evidence you have fflvcn before the Miscellaneous Committee, you 
have said, that though the natives think favourably of our government, there is not 
a native of India who would defend it ; and except the mercantile people in Calcutta, 
perhaps not one who would not desire a change ? — I meant that none of our subjects 
would rise to defend our government, from a sense of duty, or a consciousness of 
benefits received, much less from a feeling of sympathy or affection for our rule. 
The native troops would remain faithful, as long at least as we were victorious, paid 
them regularly, humoured their prejudices, and treated them with consideration 
and kindness. 

2193. Have the sepoy troops ever ^ven any proofs of their consciousness of our 
dependence on them ? — I am not aware that one would be justified in attributing to 
any public act of theirs such an inference. 

2194. Do you think there is any danger to our rule from the native army ? — I 
consider it our only danger, and a very imminent one. The disaffection of the 
native army will be the cause no doubt of our losing our Eastern empire, as its 
fidelity is the means by which we retmn it. 

2195. Have any symptoms of it appeared ? — 1 have already given in evidence 
some symptoms which are of public notoriety. 

2196. Should there occur anydan^r, how would it probably arise? — ^The 
greatest danger of this kind might arise from the most frivolous and trifling causes ; 
at least frivolous and trifling causes would be made the excush for evincing dis- ‘ 
affection to some particular service, which might terminate in general disaffec- 
tion. The instance of the late mutiny at Barrackporc, and that which formerly 
occurred at Vellore ; the effect of the sepoy's death in homital at Bhurtpore, 
and many other such occurrences, prove the weakness of tnat bond by which 
wc hold the fidelity of our native army, and how little we can now depend 
on it, in case of reverses or doubtful conflicts. The most trifling alteration in 
dress is frequently made an excuse for discontent, and this is artfuly worked on 
by the native.s of caste, such as the Brahmins or priests, who never should have been 
enlisted into our ranks ; for no man who possesses a character superior to that 
which he can acquire as a soldier, and who, though be may have disgraced himself 
by the most dastardly cowardice before the enemy, is stul venerated by his com- 
panions in arms, can be a fit man for the military sejmee. 

2 1 97. \Are the Brahmins numerous in our artny;i^<^^ere was a fancy for Brahmins 
once among the officers in the army, which has, I think, almost entirely ceased, and 
we are getting rid of them dS fast as we can. 

21^8. The best way, in your opinion, of keeping off the ^danger is by a strict 
attention to their habits and customs and religious feelin^Jf'^Undoubtedly ; by 
this mode, and by a judicious distribution of rewjsrd^ botk^onqurable and lucra- 
tive, you may secure their fidelity and attacbniieDt ; 
decrease. 

2199. What 
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2 1 99. What number of European officers arc you of opinion should be attached 
to each regiment of the cavalry, infantry and artillery? — ^'I'o each regiment of the 
infantry I would allot one lieutenant-colonel, one major, one captain to each com- 
pany, and two subalterns ; these should not be merely borne on the strength of the 
regiment, but be efficient battalion officers, with the exception of such as mighty be 
absent on furlough or on sick certificate, or on military staff duties. 

2200. Then, vvould you say the same as to the cavalry and artillery? — ^The artillery 
I would rather avoid giving an opinion upon, for the cavalry, I should say the same. 

2201. Then, from what would you supply the necessary officers for the staff? — 
The staff on a reduced scale might be borne on corps as supernumeraries, except 
officers employed on actual military staff duty, such as the adjutant-gcncrars office, 
quartermaster-generars depa^ment, brigade-majors, aides-de-camp to general and 
other staff officers ; in a wurd^ all staff duties connected with the military profession 
might be filled from the officers of battalions and regiments without diminishing 
their efficiency. 

2202. But those attached to political situations? -Those attached to political 
situations, to the commissariat, and alf duties unconnected with the military profes- 
sion, should be borne as supernumeraries on corps ; and upon the occasion of corps 
taking the field, such officers should not be allowed to leave their civil duties and 
reap the advantages of military command. 1 should here however ob.serve, that the 
efficiency of a corps does not entirely depend on the number of European officers, 
but oil the means, the disposition and the zeal they possess for gaining the confidence 
and securing the affections of the troops ; and I vvould rather see five officers with a 
corps possessing such means, disposition and zeal, than 50 without them. 

2203. What is your opinion as to the expediency of the armies of the three presi- 
dencies being under one commander-in-chief? — 1 am not prepared to offer any 
objection to such a proposition ; I think it. would be even attended with some advan- 
tages ; but in any attempt at equalization of allowances, care should be taken not to 
make the lowest and worst the standard, but rather to improve tlie situation of those 
.who can now barely live like gentlOraen on their pay. Indeed, nothing requires so 
much the immediate attention of the Legislature as to make the situation of battalion 
officers more comfortable. 

2204. Will you favour the Committee with your opinion rc.specting the army in 
India becoming a royal army ? — This question may be considered in two lights -, first, 
with reference to its effect on the' native army ; and, secondly, on the European 
officers. With reference to its. effect on the native army, 1 do not exactly contemplate 

' either any particular advantage or disadvantage from it. The natives might perhaps 
feci a little more pride in being upon a footing with His Majesty’s troop.s, and being 
King’s soldiers instead of merchants’ ; but as long as they are trcate.d kjndly and 
paid well, they care little, I belief, for unsubstantial honours, 'fhey fbii^t as well 
and were as attached to the service, when the prcvailiifg idea was that the Company 
was an old woman, as they* do now. W’ith regard to the European officers, the case 
is different. A, body constituted Court of Directors, can never inspire that 

respect or enforce, tbst obedience and subordiiiation necessary for military discipline ; 
and wc accordingly find in the European officers of the liidian array a spirit of what 
is called independence (which in any other army would receive a much harsher ap- 
E. 1. — V. E E pellation). 
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pellation), not very compatible with military pubordination. 'I'he history of India 
will fully justify this opinion ; and I need only refer to- the mutiny in Bengal during 
Lord Clive's government, to that at Madras, to the disaffection in Bengal in 1 794, and 
more recently during I^rd Combennere’s command in India, when some memorials 
were sent to his Lordship in such unmeasured violence of language as to render it neces- 
sary to return them : and even the tone of those sent to the Court of Directors was cen- 
sured by that body. In fact, it is only necessary to observe, that where the ^officers of 
an army meet, form committees, appoint delegates, subscribe funds, talk of “ rights 
infringed-,** “ compacts broken,” “ bad faith” of their rulers, &c., it is idle to talk of 
military subordination. I am aware that, on all the occasions to >vhich 1 have referred, 
the officers had much and just grounds of complaint, and that they still have ; but 
even when these are removed, the want of respect for the governing body will 
remain, and produce the effects I have .stifted. This feeling towards the Court as a 
governing body is not confined to the military, but pervades all classes of Europeans 
in India. Now, if the army were transferred to the King, this feeling 01 the 
European officers would no longer exist. When I say transferred to the Crown, I 
do not mean that the rules and ordinances of the Bengal army are ‘to be assimilated 
to those of His Majesty’s forces in Europe: the rule for promotion, for instance, is 
ipiite distinct in both services, and I think should remain so ; for although the system 
of promotion by seniority must be attended by many evils, yet still it is a system 
founded on abstract principles of justice, and to which the officers have become 
so wedded, that it could not be altered without manifest disadvantage and 
discontent. 

2205. Will you have the goodness to describe the frontiers on the Bombay and 

the Madras sides, the nature of the enemy we have to fear, and the description of 
force by which that enemy is supported ? — The last Pindaree war paralysed the 
energies of the most powerful enemies on the Madras and Bombay sides of India. 
Before that war, the Peishwa, not only from, being the head of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, but from his wealth, the extent and population of his dominions, their 
situation, his ability, and his dislike to our government, was one of the principal 
enemies we had to dread: his power, has however been completely reduced. 
The Rajah of Berar is the next enemy of importance ; but aTiy demonstrations on 
his part would be checked equally by the troops of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 
With the internal state of Madras, and the independent princes occiqiying the more 
southern parts of it, and also of Bombay, I &ave no knowledge .but what may be 
found in books. , ... 

2206. Is not the Nizam also an independent power? — Partly so ; but his troops 
have been officered by Europeans appointed by government, and his civil adminis- 
tration controlled by a minister nominated by 01^ in^uence. 

2207. It appears that the Madras and Bombay army altogether amount to nearly 

94,000 men ; do you think there is any reason.for that quantity of force, looking at 
the native powers by which they are surrounded ? — At "the conclusion of the 
Pindaree war, the political state of India was sd completely more particu- 

larly with regard to the enemies that could have attackd^.-ns ^st the Madras 
or Bombay presidencies, that if the army of those presidencies was sufficient to 
control those states in the plenitude of their power, it must be. more than sufficient 

now, 
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'now> provided no decrease has taken place ; but I believe considerable reductions 
have been made. 

S2o8. What is your opinion with regard to the expediency of keeping up irre- 
gular troops ? — 'I think tne irregular cavalry, particularly the corps commanded by 
Colonel skinner, is one of the most efficient branches of our military service ,/br./^ 
ptarposejbr xvhich it is intended, and saves the regular cavalry many harassing 
duties in, time of war. They are a body of men that 1 think ought to be 
encouraged. 

2209. How are the irregular corps composed ? — They are men hired for a 
certain sum of money by the month, who furnish their, own horses and their 
own arms. 

2210. Their own clothing and accoutrements ?— Their clothing and accoutrements 

arc made up after a pattern. ‘ 

2211. But they find it themselves ?— They do. 

2212. Now, are those corps olTicered by European or native officers? — They have 
an European commanding officer and an adjutant ; for the rest, they are officered by 
natives, who are often men of family and character and property, and who formerly 
brought into such corps 20 or 30 troopers mounted on horses furnished by them, 
and who were called bargeers. This system has been abolished, and the most expe- 
rienced officers consider its abolition as affecting the efficiency of those corps. 

2213. Why was it so considered ? — It was supposed,and very naturally supposed, 
that the man who rode another’s horse would not care so much to risk that horse’s 
life as if lie rode one on which his own bread depended. 

2214. With regard to the amount of this- irregular force, is there any great 
amount of irregular force in Bengal? — It has varied at different times ; in war the 
number is increased, and hastily reduced in peace, without much attention either to 
their feelings or to their future means of support. 

2215. ' Would you think it desirable to increase that description of force during 
the time of peace ?- — We cannot afford to increase it without reducing some of our 
regular cavalry. 

2216. And would you think it desirable to do so for the purpose of increasing 
that force ?— The late Commander-in-Chief in India gave it as his opinion that he 
would rather retain Colonel Skinner’s second corps, which government were about 
to disband, and reduce if necessary it propprtion of regular cavalry. 

2217. Was Colonel Skinner’s corps a fair specimen# the general merits ofirre- 
gidar corps, or was it an unusually good corps ? — I think it was unusually good. 

2218. Do you think it would be general, and that if you were to increase the 
irregular corps in Bengal, that the greater part of the force of that description you 
would nrise would be as good^as Colonel Skinner’s corps? — There are ^uliarities 
in the character of Colonel Skinrier that peculiarly qualify him for the command of 
such corps, qualificatims which I do not know any other officer possessed of in the 
same degree ; but I Mve no doubt that much of the excellence of Colonel Skinner’s 
corps eould be aftKiincd, and hlU been attained, by other corps under’^similar 
advantages and ’circumstances. Colonel Gardner commanded a very efficient 
irregular corps, which volunteci’ed for service against the Burmese, and behaved 
^llantly under great privations and distress. 1 do not, however, think it advisable 
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i_ .il jjj'j fo increase that class of men at the expense of our regular corps ; but they may be 
' ‘ 1 ■ increased when war breaks out, and should not be too hastily disbanded. 

Capt. Macau. 221 9. You have Said that complaints have arisen in the native army of the inter- 
ference of the havildar-major in the appointment of non-commissioned officers j of 
what nature were those complaints ? — I mentioned only one case, that of the 
battalion that mutinied at Barrackpore. I do not believe they had any just grounds 
for such complaint ; and the other complaint, that of being required to go on board 
ship, was absolutely false ; and both I consider mere pretexts, and that the real cause 
of mutiny arose from their dislike to go against the Burmese.. 

2220. Then, from your knowledge of the Indian service, ^'should you say that 
there was any ground for complaint in the interference of the havildar-major in the 
appointment of non -commissioned officers? — I should say not; non-commissioned 
officers are appointed fairly, and promoted much in the way that European officers 
are, that is, by seniority ; hence arises a great feebleness of character and physical 
incapacity, arising from age and infirmity, in the higher native officers of the 
service. 

2221. Do you think it would be desirable in the enlistment of sepoys to make 
an arrangement by which their pay should be gradually increased in proportion to 
their length of service ? — I think it would : anything that can hold out a hope of 
gradually bettering their situation must have a good effect. 

2222. Do the native officers and non-commissioned officers remain in the service 
unusually long, so as to render it in some way an inconvenience from accruing age 
and infirmity? -They do. 

2223. Have they not retiring allowances ? — They have retiring allowances. 

2224. But not sufficient to induce them to retire ?— There is undoubtedly greater 
advantage in remaining on full pay, and too much scrupulosity is shown by the ' 
invaliding committees. 

2225. Do you consider that the native officers might be raised to higher grades 

that at present in the service ? — That is a point of much controversy among the 
European officers of the native army : some have proposed to abolish native com- 
missioned officers altogether, whilst others have proposed to give them greater 
rank and authority. In former times, the native oHicers had infinitely greater 
authority and infiuence, in some cases nearly as much as the European officer, and 
if we. could preserve their fidelity and attachqicnt it would be advantageous, if we 
cannot, such power given to the natives would be the reverse. Now, I think thm 
chances are that we shall lose their fidelity and attachment, and we should, tlmreK, 
fore, be cautious how we increase their military influence and rank ; and though F 
think some rewards ought to be devised for old, worn-out and deserving native 
officers, I am not prepared at this moment speoifihally to say what such rewards 
should be. ' 

222t). Do you consider it would be advisable-ito appoii^t commanders-iri-chief in 
India only from among officers who have served at some time of^their military 
career in India ? — I do not see clearly those advantages Vbuld render it 

advisable to make that a rule. - 
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The Right Hon. Sir John Btno in the Chair. 

V. 

HENRY RTJSSELL, Esq. called in and examined. 

2227. You have been some time in India.^ — I have been 23 years in India. m April iSrj. 

2228. At what Paesidency ? — 1 belonged to the Bengal Presidency ; but I was 

chiefly employed in a political situation within the limits of the Madras army. ^-^ 7 - 

2229. When did you leave India? — In the year 1820. 

2230. What were the situations you held? — I was originally an Assistant to the 
Resident at Hyderabad ; and 1 afterwards myself held the situation of Resident for 
1 1 years. 

2231. It appears that in your evidence before the Political Sub-Committee, you 
have said that the greatest danger we have to apprehend in India is from our native 
army ; the Committee are desirous to understand from you more particularly your 
reasons for so thinking ?— My reasons for thinking that the greatest danger we have 
to apprehend in India is from our native army are, that our military force is the 
sole and exclusive tenure by which we hold the government, and that the fidelity 
of the troops of whom that force is composed is necessarily precarious ; they arc 
foreigners and mercenaries ; they are attached to a government that pays them 
well, and treats them kindly, and they will generally follow wherever their officers 
will lead them ; but we have no hold upon them, through either national honour or 

* national prejudices, and cannot expect from them what we do from English soldiers 
fighting for English objects. They are peculiarly susceptible of being practised 
upon, and may be induced, either by our own mismanagement, or by the artifices 
of designing persons, to turn against us those very arms which now constitute our 
only strength. 

2232. VV'ill you state what is the particular danger you apprehend, and whether 
it is increased by any circumstances in our treatment or management of the native 
force? — We have already had two striking instances to .show the nature of that 
danger, in the* agitation among the sepoys in iSob, of which the massiicre at Vel- 
lore was the principal feature, and in the insubordination of the European officers 
in <1809'. The system which has been pursued towards both those brunches 
of our army has lieen essentially erroneous : their vital importance to the very 
existence of our power has not been sufficiently considered. Towards the Euro- 
pean offidirs a short-sighted s/iitein of economy has been pro.sccutcd, injurious in 
the' first instance to the army, and in its consequences to the government ; and 
with, respect to the sepoys, ^ much of.' that care which ought to have been bestowed 
on souring their attachment, and improving the substance of their elticicncy, has 
been wasted in a^^^lous, vexatious attention to outward forms. My.yetsonal 
knowledge i§ clueflY confined to the troops of the Madras Presidency. When 
Orst Went to Hyderabad, 30 years ago, there were at that station six battalions of 
infantry, and a regiment of cavalry. The command of those corps was, at that 
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, time, among the best situations that an officer could hold, and it was consequently 

!<» » 3 *- jjy ofgccrs. An officer commanding a corps was then a person of 

Uam/ liustel/, Esq. importance ; he had his markets, his commissariat, his artificers, and followers of 
every description attached to his immediate corps. His allowances were consider- 
able, and enabled him to exercise hospitality towards his officers, and to be liberal to 
his men. The first of those allowances that was taken away was, I believe, the bazar 
allowance, consisting of a duty levied on spirituous liquors, tobacco and other intoxi- 
cating drugs. This duty, in the general bazar, which belonged to the officer command- 
ing the whole force, produced near .5,000/. a year ; and in the battalion bazars, which 
belonged to the commanding officers of corps, about i ,000 1 . The reduction of this al- 
lowance was followed by that of the tent contract, and of others of smaller amount, of 
which I cannot now recollect the particulars ; and by degrees the advantages of a 
command were rcdticed so low, that no Officer would take the command of a corps 
whose character or pretensions enabled him to procure any other situation. It was 
in these reductions that the discontent of the army first originated ; and in 1 803, 
when the Mahratta war began, that feeling was so strong, that I l^avc no doubt if it 
had not been diverted by active employment, the same insubordination which 
showed itself in 1 809 would have broken out at that time. 1 he feeling began 
among the European officers. What may be the case in an European army I can- 
not say, but in an Indian army it is impossible that discontent can prevail in any 
great degree, and for any length of time among the officers, without ultimately pro- 
ducing its eflPect upon the men ; though not designedly imparted, it must imper- 
ceptibly descend to them. The commanding officers had then lost much of the 
weight and importance they before- enjoyed ; they were no longer able to keep up 
the same appearance, or exercise the same liberality towards their men, and were, 
consequently, no longer objects of the same consideration in their eyes. A spirit of 
reciprocal and general dissatisfaction grew up, which loosened the tics that bound 
the different ranks to one another, as well as to the government. From the begin- 
ning of the Mahratta war, the troops were for three years under canvass, they were 
exposed to unusual hardships, and when they returned to their cnntonmcnt.s, instead 
of being allowed any indulgence or repose, they were teased and worried with 
a new, and I must say, a puerile system, wliich altered everything they had been 
accustomed to. Their drill was changed, their dress was changed, all the regula- 
tions that governed them were changed, j evcirything was to be done in a new and 
.smarter way ; and the old sepoys, who had grown grey in the service, had again to 
undergo the same process that they had passed through when they., were recruits 
The details of the army had, for the first time in Indio,' fallen into the hands of a 
school who thought that everything depended on stfow, and that no sacrifice was 
too great for the attainment of outward smartneiss atid uniforinity. A .sifigle speci- 
men of the new orders that were issued at flyderabad will enable the Committee 
to estimate the character of the whole code. \ sepoy on guard wanted 

to retire for a particular purpose, he was to be detained until a cert^n number bad 
the same occasion, and they were then to be* marched tinder a naick or 
corporal, that even the calls of nature might be answered in'^iqtary order. They 
were forbidden to wear their marks of caste on parade ; th'etr' whiskers were to j^e 
trimmed in an uniform manner ; a leathern cap was to ^ substituted for the turban 

they 
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1C silly compliances that were 
IS this could not fail to excite ’’*■ 

really worth the importance lienni Ruarff, /:»v. 
that was attached to them, they might have been accomj)lished, if the attempt had 
been made at any other time, or even at that time, with temper and discretion ; but 
it was the fashion of the day to enforce everything with rigour, and the sepoys wefe 
already in a friime of mind ill suited to bear the trials they were exposed to. Advan- 
tage was nd doubt taken by designing persons, who instilled suspicious into the sepoys 
that our real intentions went far beyond their dress. They fancied that the pricker and 
brush suspended from their belt bore some resemblance to the cross. The tight 
drawers reaching to file knee, which they had worn for years, were all at once sus- 
pected to be breeches ; and the leathern cap was only a step in the process of 
changing the turban for the hat. Unhappily, we seemed to do everything to give 
a colour to those suspicions ; and in spite of various warnings, we persisted in a 
course of measures by which we spread a general belief among the sepoys that we 
intended to compel them to become Christians, and by which they were at length 
irritated to desperation. It was I'emarked that the fakcers, a class of religious men- 
dicants, who are very numerous in India, and frequent the stations of the army in 
particular, were at this time unusually active throughout the country. Some were 
actuated by religious bigotry, and some, no doubt, were employed by our political 
enemies ; and it was afterwards ascertained that they had been busy in indaming 
the alarm and discontent of the sepoys, and spreading the disaffection from one 
station to another. At Vellore, where only any extreme violence was perpetrated, 
the sepoys wei’c instigated by some of the members of Tippoo’s family who resided 
there ; but they only took advantage of the diSaftcction ; they did not create it ; 

,thc feeling was universal. It showed itself at the same time at Hyderabad, and at 
various different and distant stations ; and if immediate steps had not been taken 
to rescind the obnoxious orders, and allay the general irritation, the whole presi- 
dency would have partaken of the same calamity that happened at Vellore. It 
is neither easy, nor is it important, to distinguish the particular incident that pro- 
duced the explosion. Among the viU'iety of causes that were in action, any single 
one might have been inadequate to the effect. Discontent and disaffection had 
been growing for a length of time ; by degi'ces the mine was charged, and any 
accidental spark was sufficient to inflame the mass. 

2233. Will you state whether, in your estimation, the danger that you apprehend 
is greater or less now than at former periods ? — Since that time our treatment of 
the sepoys has been more judicious ; indeed, I am not aware of anything in our 
present mode of treating them that requires to be changed. Our danger, I appre- 
hend, is greater now than it was before 1 806, inasmuch as it would be more easy to 
revive the same, alarm in the ihittds of the sepoys than if it had never before 
prevailed ; and the sphere of it is qblarged with every extension of our native army. 

During our wars with Hydhr Ally, our sepoys, in addition to other serious priva- 
tions, werdi 1 believe, a year and a Jialf in arrear of pay. 1 doubt whether such an 
qrrear now would ppi produce an insurrection. 

2234. Docs this danger, in your opinion, arise from feelings peculiar to the army, 
or cQpamon to them with other natives ; and does it arise more from the Hindoos 

, ' or 


they had previously worn *, and there was no end to tl 
required of them . The disgust which such a system i 
is manifest. If any of the alterations enjoined were 
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or from the Moslems r — To a certain extent, the feelings from which our danger 
arises are common to the natives of every part of India, but they prevail more 
among the Mahomedans than, the Hindoos, and more among the Madras than 
among the Bengal sepoys. The Mahomedans are much more under the influence of 
rejigioiis fanaticism than the Hindoos, and are constitutionally of a more eager and 
irritable temper. The northern tribes, from which the Bengal se^ys are chiefly 
drawn, are, both morally and physically, a much finer race than tWt from which 
the Madras army is reemited. The Bengal sepoys are born soldiers, the Madras 
sepoys arc taught to be so ; and considering what they are in their original con- 
dition, it is surprisiug what their officers contrive to make of them. Among the 
Bengal sepoys, Hindoos of the better class greatly preponuerate. Among the 
Madrays sc])oys, there is a much larger proportion of Alahomedans and Hindoos of 
the lower castes. Mutinies have been of less frequent occurrence among the 
Bengal than among the Madras sepoys ; and even when they have occurred they 
have been attended with less acrimony and violence. 

2235. Can you state whether any symptoms or tendency to this state of things 
now appear or have lately appeared ? — I am not aware that thefc is any peculiar 
indication of danger at the present time, or that there is any greater reason to 
apprehend it now than there must be at all times while we arc obliged to rely on 
one part of the population for the means of keeping the remainder in subjection. 

2236. In what way do you think that the danger, such as it is, can best be 

warded off?— The best means of warding off the danger consist, I apprehend, in 
a steady, uniform, conciliatory treatment both of the European officers and of the 
native soldiers. Towards the European officers, the great error that has been com- 
mitted has been the reduction to so very low a scale of the allowances attached to 
the actual command of a corps. The allowances of the inferior ranks are neccs-, 
sarily of miner importance. A junior officer is satisfied if he can live ci'editably 
on his pay ; and as long as the allowances of the commanding officer are liberal, 
every .subaltern feels his interest in them, and knows that, if he lives, he will enjoy 
them in his turn. I have always thought, and I still think, that it is an object of 
first-rate importance, in the treatment of the army, to make the post of the com- 
mand of a corps so advantageous in point of emolument as to render the best 
officers in the service willing and anxious to hold it. in our treatment of the 
native soldiers we ought, above all things, to avoid the most remote apiK'arancc of 
a desire to interfere with their religious custbms or prejudices, and to hold out to 
them as many objects of ambition as we can with safety. Horse and palanquin 
allowances ; situations such as that of aide-de-camp to general officers ; medals, 
grants of land, honorary distinctions and privileges of every kind, are emij]yently 
useful. They are peculiarly gratifying to, thq,. natives themselves, and can be 
attended with no inconvenience to us. . ' 

2237. Will you state to the Committee, reference again to your evidence 
before the Political Sub-Committee, why you think the native officefa^e discon- 
tented?— The chief cause of the discontent which I thi^ .pi[;evaili^'mong (he 
native officers is, that when once they have attained the rank ^M jifgiibahdar, -they nayei 
generally speaking, nothing more to look to ; having got all Imt. they eaglet, ^ 
have no further inducement to exert themselves ; they become first ind^Ul hhd 
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then dissatisfied. There ought, as long as possible, to be sonic higher object kept 
in their view, to which, by diligence and fidelity, they may still attain. Honorary 
distinctions, such as I have just spoken of, arc one obvious method of attaching 
them to the service. The employing them more extensively in military command 
would perhaps have more effect in this way than any other measure. At present 
no native can reach such a rank in our army as will admit of his commanding an 
English serjeant. But how far it may be safe to do this is a critical question, and 
requires most careful consideration. Though it promises advantage, it also 
threatens danger. There was a native officer on the Madras establishment of the 
name of Mohammud Yoosuf, who was entrusted, in our early operations, with 
a considerable independent command, of which he discharged the duties with judg- 
ment and fidelity ; and if we raise the natives to higher oifices in the civil depart- 
ment, it will be difficult to maintain the exclusion of them in the army. But in 
this as in every other attempt to enlarge the field for the employment of the natives, 
it must be remembered, that although they are calculated to improve their condition, 
(hey are so many steps toward.s the extinction of our own authority. If we both 
give the natives power, and teach them how to use it, they will not much longer 
submit to our control. On this subject there is a prelinnnary consideration, which 
I am afraid we overlook. In what character, aJid for what purpose do we ap])ear in 
India? If we are to act as mere philanthropLsts, and to consider only how we can 
lu'st iiiiprovc the moral and political condition of the Indian population, we may 
gitvern them as we would govern one another ; and the sooner v\e can make them 
wise enough and strong enough to expel us from the country, the greater will have 
been our success. If we go as subjects of England, for the extension of English 
])Ovver and the improvement of English interests, a different course must be pur- 
*sued. M''e may govern them as justly, and treat them as kindly as we can ; it is 
our intere.st as well as our duty to do so ; but we must retain all substantial power 
in our ow'n hands, and must remember that, be our objects what they njay, the 
native:, of India can never stand upon the same level with ourselves ; they must be 
either above us or below us. 

2238. You seem to lament that the allowances of the European officers in the 
native corps should have been diminished ; and you mention the reduction of the 
bazar allowance^; do you, upon the whole, think it would have been desirable to 
continue that allowance? — I do. ^ confine my observation exclusively to the 
officers in the actual command of corps ; and though I have no doubt that the 
rcdqction of the bazar allowance, of the tent contract, and of other emoluments 
enjoyed by the army, was supported by specious reasons, and had, in each case, its 
specific advantages at -the time, 1 think that the ultimate consequences were not 
sufficiently considered, and that the attachment of the European officers has been 
wet^kened, and the efficiency of the anny impaired, by measures directed exclusively 
to oponomy. • ' 

.• 5239 ...j|^d not the, profit derived from the bazar arise* from the consumption 
pf.spiritp and opium kqd intoxicating drugs? — It did, and so it docs at present; but 
H^'provt does not go to the officers. 

what purpose does the money now go? — ^To the government. It 
assea thtniigh an intermediate process : in the first instance, it was thrown into 
V. F K a ireneral 
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a general Aind culled the bazar fund, of which the produce was divided periodicallj 
among olhcers «if a certain rank throughout the army ; but it was perfectly under- 
,y. stood at the time that that was only a prefatory measure to a resumption of the 
«liity by the government themselves ; and accordingly, at the expiration of 1 think 
about two years, it was resumed, and is now received by the government. 

•2 -241. While the profit of the bazar was received by the commanding oflicers of 
corps, must not that have operated as an inducement with them to encourage the 
consumption of spirits and opium, and other drugs of that sort? — In point of fiict, 
1 think it did not. 1 do nut believe that drunkenness was at all more prevalent 
then than it has been since. One strong reason why such should not be the case, 
was, that the conduct of the commanding otheer was open to the inspection of the 
whole body of oflicers collectively ; and such an abuse would not have been suffered 
by them to prevail to any extent. 

2242. Ila<l you any opportunity of observing the state of any military body while 
the commanding officer received the bazar allowance? — 1 lived as the only civil 
servant at a very large military station for about three years while that allowance 
prevailed. 

2243. Did you reside there after it ceased ? — I did. 

2244. Did you observe any difrerenec?--Nono whatever. 

224.';. Since when have you observed that the command of a native corps has 
ceased to be an object of ambition with the European officers ? — If it were neces- 
sary to draw any line, I should say that tlie Mahrutta war, the o))crations connected 
with which lasted from 1803 to 1806, may be considered as the period of the 
alteration. 

224(1. Do you attribute that disincliiialion to be .satisfied with the command of 
a corps to the reduction of allowances? — Principally. 

2247. Have not the staff* situations to which officers in the army are eligible 
very much increased in number? — They have, 1 believe, in some degree ; but those 
situations, in point of value, are not to be put in competition with what the com- 
mand of a corps formerly was. 

2248. At present arc not some of the staff situations so advantageous as to make 
oflicers prefer them to the comman<l of a corps ? — The reason of the preference 
1 should rather say i.s, that the command of a corps is so little advantageous. There 
is no great advantage attached to the staff situations. Military officers, in some 
casc.s, hold political situations ; that, for instance, of resident at native courts, of 
wliich the allowances are considerable ; but the military staff situations arc attended 
with very little emolument. 

2249. spoken of grants of land to native soldiers; have you ever 
observed that practice prevailing in any part of. India? — I have never myself bceti 
in the part of India where it has prevailed, but I h<ave understood that in the upper 
parts of Bengal it was usual formerly, and perhaps still is, to make grants of land 
to the native officers and scpoy.s, instead of pensioning them at the' e^^iralion of 
a certain period of service ; and I have been tMd that many;; prosperous villages 
were fonned of the retired sepoys who had had land so allotted tO them. 

2250. Should you think it desirable to adopt any such practice more extensively ? 
— I think it is one of the measures that might be adopted with advantage. Thd 

• great' 
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great object is to give the native soldier something ulterior to look to, and to make 
him feel that he has something to lose if he behaves ill. 

225 !• I hen you would make those grants of land in some degree dependent upon 
the good behaviour of the native soldiers? — Unquestionably. 

22.52. From your knowledge of the presidency of Madras, do you think there 
wotdd be any difficulty in allotting portions of land for such a purpose ? — 1 should 
think none whatever. 1 should think there are miuiy parts of the territory 
dependent upon the Madras presidency, where such a practice might be introduccil 
with advantage. 

2253. the casayou have mentioned, were the grants of land given to the 
soldiers as well as to the native officers?- -They are given to all persons having 
served for a certain length of time, and having maintained a certain character, the 
grunt varying in value according to the rank that the individual may have attained 
before his retiring from the service. 


HOLT MACKENZIE, Esq. called in and examined. 


22.54. You have been for some time in India? — I was in that country about 


22 year.s. 

22.5.5. When did you leave India? — I left India about i(> months ago, in 
December 1830. 

22.56. At what presidency were you? — In Bengal. 

22.57. What situation did you hold in India? — For about six years after leaving 
college. I was attached to the Sudder Court, that is the head court of control and 
apjwal from the provincial courts. During the'last 1.5 years, or nearly so, 1 held 

* the situation of Secretary to the (iovernment in the territorial department, being for 
about 20 months of that time in attendance as Secretary upon the late (lovernor- 
General, and on special deputation in the Western Provinces. The rest of my term 
of ^rvice was generally spent at Calcutta. 

ift.58. Have you become acquainted with the military force in that presidency ? — 
Mv duty as territorial secretary compelled mo to look to the military force in its 
relation to finance, with reference of course rather to general results than details. 

22.59. examined upon that subject before the Finance Committee ? 

— I have. * 


2260. What is your opinion of the effiftiency of the army in the presidency of 
Bengal ? — 1 suppose from a civilian the Committee will hardly expect any very 
decided or precise notions upon that subject ; 1 must rather speak from the judg- 
ment of others than from my own, for I have never been upon service which 
jx'quired or enableil me to examine closely, or estimate accurately, the qualities of‘ 
Pwe troops, and therefore my opinions upon the point are derived from intercour.‘.e 
h&ve had with military fallow-servants, and from those general inquiries which 
I^^iplis naturally -led to make, while holding a high office in*a government that seems 
ti^e to rest in evqry part of itf upon military power, and to be administered 
essentially in ft militisry spirit. 

Will you give tlie Committee any opinion you have formed with respect 
the efficiency of the army ? — My impression is, that as far as regards any Indian 
i!..!.— V. 4 ^ K i- 2 enemy 
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enemy we have to contend with, the native army may be considered to be very 
efficient ; I .im not equally confident of their efficiency if placed in any new and 
unusual position, and exposed- to encounter enemies that may possibly come upon 
us from without. I think the result of the war with the Burmese seems to show, 
that when brought against enemies sinjcrior in physical strength to those with whom 
they have been accustomed to contend, and re(|uired to surmount obstacles of 
a different kind from what they have been accustomed to surmount, ;^he native 
troops, however well led, will be found to want resolution and nervous vigour, so 
as to be inferior to European troops in a degree not ordinarily to be perceived in 
Indian warfare ; consequently, I should appri:hend that if they,, were called upon to 
meet an European enemy in the north of Indiii, they might fail, partly from the 
want of physical strength, and partly from the tvant of moral energy. 

21262. VVill you give the Committee yotur opinion as to the temper and attachment 
of the native troops to the service r — I believe their attachment to the service rests 
chiefly upon the goodness and regularity of their pay, and the consequent comfort 
which it secures them. The pay of the sepoys is such as generally to enable them, 
c.spccially the Hindoos, who are economical in their habits, to save very considerable 
sums of money. I have had occasion, as territorial secretary, to know, that their 
remittances to their families are very considerable ; and I conceive that our native 
army is an excellent profc.ssion for the class from whom the sepoys are generally 
taken, the cultivating yeomanry of the country. 

2263. AVhat is your opinion of their attachment to the Engli.sh ? — I do not 
think they have any attachment to the English as a nation *, on the contrary, 1 ap- 
prehend that a. considerable number of that part which consists of Moslems 
must generally have a national, or' rather I should say a religious, dislike to the 
English. I have no doubt that in many corps the sepoys have a great deal of 
]>er.sonal attachment to their English officers ; but that attachment seems to rest 
rather upon the persdhal character and conduct of the individual officers than upon 
anything that may be called an attachment to the nation generally. I'here is, how- 
ever, among aU-4ihc nativ&s, whether in' public or private service, a strong feeliif^of' 
the obligation , of fidelity to the person who supports them ; and on that ground, 

I believe thy? sfl^Oys, so long as they are well paid, will have a strung sense of the 
duty of beit^ faithful to those who so pay them^ to be overcome only by some 
])owerful cause of di.scontent or excitement. 

2264. Then, in your opinion, they are in general faithful and loyal to the ser- 
vice ? — Faithful, 1 should say, certainly ; loyalty implies, perhaps, a moral attach- 
ment, a little beyond what I conceive to belong to them. 

2265. How are they in efficiency as compared with, the best native armies 4i^der^. 
any native princes ?— From what I have read of. native armies in old tirnfat - 
from the few troops belonging to native pii^eathat I have seen myself,- 1 -a 
consider our sepoys as beyond all compand .superiQt to them, if the coi 

be made with those who have not been disciplined by European officers. GeO' 
.speaking,' the armies of the native princes were mere 
individiial who led them, and ordinarily the death of the inepm^al'i^Hp le 
was the destruction of anything like order or discipline. I. ^^not'«ft(at,pi 
disciplined by Europeans ; and 1 should also exclude the Gooi^as, 
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i\ry superior in point of physical strength and moral courage to any troops with 
whom we have had to do. They have a strong feeling of patriotism, with a great 
(leal of personal pride, and arc described, indeed, as c({ualling any troops in the 
world in the moral qualities of a soldier. In the war with us, indeed, they had the 
.advantage of defending tlieir own mountains ; but the small body of irregulars that 
was employed at llhurtpore has always been spoken of in the highest terms ; aiut 
from everything 1 have heard of the military force of the Goorkha state, it must, 

I conceive, be excepted from any description of native troops we may call 
a rabble. 

2200. Is the description of sepoys from one particular part of the presidency 
superior in any respect to those from another part ? — I have generally understood 
that no good men are to be got below llchar. At a place cmled Boojpore, which 
lies not far from the frontier towards Benares, there used to be very good troops 
recruited. The natives of Bengal Proper I consider to be generally unfit for mili- 
tary duty. 

2()7. Have we any of the Goorkhas in our service ? — We had two irregular corps 
when 1 was in India, one commanded by Captain Kennedy at Subathoo, and another 
further to the cast ; but one, 1 think, has been disbanded. 

22ti8. What difficulty is there in having a greater number of Goorkhas in our ser- 
vice ?—'l'he chief difficulty that immediately o(x:urs to. me is this, that I apprehend 
they arc hardly fit for general service in the plains. 1 should imagine that they would 
suffer during the hot weather and rains in the low country, being inhahitonts of a 
high land and cold climate. I may, however, mention, that at one time a proposition 
was submitted to government by Mr. Hodgson, who was then assistant under 
Mr. Gardiner, the resident at Khatmandoo, for'the enlistment of a certain number 
• of Goorkhas. He .stated his belief that they would be very glad to take service 
with us } mentioning as a fact, that the government of the Goorkhas, in time of 
peace, keep only about 10,000 men embodied; having nearly a similar number out 
of immediate employment and pay, but brought on the roll by a regular system of 
■u^ssion, so as to keep in training nearly double their proper peace establislimeut. 
He inferred, from the difficulty of finding employment under which the military 
class laboured, and from the envy which they expressed of the superior and constiiut 
pay received by our sepoys, that there would be no difficulty in recruitinj: among 
them. It is ako understood that a considerable number of Goorkhas have taken 


service with Kunject Sing, and probably, if it were advisable, we might get recruits 
from the same quarter. 

2269. Have we not a great deal of frontier along the hills in which they could be 
^very usefully employed without detriment to their health ? — I imagine the only hill 
ry that would suit in points of climate, is that which we conquered from the 
diHs, and of that there is little^^ntier requiring defence excepimg what 
|es upon their reserv<^ territortof^To the north are mountains covered with 
itual snow, a country scarcely passable by troops, and with notliing to feed 
;i.^nd upond^tt^lRontier which we have to defend against the Goorkhas them- 
|i^e coild n^^^opose to station troops levied from among them. 

Aln&ra. a cold country? — Tlie district of Almora is a very cold 
immediately abuts upon the territories of the Nepuulcse. 
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2271. Is not the climate of Loodheanah such as the Goorkhas could serve in with- 
out detriment to their health ? — Loodheanah I believe to be a inucii more temperate 
climate than most of our stations in India ; but I should still apprehend that it 
might be too warm for the highlanders. 

2272. Would a more irregular system of discipline suit the sepoys better than 
the strictness in our service? — It docs not appear to me that, with iespcct to the 
sepoys now recruited, wlio arc generally brought into the service young, the dis- 
cipline maintained has any essential influence in either distressing the individual or 
in hindering enlistment ; but there are some classes, such as have commonly joined 
our irregular cavalry especially, and as form a considerable p^rt of the cavalry of 
native states, who have, I believe, a strong repugnance to the system and strictness 
of discipline prevailing in the regular army ; therefore, as far as it may be an object 
to recruit from those particular classes, vm must, 1 should imagine, look totiie irre- 
gular corps. Indeed, I can hardly suppose that any change could be made in the 
discipline of the regular army that would reconcile to it grown men of some rank in 
society, with a good deal of family pride and a great deal of Mussulman bigotry, and 
habituated to an irregular life ; whereas the young men, with whom the sepoy corps 
are generally recruited, soon, I believe, become habituated to the discipline and do 
not complain of it. 

2273. Are you aware whether there has been any change of late ycai's in the 
temper and feelings of. the sepoy troops ? — It has generally been stated that the per- 
sonal attachment between them and their Eurojman oflicers, which I consider to he 
a great bond of attachment between them and the service, has been very materially 
<liminislicd of late years. 

227^. In what respects, aud to What do you attribute that diminution of attach- 
ment r - Several causes have been assigned. Among tiiein were the arrangements 
consequent on the increase and division of regiments, which induced a considcruiile 
change of officers from one corps to another, and threw the sepoys under the 
command of comparative strangers \ and many of the European officers themselves, 
especially senior captains, being unhappy, from the want of promotion and other 
causes, that unhappiness has led to discontent, and discontent necessarily impairs 
the kindness and good humour of their demeanour towards the soldiers, and renders 
them impatient of that attention to the private concerns of the sepoy, his com- 
plaints, disputes and difficulties, which goes far to win attachment ; fur the officers 
of a native corps have, I believe, a thousand matters to claim attention which 
scarcely belong to military service in any other country, yet are very essential in 
maintaining the affection of the troops. Another cause of the alleged change has 
hetn stated, which must, however, probably date from a remote period, that fonnerly 
t!ie coimpanding officers of corps were more regarded, and mure accustomed to | 
regard themselves, as masters of a family, looking after the wants and entering int#\ 

the amusements of the men. 1 believe, too, that the hahjits and tastes of most of 

:iud with the rest the habits and tastes of the European officers, have become ratk^ 
mure European, and that there is from that cause also less familmr intercourse 
tween them and their men than theve once was. ^ -i'i v* 

2275. Have the European officers taken less pains to ac(|uire the language of.^)atoj 
years ? —I am uot able to speak positively to that point ; but I am afr^d that ti|;| 

_ T langtiagirl 
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liin'Tiiaf'e is not gcrterally understood so well as it is desirable that it should bo known 
by the EuTOpean officers, 

2 276. Is the lanj^uagc of the country generally so well known as to enable iHi 
European officer to converse familiarly with his men, and to understand any appli- 
cation that may be made by them ? — I should imagine not ; though they can cou- 
verso with them on mere points of military duty and common business, I apprehend 
that but fonv can communicate freely and clearly on many of the questions regarding 
which the sepoys are likely to wish toconsidt them. 

2277. Have yon ever heard, as matter of remark in India, that the European 
officers arc less familiar with the native languages than was formerly the case? — 
Yes ; I have heard it stated that they are much less so than under the old sy.stcm, 
when comparatively few of them wore attached to native corps. In those days the 
European officers were generally, I imagiftc, persons familiar with the languages. 
Now the number of officers is greater, and they are not selected from any knowledge 
of the language. 

2278. You hi^yc stated in your evidence before the Public and Miscellaneous 
Sub-Committee, that you arc of opinion that our dominion in India is supported 
by our military supremacy alone ; are you of opinion that our military supremacy 
depends mainly upon our native army ? — 1 consider that a large native army is 
quite essential for maintaining the tranquillity of the country ; but 1 should be 
very sorry to sec its defence and obedience trusted to theni, without also a large 
Rnropcari force. The vast extent of the country seems tO render a large native 
army indispensable. 

227y. Do you consider that there is any d^jngcr to our rule from the native 
army? — I am not aware of any circumstance causing immediate danger, but I think, 
' on general principles, that there is much piuspectivc danger. 

2280. You have never observed any symptoms of immediate danger while you 
were in India ? — I have had no opportunity of observing such symptoms. 

2281 . Would the (loorkha force you have referred to be as cheap as the present 

sepoy force? — I .should think certainly as cheap. I imagine, indeed, they might 
be cheaper, though I cannot say what terms they might make to induce tliwn to 
undertake geticral service ; but those employed in the hills, I think, are got at 
a lower rate than the sepoys in the plains. • 

22S2. Would they not stand the cHmate as' well as Europeans? — I should thitik 
not, but I can scarcely venture an opinion. The natives do not seem to stand 
jariety of climate .so well as Europeans. The Hindoos especially appear to suffer 
from their prejudices as to food. 

2283. Are the (ioorkhas Hindoos? — Yes, they are all Hindoos. 

2284. Woidd they not form a cheap substitution for European forces, if it was 
necessary at any time to increase that description of force ? — 1 should not consider 
it safe to rest upon them a»a substitute for Europeans. 

'2285. Have you ever observed that in Bengal particulafly it was the practice to 
m'akc any grants of land in substiAition of pensions, as compensation ior services 
to tlie sepoys upon their retirement ? — There vfas at one time a regular system for 
granting lands to invalided native officers and soldiers. It prevailed previously to 
: iv’93> but was then arranged by Lord Cornwallis, and made a part of the law of 
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Bengal, the rules being included among the regulations of that year. In the time 
of Lord Minto, however, the precise year I do not remember, the plan was discon- 
tinued. My impression is that it was a popular institution with the army, and, 
upon the whole, one that should have been kept up. 

. 2286. Do you know upon what grounds it was discontinued?— I do not accu- 
rately recollect ; but chiefly, I think, in consequence of representations from the 
|)olicc authorities that the invalids and their families were troublesome, c and were 
suspected of harbouring offenders against the public peace. 

2287. Were there many villages of that description founded by retired soldicns? 

— There was a considerable tract of vilLiges which I passed through upon the low 
country at the foot of the Boglepoi’c Hills upon the banks of the Ganges, which 
had been waste, having been at one time exposed to the incursions of the hill-men. 
'i’here were also stations in other districts of Behar. 

2288. What was the condition of the villages you passed through ? — The people 
seemed to be exceedingly comfortable and happy. 

2289. Were the lands given in perpetuity, or granted for life tq the individuals ? 

— The lands were granted to the individual rent-free for his life, and .subse(|uent to 
his death also for a certain period ; after the expiration of which) they then became 
liable to be assessed with a light quit-rent. 

2290. Were tho.se grants ever re.sumable upon the mi.sbchavioiir of the indivi- 
duals r — '1 hc)*e was no such special condition, excepting for failure to cultivate. 

2291. Were they given in substitution for pensions, or in addition to retired pen- 
sions?— As far as 1 recollect, a reduced allowance was also given, but not the 
whole of the retiring pension. 

2292. Upon the whole, should you think that some arrangement of that nature 
would be desirable ? — I should think so. It strikes me as a thing which vvouhl ' 
operate essentially in attaching the sepoys to us ; that it would in the course of 
time open a new .source of recruiting, and that from a class of people bred up with 
j)eculiar habits and with recollections favourable to our government The old 
.soldiers whom 1 have met with in passing through the villages have exhibited their 
medals, and spoken of the campaigns in which they had served with great appear- 
ance of delight and attachment ; 1 have little doubt that the same feeling would 
flxtend to their families, who when they became numerous would probably .send fortli» 
recruits, and would constitute a class of peoplp tracing their origin a*s it were frQtn 
ourselves, and being in fact half a British colony. 

2293. Would not an arrangement of that sort have incidcptally also nn.4|pono- % 
mical advantage in diminishing the amount of retired pensions given to the soldiers ? • 
— It certainly might have some effect of that kind, but I .should not look miiclrto 
pecuniary advantage. It would be necessary to give them land, which could -be 
easily brought into cultivation, and they would not probably be very eednom^ 
cultivators. If the Committee wish it, they can easily trace upon the 

records the grounds u(k>A which the system was established and discontinued., * 
was discontinued by a* Regulation pas.sed in l8l f. ‘ ' 

2294. Do you not think it would be very advisable as welt ls economical for.th^ 
East India- CoitqKiny to garrison (Jeylon with sepoys ? — As far as I can vcntusft' 
speak with very imperfect information, 1 believe there might be considerable s^‘ 
by sif(^h arrangement. 
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Mortis, 8« die Maii, 1832 . 


,The Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 


General the Hon. Sir EDWARD PAGET called in and examined. 

2295. Have you had the command of the army in India for some time? — I had 
the command of the ^irmy for three years or thereabouts. 1 went there from the 
government of Ceylon in the winter of i822» and I left ire the winter of 1825, 
which was the only period I was in India. ' 

2296. Will you be good enough to fav&ur the Committee with your opinion as 
to the advantage or disadvantage of having the armies of the three presidencies 
under one Commander-in-chief ? — 1 am very clearly of opinion that there should be 
but one Commander-in-chief in India ; but, at the same time, I am equally of 
opinion that it would never do to leave the presidencies of Bombay and Madras 
without an odicer high in command, who should have the general superintendence 
of the particular army of that presidency. Whether the officers in command of 
those presidencies should be as they now are called, Commanders-in-chief, I am by 
no means clear ; but I think that a lieutenant-general commanding the forces in 
each of those presidencies, and subject to the power .rad auRiority of the chief of 
all, would be unobjectionable, and perhaps might be attended with advantage. 

2297. Will you be good enough to favour the Committee with your opinion as 
to the expediency of the armies in India being united as a Royal army? — Upon that 

• point I should say, that one very great advantage would certainly result from the 
armies of India being considered as Royal armies ; because it is perfectly impossible 
for me (called upon to give evidence here) to conceal from this Committee that 
there is a great spirit of insubordination in the army, at least that I had the oppor- 
tunity of more particularly seeing, which is the Bengal army. A sort of spirit of 
independence prevails amongst the officers, which is totally inconsistent with our 
ideas of military discipline. 1 had abundant opportunities of seeing it myself, and 
Jiad the proofs before me of that spirit ; and I have reason to think, from what 
I have subsequently heard of things that have transpired in that country within very 
late periods, that that spirit is by no meahs subsiding, but, if possible, becoming 
wors^ and I cannot help thinking that this evil would be remedied by the change 
prop^d. I do not see the possibility (at all events, I am not prepared to point 
out the means, which would require great management and circumspection,) of 
assimilating the two services so completely as to put the armies of India upon the 
s^e footing as those of the King’s regiments. The promotion in the armies of that 
^ntry proceeds upon a totally different principle from purchase. Tlie Committee 
',,are aware that commissions are not sold in that service ; it is a seniority service, 
^ich certainly has ^lris advantage,* that every officer who enters it knows, that if he 
lives long enough, in a given time he will edme to the highest situations in the 
l^ray .} but, on the contrary, it must be observed certainly that in such a debilitating 
'^ixqate as that is, people do not get, for the most part, to the high situations witb- 
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^ out having such impaired constitutions that they are not always at least competent 
' for the situations into which they are thrown. ' 

(ien. lion. -2298. With reference to the. imperfect discipline to which you allude, do you 
So KtiicariiPtigei. mean to speak generally to the whole or only to the Company*s army ? — With 
respect to what 1 have said, I of course have limited myself to the offheers of the 
Company's service. I have never had any cause to object to officera'bf the King's 
regiments. 

2299. During the time that you held the command in India, was any represen- 
tation made to you respecting the rate of exchange at which the rupee is paid to 
the soldier, and at which he gains credit for it ? — I am not prepared to say that 
any positive representation was made to me with a view of my taking it up ; but 
this 1 am prepared to .state to the Committee, that the thing came in a variety of 
shapes to my knowledge, and that it was^ source of a great deal of discontent and 
dissatisfaction. 

2300. Are you aware that the officers and men experience any serious loss from 
it? — Decidedly they do. I forget exactly at this moment what the term made use 
of by the sepoy is for the reduction that is made ; but it is expressed by our word 
cut ; that pay is cut, I think the expression is. At the end of every month, when 
the payments are made, there is a certain something deducted ; I really am not 
competent at this moment to state very precisely what it is. 

2301. It is however.a r^ulation that has been for a long period existing? — 
Certainly ; I do not ^preMnd that it is any i^ent innovation. 

2302. Had you, during the time you held the command there, any reason to find 
fault with the horses ; to consider the horses purchased for the service as unequal 
to the duties required of them ?— No ; I cannot iskj that 1 am aware that that 
was a point that ever came to my notice ; one thing I very distinctly recollect with 
reference to horses, though perhaps it is not in reference to the question proposed, 
which is this, that very shortly after I arrived in that country 1 strongly urged the 
advantage that would result from having a portion at least of our artillery drawn by 
horses instead of bullocks. I made the representation ; I believe it was sent home, 
but I am not aware that it was carried into execution. I gave my reasons at the 
time for it, and they of course are on record, though I cannot at this moment state 
precisely what they were. 

2303. Do you consider that the horses for the aitillery service are in general 

adequate to the duty required of them ? — ^With respect to the horse artillery, 
I should distinctly say, that in every thing connected with that corps, nothiujg can 
be more respectable than they are, both as to equipment of horses and every thing 
connected with that branch of the artillery service ; but with respect to the foot 
artillery, they are altogether, I believe, drawn by bullocks ; they were at least in 
my time. ^ 

2304. Will you favour the Committee with your ojiinion as to the horses 
purchased for the cavalry service ?— From what I saw .of them, I considered them 
very fair, good horses ; they certainly ought to be ; for I bc^ye that the expense 
of the breeding of horses for the use of the cavalry of that eddflIJ'y is very g^at. 

2305. Are the various articles which are furnished to the army in India, e^ual 
to those which the army in Europe are furnished with ; with respect to clothing, 

accoutrements 
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accoutrements and equipments r — I should think they were inferior, upon the 
whole. 

2306. Are they so materially inferior as to require revision and attention to 
them?— I am not prepared to say that they are j 1 certainly, when I went there, *'• 
found the army dressed in the most slovenly manner imag^inable, and I took great 
pains to endeavour to have their clothing better fitted to them than I found it ; 
and I believe 1 succeeded. Whether they arc gone back to the old habit I do not 
know. I beg, however, distinctly to be understood in stating, that it is not that 
any alteration whatever was suggested by me with respect to their clothing ; merely 
tjje fitting them better. 

2307. With respibet to the accoutrements, which is very material, are they of 
a sufficiently good quality r — 1 should say that the accoutrements, for the most part, 
were very fair accoutrements. I do not think that they are precisely what the 
regiments have that do service in Europc,*that is not a thing takra into account in 
what 1 am stating ; but I think upon the whole they are perfectly serviceable. If 
I was to make any observation with re.spect to their equipment, I should certainly 
.say, that 1 do net think their arms are of the best description. I do not think 
their arms are equal to our own. 

2308. Are the different articles of stores at the three different presidencies of 
the same quality? — 1 am not prepared to answer, that question; I take it for 
granted that they are. 

2309. Supposing the presidency of Bengal wish draw upon Madras, they 
having a superfluity while there was a deficiency at Beh^I, would the ammunition 
be of the same quality ? — 1 am not prepared to answer that question ; this 1 am 
prepared to say, that as far as 1 had any means of knowing the fact, I believe the 
stores generally sent out were good ; this must always be taken into account, how* 
ever, that from the very nature of the climate, stores will deteriorate. I remember 
distinctly having an inspection of artillery at Dumdum, where we made our great 
trials of the Congreve rocket, and it is astonishing how many of them failed, but 
from certainly no other cause than that of the climate having that effect upon them ; 
and it became, 1 remember, a question at the time, whether we should adopt the 
making of them, if we could get exactly at the secret, in that country, for the 
manufacture of gunpowder is excellent. 

2310. Are* you of opinion that the sepoy is equally efficient for the artillery 
service as the I’.uropean ? — That qu'jstioo is vciy easily answered, by saying that 
I do not consider anything equal to the European, and especially to the British 
soldier ; the Golondauze are an admirable corps, and I believe in all times have 
stood forth in the most exemplaiy and courageous way, have stood to their guns, 

1 have heard of times without end, in a way to be cut down by those who assaulted 
them ; that is what 1 ever heard of them, |nd certainly what 1 saw of them gave 
me the best possible opinion of the individuals composing the corps. 

.2311. It appears to the Committee that there are a gre^t number of detachments 
^t each of the ^ir^i^dencies ; arc you of opinion that it would be possible to reduce 
them in number, sp.that a corresponding reduction of the officers on the staff might 
be made? — I have *no doubt that you might reduce the number of stations where 
detachments are placed ; but when I say this, 1 beg also to say that it is not 
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^ a reduction of numerical force , which I contemplate ; but any reductions of small 

■>y I 3'2- stations, by which you might increase the force of the stations which furnish the 

(ien. lion. detachments, would 1 think be an advantageous aiTangement, and in some degree 
Sii Eiiuurd Vagci tend to a diminution of the staff, but not very materially. 

2312. Do you conceive that it would be a beneficial alteration to make the 
brigade -majors of line, staff and other officers of that description at the particular 
cantonments, which are relieved every three years, give up those offices wiien their 
corps go away, and select officers to fill those situations from the neArly-arrivcd 
corps, inasmuch as it would keep the former officers along with their corjis, and 
ready answer any call of a sudden emergency, and also as it would make a change 
in those appointments which would be beneficial to the general* life and spirit of the 
army, instead of their being fixed ? — In answer to that question, 1 think 1 am bound 
to say, that one of the most objectionable points that 1 observed in the system of 
Bengal (1 will not presume to offer an opinion with respect to the state of things 
in the other presidencies), was the way in which officers were taken from their 
corps to fill up all sorts of situations, not at all confined to those of the military 
staff. T allude to a great number of civil appointments in addition to the military, 
and which to my mind is most objectionable. One of the things which makes it so 
objectionable, is this, and 1 am sure the Committee will at once enter into the 
effect it must produce upon the minds of young men coming to that country. Here 
(in Europe) when a young man is put into a regiment, his regimental feelings arc 
uppermost with him, thouj|ffi.he ma^ be looking forward perhaps in process of time 
to advancement to the staff ; but from the instant a young man arrives in India all 
his thoughts seem to be directed to how, instead of being with his regiment, he is 
to get away from it, in order to better his condition ; because the situation of 
a regimental officer is irksome to him, and he knows that he would be pecuniarily 
benefited by holding a staff appointment. I have not the least doubt that the 
arrangement suggested by the question would be an advantage ; that instead of an 
officer being considered as permanently fixed, as long as he lives in that country, to 
a station, much benefit would result to the army by his not becoming a fixture, but 
liable by regulation to return to his regiment, either upon his corps quitting the 
station where he holds his staff appointment, or upon the arrival of a new general 
officer to command the station. 

2313. It has appeared to the Committee that there is a good deal of inconveni* 

ence attributable to the number of officers engaged on the staff and in civil employ- 
ments, and by which means some regiments arc lefl almost without officers ? — I do 
assure the Committee, that on the occasion of my making a tour of inspection in 
that country, 1 saw by much the laigest portion of the infantry in the Bengal pre- 
sidency, and there were instances in which I did not find mure than three, four 
or five officers with their corps. Now 1 hold this to be a fact, namely, that the 
establishment of officers in the Company’s service is too low to set out with. I think 
they have only one captain to two companies, that is five captains to a regimmit ; 
which is, as the Committee are aware, just half of what the ;|f!Ugiments have. 

The proportion of subalterns is also ^mailer than 1 think it ou^kto be, even sup- 
posing it to be efficient. Then granting, for the sake of argument, that it is the 
fact, that the establishment of regimental officers is too small already, what is it 

i. likely 
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likely to be when all these numerous civil and staff appointments arc to be extracted 
from that establishment ? 

2314. Was there any order issued during the time you were in command of the 

IBengal army, as to limiting the number of officers on the staff? — I have some faint 
recollection of the thing, but I confess that my memory does not distinctly carry me 
back to it. * 

2315. WhQe you were in command of the army in Bengal, did it appear to you 
that the prbportion of King’s troops to the Company's troops was such as it ought 
to be?-— My opinion is that the more King’s troops you can have in all the presi- 
dencies, the better. The great drawback however to this is, that the expense of 
them certainly is ver^ much greater than the expense of the other troops, and you 
cannot employ them in all the services in which the sepoy troops are engaged. 

2316. Upon the whole, are you of opimon, that taking into account both the 
King's and the Company’s troops in India, the army is an efficient one, and 
sufficiently so for the services to which it is likely to be exposed? — I need say 
nothing about the King's army ; but with respect to the other, 1 am very decidedly 
of opinion that they are not only perfectly equal to contend on the plains of India 
with the forces of any or all of the native powers of Hindostan, but I should con- 
clude from all I have ever heard, that they are very superior to them. 

2317. Do you think that it would be desirable that Company's officers holding 
the rank of general officers, should be allowed to serve indmerently in any part of 
India, at any one of the three presidencies, and not confined to the presidency in 
which they perform regimental service? — I confess, without having given the 
subject a thought more than since it has now been mentioned, that I should see no 
possible objection to it ; but as it strikes my 'mind at this moment, that even 
^advantage might result from it. 

23 1 8. By the present regulation, the King’s soldiers, when their regiments are 

ordered home, are not allowed to volunteer into regiments in India should they be 
beyond the age of 30 years ; do you think it would be prudent to extend that 
period so as allow them to volunteer when they have attained a later period of 
life?— In answer to that question, I should say, that the army in India generally 
is not likely to derive benefit from such an alteration, for I must say, with reference 
to tho.se who in my time were left behind, that they generally were drunken and 
dissolute people, and anything but what I should like to have as soldiers to 
depend on^ • 
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Major-General Sir LIONEL SMITH called in and exaittbed. 

2319. Have you served some time in India? — Yes, upwards of 22 years. 

2320. In what ranks? — From lieutenant-colonel to major-general. 

2321. At what presidency? — Bombay principlly : 1 was^away a little while on 
foreign expeditions, such as the Isle of France, the Gulf of Persia, and services 
of that kind. 

2322. You have served regimentally. as well as on the staff? — I have. 

2323. The Committee would be very glad to hear from you your opinion of the 
Company’s native army in the presidency of Bombay ; of their efficiency, their 
discipline and their spirit ? — From the experience 1 have had of them, I have 
/b und them very efficient ; very much attached to the government, loyal, and well- 
disciplined ; and I should say, in every other respect as well equipped and as 
well-conditioned an army as 1 could possibly wish to serve with. 

2324. Be good enough to inform us, with respect to the equipment of the (Com- 
pany’s troops, how you consider it in comparison with those of the King’s troops ; 
the clothing , and equipments ? — ^’I'he equipments are very good, quite sufficient ; 
not quite so fine perhaps as the King’s troops, nor is it applicable to them *, the}- 
have not such heavy equipments, the men are lighter and do not require them ; 
they are quite sufficient for any purposes for which they are required; 1 think they 
are well adapted to the country. They arc not quite so good perhaps as those of 
the King’s service, but perfectly sufficient for the nature of the service. 

2325. Are the arms of the Company’s troops equd to those of the King's 
troops ? — They are not quite so good ; they are lighter. 1 do not find fault with 
that ; it is very proper that they should be so ; but within these few years I think 
that their locks are very inferior to the King’s. I have made a good many reports 
on the subject. It ha.s been, I think, from accident or some mismanagement here ; 
they used to have very good arms ; latterly they have not been so good. 

2326. Be good enough to inform the Committee what your opinion is of the 

horses provided for the artillery service ?— -f^l’hey have no horses in the artillery, 
except the horse artillery; we had a few in Bombay, but Sir John Malcolm reduced 
them. They are very, good ; as good as horses of that coutitry can be fur the 
purpose of artillery. They are not the strong, active- animals that you have in this 
country ; they cannot gallop away with nine-pounders, but are sufficient for sixes. 
If they pay attention to get the horses from Persia, there would be no finer horse 
artillery in the world. 'J'hey have very fine Arab horsesj, but those are too expensive 
in general. j".' 

2327. Are the cavalry, both the King’s and*thc native liavfllt|^Jirell mounted? — 
The native cavalry are sufficiently mounted, because they nrc li|||lt, and it is easy to 
mount them. The European cavalry are generally badly mdunted ; the fault does 
not lie in that country, the horses are not strong enough for them ; the men they 
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send out are too heavy, and until you reduce the siee of the men you never will 
have them well mounted. All cavalry officers are fond of having fine tall fellows 
for soldiers, and the consequence is, the men are too heavy for the horses. Major-Ctm. 

2328. Have you ascertained the difference of weight which the native cavalry Sir Lionel Sniit/t, 
soldier rides, and what one of the King’s troops rides, when fully accoutred for 

service ? — 1 to have the returns, but 1 do not know that I bear them in niy 
memory. 1 think a native trooper does not ride above eight or nine stone, equipped 
with every thing, ten stone at the farthest. In the King's cavalry, the smdier is 
about four stone heavier compared with the native soldier. 

2329. Has any complaint ever come before you, either from officers or men, 

respecting the rate of^ allowance at which the rupee is paid, and that of its intrinsic 
value r — That only applies to European troops. I am perfectly aware of it, and 
my regiment was perfectly aware of it. I qever encouraged it, and if it had been 
ever represented to the government,. I think they would have.- yielded it imme- 
diately ; but if it had been pressed, and we had got it, we should have been 
deprived of advantages very material in that country ; for instance, the Company 
pays for the soldiers’ washing, by furnishing them with what are called dobies, which 
is in that climate a most essential thing ; they supply them also with water to keep 
them from exposure to the sun, and they get their knapsacks gratuitously. The 
rupee now issued at 2 6 d. is not worth intrinsically more than 1 -v. 10 d. ; but if 

you were to make it up to them, so that they would get the full value of their pay, 
it would go only in drunkenness, beades losing the advantages 1 have before stated. 

Many commanding officers have come to me complaining of this, but the moment 
1 showed them the effect of it, they have always continued to keep quiet about it. 

2330. Docs not considerable inconvenience 'result from the number of officers 
d*cquired for the staff and civil employments? — Perhaps there has been occasionally 
a little inconvenience when we were pressed for officers, which arose from different 
causes, such as very sickly seasons. Generally speaking, considering the hardship of 
the service and the duration of exile that a poor fellow goes through in that country, 

I do not think any advantages ought to be taken away from them ; they do not want 
many officers in the native army, except where they go on service. 

233 1 . Do you think any additional number of officers is required for the native 
regiments? — No ; 1 think that the present establishment of officers is quite suffi- 
cient; perhaps 4t would be better if they paid more attention to encourage com- 
manding officers to remain with their regiments ; there has been a great deal of 
ffuctuation from the late alteration in the Company’s army in making every 
battalion a regiment ; formerly a regiment consisted of two battalions, and now they 
have made them all regiments ; this got a great number of officers up in the list, 
who came home to enjoy their off-reckonings, and who are not required to go out 
again ; this injured the army very much at ffrst, but they are getting over it, and 
1 do not believe that there js any want of officers now. 

2332. Are there any regulations that you would recommend, which would be 
conducive to officer^'. remaining in (the command of regiments? — 1 fancy that the 
Court of Director, consider that they have already adopted that by giving them 
something more of cOmmand money. I think they now get 400 rupees a month, 
and that is a very handsome provision. If you were to exclude them from the 
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staff* altc^ther, and hold out nothing to them in that country as the highest reward, 
but the mere command of a battalion, it would make it much worse, and you would 
nut get any men to stay if they could possibly help it. 

2333. Arc the present inducements sufficient to induce officers to stay for 
a proportionate time in the command of their regiments ? — I think the present 
regulations are very good. *^hey do not work so well yet as they will in a little 
more time, when the army becomes more settled. The arrangemeilt of making 
every battalion a regiment, had transposed the officers and created a great change. 

3334. As you have served in other parts of the world, be good enough to inform 
the Committee if you think that officers in India have a proportionate pay and 
allowance, compared with the pay and allowance of officers in other countries ? — 
Not the subaltern in India ; 1 think the subaltern worse off. I have served all 
over the world, in America, in the ,West Indies, and in almost every other 
quarter. The European troops of the Company and the King's are precisely in 
the same situation ; the subalterns of the native troops have a little advmtagc, but 
their pay requires to be raised. 1 think they are very badly off. I commanded 
a regiment there many years ; I was a great economist with my regiment ; 1 had no 
fine lace or nonsensical dress ; and in calculating a pint of wine three times a week, 
and getting the assistance of the Company’s stores to have their uniforms provided 
30 or 40 per cent, cheaper than they could buy them at the shops, I brought in 
each subaltern 1 5 rupees a month in debt. My regiment was constantly employed, 
and got full batta, or the 8ub,alterns could not 'have kept out of debt. There is no 
other rank in India in which officers have not the means of making themselves 
comfortable, but the subaltern is very badly off. 

‘^335- Are the stores of the three presidencies assimilated sufficiently? — 
I believe they are } I have no means of speaking, positively as to this fact, but, 
I conclude it as a common arrangement that they should be. 

2336. Wdl you be good enough to state your opinion whether you think it 
desirable thm the armies of the three presidencies should be under one Commander- 
in-chief? — No, I do not; I really do not. I would let well alone; they have 
always done exceedingly well as they are. I think it is too immense a concern to 
come under one head. 

2337. Are you of opinion that any advantage would be derived from making the 
Company’s army a Royal army ? — I should say quite the contrary ; 7011 had much 
better let it alone. 1 do not think it would' ever be $0 well officered as it is now ; 
when I say well officered, I mean so much attention paid to the education of the 
young men sent out. I think there is more education in that army now than there 
is in any army iti the world, and I question if the King's government would 
improve it ; 1 think not. 

V33^>. . Po you, think sufficient attention is paid to the instruction of the officers 
of native corps in the language of the country ? — Every possible encouragement is 
given to them, and it is becoming very general ; almost eye,py,,p:|||cer qualifies him- 
self, and it is very rare to find a young man who does not»ii^jU$y^^' they, all speak it 
sufficiently well to make themselves understood, and there %<..ub instance of any 
staff appointments being disposed of, except to officers who hav^ qualified by passing 
examination. » 
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2339. Are there any extra advantages 3’ou would recommend to be given to 

native officers, to attach them to the service? — ^Yes; ,I tliiuk they should be better 
provided for than they are. I think their retiring jpeusion should be made more 
comfortable for them, and they sliould be held tip more than they have been ; 
perhaps they are doing it now, but it used to he neglected a good deal. • 

2340. Would it, in your opinion, be desirable to allow them to rise to a higher 
rank than, ihey do at present ? — I do not see how you could do that without 
coming in collision with European authority. I think the grades of native rank 
exceedingly well established, but I would provide for them a little better in their 
old age ; on their retirement 1 would give them a better provision than they have. 
It is, I believe, after 40 years’ service that they give a native officer his full pay on 
retirement. 

2341. Be good enough to state whethett in your opinion, aiiy. benefit would be 
derived from attaching a native officer to the personal staff of each general officer ? 
— I should think it very proper, exceedingly proper, and very desirable. 

2342. Do you conceive it would give great satisfaction? — Yes, I do; it would 
be giving them a consequence, and taking such notice of them would be very de- 
sirable and gratifying. 

2343. According to the evidence you have given, one may infer, that with real 

attention to the wants of the native troops, they are very well disposed to be faithful 
soldiers? — Certainly, they have always- proved themselves such. Wherever they 
have been well managed, they have riCver even been beaten. If you put them in 
front, and expose them to mismi'tunes beyond their strength and energies, they may 
fail ; but they will always follow Europeans, and will do their duty well when they 
are well led. , 

• 2344. Be good enough to state whether, in your opinion, the measures that have 

been adopted within the last seven or eight years at Bombay for improving the 
condition of retired native officers, as well as of augmenting the nnm^r of sepoy 
boys in native corps, has had a tendency to ameliorate that branch of the service, 
and confirm the attachment of the native army to it ? — Mr. Elphinstone made 
a partial arrangement, which was afterwards enlarged by Sir John Malcolm, of 
appointing native officers to the command of the hill forts, such as had particu- 
- larly distinguished themselves in action and foa /aitliful service, which no doubt has 
had a great inffuence, and given great^satisfaction to the native army ; but 1 do not 
recollect that the sepoy boys have been augmented, or any general arrangement 
made for bettering retired officers. I recollect Sir John Malcolm introduced 
a regulation to allow the boys of native officers an additional pay for education, 
and that they were not to be liable to corporal punishment : I also consider that 
exceedingly gratifying to the feelings of the native army. I .do not think tl^ 
number of the sepoy boys was increased ; 1 remember I want^ them to be ii!- 
creased to the Mj^ras establishment. 1 recollect the arrangement made by Sir 
John Malcolm, but 1 dd hot recollect any increase in the ntimbcr of the boys. 

2345. Have you spy farther infdrmation you would wish to submit to the Com. 
mittee with respect tq any questions already askdd you, or as to anything that may 
have been omitted ? — I have nothing more to state. Fron) every thing I know of 
j|ie native army, I should say, let it alone. 

Uls.i. — V. H 11 
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Lieutcnant>CoIonel FORREST called in and examined. 

2346- Have you served in .India ? — Yes, a long while ago. I served during 
the whole of the war with the Mahrattas in 1 803 and 1 804 ; and I left India at 
the latter end of 1813, having gone out as a cadet of 1 798. 

2347* What situation do you hold under the East'Iudia Company ?r-Inspector 
of military stores. ^ 

2348. State to the Committee the mode in which the stores are supplied for 
India ; — ^When demands for military stores and clothing arrive from India, it is 
the duty of the inspector to arrange them in proper form, shtvving what the actual 
wants are, afler taking into consideration the supplies that have been already for- 
warded, but not received, at the date of the indent. It does not however follow 
that the quantities which appear to be wanted are to be provided ; in many instances 
the inspector must use his discretion, and avail himself of his military knowledge 
in recommending to the Court that certain parts of the demand should be alto- 
gether withheld, or limited in quantity, till explanation shall have been received 
upon, points to which the attention of the' government in India is called. In the 
execution of this part of his duty, in which there is considerable responsibility, the 
inspector considers it advisable in many instances to communicate with officers of 
rank in the Company's service at home, as well as with the authorities at Woolwich. 
'I'here is thus a check upon the quantity of ^ores to be provided, and there is an 
eiTcctual check upon the quality, the whole oFthe stores of every description being 
subjected to the rigid inspection of competent persons employed in this depart- 
ment. Patterns of the best description are submitted to the parties before tender- 
ing their prices, and no deviation is afterwards adm^ed. 1 should observe that 
these demands, after being approved by the Court, are referred to the Committee ' 
of Buying and Warehouses, who direct the purchases. 

2349* Hofiv are the contracts made ? — VVhatever the article may be, there are 
eeitain clauses in the contract. 

2350. Are they by public or private contract? — By public contract, generally; 
but small-arms, and some other articles of store, are purchased from established 
tradesmen of the Company, under ^hc same regulation as contracts. The prices 
of articles so purchased are examined and checked in this department before the 
stores are prdcred. 

2351. What examination takes place? — 'fhey all come into store for examina- 
tion, and to each branch there is a regular tradesman, a salaried man, belonging to 
the Company, who is a judge of the material and workmanship in each trade. 

2352. Have there ever been any complaints from India ? — Few or none ; in fact 
so few in number fa^ve they been lately, that if you will allow me, I will read an 
extract from the leitfor of one of the most rigid men in India j it is an extract from 
the minutes of the military board in Calcutta, dated 20 ^)etqber 1^29 : It appears 
to me that the board pdkscss ample documents in their tof replying to the 
fourth paragraph of the letter under consideration, if they ijsad and attended 
to.; all military stores (with a few* exceptions too insigniftcdfit 'to mention) are 
received from the Honourable the Court of Directors in their own ships, and 
generally arrive in the highest order. Previously to their being received into tb^ 
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acsenal. they are inspected by the principal commissary of ordnance, and his 

establishment, as also by a committee of officers si)ccial]y appointed for that purpose, ‘ 

and relieved annually. The stores of late years have been generally found of the Lt.-Col. Formt. 

first quality, the packing has been excellent, and the damage received on board 

ship very inconsiderable. The large and expensive dep6t of stores in the arsenal 

may therefore be safely pronounced to be of the most efficient description.’* 

2353. With respect to the arms, it appears from the evidence given that they 
are considered rather inferior to those of the King^a troops ; what inspection takes 
place of them previous to their being sent out?— The component parts of the 
musket, namely, the barrel lock, bayonet, ramrod, and brass mountings, are pro- 
vided from tradesmen at Birmingham, and are sent to the military store, where 
they are examined by proper inspectors or viewers, the barrel being proved at the 
proof-house belonging to the Gun-makers* Company ; these materials being marked 
with the Company’s mark, are delivered to certain gun-makera in London, who i)ut 
them together, providing the stock, browning the barrel, and in short making them 
into finished muskets. They are viewed in the process of being set up, and arc 
further subjected to a minute inspection in the finished state before they arc finally 
taken to account. 1 would beg to remark, that in my opinion no arms can be 
better got up than those provided for the Company’s service, and that they arc in 
fact superior to those in His Majesty’s service. In the year 1826 a compliant was 
made from Bombay by an officer in the King’s service, of the quidity of some mus- 
kets ; in consequence of which I requested the Court of Directors to appoint a com- 
mittee of experienced officers te examine the arms in store ; a cc^y of their report 
1 beg leave to hand in. 

2354. Who is the last inspection by? — By the head viewer of the Company, 

* called the Examiner of Small Arms. 

2355. The Committee wish to ask you whether you do not think it would be 
satisfactory to this department of the Company that a committee of officers, in- 
cluding both King’s and Company’s, should attend at the final inspection of arms 
before they were transmitted to India r — Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to have an inspection by any officers, either King’s or Company’s. 
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Report upon the Account of the Claims of the Public upon the East India Company, in 
respect of His Msjesty's^Forces employed in India, 
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To the Lords Commissioners of Ills Majesty’s Treasury. 

MY LORDS, London, i8 June 1824. 

IN pursuance of the arrangement which in the month of July 1823 was made between 
your Lordships* Board and the Court of Directors of the East India Company, we were 
directed to examine together the accounts of the claims of the public upon the East India 
Company, in respect of the King’s troops employed in India, and to report our opinion 
jointly, if wc agreed, and severally, if we did not agree, as to the sum which the East India 
Company ought to pay over periodically to the Paymaster-geiieral of the Forces, for these 
expenses, according to the number and descri))tioii of His Majesty’s troops employed in 
India. 

In proceeding to discharge the duty thus confided to us, we adverted particularly to the 
Act of the 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, s. 128, which provides, that all sums Issued by the Pay- 
master-general, for and on account of His Majesty’s forces serving in India, or for raising, 
and supplying recruits for the same, shall be repaid by the Company, and that the actual 
etpenses only for the siippoit and maintenance of the said troops shall be Ixirne and 
defrayed by the Company. ’ 

We find that the practice under that enactment has been for the Paymaster-general to 
transmit annually to the Company a statement of sums issued by him within the year for 
the several regiments serving in India, under the heads of Pay, Clothing, Passage-money, 
and Recruiting. 

Objections to these statements have at various times been taken by the Company, prin- 
cipally upon the ground that no details of the expenditure were furnished ; and on reference 
to the Reports of the Select Committees of the House of Commons on East India Afiairs, 
which sat in the years 1805 and 1808, it will be seen that those objections were particularly 
noticed therein, and that the Committee of 1808 were so forcibly impressed with the diffi- 
culty of adjusting the demands of the Paymaster-general, that they stated, ** that they 
had no hesitation in suggesting the expediency of repealing the clause in the Act of 1793, 
and substituting other provisions which might simmify the mode of stating the account, 
and conseouenuy fal^litate its frequent and early acqiiBtment, and at the same time secure 
to the public an equi^ble compensation for that portion of its military expenditure.’’ 

No step was taken by Parliament in consequence of this suggestion of the Committee. 
The demands have been stated from year to year upon the l^ysteni' already explained, and 
have been considered by His Majesty’s Government a^ credits to the public in their general 
account with the Company. That account, as is known to your tioraships, was not, subse- 
quently to 1793, finally settled upon actual examination and statement, but was compromised 
upon the terms mentioned in the Act of the 3d year of His present Majesty’s reign, c. 93. 

It appearing' to us to be reasonable that the Company sWld in future be satisfi^ ^ 
the correctness of charges upon them for expenses of the King’s troops serving in Indi 9 

and 
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and adverting to the letter from the Court of Directors, dated the 5th June 1823, (in which 
your Lordships generally concurred), suggesting the necessity of an examination of the 
details of the expenditure, whether in view to the computation of an average sum to be 
paid by the Company, or an annual settlement upon actual account, we deemed it neces- 
sary to inquire how far the difficulties which had hitherto prevented an investigation of the 
items of the demand still existed. 

It may be necessary to observe, that the principal part of the sums expended for this 
service are •issued by the Paymaster-general, under warrants from the Secretary at War, 
upon account to officers, who afterwards render their cu^unts to him ; we therefore ob- 
tained from the Secretary at War detailed accounts of the expenditure of the year 1821. 
As the accounts of suegeeding years are prepared upon the same principle, it may be proper 
here to state the nature of these accounts. 

They consist of , 

Quautrrly Accounts rendered by che Paymaster of each District 

AND Depot, 

slated rcgimentally, comprehending the name, rank and pay of the non-commissioned 
officers, privates and recruits of each regiment subsisted or enlisted within the quarter, 
distinguishing the regiments on the British from those on the India establishment. 

Ill these accounts, which arc very voluminous, and which are subjected to a rigid exami- 
nation and audit at the War-office, now effected with great promptitude, may be traced the 
progress and expense of every recruit from the date of enlistment to the date of embarka- 
tion ; and also the progress and expense of every invalid from the date of disembarking to 
the date of his being pensioned, or otherwise disposed of. 

Quarterly Accounts of the Regimental Agents, 

which comprise issues of pay and allowances to officers, and contingent disbursements. 
These accounts are audited annually at the War-officle: and 

• Off-Reckoning Accounts, 

beinjij the assignments upon which the amounts of off-reckoning are issued to the Colonel. 
The issue of the money is in this case directed, upon a certificate from the Ciqthing Board 
that the clothing for the regiment has been examined and passed. 

Accounts (such as those now described) for the year 1821 havi^, as before stated, been 
produced, such parts of them as respected regiments upon the mst India establishment 
were minutely examined ; and that examination has convinced us that many of the difficul- 
ties which have hitherto prevented an adjustment of the demands of the public upon the 
Company, in respect of the King’s troops employed in India, are removed, as the state of 
the accounts in the War-office, and the period to which they have been finally examined, 
renders it easy to ascertain the precise {Knouift expended under each head ot service, so 
soon as the principles upon whicli the charges should be brought against the Company are 
decided upon. 

With a view to that object, we proceed to report our opinions upon the principles in- 
volved in the various items of this important account, premising, that as we have 
completed our examination of the amounts from the 30th April 1892 (to which period 
they were closed by the Act of the 3 ' 0 eo. 4, c. 93,) to the 24th following, we 

shall be enabled to render a.jstalement of the amount due for that period, so soon as the 
principles in which we agree shall have been approved, and those^in which we differ settled, 
m communication betweeia your Lordships and the Court of Directors. 

We beg leave in the first instpoce to explain, that |t portion of the demands of the Pay- 
master-general upon the Company arises out of sums expended upon recroits raised for the 
Company’s European forces, it being the, practice for the King’s District Paymaster to 
defray that portion of the levy-money for such recruits which is payable in the district of 
enlistment, and also the charge of their subsistence whilst detained there. We arc of 
735— V. I I opinion 
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of Officers. — Colonels. 

Upon former occasions the charge of the pay of the Colonels has been objected to on the 
part of the Company, upon the grounds that they have not theb^eflt of their services, and 
that those services are always at the disposal of the Crown/ Wa find that the regimental 
pay of a Colonel forms no part of the reinunemtion for services which he may render to the 
Crown, unconnected with his regiment; and that, although the Colonel does not serve 
with his regiment, yet he has to perform regimental duties in the provision of clothing, &c. 

We therefore concur in opinion, that the pay of the Colonels must be regarded as a 
necessary part of the regimental expense, and that such expense, in the cases of regiments 
serving in India, is justly chargeable to the Company. 

Brevet Officers. 

On examining the accounts for the year 1821, and comparing them with a(icounts received 
from India, it appeared that pay was charged for a number of Lieutenant-colonels beyond 
the established complement. Upon an explanation of the ground of this charge, it was found 
to arise out of the promotion by brevet of officers regimentally Lieutenant*coloneIs, to the 
rank of Major-general ; whereby the officers promoted ceased to act in a regimental capa- 
city, and other officers were appointed to the rank and pay of lieutenant-colonel, and to act 
as such with the regiments. But although these Major-generals were non-effective as to the 
duties of the regiments, they coutinue(( to draw the pay of their regimental rank from the 
agents of their respective regiments ; and thus their pay, so far as respects regiments in 
India, was charg;ed to the Company. We understand. However, that in consequence of an 
alteration of the practice, the pay of these general officers from the 25th December 1821 
IS not included, in the regimental accounts, and we concur in opinion, that the Company 
should not b6 Charged with it; and further, that they should not be called upon to issue 
King’s pay in Great Britain and in India together for a greater number of officers of any 
regiment than the fotal of its regular establishment. The only exception from this arrange- 
ment, which we are disposed to recommend, is in the event of a reduction of the complement 
of officers, when His Majesty may be pleased to leave officers en second upon the establish- 
ment of the regiment, to succeed to vacancies as they may occur. 

In this case it appears to us that, prodded the regiment be upon the East India establish- 
ment when the reduction takes place, die pay (>f the officers fof the period that it may remain 
upon that establishment would form a proper charge upon the Company. 

We are informed that, according to the practice of the service, no officer is appointed to 
a regiment except upon a vacancy actually ascertained ; and that when a vacancy happens 
in India, the officer upon the spot, who may be appciirted pro tempore to the rank, is not 
allowed to receive the regular pOy attached to the comSlbfti^, but only what are denominated 
** Company’s allowalaic^,” and that the p^ is not ietOed except to the officer actually com- 
missioned to the ftOancy by the Crown. This practice would, therefore, seem to secure the 
Company against a chaise for pay for a greater number of officers than is borne upon the 
regular establishment of the regiment ; should any psy be issued irregularly in India, we 
do not think that it would afforaany ground for the Company’s objecting to the payment of 
that which might be regularly issued in EngUnd; and, on the other hand, should pay be 
issued for a greater number of officers regularly commissioned to the regiments than 
the established complement, wbdo not think thUt the Company should be charged With the 
excess. ^ 


opinion that the whole of the sums so expended should be defrayed by the Company, and 
that they should also be subjected to a proportion of the staff charge of the districts in which 
their recruits are raised, upon a principle which will be explained in a subsequent part of 
this Report. 

Expendituke in England on account of His Majesty’s Tuoops serving in 

India. 
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Pay Officer$ belonging to Regiments upon the East- India Establishment, and serving in ————— 

Staff Situations ebewhere. 

We observe some caises in which officers belonging to regiments upon the East India 

establishment are employed in staff situations else^iere; but as the'ir regimental pay forms King's Troops 

no part of their emoluments as staff officers, and as officers belonging to regiments upon the employed in India. 

British establishment are occasionally employed in staff situations in India, we consider 

the charge as admissible against the Company; but upon the distinct understanding that 

the regimeiital pay and allowances of officers employed upon the staff in India, and whose 

regiments are not serving diere, shall not be chargeable to the Company, and if issued by 

them in India, shall form « deduction from the demand upon the Company in England. 

Advance Fqjf to Regents on their Return from India. 

According to the practice which at present prevails, an advance of six months’ pay is 
made to regiments upon their embarkation for India, and the whole, or such proportion of 
the advance as became due from the day of embarkation, is charged against the Company. 

In like manner a regiment embarking from India, upon its return to Great Britain, or to 
some of His Majesty’s colonies, receives an advance of pay from the Company’s treasury in 
India. It has been suggested on the part of the Company, and we submit it as our opinion, 
that they are entitled to credit for so much of such advances as shall not have accrued due 
up to the date of landing; and accordingly, that when claims on this account arc preferred 
W the Company, the amounts, if found accurate upon examination by the officers of the 
Crown, should be admitted to tike credit of the Company. 

In reference to the period here recognised, viz. the date of disembarking on return from 
India, we beg to state, in order to guard against misapprehension, that m a subsequent 
part of this’ Report a question will be raised in regard to the period at which tbo demand 
upon the Company for regiments relieved from service in India should cease. 

Paj/ and Passage of Officers and Men belonging to Regiments in India, who proceed to India 
vi& Net/D South Wales, tn charge of Convicts. 

We observe that it frequently happens that detachments of recruits raised for the service 
of regiments in India are sent, m some cases without officers, and in others under the com- 
mand of officers belon^nnff to such regimen^, on board convict ships, to proceed to India by 
the way of New South Wales, being employed during the voyage as guards upon the con- 
victs. Tn these cases, the passage of we recruits to New South Wales is uorne by the 
public. The pass^e-money issued to the Officers is charged against the Company, as is 
the pay of both ofimers and recruits from ^e period of embarkation in England, and the 
passage of both from New South Wales to India is also charged against the ^mpany. 

To this practice an objection is taken on the part of the Company, and it is admitted 
that if the Company are put to greater expense than they would incur by a direct passage, 
they have a claim to an allowance oi; abatement of the charge against them upon that 
account, unless it can be shown that they have*an equivalent advantage in some other shape. 

It is observed, that it often happens that troops are conveyed to India for the Company’s 
service from oUier stations than from England, and by which the Company are put to less 
expense than if the troops were directly from England ; and therefore it is sug- 

gested, on the part of the Crowd,. an equitable arrangement ihay be made, upon the 
principle that all troopd conveyed eirdffitously, or from any othe^r. place than the United 
Kingdom, should be convened to India at the expense of the public ; that their pay to the 
date of their so landing lU India should be issued by the Crown ; and that the Company 
should allow to the pubHc for every officer and man so landed a sum of money equal to the 
eraense which would have been incurred by the Company, for pay and passage, if the 
omcers and men had ptoceeded direct from England to India, the same to be computed upon 
average. • 

It 18 considered, however, on the part of the Company, that as the voyage between 
England and New South Wales is solely in the service of toe Crown, the Company ought 
735 — V. 1 1 2 not 
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not to incur any charge on that account, and that the simple and equitable principle to be 
adopted is, that the expense of officers and men proceeding to India via Neiv South Wales, 
or from any other station where they may have been previously employed in the service of 
the Crown, should be chargeable to the Company only from the date of their embarkation 
for India. 

.. (if Invalids. 

It is the practice, when men are sent home from regiments upon foreign service invalided, 
to detain them in depot at Chatham until they pass the Chelsea Board and receive their 
discharge. The pav of such of these men as return from regiments in India, up to the period 
of their final discharge, together with any sums issued to them or to their families for. tra- 
velling allowance, has been charged against the Company. This'charge is objected on the 
part of the Company, upon the ground, that in point of law. i^'is inudmissible, and that in 
point of equity, the arrangement made by the Act 4 Geb. 4/0. 71, whereby the sura of 
f)0,ooo /. per annum is paid to the Crown by the Company for retiring pay, pensions, and 
all other expenses of that nature, for or ih reanect of His Majesty’s forces serving, or having 
served in the East- Indies, has fully absolved the Company from any demand for invalided 
soldiers after their return to Europe. 

On the other hand, it is observed, bn the part of the Crown, that every man enlisted is 
considered as belonging to the regiment in which he enlists until he receives his discharge, 
wliich is not given when the man claims a pension, until he has passed the Chelsea Board ; 
that the pay which the nlen draw while they are at the dep6t at Chatham does not come 
under either of the descriptions specified in the Act regarding the payment by the Com- 
pany of 60,000/, per annum; that it is purely regimental pay, to which a man is entitled from 
the day of his enlistment to the day of his discharge, whereas the commutation paid under 
the Act is for that to which the man is entitled after his discharge ; that although the 
general principle is admitted, that from the time when a regiment debarks from India the 
charge to the Company ceases, yet the principle as applicable to a regiment does not apply 
to a detachment of invalids ; that from thp time a regiment lands its services are disposable in 
any manner His Majesty may direct, whereas the services of invalids are not so disposable ; 
that they belong to regiments in India, and cannot with ahy convenience be ordered upon 
service, even were they capable of performing it; that they continue soldiers, and cannot 
receive their discharge from ^ regiment until they have passed the Chelsea Board ; and 
that until so discharged they may lie consiqOreii as absent from their regiments upon 
sick leave, and should they recover before they are finally discharged, they would be ordered 
to return to their regiments. 

It is replied, on the part-bf the Company, that the charge in question decidedly militates 
against the principle hitherto ackuowleaged, that the expense to the Company for Kkig’s 
soldiers entirely ceased upon their arrival in the United Kingdom ; that although the pay of 
such men until the period of their discharge may not fall under the denomination of pension, 
yet tlic grant of 60,000 L per annuih was understood by the Company to cover all the 
charge which accrued to the Crown from allowances of every description to persons having 
served in India, and to which the Company were not previously liaole, and therefore that 
no charge should be made against the Company on account of the pay of invalids ; and 
further, that although tmses may occasionally occur in Hvhich men return to their regiments 
upon recovering from sickness, yet such cases are comparatively very rare, and the occur- 
rence of them cannot^ afibrd any reason why the Cempany should be charged with the pay 
of invalids who never return to their regiment, and most of whom come home expressly for 
the purpose of being pensioned, much less with travelling allowances to such invalids and to 
their families. 


Pay, 6 fc. of Privates belonging to Regiments upon the India Establishment, employed as 
Batsmen to Officers not belonging to that Establishment* 

In the accounts which we have examined, a fewjnstancea have occurred in which private 
soldiers, belonging to regiments on the Indian Establishment, are employed as bat-men 

to 
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to officers not belonging to that establishment^ and in consequence of which the men do not 
join the regiment to which they belong. We are of opinion that the charge of such soldiers 
should not be brought figainst the Company, and we take leave to submit that his Royal 
Highness the Comtnandcr-in*Chief should be requested to give directions for the transfer in 
future of men so situated to regiments upon the British establishment. 

Off’-Reckoningt or Clothing Allowance* * 

This allowance is paid uhder special warrants of the Secretary at War. upon certificates 
from the Cfothing Board timi the clothing of the regiment has been examined and passed. 
The amount of the allowance Jd govern^ hy certain fixed and defined rates^ with reference 
to the established, and libitlie actual> strength of the reginient. 

We are of Opinion, the period that the Company may be chargeable with any 

King’s regiment ^cy are justly liable to the amonnt of clothing allourance paid to the 
Colonel, under the established regulations of His Maj^ty’s service. 

* It may be proper, however, to remark, that a question will be raised at the close of this 
Report as to what part of this allowanciBt for Aie year 1822 should be considered to have 
been included in the settlement up to the 30th of April in that year. 

Passage^money to Officers. 

Tlie cases in which King’s officers, proceeding to India or returning from thence, are 
entitled to be provided with passages at the Company’s expense, as well as the amount of 
the passage-money, are specified in Regulations agreed to between the Secretary at War and 
the Court of Directors. 

The general practice, as to oflicers in England, is for the Company either to provide 
a passage for. or to issue the passage-money to the officer entitled to it under those Reg^u- 
latious, upon receiving official intimation from the Commander-in-Chief that such officer 
has been ordered to proceed to. India. Cases have, however, arisen in which the passage- 
money has been issued, in the first instance, by the Paymaster-general, and in those cases 
the amount has been stated as a demand against the Company. 

We are of opinion that the Company should repay all sums issued on this account, under 
Regulations already framed, or which may hereafter be framed with their concurrence; but 
in order to guard against double payments, as well as to satisfy the Company that the cases 
in which passage-money is granted full within the scope of those Regulations, we submit 
that it would be desirable if the practice of issuing the money at once from the Company’s 
Treasury lo the parties entitled to it were invariably observedf. 

Recruiting* 

The charge of recruiting comprises levy-money, pay, marching and other allowances, all 
of which are fixed under defined Reflations applicable to the army at large. 

We entertain *00 doubt, that under the Act of the 33d Oeo. 3, c. 52. s. 128. which has 
been already quoted, the Conipany are beund to repay to the Crown such chaises as may 
have arisen in respect of recruits raised for. and actually supplied to His Majesty’s forces 
serving in India ; but an important question has arisen in the application of that rule, upon 
which we are unable to agree in opiiuon. \ 

The point may be thus oriefly stiiWd : — ^Wheii the Crown intends to call home a regiment 
from India, the recruiting for that regiment proceeds tu| usual, l^t the recruits do not go. 
The question then is, should the expensjg of raising such recruits, and tiilso that of subsisting 
them U|x to the time when thg regiment disembarks, be charged to the Company ? 

The agitation of this question naturally led to the considenkjiion of the liability of the 
Company to the charge of effecting rqjiefs ; upon which point we beg leave, in the first 
place, to submit our separate, opinions. 

• Charge of Reliefs* 

When the Crown determines to relieve a regiment, the* relieved regiment does not quit 
India until the relieving regiment has amved ; and by the accounts which we have exa- 
mined. 
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mined, it ap]}cars to have been the practice io charge the Company with the expense of the 
relieving regiment from the date of its embarkation fbr India, and with the expense of the 
relieved regiment up to the date of its debarkation in Europe. 

To this practice it is objected^ on the part of' the Company, that it is at least doubtful 
whether, under the existing laws, the Company are chargeable with any part of the expense 
of effecting reliefs; that although it might have been reasonable to have fixed some rate, 
when the Act of 33d Geo. 3, c. ga, a. 128, was passed, by which the^Comnany should have 
been made liable to pay the expense from time to time und^ defined ana proper limits, it 
does not appear that; as the law stands, they itie required to pay any chatge arising from 
what may oe considered as a spontaheons act of the Crown; and that, independently of the 
law of the case, upon principles of equity the charge should be limited to the expense inci- 
dental to the reliefs, viz. tnat of transport; and that the Company should not, for any 
period, be charged with the ordinary expenses, viz. pay «M ofi‘'*reckonings of both the 
relieving and relieved regiments. . 

It is urged, on the part of Ilis Majesty's Government, that when the Acts directing the 
employiueiit of King’s troops in lAdia were p'asscdj' it could not have been in the contem- 
plation of Parliament to deprive the Crown of the’ power of ordering troops to India, and of 
cliang’ing or relieving them as often as the exigency of the public service might require ; 
tliat if such had been in the contemplation of Parliament, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the Crown would have been empowered to raise an army expressly ^or service in India, 
which would probably have been raised under different circumstances, and governed by 
regulations different from those applicable to His Majesty’s troops raised for the gqiiera! 
service of the empire ; that therefore the reliefs are strictly warranted by the arrangement 
under which the King’s troops are employed in India, and that the Company are bound to 
defray the whole expense consequent thereupon, for Parliament has not, m the Acts under 
which those troops are so employed, or in any of their subsequent proceedings, contemplated 
the necessity of making any provision out of the general revenues of the empire towards 
these expensed; that it is obvious that the expense of transporting regiments to and from 
India is incurred solely by their employment in the service of the Company; and that 
during the time they are on ahipboard, or in India, they are not in a situation to render any , 
servic/e, as a part of the force of the empire (exclusive of India), which could fairly bring the 
charge of their maiiitenancO tipon the public revenues; and, therefore, that the law has 
contemplated, and ParliainenialiVays acted upon the principle, that the Company are charge- 
ablo with the expense of tri)ops from the day of their embarkation to the day of their 
lelanding in England, any colonies belonging to the Crown, in case they should be 

ordered to be so land^, placed at the disposal of the officers of the Crown ; and that 

the equitable application diftnis principle Is, tnat the Company should be charged with the 
daily rates of pay, and with such proportion of the annual expense, such as off-reckonings, 
&c. as may be equal to the pi^portion;of the whole year, commencing f(:om the 24th of 
Deceml^r, as the regiment may nave bien'in the service of the Company, and that the regi- 
ment ought to be considered as in the Conq^y^s service ftom the day of its embarkation 
for India to the day of its relanding from thence. 

To these arguments it is replied, on the part of the Company^ that Parliament has 
sanctioned, or rather made, a contract between the Crown and the Company, by which 
King’s troops, loan extent not exceeding 20,000, milyf ftt the pleasure of His Majesty’s 
Government, be transported to India, and maintained there whdly at the expense of the 
Company, and that tha Company are also bound to pay the expense of raising recruits to 
])roceed to India to supply casualties ; but that it forms no part of the contraerthat the 
Company should be liable, at the will bf the* Crown, to the expense of exchanging regi- 
ments, much less to the charge of maintaining a' double amount of force when such 
exchanges take place: that Ibe Company fully admits the power of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to order exchanges as often as it may please, but that the ouestion at issue refers, not 
to the power, but to the expense occasioned by the exercise or that power; and that it is 
clear, that if the expense of maintaining two regiments Instead of one were chargeable to 
t ' the 
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the Company, it w 6 al 4 be competent to the Crown, whenever it thought proper, to effect a 
saving to itself, by making the Company bear the charge, not only of more than so.ooo 
men. (the limit fixed by the law), but ot twice the amount of force required or maintained 
for service in India. 

In answer, it is observed, on the part of the Crown^ that it cannot be contemplated that the 
Crown will, for the {mrpose of transfernpg an expense from the public to the Compai^, 
order exchanges or reliefs un^essarilyi indeed, it has rather been the subject of complaint 
in ParliameStt that those reliefs or exchanges. have not been sufficiently frequent. 

It is conceived that the Aht of the 5 .qid Oeol s, 0> 155# .s<87, (the law referred to, limiting 
the number of men to be omployed in India,) was intended to prevent a greater number than 
20,000 from being therg at any one timS, without an express application from the Company, 
and not to prohibit the Company from paying alt the expenses incident to the keeping up 
that number of men there, among which incidents the expense of relief must be incladerl ; 
but even if it should be held tliat, under that Act, the Copipany are not liable to pay for a 
greater number of men than 20,000, the. question of relief would be still open to discussion, 
because, from the casualties of the service, the establishment of the regiments in India 
must be far from complete, and therefore if the men in India, on their passage to and from 
India, and in Great Britain, do not together exceed 20,000 men, the Company would not by 
that Act be precluded from paving for the reliefs. 

To this it IS replied, that without presuming to contemplate that the Crown would, for ffie 
purpose of tranferring an expense from the public to the Company, order reliefs unnecessarily, 
it is sufficient for the argument on behalf of the Company, that when a relief takes place, 
cither the relieving or the relieved regiment must be considered as a part of the force of the 
United Kingdom, maintained independently of India, as it never has been, nor can be, con- 
tended that the Crown, merely in ordea* that it might effect periodical reliefs of regiments, 
maintains a larger amount of force for India than its security or immediate service requires : 
that the idea, that the Company could be subjected to the chaige of His Majesty’s troops to 
a greater extent than 20,000 men, at any one time,* (unless furnished on the requisition of 
^ tbe Court of Directors,) is entirely new, and at variance, not only with the construcrion 
hitherto put upon the law, but with what is conceived to bo its plain intent and meaning, 
viz. that it should not be competent to His Majesty’s Gov^iuent. to chtn^gethe revenues of 
India with the maintenance for any time, however short, of xpore than'ao/>oo of the King’s 
troops, the amount within that maximum b^g detenninable by.Bis Majesty’s Government ; 
neither can it be said that if 20,000, or the number within that limit, be actually present in 
India, it is necessary that to keep it up ehoulc( pay for a larger number, 

because so long as the fresh supply is limited.to recruits to fill up casualties the contingency 
cannot arise ; it can, in fact, only occur from the practice of exchanging regiments, and of 
charging the Company with a double amount of ^orce during the period ot the exchange. 
Whatever may be the policy of exchanges, or tbe expediency of frequently resorting to this 
practice, it must still be contended, utht it is not just to charge the Company with the 
maintenance of both regiments for the time occupied in the relief. The charge of transport 
is not objected, to on the part of the Company, although it is thought doubtful wheuier, 
strictly speaking, they are by law liable to it; but the charge of the ordinary expenses of 
both the relieving and relieved regiments is decidedly .objects to, it' being obvious that one 
of the regiments must be regardra as a, part of the force kept -|Qp for the general service of 
the empire, independently of India. ' . . 

itecruits ratted Jor Regiments oh the India Establishthent, who, in consequence of their 
Reffments beit^recaUed, do tiat proceed to' India* 

If it shall bedetemimed that the charge of the reyeved regunents shall cease to the Com- 
pany from tbe time of* their becoming, chargeable wiUi the mieving regintents, such deter- 
mination will settle the question regarding the charge of raising and maintaining recruits 
for regiments upon the India establishment, but who, tn consequence of the expect return 
of the regiments from India, do not proceed thither. 
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It is proper, however, that we should put your Lordships in possession of the principal 
arguments upon which the propriety of chargi^ the Company with the expense of 
such recruits is maintained on the part of the Crown, and resisted on the part of the 
Company. \ . / 

The propriety of the charge is contended for, oh the part of Util Majesty’s Government, 
upon tne ground that a regiment, at its returp from India, is, in most, cases, much weaker 
than when it proceeded thither ; that the arrangement by which the Crown lends a certain 
part of its force to the Company must be considered as a make«good lease, smd, conse- 
quently, that the Company should repair all casualties up to the period of the regiment’s 
arrival in. Europe. 

On the other hand, it is contended, on the part of the Company, t|)at the obarge is inad- 
missible, upon the ground that the Crown does not raise regimente expressly f^r the Com- 
pany’s use, but only lends regiments forming part of the genemi army ; that the Company 
are not legally chargeable witn any expense incurred for levying the regiments which the 
Crown may determine to send to India; that supposing the Crown to lend a regiment to 
the Company of 1,000 men, from the time of its embarkation, and during its slay in India, 
the Company repay all charges incurred in recruiting it, either to that strength, or to any 
strength which the Crown may think proper. At the expiration of eo years the regiment 
returns to England, and its strength is then 400: if that regiment had not gone to India, 
and the Crown had not recruited it, it would have been totally exhausted at the expiration 
of the 20 years, and therefore the Crown do, in fact, get the 400 men for which the Com- 
pany have paid. 

To this It is replied, that of the total force kept up by the Crown, a certain part must be 
held to be maintained expressly for India,; and whenever a strong regiment is sent to India, 
and a weak one is returned, the regiment returned must, to keep the force of the empire 
complete, be recruited to the strengtli of that sent to India ; and it is conceived that the 
Conmany are bound to pay the expense incurred thereby, or^ in ‘Other words, to return to 
the Crown the amount of force received from it. 


In answer to this it is qb^^ed, that the weakness of the relieved regiment at its return, 
as compared with the relieving regiment, arises principally from the casualties not having 
been supplied since the exchange was determined upon ; and that, as the Company from 
that period, or .ratbe"r from, the embarkation of the relieving regiment, have to supply its 
casualties, Uiey ought^ not to bc;.^called upon to supply casualties occurring at Uie same 
time in the relievecfregiinei!^. 

It is also argued, on the par^ of the Company, that the amount of the force in India varies ; 
that the maximum is do, pop, but that tli^ number within that maximum depends upon 
His Majesty’s Government, who atone period may think 15,000 men necessary, and at 
another period that 12,000 are sufficient. Suppose, thereiore, the force in 1813 to have 
been 15 regiments, each 1,000 strong;,] that between that period and 1823 circumstances so 
altered as to make a reduction of that force defirabie, and thtii such reduction was effected, 
not by calling home any of the regiments, but by reducing the strength of all of thpm, that 
is to say, by recruiting to a reduced strength, could it be possibly contended, that, in 
a case, when the regunents come home, thu Company should recruit them to 1,000 each ? 
and yet that would seem to be involved in the argument op the part of the Crown. 

It is further argued, on beh^f of tbe.pompany, that it is a certain number of men, and not 
a certain number of regimeiSts, thatihe law has aiiihorized should be maintained in India, 
and that when (as in Uie case contemplated in the present discussion) the aggregate nai; 
her of men has been made-up of fegiments short of their proper complemont, it is n; 
the fault of the Company ; they are, in fact, suffcroi;^ by the practice, there being heai 
expenses a regimental nature, (such as the off-reckooings, and the pay of a full complS^' 
ment of officers,) the amoum of whichia^ot dependent upon the number uf men present 
with thq regiment. That if the Cro^vp yiP! to the Company a given number of men to ser.ve 
solely in India, in the same way as the Company’s European force, jheu the Company would^ 
^ agreeably to the law, defray the whole expense V>f recruiting to supply casualties, and idU 

the 
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the recruits raised would be sent to India. But if, as at present, the Crown think proper 
periodically to change the regiments, whereby the Company are subjected to a large expense. 
It is conceived that to subject the Company to a charge for recruiting the relieved regi- 
ments is virtually to make them pay for the men of the relieving regiment, with which, it 
is admitted, they have nothing to do until its embarkation ; and also, that as the recruits in 
question are, from time of their being* raised, employed in rendering service to the public, 
it is not just that the Company should be charged with their maintenance, they deriving no 
benefit from those services. 


Mr, MelvilVs 
i’aper. 

King’s Ti in .ps 
employ e«J in Iiidni 


In opposition to these arguments, it .is urged, oh the part of His Majesty’s Government, 
that the principle upon which His Majesty’s troOps are employed in India, both by the 
letter ana spirit of the Acts of Parliament, and also by the admissions which have from 
time to time^been m%de, when this subject has been under discussion, is that the whole 
expense of the troops employed, both direct and contingent, should be borne by the 
Company. 

That the general establishment of the army is increased by the numbeir of men employed 
in India, and, as there is no reason to suppose that the establishment would be the same 
whether these men were so employed or not, the whole expense to the public is not borne by 
the Company, unless they return a regiment in the same state of niimoers and efficiency as 
it was when it entered their service, and which re^ment was raised at the expense of the 
public, and received by the Company in a state of efficiency free of any cost whatever. 
The ( 'ompany, during the stay of the regiment in India, send out at their expense recruits, 
&c. to fill up casualties ; but even after these recruits have joined, when it ts relieved and 
returns to England, and even when joined by the recruits raised previously to its landing, 
but who never went to India, it is not so strong, perhaps by one half, as it was when it 
embarked, and the public are put to the expense of recruiting the regiment returned to the 
strength of the regiment sent to India to relieve it, which expense they would not have 
incurred in case trie regiment had not been required by the Company. That if the Com- 
pany are not and ought not to be called upon to pay tne expense of raising troops for ser- 
vice in India, they ought, it is conceived, to restore the regiments in the same state of 
efficiency as they were in when they took them into their service" Ifi on the contrary, the 
Company did pay for raising the regiments sent to India, they ought not to be called upon 
to complete the regiments upon their return* That, supposing no recruiting was carried on 
at all Tor regiments in India, but that they were exchah^d as soon as, by reduction of num- 
bers, they became inefficient, and were replaced by complete regiments from the British 
establishment, raised and disciplined at the expense of tne public, could it be contended 
that this mode of supplying the Coitipany witn troops wouldv not be attended by a great 
expense to Great Britain, and a corresponding saving to the Company, which neither the 
letter nor spirit of the agreement would justify! That if this be admitted, it must follow that 
the Company’s seiidhig out recruits to India, during the period the regiment is serving 
there, does not alter the case in prAicipIe, but only in degree; it renders it necessary to 
exchange the regiment less frequently, or refKiers it less incomplete upon its return ; but, 
when t& exchange takes place, the expense to Great Britain is incurred. That the argu- 
.^ment, that the regiment, if it had not been sent to India, and not recruited at home for the 
space of 20 years, would be less strong and less efficient than a regiment returning from 
India, having, in the mean time, been recruited in the'present cannot in any way be 

made available ; unless it be further contended, that ths total number of the troops now upon 
• the British and Indian establishments collectively would have been kept up if none of them 
■i hed been employed in India, whether they were required for the public service or not. If 
be contended, it may certainly be said, that the employment or a portion of t|^ese troops 
India relieved the public from antexpense which they would otherwise incur fw their 
mihienance ; but as it is well known tliat these troops wouf^. not have been jkept up if 
their services had not been required in India, andi^t, in addition to the troops m India, as 
many troops have from time to time been kept up tot other services as Barliaihent bought ^ 
requisite, it is conceived that this argument does not apply in any manner to- relieve the 
^•:^735— V. KK Company,'’ 
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Company from their liability to restore the regiments to the public in the same state of 
efficiency as they were in when they entered their service. 

This principle would» indeed, seem to be recognised by the Legislature, for, by the Act 
Kin#r*s I’roo )s Company were charged with the expense of raising, transporting 

einuloml iii^I^ndia maintaining the forces to ne sent to India; and it is clear that, under this law, the 
^ * Company would, in the event of a regiment being withdrawn from. India» pay for men not 

exclusively in their service, and of which they might, therefore, 5^^% complain ; but 
under the Act of the 33d of his late Majesty, the Company are not charged with the expense 
of raising regiments for service in India, but are charged with the expense of raising and sup- 
plying recruits; and under the most extended construction which is contended for on the 
part of the Crown, viz. that the Company should restore the regiment to the Crown in ^e 
same state of strength and efficiency as when they took it into their jservice, Oho Company 
are not and cannot bo called upon to defray more than the actual expense incurred by the 
Crown in replacing the men who die or who are worn qut in their service. 

In reply, it is submitted, on the part of the Company, that even were the view which the 
officer of the Crown takes of this Subject to be acted upon, it would seem to involve only 
the charge of raising the recruits, and that the Company cannot in any view be held liable 
to the further charge of subsisting them for a period in which the Crown employs them, 
and the Company neither has, nor can have, any benefit from their services ; that as respects 
the charge of levying, the arguments by which it is maintained on the jJart of the Crown, 
admit that the Company should not be charged with any expense incurred prior to the 
embarkation of a regiment to India; and yet that, in effect, this is the point at issue. 
A regiment goes to India, ail the men composing it are worn out during its service there, 
the casualties are recruited by the Company, and if at its return the Company are sub- 
jected to the charge of recruiting it to the strength at which it went to India, surely they 
in that case pay for the expense of raising the regiment. That the enactments quoted on 
the part of trie Crown, as well as thb 31 Geo. 3, c. 10, seem clearly to indicate the inten- 
tion of the Legislature to relieve the Company from all charge or raising regiments for 
service in India, and to limit their liability to the actual expenses incurred *' for and on 
account of His Majesty’s forces serving in Judia, and for raising and supplying recruits for 
the same.” That recruits levied for a regiment cpifning home are not even raised for, mu*ch 
less supplied tO| a force serving in India. That unless, therefore, it can be shown, contrary 
to the adrnissioh made on the part of the Crown, and to the plain meaning of the statute, 
that the Company shoqld pay for raising regiments for service in India, it can hardly be 
maintained that they ought to be charged with any expense for recruits who do not go to 
India. That the question has been argued, on behalf of the Crown, upon the abstract ground 
that the whole expense of the employment of King’s troops in India, Ixith direct and con- 
tingent, should be borne by the’ Company ; that (independently of die limitation of this 
charge, fixed by the Legislature to the expense of raising and supplying recruits for His 
Majesty’s forces serving in India) if any such abstract ground. , be taken on the part of the 
Crown, the Company are equally entitled to assuitfo on their part, as an abstract ground, 
that the expense to them, for King’s troops sehriiig yi India, should not exceed the charge 
of that number of men within the maximum of 20,000 which the King’s Government may 
think fit to order; that is to say, that if the number fixed bo 1.5,000, or more or less, the 
Company having once transported them, ought to pay only the charge of maintaining them, 
and of Airnisbing recruits to keep up that number;^ that it is admitted to be possible, that 
in the present system of periodical exchah^ge of King’s regiments serving in India, over 
which the Company have no control, by pSying only for the recruits who go to India, the ^ 
Company might not pay for, the full number of recruits necessary to keep up the force Bta« 
tioned there, and that the difference, if any, would operate as a charge to the Ci;own in the 
fhape of expense of raising regiments destined for India to relieve others, Ifiit that the 
Crown derives an important advantage) and the Company incur a large expense by the 
present system of exchanging regiments, which infinitely more th^ countervails any charge 
which the Crown may incur for recruits to supoly, deficiencies in regiments on dieir return 
' * from 
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from India; for that whenever the Crown sends a regiment to India to relieve a regiment 
already there, the Company have not only the expense of transport for both regiments, but 
have also, as explained in a former part of this Report, the charge of maintaining both 
until the debarkation in Europe of the relieved regiment; that thus it is apparent that the 
Company in such cases pay for a force not serving in India, but which forms part of the 
force kept up by the Crown independently of India. * 

Provisional Battalion. 


Mr, Melriirs 
Paper. 

King's Troops 
employed in India. 


As in some degree connected with the question thus discussed, we proceed to state, that 
in the year 1821 a battalion w'as formed out of the recruits at the aepot at Albany Bar- 
racks, consisting of men raised both for the regiments upon the British and upon the Indian 
establishments. Thi# battalion was employed in garrison duty in the Isle of Wight, and 
at Portsmouth. The pay of such of the men as belonged to regiments upon the India esta- 
blishment has been continued as a charge against the Company, in the same manner as the 
pay was charged previously to the battalion b^ng formed. 

In support of this charge, it is stated, on the part of His Majesty’s Government, that the 
expense to the Company is not greater than it would have been if the provisional battalion 
had not been formed ; that the establishment of that battalion is of benefit to the Company, 
inasmuch as the. men get more perfectly acquainted with their regimental duties, and are 
therefore better soldiers when they join their regiments; that tiie duty which they are 
required to perform is garrison duty only ; and although their performance of that duty 
renders the duty of the other regiments in the garrison more easy, yet it by no means 
follows that this battalion would have been established, or if established, that the recruits 
of the regiments in India would have joined it, if their pay was to be defrayed by the public, 
because the expense of 300 or ,400 recruits serving with the battalion would be nearly the 
same as an increased establishment to that extent, while the value of their services (from 
iliose services not being available for all times and places) would be very different *; in short, 
that if the men are not detained from India, if the men are not rendered less serviceable to 
the Company when they join tlieir regiments, and if no extra expense is imposed u)>on the 
Company by their employment in the provisional battalion, no valid objection can be urged 
to the principle of the charge. That siic^ employment must be considered as an improved 
mode of drill, and that the Commander-in-C;hief must and ought to have the power of 
directing in wliat manner the recruits shall be disciplined and employed during the time 
they remain at the depAt. 

On the part of the Company, it is freely admitted that the Commander-in-Chief must 
have the power of directing in what manner the recruits should be disciplined and employed 
during the time they remain at the dep6t ; but that the question is, in tlie event of such 
employment being in the service of the Crown, who should defray the charge of mainte- 
nance ? Upop this question it is observed, that most of the recruits belonging to regiments 
upon the India establishment employ^ in ^ the provisional battalion were not intended to 
proceed to India', the regiments being about to be relieved; that to that extent, there- 
fore, the benefit resulting from the improved mode of drill would be experienced by the 
Crown, and not bv the Company ; that the employment of these recruits in rendering an 
actual service to the Crown afforded* an example m suppgrt of the argument in favour of 
the Company’s being relieved from all charge for recruits who do not go to India ; that in 
respect of such recruits who after serving with the proviBionaL|mttalion did proceed to India, 
the Company ought not to pay the whde of their charge foAhe period of service with that 
battaHon, because the CroVn are not entitled to the gratuitous services of troops in the pay 
of the Company, and therefore, when any services are rendered by such troops to the 
Crown, the Crown should bear the tharge of a portion of their pay* 

As connected with the provisional battalion, we observe, that there are a few battalion 
charges, such as the pay of a Quarter-master, Seijeiant-major, &c., which we agree in 
opinion ought not to be brought against & e Company*^ , 

We beg leave now to state to your I||r^IiipB, that it has been suggested, on the part of 
the Crown, that if it should be hereafter determined that the Company are bound to restore , 
735 — y* K K « the 
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the regiments taken into their senrice in the same state of strength and efficiency as they 
were in when embarked for India,, it might be desirable, instead of the present practice of 
charging to the Company the subsistence of the men raised for regiments in India, but who 
do not proceed thither in consequence of the "regiments being about to return, that the 
Company should be relieved from any detailed charge for recruits for such regiments from 
the day it may be notified to the Company that the regiments to which they belong are 
about to be ordered home, and that in lieu of such detailed charge, an account should be 
taken upon the landing of the regiments of the number of men required to complete them 
to their strength upon their embarkation,* and that the Company should pay to the Crown 
such a sum of money for each man deficient as would be equal to the levy-money, &c. and 
to the subsistence of the man during the period it usually requires to reader a recruit 
a disciplined soldier. ^ 

The only observations made on the part of the Company upon this suggestion, are, first, 
that their claim to be relieved from all charge on account of tlie recruits in question, cannot 
be relinquished ; and, secondly, that were the principle of the suggestion entertained, it is 
conceived that even in that case the deficiency of men in the relieved regiment to be made 
good by the Company should be computed with reference to the actual strength at the 
time of the embarkation of the relieving regiment, instead of at the time of the disem- 
barkation in the United Kingdom of the relieved regiment, the Company being subjected 
to the charge of recruiting for the relieving regiment from the time of its embarkation. 

Transfer of Recruits from Regiments upon the India to Regiments upon the British 

Establishments, 

Instances occasionally arise in which recruits are transferred from regiments upon the 
British to regiments upon the India establishment, and vice versa. From statements which 
have been produced, it does not appear that there was any material variation in the number 
of such transfers during the period embraced *in our investigation. But if by future 
accounts it shall appear that there is an important difference between the numbers of men 
transferred from the one establishment to the other, we are of opinion that a projiortionate sum 
should either be deducted from, or added to the charge against the Company, as the case < 
may be. 

Officers^ Non-commissioned Officers^ and Privates, belonging to Regiments upon the India 

Establishment, employed in escorting Recruits, Deserters, 8^, belonging to Regiments upon 

the British Establishnent, 

The charge in respect of these officers and men, when employed in services connected with 
the British establishment, was, in the first instance, oUected to on the part of the Company ; 
but it appearing, upon explanation, that all the officers, non-commissioned officers and 
privates at the depots, whether belonging to regiments upon the India or British establish- 
ments, take their regular tour of duty, and that officers and men belonging to regiments 
up^ the British establishment are frequently emfiloyed in services having reference only 
to regiments upon the India establishment, we concur in opinion that such a course of 
proceeding is equally beneficial to both parties, as each occasionally derives assistance from 
the other, and tnat, in fact, the charge of is lessi^han it would probably be were there 
a complete reparation between the duties of (he two Franebes. 

Expense of the Staff of the several Districts and Depfts in which Recruits are raised or 
subsisted, on account (f Regiments serving in India, 

With regard to the staff expense. It is proposed, on the part of the Crown, that the Com- 
pany should be charged with such proportion of it ns the expenses defrayed within each 
district and dep6t chargeable to the Qompany, in respect or regiments upon the India 
establishment, bears to the expenses defrayed oy the public within .the same district or 
. dep&t. ' ; 

It is admitted, on the part of the Company^di|||lie Crown is entitled to be reimbursed 
such part of the stafi' expense as arises bend of the troops serving in India; ailljL^ 

therefore^ 
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therefore, if the whole expense of the service rendered by the staff is included in tlie ; 

accounts, the principle prorased to be adopted is unobjectionable. ' 

In a former part of this Report it has been stated, that part of the sums chargeable to I'apcr. 

the Company for recruiting arises out of the charge of men raised for the Company’s Euro- 
peaii forces. The sums so chargeable will of course be included in the computation of the 
staff charge; but it has been observed, on behalf of the Company, that they also maintain * ^ 
a small staff in the districts of London, North Britain. Dublin and Cork, the expense of 
which is no| included in the accounts rendered to the War Office; and we are of opinion that 
the expense thus defrayed by the Company should be added to the general charge of the 
staff of the district, that the proportion to be defrayed by the Crown and the Company 
respectively should be computed from the total charge, and that the Company should have 
credit in the settlement for the amount already paid by them for their own staff. 

In addition to the charges which we have enumerated, and which are wholly defrayed 
under the authority of the Secretary at War, there are certain other charges incurred in 
respect of regiments upon the India establishment which come under the denomination of 
barrack expenses, forage, and extra price of bread and meat. 

Barrack Expenses. 

I'he barrack expenses consist of the allowances of fuel and candles to the men at the 
depots, and of ffie wear and tear of the barrack furniture supplied for their use. As it 
would be exceedingly difficult to settle the claim for these barrack expenses upon the prin- 
ciple of actual account, we propose to ascertain what may be considered as a fair annual 
charge for each man so accommodated. 

Charge for Forage. 

The only char^ for forage is for that supplied to the cavalry depot at Maidstone, which 
is at present used exclusively as-a dep6t for regiments upon the India establishment. The 
tbrage is supplied by contract, and an account of the,actual cost will be rendered. 

Extra Price of Bread and Meat. 

The troops in Great Britain are entitled to receive three quarters of a pound of meat and 
one pound of bread per man per day, the cost of which, when the' former does not exceed 
ad. per lb., and the latter 1 | d. per lb., is provided for by a deduction from the pay of the 
men ; but when the cost is greater than those sums, the extra price is defrayed by the 
public ; and we arc of opinion that the Company would be liable to defray that proportion 
of the expense which might be chargeable in respect of recruits or men belonging^ to regi- 
ments upon the India establishment ; but as dunng the period from the 30th April to the 
34th December 1822, t^e bread and meat supplied to the troops generally cost less than 
the regulated stoppage, no charge will be brought against the Company on that account for 
this period. ' r * 

Before we dismiss the subject of the recruiting charges, we think it proper to observe, 
that the amount of expenditure for recruits for regiments in India is materially affected by 
the period of their detention in this county. ' According to the present practice, the Com- 
pany acquaint his Royal Highness tNFCf^mjlmder-in-Chief when ships are about to be 
despatched for India, on board of which officers or men belonging to regiments upon the 
India establishment can be accommodated. Upon receiving this communication, a return 
is transmitted to the India House of the number of men to be embarked, and which com- 
prises atl the men who from their state of discipline are fit for service. It has been sug- 
gested, that it might afford some convenience to the Company, if they were furnished, 
quarterly, with a return .from the Adjutant-general of the number of m^' who may be fit for 
embarkation, as it would, in some degree, enable them to make previous arraimements for 
the reception and conveyance of the men; and we submit that bis Royal Cnghness the 
Commander-io-Chief should be requestgj^jjj^direct the Compuuy to be furnished with such 
a^tom. 
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As to Sums supposed, on the part of the Company, to be included in the Settlement up to 

the 30/A April 18211. 

Ut^fore we conclude this Reporti we beg leave to bring under consideration a question 
which has arisen in regard to the construction of the third clause of the Act of the 3d of 
Geo. 4, c. 93, which provides that all accounts between the Paymaster^general of His 
Majesty’s Forces and the said Company shidl be held to have been finally closed on the 
30th day of April 1822.” 

In preparing statements of the charges to be brought against the Company from the 
30th April 1822 to the 24th December 1822, the officer of the Crown has adopted the 
principle of charging the Company according to the number of days within that period 
during which the several regiments have been on the India establishpent. r 

It is observed, on the part of the Company, that many of the regimental charges for 
periods subsequent to the 30th April 1822, actually accrued previoudy to that date; that 
some of the off-reckoning accounts are of this description, the Colonels having delivered 
the clothing, and obtained a vested interert in the clothing allowances previously to the 
30th April 1822; that the same observation is applicable to advances of pay for periods 
8ubse(iuent to the 30th April 1822, made previously to that date to officers and men on 
embarkation for India; that these charges would clearly have formed a part of the account 
up to the 30th April 1822, had the settlement taken place upon actual accounts instead of 
by compromise, and, therefore, that the Company are exonerated from the charges in 
question. 

In answer to this objection, it is urged, on the part of the Crown, that the account to the 
30th April was settled by compromise, and not upon actual examination, and, therefore, the 
fact of any sums being included in statements previously delivered, would not prevent the 
Crown from again bringing forward ihoe^e sums, provided they were disbursed for services 
actually performed after that day ; for it cannot be intended to be contended, on the part of 
the Company, that they are relieved from any claim in mspoct of such sums merely because 
they were so included, without admitting the principle, that they were liable to teg^arged 
with any sums not included in those statements; and a very targe portion of th^charge 
incurred prior to the 30th April, for which the Company were liable, was certainly never * 
included in any such statement. The construction put upon the Act, on the part of the . 
Crown, is, that the Company arc relieved from any ctiarge whatever incurred prior to the 
30th of April 1822, uttlioiigh the expense may have been afterwards defrayed, and that the 
Company are liable to all %e expenses incurred subsequent to the 30th April 1822, although 
the money for defraying those charges may have been previously issued ; indeed the Com- 
pany, in their letter of the 24th June 1823, observe, that they are aware that the Act of 
33 Geo. 3, specifies that the sums issued qre to be repaid by the Company ; yet as that Act 
also provides that the Company should bear only the actual expense incurred, it would seem 
to be impossible finally to adjust the account of any one year, until the aOLual charge shall . 
have been ascertained by an examination and audit of the sum issued ; and therefore, if the 
account up to the 30th ^April 1822 bad been a final one, and if it had been settled by actual 
examination, no part of the sums issued previously to the 30th April 1822, to defray services 
performed after tiiat day, could, upon the principle laid down by the Company, be charged 
against them. And it seems difficult to contend, fliat the account to the 30th April 1822 
was settled by compromise, upon the principle of actual issue by the Paymaster-general, 
and that the account from the 30th April 1822 shouljj be settled upon the principle of actual 
charge ; and therefore, in stating the charge against the Company, every payment has been 
deducted made for services performed before the 30th April 1822, although the expense of 
those services may have, been actually .paid subsequently to that period. 

In opposition to* these arguments, it is considereci, on the part of the Company, that all 
sums for which they were liable on the 30th April 1822, whether qr not comprised in any 
actual statements, were included in the settlement by the Act of the 3 Geo. 4, which expressly 
declares that all accounts between the Payina^isgeneral of His Majesty’s Forces and the 
said Company shall be held ti:have been closlWin Uie 30th day of April 1822.” That the 

only 
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only ciuestion is, were the Bums now in discussion demandable of the Company on that day f 
That they were so, is clear from the facts, that so far as respects oft-reckonings, the clothing Mr, Mr hill , 
was delivered, examined and passed before the 30th April 1822; that from the day of P^pc‘»* 

passing the clothing, the regulations of the service vested tne right to the clothing allowance j#. 7^ 

iii the Colonel; and that as respects advances of pay, such advances being made, agreeably in'imlia. 

to established rule and practice, upon the embarkation of officers and men, were chavgcaljle ® ^ ^ 
to the Company as soon as mad.e, and they would have been subjected to it, whether the 
parties to whom the pay Vras issued reached India or died upon the voyage ; therefore, 
that these dharges must have been admitted, even if the account had been settled upon 
actual examination instead ofjjby compromise, and consequently the settlement has exone- 
rated the Company from further liability to them. That with respect to sums that may 
have been disifursed subsequently to the 30th of April 1822, for services rendered before 
that date, it would depend upon the nature of the aisbursements whether they could now 
be admitted as against the Company ; that such sums must obviously be of very small 
amount, the acknowled^d practice in the King’s service, and which was known to the 
Company when the settlement was come to, belhg to pay in advance ; tliat as to the alleged 
inconsistency of considering the former account, as settled by compromise, upon the 
principle of actual issue, and of settling the future account upon the principle of actual 
charge, no prospective arrangements can deprive the Company of the benefit of the past 
settlement; nor cobid the possession of that benefit by the Company, to the extent con- 
tended for, give to the Crown the least possible claim to receive from the Company, at any 
future period, any sum beyond the actual expenses incurred, according to the principle now 
proposecUfb be adopted. 

We have now detailed to your Lordships the nature of the accounts, our joint opinions 
upon those points in which we concur, and our separate opinions upon other points upon 
which we do not feel that we should be warranted in coming to any decision without a 
previous arrangement between your I^ordships and the Court of directors of the East India 
Company, as the decision which may eventually be come to will (in most of the points'^ 
very mM^ally affect the total amount of the demand upon the Company. We have, how- 
ever, n^ difficulty iq assuring your Lordships, that Tery shortly after we have received 
'directions upon these points, consequent on such an arrangement, we shall be enabled to 
submit statements of the charge from 30th April to the 24th December 1822 ; and we 
take leave at the same time to observe, that the experience we have had in the investigation 
of these accounts has satisfied us that the claims of the public upon the Company may be 
stated and examined hereafter without much difficulty, and we should hope without much 
delay, upon the principle of an actual account ; but that these claims are affiected by so 
many contingencies, and the amount may be varied by so many circumstances, that we 
should feel great hesitation (at least at present) iu suggesting any fixed sum as the proper^ 
amount to be paid over by the Company to the Paymaster-general periodically*, as an equi- 
. Valent for the expenditure. 

We havj the lionour to be, my Lords, 

Your Lordships’ moat obedient and very humble Servants, 


W. Hill, 

James C. MtlvUL 
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Killy's Troojis CORRESPONDENCE relating to the settling the Claims of the Public in respect of 
i 1:1 India. ^ King’s Troops employed in India. 


LETTER from J. C. Herries, Esq. to the Chairman and Deputy Chai|;man of the 

East India Company. 


Gentlemen, Treasury Chambers^ 7th August 1824. 

I AM commanded by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to transmit 
to you (in compliance with your desire to receive it in writing) the following statement of 
the opinion which they expressed at the conference at Fife House, upon the several points 
adverted to in the Report of Mr. Hill an^ Mr. Melvill on the settlement of the account 
between the East India Company and the public, for the charges of maintaining, transport- 
ing and recruiting His Majesty’s forces serving in India. 

1. My I^rds declared their entire assent to each of the propositions in which Mr. Hill 
and Mr. Melvill concurred in opinion. 

2. Upon the first point on which those gentlemen have entertained different views, viz. 

** the charge for the pay and transport of officers and men belonging to regiments in India 
who are made to proceed thither by New South Wales, to which place they havd*oharge of 
convicts,” my Lords stated their conviction that the most equitable mode of adjustment 
would have been that which is suggested in the Report, of charging the Company, in all 
cases of a circuitous voyage, with average expense of a direct voyage only. But admit- 
ting the force of the objection, on the part of the Company, against the payment of the 
charge for these men wnile employed on a public service not directly in tne way of their 
destination, their Lordships stated their willingness to agree, on the part of the Crown, that 
the pay of the officers and men proceeding to India via New South Wales, should be, 
charged to the Company only up to the day of the embarkation in England, and that the 
passage-money of tne officers, and the pay of the officers and men during their voyage 
and their continuance ut New South Wales, should be borne by the public; their transport, 
pay and maintenance being consequently only at the charge of the Company from the date 
of their embarkation at New South Wales for India. 

3. With respect to the ** pay of invalids,” their Lordships are also of opinion, that, as 
a question of strict right, the pay of such men is properly a charge upon the East India 

j^jCuoipany, until they^are hnally discharged from their regiment But considering this point 
in. connexion with the agreement between the public and the Company for^ the payment of 
the annual sum of 60,000/. 011 account of the pensions and allowances to invalided officers ^ 
and men, my Lords felt warranted in agreeii^ tlial the pay of the non-commissioned officers 
and men should not be charged against the Company subsequent to the date of their lan^gg 
at Chathani; \but upon the distinct understanding that this principle should upon no acc<^t 
be extended to the officers returning from India upon sick-leave or otherwise, whose pay is 
to continue to be charged against the Company so long as they actually belong to a regi- 
ment upon the Indian establishment; and also upon the understanding, that if any of tne 
men returning as invalids are, from recovery during dieir voyage or otherwise, subsequently 
ordered fo join their regiments, or to do duty with the recruiting company, the pay of such 
men, frotu tlie date of therr landing at Chatham, is not to be charged against the public 
but against the Company. . . ^ ^ 

- 4. VVith respect tor. the charge of ** secruiting" and charge of reliefs,” it appealed to my 
Lord^hat the principles upon which these charges were proposed, on the part of the Crown, 
to be brought j^ainst the Company, were so just, that no abatement or compromise of them 
could be admitted. I 




5. With 
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5. With respect to the charge for '* recruits raised for re^ments on the Indian Ssta* 
blishment^ who, in consequence of the regiments being recalled, do not proceed to India,” 
my Lords insisted upon the principle that the Cdmpany are bound to restore the regiments 
employed by them in lndiain the same state of strength and efficiency as they were n when 
they entered their service ; but in the application of this principle, they proposed the following ^ 
modifications and restrictions in making the charge against the Company ; viz. that the pay,« 
8tc. of all recruits raised up to the day when any official orders may ^ is^iued from the 
office of the jC!ommaader>in-Chief to reeal or withdraw a regiment from India, should be 
charged to the Company ; that from that day the pay of all recruits, when at the depot or 
afterwards raised previously to the landing of the regiment in England, should be charged 
to the public ; uyia that upon the landing of the regiment in England an account should be 
taken of their strength,*and that the Company should pay a fixed sum per man for every 
one short of the original number embarked with the regiment ; the amount so to be paid to 
be settled with reference to the amount of levy*money and other contingent expenses 
attending the* raising of recruits, together with pi^y for such a period as, upon ordinary cal* 
culation, a recruit may be at drill and* unfit to perform the ordinary duties of a soldier; the 
Company to remain liable to pay all officers, and also all regimental charges, such as off* 
reckonings, 8cc. in the same manner as those charges are at present made against them, up 
to the day of the landing of the regiment in England. 

r>. With respect to the “ provisional battalion,” my Lords could not admit that the Com* 
pany had any claim to abatement on account of the mode in which this battalion is employed. 

It being m^festthat the Company must derive a positive benefit from such ati employment 
of the recrdits destined for their service, by which they are prepared for it by a mote efficient 
discipline than the common drill, while unavoidably detained in England. In the case of 
recruits raised for regiments in India, and which in consequence of their being recalled do 
not proceed thither, my Lords observed, that all difficulties in respect to this charge would 
be removed by the adoption of the arrangement before proposed in regard to the payment 
for men deficient upon the return of regiments from thence. .. 

7. With respect to *' sums supposed on the part of' the Company, to be included in the 
settlement up to the 30th April 1822,” my Loras expressed themselves satisfied that the 
principle is quite correct upon which this charge has been brought against the Companv, 
which cannot by that moue be charged for any greater expense than has been actually 
incurred by the Crown from the 30tn ^^ril 1822, upon any of the heads of expenditure 
which are ultimately to be borne by the Company* 

Having thus conveyed to you the suhstanoe of what their Lordships dedared to you at 
Fife House, I am further commanded my Lords to state, for the information of yoiur 
Court, that they consider themselves as having made the' utmost concession which a due 
regard to the justice of the case and the interests of the public would allow, in the mode of - 
adjustment which they have proposed for the severu matters of account upon which 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Melviil have differed in opiniott} 

1 have the honour to be,.Oentlemai, your most obedient Servant, 

(signed) J. C, Herritt. 
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LE-TTER from J. Dart, Esq. Secretary to the East India Company, to 
John Charles Esq. m. p. 

Sir, East-India House, 2d September ] 824. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company having communicated 
'to the Court of Directors your letter, dated the 7th ultimo, stating the opinions formed by the 
Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury upon the several points adverted to in the Repqrt of Mr. Hill 
and Mr. Melvill on the settlement of the account of the claims of the public upon the Com- 
pany in respect of His Majesty’s forces employed in India, the Court command me to 
request that you will submit to their Lordships the following observations upon that 
su meet : ’ 

The Court concur with the Lords of the Treasury in assenting to each of the propositions 
in which Mr. Hill and Mr. Melvill have agreed in opinion. 

The Court also concur in the view taken by their Lordships of the mode of adjusting the 
charge for officers and men proc*^ediug to'^ India via New South Wales, and the charge for 
the subsistence of invalids intermediately between their landing in Great Britain and their 
passing Chelsea Board. The attention shown by their Lordships to the arguments advanced 
on the part of the Company in respect of those charges has afforded to the Court much 
gratification. 

With regard to the expense of efiecting exchanges of regiments serving in India, and of 
maintaining the relieving and relieved regiments during the period occupied inrthc relief, it 
appears to the Court that the most equitable arrangement i^ould have been, that* the Com- 
pany should bear the charge incidental to the relief which clearly arises out of India service, 
and that as one of the regiments would be maintained by the public as part of the force of 
Great Britain, without reference to India, the public should bear the ordinary expenses of 
one, and the Company the ordina^ expenses of the other regiment ; and the Court would 
remind their Lordships that this view is in accordance with that which has been taken in 
respect of the ordinary expenses, either of King’s troops upon the India establishment, or 
Company’s troops employed in expeditions undertaken by and at the charge of the Crown, 
and which expenses it has not been the practice for the Crown ever to allow to the Company, 
although in tliat case the regiments were temporarily diverted from the service of the Com- 
pany, as, in the case of the reliefs, regiments are temporarily diverted from the service of 
Great Britain, 

Nevertheless, considering that the troops employed on the India establishment render no 
service to the public as a part of the force of the empire, exclusive of India, fiom the date 
of th^ir embarkation, and being sincerely desirous that the expense of m services rendered 
to the British territories in India should be borne wholly by the Company, the Court, waiving 
the doubts which might possibly be entertained of the Company’s lisjitili|:y, under a strict 
construction of the existing laws, any part of the expense of effecimg reliefs, will feel 
themselves justified in consenting that the Company shall defray the expense of transporting 
eveiy relieving regiment from Great Britain, or from any colony between Great Britain and 
India, at which it may have been serving, and every relieved regiment from India to its 
destination, either in any cojony between Great Britain and India, or in Great Britain ; also 
of maintaining both regiments, from the embarkation of the relieving until the disembarka- 
tion of aJf relieved regiment, it being always understood that the total number of men 
chargeabkl Cimpany at any one time shaH not exceed the limit prescribed in the 

Act of the 63 Geo. 3> ’ 

Respecting the charge of recruits raised for regiments on the India establishment, who, in 
^cppisequence 6f the recat of the regiments, do not proceed to India, the Court admit, that 
hy the system pf number pf rkcruits sent to India to supply casualties is con- 

siderably less than it'"wou^,be if that system did not prevail; but as the charge of two 
regiments instead of one, mnng the period of relief, is at least equal to the charge that 
mighj^^be incurred for the reehiiu^ who, huUfot the relief, would have gone to India^ the 

Court 
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MILITARY. 

Court think that it would not have been unreasonable in them to expect, in lieu of the rnodifi- “ 

cation proposed, that if the Company consent to bear the charge of reliefs, the Crown would MrMelvills 

not press upon the Company the charge of recruits who do not go to India. Paper. 

Upon the argument of the Lords of the Treasury, that the Company are bound to re- ^ ^ 

>re the regiments employed by them in India in the same state of strength and efliciency inTndia. 

'they were in when tjiey entered the service,*' the Court must be permitted to observe, ‘ ^ 
ii^the dpetrine thus advanced. is altogether novel; that the idea has never been before sug- 
,._.ted to. Court, either in the frequent recorded discussions relatNre to the accounts 
•etween Ihe (Public and the Comfiany, or by the Select Committees of the House of Com- 
mons of the Years 1805 and 1808, to whose attention the expenditure for King’s troops 
serving in India was particularly called ; and that no recognition whatever of such a claim 
is to be found ir^the exiiiting laws relating to the employment of King’s troops in the Com- 
pany’s service. 

Upon these grounds the Court conceive that they might resist any charges founded upon 
the principle contended for in your letter; but the same considerations which have influ- 
enced their decision regarding the expense of reliefs, together with a solicitude to meet (so 
far as their sense of justice to the Company will permit) the views of the Lords of the 
Treasury, have induced the Court to entertain the modified proposal of their Lordships upon 
this point so far as to acquiesce in it, with the following alteration : 

Their Lordships propose that the Company should pay a fixed sum per man ** for every 
one short of the original number embarked with the regiment.” 

The Court consider that the utmost that can justly be expected of the Com^iany is, that 
they shouli^^ay for as many men as would be sent to India if there were no exchanges of 
regiments; or, in other words, that if at the period of the embarkation of a relieving regi* 
ment its strength should exceed the strength of the relieved regiment when it disembarks, 
the Company ^lould pay for the excess, xo this extent the Court are prepared to concur in 
the proposal of the Lords of the Treasury. 

Tnat proposal does not include the recruits who may be raised and trained at the time of 
the issue of the official order to recal the regiment fb which they belong. They should, 
however, be either included in the arrangement, or the number of them: should be added to 
llie strength of the regiment in computing the number to be paid for by the Company. 

The Court must at the same time submit, that in fixing the amount of the sum per man, 
it should be considered that it not unfrequently happens that regiments aent tp India are 
partly composed of raw recruits requiring training when they arrive; and also that the 
nqpiber of men in those regiments who, have previously served the Crown in other stations 
is generally larger than the number of men who, after serving in India, continue in the 
regiments upon thoir return to ISurope. 

With respect to the charge of recruits for the period of their employment In a provi- 
sional battalion, thei^ection urged to it,, on the part of the Company, will in a great degree 
be removed by theaamngemcnt for settling, by a fixed eum, the charge of recruits who do 
not go to India, most of the recruits who jerve^n the battalion lacing of that description; 
and although the Court think tha^the public might be equitably charged with a proportion 
of the expense of such of the recruits as may ultimately go to India for the period of their 
rendering actual service to the Crown at home, yet considering what ifi stated, as well by 
their Lordships as in the Report of Mr. Hill and Mr. Melvill, respecting the prepi^tion and. 
drill of the recruits, the Court will not further press any objection under this neem of charge'. 

Upon the last point adverted to in your letter, viz. the sums consmered on the part of 
Company ^0 be included in the«settlemcni up to tin 30th of April is apparent, from 

the statement contained in the Report, that someiof the charges *|^roposed to be brought . 
against the Company accrued previously to that date; and being of Qpi^oi1,.for^Tea^fta 
fiflly detailed in a former correspondence with the Lilrds ^f the Trealimy up6n a^othei^subject^ 
that any departure from the strict provisions of the Aotof the 4^ c. 93; by Which the 

accounts between the public and tne Company in general, wd roose relating to the Icing’s . 
troops in particular, w^re finally closed to (he,3oth ApriltiSaav would raise various claims, 

735— V. X. 1 2 I A and 
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' and produce a recurrence of the inconvenience and, embarrassment tihicb it v«aa<a.'.main 

Mr. Mtiviilii object of the Act to remove, the Court regret thht it is impossible for' them tth acmettr in 
la]^. the opinion which their Lordships have^xpressed upon ^is point. 

King's Troops a ' .1 -have the honour lo be, ICo. &e. 

employed in Indil (signed). jfW/, .Set« 



OeDtleinen, Treasury Chambers, agth^arch 1825. 


I AM commanded by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury to acquaint you 
that my Lords having very fully considered your letter of the 2d of September last, in 
regard to the settlement of the accounts between the public and the East-^lndia Company, 
in respect of His Majesty's forces employed in India, do not deem it necessary to make any 
further observations upon those points in which you have expressed concurrence or acqui* 
oscence. With respect to the two points upon which you propose modifications or altera- 
tions, my Lords have no objection to adopt tne following mode for ascertaining the number 
of men for which you shoxild pay at a fixed rate per man ; viz. that the total number of non- 
commissioned officers and men embarking with regiments for India in the course of every 
year should be ascertained by returns from the Adjutant-generaFs office ; a«»d that the 
number of effective non-commissioned officers and men belonging to regiments landing 
from India within the same period, as well as the number of men belonging to suen 
regiments raised at the Company’s expense, and who were at the depot at the date of the 
reeal of the regiments and did not proceed to India, should be ascertained by similar 
returns,* and that the Company should pay for the difference between those numbers; or if 
the number of non-commissioned officers and men belonging to regiments landing from . 
India, when joined by the recruits who were at the dep6t at the date of the order of recal, 
should exceed the number of men belonging to regiments embarking for India within the 
same period, the Company should be allowed the same rate per man for the excess. With, 
respect also to the charges paiduirior to the 30th of April 1822, for services performed 
after that day, my Lords will, a consideration of your statement, consent to omit from 
the charge against the Company any sum so paid, and consequently no charge will he 
brought against the Company either for services performed beTore the 30th of April tSV, 
although the money due tor. such^service were not paid till after that date, or for service 
performed gfter the 30th of ApriPi822, if the expense was actually defrayed before that date. 

^ I am, Gentlem^, your obedient servant, » 

(signed) "Geo. Harrison^ 



LEXTER from J, Dart, Esq. Secretary to the East India Company, to George Harrison, Esq. 

. tec. tec. tec. 

Sir, g East- India House, 7th April 1835. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 9!^ the East India Gpmpany have communicated to 
the Court of Directors ypur letter, date(| the ultimo, stating, in reply to that which 
d had the honour to address to Mr. Herrins, on tlie 3 d of September last, upon the subject 
of the accounts between the public and ^he Com|[(any in respect of His M^est^ forces 
employed in India, that' with rega/d (o the two points upon which the Court have proposed 
.mbdiAcations, the Lords o^diiy Majesty’s Treasury agree *' tha^ t^e total number of non* 
comp^tsuoned officers and «inen. ^barking mth feginients for India in the course of every 

I . ^ year 
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year dionld be efcertam^ by rotums from the Adjntant^eneral’s office; and that the 
number of effrotive iiOn-commisBioned officers and men belonging to regiments landing from 
India wi^in the same period, as well as the number of men belonging to such regiments 
raised at’ th^ ; Cpmpany^s expense, and who were at the dep6t at ffie date of the reeal of 


MIUTAitV. 

Mr. Mflviiei 
J^per. 

King's Troops 


did not proceed to India, should be ascertained by similar returns, and ^ ** j 

should pay for the difference between those numbers ; or if the number ^ ^ 
miissioned officers and men belonging to regiments landing from India, whdn 
^he recruits who were at the dep6t at the date of the order of reeal, should 


fE^k^Odinitf^inbar of men belonging to regiments embarking for India within the same 
IM^i^fci^aipany shouM be ulowed the same rate per man for the excess:” further 
stating, thiK upon a con^eration of the Court’s observations with respect to the charges 
which accrued prior t) the 30th of April 1822, their Lordships have detenuined that no 
charge should *' be brought against the Company, either for services performed before the 
30th of April 1822, although the money due for such service were not paid until after that 
date, or for service performed after the 30th of April 1 822, if the expense was actually 
defrayed before that date." • 

The Court command me to signify their acquiescence in these proposed arrangements, 
and to express their gratification at the attention which tlie Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury 
have been pleased to pay to the statements and observations of the Court upon the points 
referred to in yourlettcr. 


1 am, &.C. 


(signed) J, Dart. 


EXTRACT REPORT of Messrs. Hill and Melvill upon the Claims of the Paymaster- 
general, for 1822; dated iith April 1825. 

We cannot close this Report without again adverting to the terms in which the reference 
>f these accounts was made to us in July 1823, and without stating, that we are confirmed 
n the observations we made iil« our former Report *as to the diffifiuUy of specifying any 
>reci8e or particular sum which the East-India Company ought to pay over periodiculy to 
;he Paymaster-general of the Forces, in respect of. the expense of llis Majesty’s forces 
nnployed in India ; but from the investigation which these accounts have undeigone, and 
Tom the principles which have been laid down in rcganl^ the settlement of this claim, we 
ipprehend there will be comparatively little difficulty in settling these claims in future upon 
|pe principle of actual account, in the same manner as the claim for the period from the 
j^tli April to the 24th December 1822 has now been 8t%d. 
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huna, IS® die Februariiy 1832. 


Tl»e Hon. Sir James Macintosh, in the Chnlr. 


WILLIAM M'CULLOCH, Esq. called in and examined. 

1. What opinion have you formed upon the general nature and character of 13 icimiiiry iS.jj 
our subsidiary treaties in India, and of their effect upon the good government of ^ 
the respective tci;ritories to which they relate? — The subsidiary system gives the 
British Governinent.a more complete command over the military resources of the 
countries to which it extends, and better security against treacherous cuiubination 
on the pa*rt of the native powers, and popular insurrection on the part of their 
subjects, than probably could be obtained by any other means j it nmst, however, 
be confessed that these advantages are purchased at a consitlcrable (some may be 
of opinion) too high a price. I cannot so well describe the evils incident to the 
system, as by the following quotation from a letter, addressed by the late Sir Thomas 
Munro to the Marquis of Hastings, dated 12th August 1817 ; “ There are many 
weighty objections to the employment of a subshliary force.. It has a natural ten- 
dency to render the government of every country in which it exists weak and 
oppressive, to extinguish all honourable feeling 'among the higher classes of society, 
and to degrade and impoverish the whole people. 'J'lie usual remedy of a bail 
goverurticnt in India is a quiet revolution in the palace, or a violent one by rebellion 
or foreign conquest ; but the presence of a British force cuts off every chance of 
remedy, by su[)p(jrting the prince on the throne against every foreign and domestic 
enemv. It renders him indolent, l)y teaching him to trust to strangers for his secu- 
rity, and cruel and avaricious, by showing him that he has nothing to fear from the 
hatred of his’subjecls. Whenever the subsidiary system is introduced, unless the 
reigning prince be a man of great abilities, the country will soon bear the marks of 
it in decaying villages aiuf decreasing population. This has long been observed in 
the dominions of the Peishwa and the Nizam, and is now beginning to be seen 
in Mysore. A subsidiary force would be a mo.st useful establishment if it could be 
directed solely to the support of our ascendancy, without nourishing all the vices 
of a bad government : but this seems almost impossible. The only way in which 
tliis object has ever in any degree been attained, is by the appointment of a Dewan. 

This me&sure is no doubt liable to numerous objections, but still it is the only one 
by which any amends can be luAde to the people of the country for the miseries 
brought upon them .by the subsidiary forc 4 , in* giving stability to a vicious govern* 
meut. The great difficulty is to prevent the prince uotn counteracting the Dewan, 
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aiul tlic resident from meddling too much ; but when this is avoided, tlie Dewan 
may be made u most useful instrument of government. There is, however, another 
view under whirJi the subsidiary system may be con.sidered, I mean that of its 
inevitable tendency to bring every native state into which it is introduced, sooner 
or later, under the exclusive dominion of the British Government. It has already 
(bne this completely in the case of the Nabob of the Carnatic, it has made some 
|)rogress in that of the Peishwa, and the Nizam ; and the whole of the territory of 
these princes will unquestionably suffer the same fate as the Carnatic.*' iSir Thomas 
Munro proceeded in that most able and interesting lettqr to show, with prophetic 
sagacity, liow this result was likely to be brought about, 'and to state the grounds 
on which it appeared to Inm “ very questionable whether sucli a change, either as 
it regards the natives or onr.selves, ought to be desired.” To the observations of 
that excellent man I only beg leave to add, that the multiplicity of perplexing 
details arising out of the extension of' our political relations, has trenched most 
seriously u[)on the time and attention both of the governments in India and of the 
authorities at home, and have thus tended in no slight dcjjree to ilivert to loreijin 
interests a large portion of those cares, which might perhaps have been more pro- 
fitably licstowed on improving the administration of our own territories. 

■_>. Have you any observations of a general nature to add to the answer you have 
given ? I have only to add, that the policy of introducing a system of tliat sort, 
and of relracing our steps after it has been widely established, arc very different 
questions. It may be liable, as I think it is, to all the objections already stated ; 
but if the question be put, what is to be done now, I confess I am unable to give 
an answer. 

3. Do you think it has produced more harm than good? — I think in the coun- 
tries where it has been introduced the evil |)reponderates. In .Mysore, while 
Poorncah w'as at the head of the government, it went on exceedingly well, during 
the minority of the rajah ; but since the death of Poorneah, and the rajah has chosen 
to take an active part in his own administration, and, in fact, has been acting 
almost without any minister at all, tilings have gone on badly. I'lie whole of his 
treasure, amounting to about 70 lacs of pagodas, that Poorneali left in the treasury, 
has been squandered ; and I believe there has been lately an insurrection in the 
Mysore territories. But serious as the evils of the system are, it appears to me 
a matter of almost insuperable ditiiculty to retrace our steps, because this can onlv 
be done with the consent of the other jiarties to the treaties ; and though some of 
them might not iie.sitate to give their consent, yet the, mischiefs that would ensue 
would probably be very great, and might throw the whole country into confusion. 

4. Would it not in fact be opening the treaties of all tho.se .states ? — Yes. If 
there was a question respecting any of them, it would be respecting those with the 
Rajpoot states. I think it would be easier ty dissolve the subsidiary connexion 
witli those states, and that there w'ould be less danger in doing so than there would 
be in abrogating the treaties with the small states in Central India, for in the latter 
case, I am satisfied those states would fall into great confusion and anarchy, and a new 
predatory power might again rise up in the heart of India. On the other hand, 
the Rajpoot states, though they might not improbably quarrel among themselves 
if they were emancipated from .British c^trol, have never been considered as be- 
longing 
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longing to the predatory association ; and I have in my memorandum, in reply to 
one of the questions pul to me, expressed a doubt wliether it was necessary to exact 
the permanent sacriilcc of tlieir independence, in order to secure the luture tran- ‘ 
quillity of Central India. ^ 

5. Can you state shortly the changes which have recently taken place in our 
ix^lations with the state of Nagpore? — Under the treaty of iS^b it was stipulated, 
tliat the lands then reserved for the maintenance of the rajah’s military force should 
continue under llritish management until the rajah should give satisfactory evidence 
of his ability and dispositi(m properly to administer those territories. By a provi- 
sional agreeirgent, concluded in 1 S-iy, tiiose territories were delivered over to the 
rajahs own management, on his agreeing to pay eight lacs of rupees per annum to 
the British (lovermnent; and he was at the same time n'lieved from tlie obligation 
of maintaining any force for our use beyond 1 ,000 horse. 'I hc Briti.'-h ollicers 
who had been appointed to the command oY the rajah’s force under the treaty of 
i 82(), were likewise withdrawn. Tiie sid)sidy which his Highness had agreed to 
pay, and the expense of the contingent wliich he had agreed to maintain under tlie 
treaty of iSid, were, by the provisional engagement of 1 8 1 8, eommuled for ter- 
ritory, and hence wc'got possession of the districts upon the Nerbudda, yielding 
a revenue of upwards of 20 lacs. 

6. Are you prepared to oiler any suggestions by which the disadvantages attend- 
ing the present system can be obviated? — No general sugge.stions. In particular 
cases means may be found for prevcntitig mischief in sometimes increasing and occa- 
sionally in relaxing our interference; and upon a judicious choice of the persons 
selected to till the office of British Ucsident at Native Courts much will always 
depend. But I cannot oli’er any suggestions ciUcolated to counteract the general 
(tendencies of the system. 

7. M’liat opinion have you formed upon the subject of Sir Thomas Mnnro’s .sug- 
gestion, of managing the country through a Dewan? — We have two instances in point, 
the otie favourable and the other unfavourable. In the case of My.sorc, under l^oor- 
neah, whom 1 have before mentioned, things went on very well. In the Nizam’s 
country this ex|)edicnt has not succeeded so well. In 180S, when Meerallam died, 
there was a good tleal of correspondence between the Bengal government and the 
Nizam, up»m the subject of the choice of his successor, and it terminated in a com- 
prumi.se, by which the Nizam was allowed the choice of his nominal prime rninislei, 
and wc of the effective minister. The result was, that Alooncer ul Moolk was ajrpointed 
minister by tlje Nizam, in whioli eapacity, however, he never acted, the whole public 
business of the country having been transacted by Chundoo Loll, the deputy of our se- 
lection, and things have certainly not gone on prosperously. The great objection to 
such au arrangement is, that under it you never can know who is really the author of 
the measures adopted. If anything very objectionable occurs, the minister may plead 
that it .was done at the recommendation or by the desire of the British resident, to 
whom it was his duty to defer : the latter, on the other hajid, may say that it w’a.s 
solely the act of the minister, and ^hat he had nothing to do with it. There is thus 
a sort of divided and undefined responsibiluy, yhich amounts to no responsibility 
at all. To the arrangement in question may be in great measure ascribed the 
enormous debt contracted by the government of Hyderabad, to the house qt 
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I’alincr & Company; the decline of the revenue and the rc-accumulation of the 
public debt, after it had been almost wholly paid off'; and, I may add, that the 
aristocracy of the country have been completely sacriliced to the personal interests 
of llie acting minister. 

8. Do you consider, from what you know upon the subject, that the Nizam’s 
country is a particularly ilEgoverned country ? — 1 do not know precisely what has 
been the result of the measure adopted by Sir Charles Metcalfe, about the year 
1 820, when he appointed European officers to assist in forming tlie revenue settle- 
ments, a measure which, though disapproved by the authorities at home, continued 
in operation until the accession of the present Nizam ; but tfie last report that I read 
respecting the Nizam’s revenues, and the state of tlic debt, certainly was not favour- 
able. 


Jovlsf 16“ die Februariiy 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh, in the Chain. 


JAMES MILL, Esq. called in and examined. 


iG p'chru'Ary 1832. 
iame^ Mi/l^ Esq» 


9. Havk you prepared for the Committee an outline of the territories and 
tributaries accpiircd by us in Ind'ui since 1813? — I have. 

■ [The IVitncss delivered in the , 

10. How many of the chiefs and princes do you consider in the light of mere 
pensioners, tlie payment of whose pensions are stipulated by treaties? — In this 
statement are included tributaries, and states in alliance, without payment on the 
one side or the other. You may consider all those as distinct from mere state 
pensioners. 

11. Do you consider the first nine articles in the Statement I now show you, of 
our political relations, as being the ca.se of pensioners who may be excluded from 
our present considciration ? — Yes. 

12. Have the goodness to enumerate the chief subsidiary princes and the pro- 
tected state's ? — I have in my hand a list which, I believe, contains the answer, and 
which, with permission of the Committee, I shall read. 

Native States, with which Subsidiary Alliances exist. 

Oude. Ilolkar’s Sl^te. Cochin. 

Nagpore. Mysore. Baroda. 

Hydrabad. Travancorc. • Cutch. 

Native States under the Protection of the British Government, but without 

Subsidiary Treaties. 

Sicciin. t 

^ The Sikh and Hill States, on the left bank of 

^ , the Sutludge. 


Kajpoot 
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Rajpoot States 


f Bickaneer. 

Jesselmere. 

Jyepore. 

Joudpore. 

Oudeypore. 

Kotah 

Boondee. 

Serowey. 

Kisliengurh. 

Dowlcan and Pertaubgurh. 
Doorapoore, 

L Banswarra. 


Jaut, and other Slates on the right bank J 

of the Jumna. Iwierowlee. 


Boondela States 


States in MaUva 


States in Guzerat 


Siimptliur. 

.lhansi* 

Jaloun. 

Oorcha, or Tehree. 

Dutteah, 

L Rewall. 

Bhopaul. 

Dhar. 

Dewas. 

R utlaum. 

Silana. 

Nursiixgbur. 

AmjherKi. 

&c. &c, 8ic. 

Palilunpore. 

Kalulunpore. 

Rajpeepla, 

l.ooriawara. 

Soonth. 

The States in the Myhee Caunta. 
The Kattywar States- 


f Sattarah. 

States on the Malabar Coast (chiefly j ^awimt Warree. 
Mahratta). " 


Burmese Frontier 


I Colaporc. 
[ Colabba. 

r Cacliar. 

1 Jyntia. 
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States not under British Protection. 

* Scindia. 

The Rajah of Dholapore, Barree, and llaiakcra (formerly Rana of Oohud). 
Runjeet Siqg of Lahore. 

The Ameers of Scind. 

The Rajah of Nepaul. • • 

13. Where 
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13. Where are the seats of the people called Seiks ? — The principal part of the 
territory they occupy is the Punjaub, or country within the five branches of the 
Indus. Those under British protection arc some small communities on the left 
bank of the Sutlcdge. 

1 4. They are a sort of predatory tribe, are they not ? — They consisted of various 
trtbes, of unsettled and predatory liabits, until they were combined (as those beyond 
the Sutlcdge arc now), under a chief of great power, who has consolidated them into 
a sort of kingdom, very likely, however, to go to pieces when he dies. Properly 
speaking, his territory may be considered as the only one in India that is not 
substantially British dominion. The subsidiary and protected states 'are, in truth, 
part of our empire. 

13. The smaller states on the left bank of the Sutlcdge, which we have taken 
under our protection, are not subject to Runjcct Sing ? — Those smaller states on the 
left bank of the Sutlcdge solicited our protection, to prevent their being swallowed up 
by Runjeet Sing. We willingly granted them our protection to prevent that chiefs 
coming more close upon our frontier. He has agreed to respect our alliance, to 
confine himself to the north bank of the Sutlcdge, and not to meddle with those states. 

1 ( 5 . Nepaul is the whole length of the northern frontier: — Not the whole, 
though the greater part. It is bounded by Siccim on the east, and by Kemaon, 
ceded to us, and some protected Seik states, in the west. 

1 7. How would you class Scindia ? — He is nominally independent, but, in truth, 
as dependent as any of the allied states ; for he is perfectly surrounded by our ter- 
ritories, direct or allied, and can have no intercourse with any state but our’s. 

1 8. But he is an independent prince, with whom we have treated, is he not r — 
He neither at present has subsidiary alliance W’ith us, nor do we include him among 
the protected states; in tliat respect he stands alone; while every state l>y which 
he is sun'ouoded is bound nut to . negociate, except through us; by consequence, 
Scindia can negociate v\ ith none but us. 

19. Mahva belonged to Scindia, and Ilolkar is in the same condition? — We 
have a sub.sidiary alliance with Holkur, whose territory is now reduced to an 
inconsiderable extent. The simple mode of considering our position in India, is to 
consider the extent actually pervaded by our power, really and truly under our 
dominion ; that is, whether the subsidiary and protected princes are not entirely 
nominal. The case is this, with respect to all of them : w-e take the military 
pow'crs of government entirely into our own hands, allowing them to keep only a 
small number of troops, to be employed in preserving internal order. Now if 
it is considered what the military power implies ; that it is, in truth, the whole 
power, it will be seen that what we do wdth those protected princes is merely to 
delegate to them the powers of internal administration, which, in such a case in their 
hands, are in truth the powers of oppressing their subjects. This unfortunate in- 
termediate state between British government and native, is filled up \vith nothing 
but abomination. 

20. Docs this description apply to Nepaul an.d Avar — Nepaul and Ava are to 
be classed with foreign states really out of India, with which we have only occasional 
intercourse ; and with such our relations are merely of a cominercial nature. We 
have agreements of this kind with sever^of the ruling people in the Persian Gulf, 

and 
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and of the maritime states to the eastward, between India and Cliina. In fact we 
have hardly any political relations that deserve attention out of India. We main* 
tain indeed a resident at the court of Persia, but with more of reference to European 
than Indian politics. 

21. You have a resident independent of any envoy immediately from this 
country ? — >The envoy we maintain at Persia is accredited from the llengal jjoverH- 
meat. Instructions, which do not originate with the Bengal government, are com- 
monly transmitted to the Bengal government, and forwarded to the envoy, who is 
put in communication with the King’s minister at Constantinople and at St. Peters- 
burgh. 

22. He does not (Sommunicate w'ith the Supreme Government at Calcutta- — Yes, 
directly. 

23. And directly here ? — When he thinks the emergency requires it ; and then 
he corresponds with the Secret Committee.* 

24. Do despatches alway£ go by the way of India? — That is the general rule; 
but there are exceptions wlicn expedition is considered of importance. 

25. Have the J’rcnch and Dutch foreign possessions in India, or anything but 
factories? — Nothing, deserving the name of territory. Some small places were 
restored to the French at the general pacification. Pondicherry is something of a 
mercantile station, and they have Mahb, on the Malabar coast, and some otlicr 
jilaces. The Dutch have nothing on the Indian continent. 

2t>. Have not the Swc<le.s some? — The Swedes never had any. Scramporc 
belongs to the Danes, near Calcutta, and has been distinguished as a missionary 
station, most meritoriously employed in promoting the education and instruction of 
tlie natives; they have also Balasore, and thpy. have Tranquebar, in the Madras 
territory. 

27. Is there a French factory at Chandernagorc still? — There is. 

28. Singapore is nothing but a factory of ouf\ is it? — It is an island conve- 
niently situated for an emporium, a depot of merchandize in transit; and is of 
importance in no other light. 

29. Is it fortified ? — 1 believe not, nor should I think it required. 

30. Is it valuable as a naval station ? — It i.s valuable as a port for merchantmen, 
and 1 believe for that only. 

31. To supply the loss of Batavia or the Dutch settlements? — Batavia was not 
considered an important possession for us ; this was reckoned a more convenient 
station, as in the route of all sj^ips to Che dustward. 

32. Has it turned out as’ good and as useful as was expected ? — It has answered 
the purposes expected from it. The quantity of traffic has not been so great as 
entered into certain sanguine expectations ; but all the traffic the state of the 
countries yields has found accommodation tliere, I believe sufficient. 

33. You think we should not be much better off if we had Batavia? — It would 
probably have cost us mote than it is worth. 

34. Bittavia would have been a Government possession, and Singapore belongs 
to the Company? — Singapore beloAgs to the Company. 

35. Is the defence, in your opinion, of our dominions more easy from having the 
whole of India, not a part merely ? — Greatly so.. It is not easy to find a great 
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empire with so small a frontier to defend as India, when you possess the whole ; 
as in three parts it is bounded by the sea, and in the other by mountains, which 
can only be passed at a few places, or through a desert scarcely passable at 
all. The best of these passes, by Attock through the mountains of Caubool, 
we might defend (such I believe is the opinion of the best judges) against all the 
world. 

36. What is your opinion as to the effect of the subsidiary system upon the 
well-being of the inhabitants of the countries to which it relates ? — With respect 
to its effect on the people of the country, my opinion is very unfavourable. The 
substance of the engagement we make with these princes , is this : we take their 
military protection upon ourselves, and the military power of the state into our 
own liands. Having taken from them the military powers of government, that is, 
all the power, we then say to them. We give up to you the whole of the powers 
of civil government, and will not interfere with you in the exercise of them. It is 
well known what the consequences are. In the collection of the revenue,, one 
main branch of the civil administration, they extort to the utmost limits of their 
power, not only impoverishing, but desolating the country. In rpgard to the other 
great branch of civil government, the administration of justicq, there is hardly any 
such thing. There is no regular establishment for the administration of justice in 
any native state of India. Whoever is vested with a portion of power, great or 
small, hears causes when he pleases, and when he docs not please, refuses to hear. 
The examination of the case is commonly very summary and hasty, and liable to 
be erroneous, when the examiner is not (what he is generally) appealed to by some- 
thing more prevailing than a sense of justice, and then the case is decided accord- 
ing to the motive by which he is aqtuated. It has been found by experience (and 
the same was predicted), that misgbvci'nment under this divided rule does go to its 
utmost extent, far beyond its ordinary limits, even in India. And the causes can-' 
not but be considered equal to th^ enect. In the ordinary state of things in India, 
(though under such governments as that of India there was little of anything like 
a regular check,) the princes stood in awe of their subjects. Insurrection against 
oppression was the general practice of the country. The princes knew that when 
mismanagement and oppression went to a certain extent, there would be revolt, 
and that they would stand a chance of being tumbled from their throne, and a suc- 
cessful leader of the insurgents put in their place. This dicck is,^ by our inter- 
ference, totally taken away ; for the people know that any attempt of their s would 
be utterly unavailing against our irresisfible* power,,_ accordingly no such thought 
occurs to tliem, and they submit to every degree of oppression that befals them. I 
may refer to the instances of Oude, of the Nizam’s country, and that of the Peishwah 
while be was in the state of a subsidiary prince. Misgovernment went to its ulti- 
mate excess, and there have hardly •been such specimens of misgovernment as 
exhibited in those countries. Complaint has l^cen frequently made of the effect of 
these subsidiary alliancqs, in subduing the spirit and relaxing the springs of the 
government of those native princes. It appears to me that tlie subsidiary alliance 
does not take away the spirit of sovereignty by degrees from those princes ; this is 
taken from them, along with the sovereignty, at the first step. . It docs not remain 
to be done by degrees. We begin by taking the military power, and when we 

have 
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iiavc taken that, we have taken all. The princes exercise all the power timt is left foreign 
them to exercise, as mere trustees of our's, and unfortunately they are very bad — — — 

trustees. . February 183^. 

37. Then upon the whole, you consider that under the subsidiary system the j„me*~^l Esq 

people are worse off than before we interfered at all ? — Yes ; and I believe that is • » - v- 

the natural tendency of such a state of things. * 

38. What would be a better state of things? — There are two other modes ; one, 
that of letting them alone altogether, not meddling with them. 

3Q. That would be reducing it to what it was before? — Yes; and there is the 
other modcj when wc have taken really the dominion of the country, to take the 
governmenrof it %\1iolly into our hands ; and instead of leaving it to be governed 
abominably by the old rulers, to govern it ourselves ns well as we can. 

40. What is your opinioti of government thTOUiih the means of the dewan ? — 

Governing by the dewan is, in reality (if I correctly takb the meaning of the ques- 
tion), assuming powers of civil government, but tinder infinite disadvantages. We 
place a resident, who really is king of the country, wimtever injunctions of non- 
interference he may act under. As long as the prince acts in perfect .subservience, 
and does what is agreeable to the residents, tiiat is, to the llritish Government, 
things go on quietly ; they are managed without the resident appearing much in the 
administration of affaii's; in the detail of the government his presence docs not 
become conspicuous, for it goes on quietly, in a manner that is agreealilc to him ; 
but when anything of a ilifferent nature happens, the moment the prince takes a 
course which the British Government think wrong, then comes clashing and dis- 
turbance. The mode of preventing such collision which has been generally resorteil 
to, has been the creating a dewan ; that is, .forcing the prince to appoint a prime 
minister of our choosing. A dewan, or prime' minister, who knows he depends on 
the support from British power, and would bqjdismisscd the moment that support 
should be withdrawn from him, takes care to bonduct business in conformity with 
the inclinations of the British Government. 

41. You consider the dewan as a less effective or more clumsy mode of absolute 
government? — When you appoint a dewan, you still can interfere only in a very 
imperfect degree for the prevention of misrule. Unless you take the collection of 
the revenue into your Imnds, and appoint your own collectors, with your own people 
to supcrvi.se .those collectors, you may be perfectly sure the people will be plundered. 

In like manner, there will be no justice unless yon administer it. All you can 
accomplish through tlic 4pwan is, to a certain degree, to prevent the prodigal expen- 
diture of the government, improper interference with neighbours, and the violation 
of some of the general and broader lines of good conduct; but you cannot, without 
taking tlie government entirely into your own hands, know that he docs not over- 
charge the people ; and you know that you cannot have any security for anything 
like the administration of justice. All this goes on according to the usual plan in 
native states, and although a dewan or minister, who ujanages in accordance with 
your wrshe.s, endeavours to prevent abuses, the means arc wanting, and it is well 
known that they still go on. , , 

42. Has it not* been rather the disfiosition of the Indian government lately to 
restore the princes to their sway, to leave thcrot to themselves, than to carry .the 
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interference further, and extend it ?— The instructions sent from England have Ijeen 
very strong against interference, and against extending our relations at all. Roth 
the Hritish Legislature and tlic Enst-India Company have declared .strongly against 
extending our conquests, but every now and then it has happened that those con* 
quests were pressed on the Indian rulers by a species of necessity. All onr wars 
cannot perhaps be, with propriety, considered wars of necessity ; but most of those 
by which the territories we possess have been obtained, and out of which our subsi- 
diary alliances have grown, have been wars, 1 think, of necessity, and not of choice. 
For example, the wars with Tippoo and the Mahrattas. The conquests actually 
made by these wars, the dominion acquired and kept, we have frequently chosen 
nut to acknowledge. There being a certain anticipation on the part of the con- 
(]uering government that the avowed conquest, taking, in short, the government of 
the acquired territoiy, simply and frankly, as we took all the military power into 
our hands, would raise a storm of indignation in England, where, so long as we 
only made the conquest, but took care to call it by the wrong name, all would be 
very w'ell received, — the expedient of subsidiary and protective alliances was resorted 
to. The misfortune is, that to elude this species of prejudice in England, we wei e 
obliged to incur all the evil of the most perfect misgovernment iti those states in the 
mean time. 

43. Then the spirit of those instructions is diametrically opposed to your opinion 

of what would be the best thing for the happiness of the people ? — In my opinion 
the best thing for the happiness of the people is, that our government should be 
nominally, as well as really, extended over those territories ; that our own modes 
of governing should be adopted, and our own people put in the charge of the 
government. • , 

44. That would lead to the deposing of the native princes, would it not ?- -It 
would lead to the making them all Hujahs of Tanjore, with palaces to live in, and 
liberal pensions, both for comfort atid dignity, assigned them. 

45. Do you imagine that the influence of the resident is never applied to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the people ? — It is always applied ; sometimes more, some- 
times less directly, but under inflnitc disadvantages. He has no instruments in the 
provinces to let him know what is going on. hat he hears is incidentally ; he 
may know that the country is oppressed, not prospering; that it is impossible it 
should prosper, and yet And it wholly impossible to use any effectual means to pre- 
vent the mischief. Such has been found to ,be the case in a most remarkable 
degree both in the Vizier’s and Nizam’s territories ; -and matters were still worse 
under the Peishwa, so long as territory was left to him. 

46. In those cases where there is no special clause, as in some cases, for larger 
intervention with the internal affairs of the country, the only plausible ground on 
which the resident could put bis interference t04)r6tect the people from oppression, 
would be, that the oppression might endanger the peace of the country and the 
produce of the revenues lyhich paid our subsidy, and might render our protcetbn 
more difficult to be afforded ; do you not think so r — Yes ; and even on that ground, 
tlie resident is always restrained by his instructions not to interfere but on occasions 
of the greatest urgency. Upon certain occasions we have considered ourselves 
bound by some of our treaties to interfer<^ in order to coerce refractory subjects. 

47. That 
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subjects of a particular state might endanger the security of government, and in- 

•crease the burden upon us in consequence of our alliance? — In the case of subjects, February 
unless the resistance to exaction took the shape of a regular force, so as to llireaten 
seriously the efficiency, if not the existence of the government, the resident would ‘ ' 

not think himself entitled to interfere further than by his advice. • 

48. Do you imagine the people themselves had rather be under the immediate 
dominioil of the Company than that of their own native princes, circumstanced as 
those princes arc ? — 'I'he question admits of two answers ; one, as regards the class 
of people yr’ho have held the powers of government, or might hope again to hold 
them under native*princes. They are of course averse to our rule, 'i'he mass of 
the f)eoplc, 1 believe, care very little by what sort of persons they are governed. 

They hardly think at all about the matter. They think of the present pressure and 
of relief from that pressure ; but if they find themselves at peace in their dwellings 
and their fields, and are not burthened by too heavy an annual exaction, they arc 
equally contented whether their comfort is under rulers with turbans or hats. 

49. Then iu brings itself to this : whether the immediate government of the 
Company is bettenthan the intermediate or virtual government? — Yes; 1 consider 
the only .other choice, that of leaving the entire dominion to the princes themselves, 
as wholly out of the question. 1 conceive that territories not only surrounding our 
own, but actually mixed with them, given up to princes whose great and almost 
sole object of ambition is to maintain a great rabble of irregular troops, more than 
they are able to pay ; who are therefore perpetually hurried on to enterprizes of 
plunder, for tlie gratitication of their predatory bands, are inconsistent with rela- 
tions of amity. It would be impossible fqr -us ever to feel in security against 
neighbours of this description, quarrelling with and plundering one another, and 
[)crpetually tempted, by the riches of our peaceful dominions, to turn their ravages 
upon them, without incurring such an expense' for standing defence as would be 
c(}uivalcnt to that of a perpetual war. The most obvious policy would call upem 
us to make war on those states and subdue tlicni ; which, to any power so far 
advanced l)eyond the native in civilization as the English, is never likely to be 
d matter of difficulty. Such a power, finding its otvn views of order and regularity 
constantly broken iu upon by neighbours of that description, is not only naturally, 
but in some.sort inevitably, induced to go on conquering one state after another, 
until it has got the whole territory* When you have proceeded to that extent, 
where nature seems to hgve^^ointeJ out the must admirable boundary, then you 
should stop, and govern what is included as well as possible. 

50. The seat of the Pindarees was on the Nerbudda’ — Yes; to the soutli of 
Malwa, wheuce they carried their incursions in every direction 

51. What has become of them'/ — Tliey were entirely extirpated by Lord 
Hastings ; I do not mean tliat every individual was slaughtered, they were entirely 
broken up, their leaders taken off, and they dispersed. ^ 

52. Tlad they any place that was their capital at ail? — No; the different chiefs 

had forts and small territories, gi'antcd th^ chiefly by Scindia, where the marauders 
collected at a certain part of the year, and tlicn issued out in parties of 500, 600, 
or 700 horsemen, . 

E.i. — VI. •* B 2 53. Have 
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53. Have we not established our supremacy over all that it i.s desirable for os to 
obtain ? — 1 consider that we have nothins now between us and the most desirable 
frontier every where, but the territory of Kunjeet Sing If we were threatened on 
the north-west frontier, for example, by an invasion of the Russians, we should, in 
self-defence, be obliged to take possession of the country to the foot of the hills, as 
wo could not leave an intermediate space, in which the enemy might establish 
themselves. 

54. Is his country in the mountains ? — lie occupies the Punjaub, or tlie country 

within the streams of the Indus. The boundary between him and tlic Hill States is 
not very definite. ' < 

5,5. Does the pass through the mountains at Attock open info his dominions ? — 
Attock is in his dominions. - 

56. Where is Cashmere ? — It is a valley up in the mountains, north of the Pun- 
jaub, and belongs to Runjeet Sitig. 

,57.. You may then almost be considered to say, that India has been conquered 
and administered in spite of instructions from England ? — ^To a considerable degree 
tliat is the truth. < 

58. What is the meaning of tlie word Circars, in the term Northern Circars? — 
C'ircar means a government. The Northern Circars are on the eastern coast, south 
of Cuttack. 'I'hey are five districts, which got that name, probably, from being 
under separate governments. 'Fhey have edways belonged to tlie Aladras pre- 
sidency. 

59. Were they administered by the Madras presidency directly, or through the 
medium of the native princes?— 13 y the Madras presidency directly; tliough in the 
case of some of the hill districts; vhere the people are wild and unmanageable, 
the owners, a sort of -local chiefi^j have not been much interfered with in the 
managernent of their own people. . 

60. Do they come under the Kml of protected states? — We do not consider 
them as states, but as subjects. The Northern Circars were among the earliest of 
the Madras possessions. 

61. Have you anything furtlier to add on the subject of the subsidiary and pro- 
tected states?—! can only repeat my opinion, that their real condition, in respect to 
us, is that of subjugation ; they are part of our dominion, which we manage by no 
means to the advantage either of the people of those states, or to our ow;n advantage. 
And farther, we bear all the expenses of the government pretty nearly, while we 
obtain but a part of the revenues ; and the native rulers, ruling as our delegates, are 
wasting the rest, and destroying the resources of the country. 

62. In a financial point of view, then, a more competent incorporation would be 
profitable ? — Decidedly so. ■ Reside what I have already said, one thing is clear, 
that under an obligation to maintain subsidiary tyoops within the territories of these 
states, you incur an unnecessary expense. A smaller force, disposed where it 
might act with greatest ai^vantoge for general purposes, • would be equally efficient 
for general protection. It is still possible that this may be an intermediate state, 
through which it is expedient to pass. . Bpt what is of chief importance is duly to 
estimate an opinion maintained by persons of high name, whose, opinions deserve 
the greatest attention (among oUitrs Sir J^n '■Malcolm), the opinion tliat we ought 
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to endeavour to retain this intermediate state as long as it is possible. From the roiiEiCN. 

view whicli I take of the matter, my opinion cannot but be, (of little weight, 

indeed, compared with that of Sir John Malcolm), that the more speedily we get February 183a. 

out of it the better. Jamslilil'i Fv 

63. Do you imagine that the longer it continues the greater will be the difficulty " ' ’ 

in putting an end to that eventually? — No, I think that by degrees we are procec»l- 

ing toward^ it ; and one effect of it, pointed out not by those who, under the name 
of conservative policy, would preserve the intermediate state as long as possible, is, 
that in the mean time these troublesome parties, the old military families who for- 
merly enjoyed power^ rfhd do not willingly give up the hope of it, are gradually 
worn out, without bringing odium upon us. They would ascribe the cause of their 
declension to us, if we were to take the government entirely into our own hands ; 
but when we merely take the military power, and le.ave a nominal sovereignty in the 
hands of the old sovereigns, they are equally* unemployed and exposed to this decline 
and gradual annihilation, but do not seem to owe their calamities to us. I believe, 
however, that a good deal of this supposed advantage is fanciful ; for they are not 
so ignorant as not*to know that we are the cause of all the change n’hich has taken 
place. ® 

64. Do^ou conceive that it will be facilitated, the assumption of the power, by 
its still being allowed to continue some time lon^r? — 1 think the facilitation is 
more with respect to English feeling and prejudice than to India. There would be 
very little risk, I think, in putting all the subsidiary and protected powers in the 
state of the Rajah of Tanjore by judicious means ; but I conceive there would be 
a very great outcry against it in England. 

65. if you took the whole' of the government, you would take the whole of the 
revenues? — Yes, and grant pensions to the chiefs*. 

66. You think the best policy would be always to have that object in view and 
that tendency? — Yes, and to accomplish it acc\)rding as circumstances would 
allow. 


67. I'aking advantage of opportunities as they occur for realizing that system ? — 
Yes, it is a result to which the nature of things is carrying us ; it is inevitable ; 
in the mean time the present state is attended with deplorable consequences ; my 
opinion is, that it ought to be as short as you can conveniently make it. 

68. During athis suspense the exaction of the revenue is so much greater, and 
we bear the odium of it ? — Yes, certa\ply ^0. 

69. The means of levying tlie revenue is perhaps more objectionable than the 
amount? — Yes, because there is endless fraud and exaction by the subordinate 
people, who arc under little or no control. 

70. Do not the assignments of the revenue tend particularly to the distress of 
the inhabitants? — \t hen they are not managed by our officers. 

71. That is when assignments are made to individual natives for debts? — Yes, 
such assigpmfents are invariably found to be a great source of oppression. When a 
needy government, unable to pay i^ creditors, gives an assignment of the revenues 
of certain territories to its creditor, and permits, him to collect the revenue under 
no restraint, he takes 'whatever he can get ; he is not in the least interested in the 
welfare of the ryots, in their being enabled^ to cultivate their land next year or not, 

• which 
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which tiie Government U ; he carries off the bullocks of the ryot, all his imple- 
ments of industry, even his miserable furniture, and leaves him nothing. 

72. Do you imagine that the native princes, who arc in fact under our govcra- 
nient, attach much importance to the name and dignity of sovereign, or that they 
very much dislike being reduced ? — Yes, they dislike it exceedingly ; nothing is 
more ridiculous than their attachment to their mock majesty. The pageantry kept 
up at Delhi by the Mogul is an example. He holds his durbar every day, and 
gives |)ensions to people to come and present nuzzers, morning and evening, as if 
he were on a real throne. 


MartiSf 21* die Febrmriif 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh, in the Chair. 

HENRY RUSSEL, Esc), called in and examined. 

73. How long were you Resident at Hydrabad ? — 1 held the office of resident 
there to years ; I was there nearly 21 years altogether. 

74. \\’crc you 1 1 years assistant? — No, I was eight years assistant ; I was tiien 
a year and a half at Madras, on a commission for the investigation of the Nabob of 
A root's debts ; I was a year and a half in charge of the residency at Poonah, and 
for iu years held the office of resident at Ilydrahad. 

75. What opinion Jiave you formed, from your experience and observation of, 
the manner in which the subsidiary system affects the well-being of the inhabitants 
of the countries where it is established ? — One of the most striking effects, perhaps 
the most striking of all, which a close connection with us, upon the subsidiary 
system, has produced upon the native states that have embraced it, is the condition 
of premature decrepitude into which it inevitably hurries them. Every faculty that 
is valuable to a state, every organ that contributes to its wholesome existence, 
seems to decay under our alliance. From the moment that we engage to protect 
a foreign prince, he ceases to have any inducement to maintain himself. The 
habit of going upon crutches deprives him of the use of ins own limbs. By taking 
away the occasion, we take away, in the end,' all power pf exertion. Let a prince 
in this state of tutelage do what he may, his government must progressively decline. 
He has no longer anything to hope from good measures, or to fear from bad ; he 
has no longer any inducement to strengthen himself against the hostilities of foreign 
powers, or to conciliate ^e affection of his ow^ subjects ; all community of interest 
or feeling between them is at an end, and having no longer any occasion for their 
attachment or support, he treats them as if he had none. He exacts, in tlie shape 
of revenue, not what they ought to pay, but what his own rapacity desires to receive. 
Those impediments which his people, if left to themselves, would raise against him, 
are prevented or removed by the. dread of the exercise of our^ power, and he pro- 
ceeds in his course of injustice, violence, andxsxtortion, without any fear of resistance 

* or 
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or rebellion. I speak here principally of the Nizam’s government, ns that with tlic 
condition and progress of which I am best acquainted ; and perhaps it furnishes 
thb fairest example that could be chosen, as it is the one with which onr alliance 
has been longest in operation. If the Nizam had not been protected as we were 
bound to protect him, either he must have abstained from the system of internal 
misgovernment which he has pursued, or his subjects would have been driven tt) 
redress themselves. This system of confederation, which we have hitherto pursued 
with the protected states of India is inevitably pro^essive in its nature. Every 
new alliance that we contract brings us into territorial or political contact with 
other states, which, in their turn, submit to the same system, and fall niulcr the 
same consequences. A state that has once resorted to an alliance with us can no 
longer remain stationary. By degrees our relations become more intimate, tht; 
habit of relying upon foreign support gradually paralyzes its own faculties, and in the; 
end it loses tlie form as well as the substandc of independence. If it is galled by its 
trammels, and makes an effort to shake them off, as the Peishwa did, it only [)recipi- 
fates its own destruction ; if it submits, it declines, by degrees, from one stage of 
weakness to anotlrer, until, like the Nizam and the Rajah of Mysore, it expires from 
exhaustion. The chbice is between a violent and a lingering death. When once 
we changed the character of our establishments, and relinquished our capacity of 
merchant for that of sovereign, wc entered upon a career in which it was difficult to 
check, and impossible to stop ourselves. Our largest and most frequent acqui- 
sitions of territory have been made since the declaration of the Legislature in 1784, 
that ** to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India, are mea- 
sures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy of the nation.” Lord Corn- 
wallis arrived in India in 1786, with this declaration ringing in his ears, and found 
•Sir J. Maepherson engaged in a negociation with the Mahfattas and the Nizitni, 
in which the object of those powers was to inyeiglc us into a war with I’ippoo. 
Lord Cornwallis’s first act was to break off this hegociation, under a declaration 
that the English would engage in none but strictly defensive wars. His second 
act was to propose an alliance to those very powers for a war, of which the result 
produced a large accession to our territory : but this was the fault, not of Lord 
Cornwallis, but of the circumstances in which he was placed. Events were no 
longer under his control ; he was controlled by them ; and the same has been the 
case with almost every one of his successors. Unless we are arrested in our pro- 
gress by some formidable disaster, t^e result of our present course must be the 
falling to pieces of all the natiwc states, and the acquisition of the whole territory of 
India td ourselves. The collection of the Pindarries, and the war we were obliged 
to undertake for their dispersion, were another consequence of the relations esta- 
blished by us with the principal states of India. Predatory bands have in all ages 
existed in India, and the name of Pindarry*was known, I believe, as long ago as 
the time of Aurungzebe ; . but organized bodies of .such magnitude as those which 
were collected before the war of 1817, permanently occupying tracts of country 
acknowledged as their own, openly treating with the governments in their neigh- 
bourhood, and systematically conducting predatory expeditions, from which even 
our own territory was latterly not exempt, were unheard of before the extension of 
our power, and while the principal states Retained their independence ; but as they 
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declined in power, and entered successively into mure intimate relations with ns, 
they no longer required, ttor were able to maintain the same military establishments 
as before. Large bodies of cavalry were conse(juently discharged, both in Hin- 
dostan and in the Deccan ; legitimate service was no longer open to them ; they 
could not, or would not change their mode of life ; and by degrees they congregated 
and established themselves in those districts next the Nerbudda, which were at 
once the must accessible to them, and the most secure from our reach ; the rapidity 
of their increase w’as promoted by the same causes that had produced t'lieir original 
foundation, and by the success with which their early enterprizes were attended. 
Tliey were constantly recruited by parties, or individual horsemen, \vho fell out of 
entploy ; and the regular states, too feeble to resist them, hafi recourse to the fatal 
policy of buying off' their incursion, in some cases by payments in money, in others 
by cessions of territory. But this, though a serious, was a temporary evil. Having 
once been encountered with decision, ' it was extinguished. The source in whicli 
the Pindarrics originated has been stopped ; the native states have no longer large 
bodies of cavalry to discharge, and even if they had, there is no longer any secure 
position in which those bodies could assemble and establish themselves. 

7ti. Can you shortly state to the Committee the progress of subsidiary treaties 
with the native states ; for instance, what was the first subsidiary treaty with the 
Nizam? — We hail an early treaty, in the nature of a subsidiary engagement, with 
the Nabob of Lucknow, now called the King of Oude. But that was so old in 
point of time, and so distant in respect of place, that it cannot be considered as 
forming a part of what may now be considered as our subsidiary system. 

77. That treaty ? — Yes ; that treaty. 

78. When was that treaty made ; was it by Lord Clive? — I do not immediately 

recollect. • •• 

79. What was the time of the first treaty with the Nizam r — Our first treaty 
with the Nizam was made in 1766. By that treaty we engaged, on receiving three 
months’ notice, to afford him military assistance, and he, in consideration of the 
yearly payment of nine, afterwards retluccd to seven, lacs of rupees, granted to us 
the tract upon the sea coast, between Oanjam and Alasulipatam, called the 
Northern Circars. The next was a treaty of peace in 1768, the Nizam having in 
the interval joined Hyder Ally in a war against us. By that we agreed to furnish 
the Nizam with two battalions whenever he should require them ; 4 ut he never did 
require them. 

80. Their being furnished depended dpon* a requisition from him? — Yes. 

81. They were Ixith subsidiary treaties? — 'I'hey were only for temporary asisi- 
ance. 

82. They were not for keeping up a force? — No, the first treaty that can fairly 
be called a subsidiary treaty, was that of P^ngah, concluded with the Nizam in 
1 790, preparatory to Lord Cornwallis's war. 

83. Was that a subsidiary treaty ? —Yes ; but the force furnished by us under 

it was not permanent. '* It was preparatory to the vvar with Tippoo; it made the 
Nizam a member of the triple alliance^ cousistihg of himself, the. English, and the 
Mahrattas, against Tippop. The force furnished under that treaty consisted of only 
two battalions. . 
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84. Did we do it by one general treaty with the three powers, or by separate 
qnes ? — By separate treaties. 

85. The Nizam was no party to the treaty with the Mahrattas, nor the Mah- 
rattas to that with the Nizam ? — No, not directly. 

86. Was this intended as a permanent arrangement, or merely for that particu* 
lar purpose? — It depended upon the pleasure of the parties; it was detcrminatlc 
at any time tlnit cither party chose ; and in point of fact, tlie two battalions were 
dismissed by the Nizam in 1 795, in resentment of our refusing to assist him in his 
war with the Mahrattas ; but they were recalled almost immediately afterwards, in 
conscqnenct*of the^rebellion of his eldest son. 

87. Was the occupation of any part of the territory of the Deccan or of ilie 

Nizam’s dominions, any part of the stipulations of that treaty ?— No ; no territorial 
cession was provided for until 1800. , 

88. Having in view a war with Tippoo, and contemplating a partition of domi- 
nions? — Yes; and there was a partition treaty afterwards. 

8g. Was that partition treaty after the peace? — It was; in 1792, after the 
peace. 

go. It was understood, was it not, that there was to be a partition treaty when 
they first *went to war? — It was expected, though I think there was no specific 
provision made for the scale of partition. We had then a seconil subsidiary treaty 
with the Nizam in 1798, preparatory to another war witli Tippoo. 

91. That was Lord Wellesley’s?-— Yes; and that was the treaty that made the 
subsidiary force permanent, though it did not provide for any cession of territory 
for the payment of it. The Nizam was still bound to provide a money payment 
for the subsidiary force. The last subsidiary ’treaty took place in October 1800, 
the year after tlie full of Seringapatam. 

92. Did that treaty provide for the cession of- j^erritory ? — Yes, it did. 

93. With the same Nizam ? — Yes. 

94. Can you tell the Committee what was the outline or plan of that treaty ? — 
The force provided for by that treaty consisted of eight battalions of native infantry, 
of 1,000 men each, and two regiments of native cavalry, of 500 each, with the 
due proportion of artillery, and tlie Nizam agreed, in commutation of the inotu^y 
payment, to cede to us all the territories acquired by him under the two partition 
treaties of 1792, and the other in 1799, after the wars with Tippoo. 

95. In respect to the subsidiary ttoops, do we levy them in the dominions of 
the princes for whose protection they were intended, or in our own possessions ? — 
Generally speaking we levy them in our own possessions, but on one occasion a 
recruiting establislimcnt was formed in tlie Nizam's country to supply the regi- 
ments with troops, hut I believe that even the men recruited there were inhabitants 
of our own territories, who came into the Nizam’s country in search of service. 

96. The inhabitants ..of the territory of the native state would not be reckoned 
safe, would they ? — No, nor are they the kind of persons {we should like to take. 

97. Were those 10,000 men tp be stationed in the Nizam's territories? — Yes, 
permanently ; there was a provision made, 4 hat in the event of war they should 
all be applicable tolthe purpose of general hostilities, with the exception of two bat- 
talions, which were to remain near the^v^rson of the Nizam. 
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98. Was he to pay them ? — He ceded territory in conoimitation of the money 
payment ; he ceded to us all the territory acquired by him under the treaty of 1 792, 
after Lord (Jornwallis’s war with Tippoo, and umlcr that of 1799> after Lora 
Wellesley’s war. 

99. VVe were to maintain them after that cession ? — Yes. 

lou. And we were at liberty to increase them if we saw occasion, were we not r 
—No. . . . . 

toi. Not in the event of hostilities? — Wc might, considering his territories as 
the territories of a friendly power, have sent troops to act in them ; but wc bad no 
power to increase the .subsidiary force pernmnently stationed in them.'' 

102. Wa.s, then, tlic first cession of territory in consequence of a subsidiary 

alliance ? — 'J'hc first, with the exception of the Northern Circars ceded to us 
in 1 7 fid. • 

103. Was there any subsequent alteration in the provisions of the treaty ? — 
There was one trilling alteration in the composition of the force immediately before 
the war with the Muhratlas, in 1 803 ; it was thought inconvenient to have so 
large a force as the Hydrabad subsiiliary force, consisting of qalives only ; a sepa- 
rate arrangement was therefore entered into with the Nizam, by which jie agreed 
to receive a regiment of 1,000 Europeans instead of 2,000 sepoys. 

104. There was no other alteration in the federal relations? — No. 

105. What year did you go to Hydrabad ?— Originally in the year 1800, just 
bel'oi e the conclusion of the treaty of that year. 

1 o(i. You had occasion to see a good deal of the Nizam’s country, making excur- 
sions of various sorts, going down.to Madras, travelling, and so on? — Yes. 

107. Did you observe any, and if so, what alteration in the state of the inha- 

bitants of the country from the beginning of your acquaintance with that province 
to the end of it ? — 1 should say^ that a very material and constant change was 
going on for the worse j the population was becotning more scanty, their poverty 
was increasing, and they were being gradually and progressively reduced to a still 
more and more abject condition of misery. • 

108. Hclwccn what years? — 1800 and 1820. 

109. There was a commercial treaty in 1802, that had nothing to do with sub- 
sidiary arrangements, was there not? — Yes; but it was hardly atteqded with any 
practical consequences. 

1 1 0. Id what was the deterioration to which you have alluded to be ascribed ? — 

’J'o the increasing rapacity and misrule of the government. The government was 
originally a bad government ; and the persons composing it were of one religion, 
while the people were of another. I think a great deal is to be referred to that 
cause. ► f 

111. It was a Mahometan government ?— 'Yes, with a Hindoo population. 

1 1 2. Did it ever occur to you, that any part of that constant degejneracy of 
government arose from its inability to protect,? — A great deal arose in this par- 
ticular instance from the personal character of the old Nizam, and of his minister, 
Azim-ool-Omrah, a man who was in absolute power for mahy years ; they were 
both very weak, very extravagant, and vn^lapacious men. 
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113. After iiiakinp all allowance for personal character, do you consider the 
subsidiary relation itself as having a tendency to produce that? — I have no doubt 
it'gave eflicacy to all the bad features of that character. 

I J4. Were you for some time resident at Poonah? — Yes, a year and a half. 

115. At that lime the Peishwa was a subsidiary ally ?— Yes. 

116. In the space of lime between 1800 and 1820, what sort of change djjd 
you happen to observe in the ceded territories? — I never had an opportunity of 
seeing the ceded territories. I have no doubt the progress that had taken place 
there had been precisely the reverse of what I have mentioned ; having l)ccn trans- 
ferred to our government, they were reviving in much the same ratio in which the 
rest of the Nizam’s ftrritories were declining. I have always understood they were 
progressively improving. Our own territories are better governed than those of the 
native states in close alliance with us, but not so well governed as the territories of 
those native powers which have retained any considerable portion of thtdr original 
independence. There was a great difference between the character of the Peishwa’s 
government, under the influence of our subsidiary alliance, when I saw it, from 

-what I noticed in that of the Nizam. The alliance with the Peishwa was of 
more recent origin,'' and his government was in a much more vigorous state. And 
that 1 taka to have been one of the causes of his breaking out as he did ; he relied 
on his own people and on his own vigour. His government had not been weakened 
and humbled like the Nizam’s ; he could not brook the weight of our control, and 
he fell in the effort to cast it off. 

117. Was he a Hindoo ? — Yes, a Mahralta, as well as his people. 

118. You think upon the whole, that the marks of the vigour of his govern- 
ment were discernible in the better condition of the people? — Remarkably so ; his 

, people were contented, and had great reason to' be so. 

119. Is there the same importance attached to caste that there was? — Among 

the Hindoos as much as ever. ‘ •, 

1 20. Would they not dislike being governed by princes of inferior caste ? — Yes ; 
they look down with great disgust upon their own lowest castes. 

121. Had we ever a subsidiary treaty with the king of Tanjore ? — Yes, I think 
we had. 

122. Is the natural course of a subsidiary treaty that it will end in the complete 
dependence of the state in time ? — Yes, inevitably. 

1 23. Lord Wellesley was the first who begun that subsidiary system, was he 
not? — Yes, that system in the shape^nd*to the extent in which it is now contem- 
plated by the Committee. 

1 24. Were you at Poonah before or since the termination of the Peisbwa’s go- 
vernment ? — Ikfore the war with him. 

125. You have no knowledge of the actgpl state of it.^ — No j 1 left India shortly 
after the war which placed his territories in our possession. 

126. You do not know anything particularly of the Nagpore country ? — I appre- 
hend it wks better governed than the Nizam’s, but not so well as that of the Peishwa; 
and in point of condition, it occupied perhaps an intermediate place between the two. 

1 27. Our first connection with the Peishwa begun when he was under a regency ? 
— No ; we had in early times a close connection yvith bis father Ragobah, but not 
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of a permanent nature ; we espoused his interests when he was opposed by the 
otiier branches of the Mahratta confederation ; but we had no connection with 
this individual Peishwa. 

128. He was an infant when he came to authority? — Not when our first treaty 

w'as concluded with him ; we had no treaty with him till that of Bassein, concluded 
in 1802. An attempt was made by I..ord Wellesley to induce him to join the 
alliance with the Company and the Nizam against Tippoo in 1798, but be refused. 
After the conquest of Mysore a considerable portion of territory was reserved, and 
offered to the Peishwa as a gift, on condition of his becoming a member of the 
subsidiaiw alliance, but he persisted in his refusal. , 

1 29. You mean of the triple alliance ? — No; the triple alliatfCe was that of 1 790. 

130. Was not territory offered to Holkar, which he refused ? — No. 

131. Were not treaties made with Scindia and Holkar before the war of 1790? 
— No, not on that occasion. I believe that Scindia and Holkar joined as dependents 
of the Peishwa, but not as independent powers. 

132. We have treated with them as independent powers? — Yes, we did long 
anterior to that, though the treaty of Sahley in 1 782 was rather negotiated through 
Scindia than concluded with him. By our treaty with the Peishwa in 1817, the 
Mahratta confederacy was “ dissolved in form and substance.” Since ithat time, 
therefore, Scindia, Holkar, the Rajah of Bcrar, the Guicowar, and the other smaller 
Mahratta princes have been nominally as well as really independent. Our first 
subsidiary treaty with the Peishwa took place in 1802 ; he was dethroned or abdi* 
cated, whichever it may be called, in 1818; he therefore survived his allianco 
with us only 16 years. 

133. You say, in your answers to the written questions proposed to you, that the 
only tlanger we have to apprehend'is from a well-concerted conspiracy, or a rebel- 
lion of our own army ; do you mean a conspiracy among the immediate subjects of 
the Compsujy, or among the natiye princes under our control ? — Among our own 
subjects. The greatest danger is from our native army ; and the next, and perhaps 
the only other, is from our own subjects. I do not apprehend that there is any 
danger from a conspiracy of the native princes ; they might concur in it, and render 
assistance, but the gieatest source of danger appears to me to be in our native 
army, and there, I think, there is very considerable danger. 

134. Immediate danger? — It might occur at any time; particularly if among 

the native officers a man of considerable talent were to arise, and to acquire influence, 
as such a man might, over the .sepoys. ' . 

1 35. You do not think there is any foundation now for such an apprehension ? — 
No ; I think the occurrence of the danger would be sudden ; if there were time to 
discern its approach, 1 think it might be averted. In 1806 we had a formidable 
and an extensive insurrection among oup native troops. 

136. That arose from a particular cause ?— -It is doubtful what the real cause 

was. Those generally assigned lay upon the surface. The efficient causes, I believe, 
lay deeper. ' ' 

J37. You do not apprehend there is any settletl disaffection? — Certainly not. 

1 38. But you think there is a coiAtan't indefinite danger belopging to our position 
in India ? — The magazine is ebayged, though at present there is no spark likely to 

^ , be 
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be applied to it. The danger most to be apprehended is the appearance of any FonrKiN. 

person of considerable talents and ambition among the native officers, whose situa- 

tion u’ould enable him to take advantage of any accidental disaffiection among the "Ji t'Vbniary 

sepoys. 1 have no doubt that many of those individual native officers having got 

all that they can get, are very much discontented. ^ 

139. Would a Hindoo be readily received into Mahometan society if he absin- 

doned his religion ? — Yes ; they do not look upon an apostate with the abhorrence 
that we db. The Mahometans receive converts readily. The Hindoos, as they 
do not admit proselytes, look with great indifference on the followers of other 
religions. ^ . 

140. Do you conceive tliat employing a great number of natives in civil and 
military stations of trust would be attended with danger, or would be an improve- 
ment ?-^The process of introducing them would necessarily be one of time and 
considerable difficulty ; but the result would be very beneficial. The great mischief 
of our internal government in India has been, the abolition of the respectable 
class of natives ;* it has occasioned the utter extinction of that class. 

. 141. You thiqk it could not be done immediately r — It must be a aork of both 

time and difficulty. • 

142. And of some danger? — Yes, of course; all very great changes involve 
some degree of ilanger. T think, however, that it might be accomplished without 
any serious danger ; and it is a measure of such eminent importance, that I am 
satisfied it ought to be attempted. 

143. The effect of it would be, raising natives to become conspicuous among 
their countrymen, so far setting them forward to do mischief?- — We should hardly 
increase their power of doing mischief, and we. should very much diminish their 
inducement. By affording them, what we do -not afford .them now, respectable 
employment, and placing them in a creditable condition of life, wc should do more 
than we could effect in any other way to reconcile them to our government. At 
present they cannot but be dissatisfied with it, not as a foreign government only, 
but as a government in which they have no stake, and which holds out to them no 
objects of hope or expectation. I take the reign of Akbar, who was contemporary 
with our Elizabeth, to have been that under which India was the best governed*. 

We have no reason to suppose that it had ever been so well governed before, and 
we know that it has never been so well governed .since. Tlie instruments that ' 
were principally chosen by him were not of his own race and religion, but Hindoos, 
the natives of the country; apd the result justified his choice. 
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144. How many years have you been in ihe service of the Cotnpapy ? — Thirty 
years. 

145. During that time what diplomatic situation have you held? — During the 
lust 1 o yoars I have held the situation of Political Agent in Kattiawar. 

146. During that time had you many opportunities of witnessing the cfiect of 
the subsidiary system upon the native powers? — As far as our subsidiary treaty with 
tlie State of fiaroda, I had an opportunity of witnessing its effects.' 

147. What power was the subsidiary in the service of? — ^The Guicowar, one of 
the Mahratta powers, with whom we entered into a treaty in the year 1802. 

148. For what period can you speak to what lias been tbe effect of that arrange- 
ment on the internal state of the country ? — From the period of our treaty with tlie 
Guickwar until the year 1 820, during whicli the natural defects and condition of 
the prince caused the government to be controlled under the advice and aid of 
the resident. 

149. Do you mean the whole internal government? — A minister and a regency 
conducted all the details of the Bajoda government, subject to tbe advice of the 
resident, who suiierintended their proceedings, reporting every thing that took 
place to his own government for their approbation and information ; the effect of 
this control w'as very favourable. |n 1802, at the period of our first connection, 
this government had been nearly subverted by the Arab soldiery, and by disputes 
that existed between the different members of the Guicowar family; it also was so 
oppressed by pecuniary embarrassments as to be in a state of bankruptcy. Through 
our interference money was advanced and loans were raised by mortgaging, or 
rendering (under our blianderry) the revenues of the State liable for the sums 
advanced : the effect of our control and arrangements up to the year 1818, cleared 
nearly all the old debt of the State, and raised it from a condition of anarchy and 
bankruptcy to one of comparative prosperity alid tranquillity. 

150. You were in Goozerat as late as a year ago? — I was, 18 months ago. 

151. Can you state in what state the country now is with respect to its revenue ? 
— A depreciation in the value of agricultural produce had taken place, and the 
revenues bad decreased. The eastern districts of Goozerat are very rich and 
fruitful, especially those under the direct rule of the British Government. 

152. Part of the country has been ceded to us, we Understand? — We have 

a great number of districts m the Goozerat, others came under us by the Conquest 
of the Pcishwa’s dominions. * 

153. What is that depreciation arising from? — Agricultural produce lieing 
depressed, and not being saleable pt the fonqiier prices. 

^ . 154. What 
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154. What B the cause? — The changed state of India ; it was formerly greatly FoiiKUi.s. 
disturbed, and it is now in a state of internal peace ; this prevents the employment 

of numbers of men, as well as all extra demands; from this cause a larger part ti M.ircii 
of the population have become agricultural, and the supply of grain, which is the 
principal produce, so far exceeds the consumpUon, that there is a glut which causes ‘ 
a depreciation in the value of the produce. * 

155. 1 should have thought, as the country was less disturbed, that would have 
been counterbalanced } — This has not been the case in India. During the disturbed 
state of that country, larger establishments were maintained ; these were consumers 
of the prodace of ^heTsoil; they have now become its cultivators fur a subsistence. 

There is therefore now a great deal of increased tranquillit}’, but a less demand. 

156. You say the cultivation of the country is improved, and tranquillity 
increased ? — Tranquillity has generally increased, but the profits of the farmer is 
reduced, and therefore a remission of hisVevenue has become requisite. 

157. Are the. native powers in general consenting to a remission of the revenues 
in consequence of the fall in the prices of agricultural produce? — 1 can only speak 

'With respect to Goozerat, the part that 1 was employed in : I do not think. that 
they have made an^ remission to the degree that tiiey ought to have done, but 
they havcf been obliged to make some remissions, because if they had not, their 
ryots would seek shelter in the Company’s districts ; their vicinity alTords to the 
ryots of the native states a place of refuge, and this asylum, which they can always 
obtain, tends materially to le.sscn the power that the native governments would 
otherwise possess of oppressing with impunity their ryots by over exactions. 

1,58. Are you of opinion that that counterbalances the increased power which 
he has of collecting the revenue by the service, of a more efficient force, which is 
subsidiary to it?- -In a degree it does so, the force within the Ciuickwar posse-ssions 
affords increased security to the subjects of it, while it also gives increased power 
to the ruler of the State. • 

*59- What 1 mean to say i.s this, docs the increased power which that subsidiary 
force gives it, is it counterbalanced by the facility which the vicinity of the (-om- 
pany’s territory affords them of transferring their residence there, and of migrating 
irom the State? — IJow far it operates in doing so it is very difficult to specily. 

160. Previous to the employment of the suhsidiary troops fur collecting the 
revenue, is *it necessary for the Guicowar to obtain the ajiprobatinn of the 
resident? — Certainly, he cannot ei^plo^ any partof tlie troops unless the resident 
concurs in the justice of. the *way in which they are employed; he is not entillcd 
to the aid of the force unless to obtain a just object. 

i6t. Have the force been employed for collecting the revenue? — Never; the . 
Guicowar, by mismanagement, might excite a disturbance that would make it 
necessary to employ the forces to put it down, and to preserve the general peace 
of Goozerat; we cannot deprive the Guicowar of the aid he is entitleil toby 
treaty, but we have a right, which would be rigidly maintained, of not allowing our 
aid to be used for unjust purposes. 

162. The only security then appears tot be .in the conduct of the prince ? — Wliile 
we have no control* over his government it is so*; and it is the most difficult thing to 
suggest an effectual check against our protection being abused. So long as the 

resident 
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resident had a control sufficient to influence the government, our protection could 
nut have been made use of to a bad object ; this control ceased with the life of 
the late prince, whose natural defects caused it ; the succession of the present prince 
was accompanied by his assumption of the management of his own government, 
and our influence being limitea to the fulfilment of our bhanderry contracts to 
bankers and other individuals. 

163. Since what time is that? — Since 1820. I beg leave to refer the Committee 

to the Minute of Mr. Elphinstone, dated in April 1820; it will supply all the 
particulars that rendered it necessary for us to retire from a greater interference. 
Sir John Malcolm’s Minute of the ist March 1828, and hi's further ^'Minute and 
his Journal of his proceedings at the Court of Barodain January 1830, will furnish 
the Committee u ith a detail of all transactions with this State up to the latest 
period. ^ 

164. Is Sir John Malcolm’s Minute published in his book? - No. There is 
a letter also of the 7th January 1820, from the Bombay government to the Supreme 
Government of Bengal, in which they take a full review of the nature of our 
Baroda relations, which would be also a useful paper to refer to. ' 

165. Are you prepared to suggest any effectual check under the subsidiary 
system short of assuming the entire direction of the native forces?— I cannot 
suggest any plan. I believe experience has shown the impracticability of carrying on 
interference, with benefit to the people or the ruler, unless the prince will be entirely 
controled by our advice ; this is a species of management few independent princes 
will ever be reconciled to. Our political relations with Oude are similar to those at 
Baroda, and I believe all attempts to induce the king of Oude to make arrange- 
ments fur an improved system of internal government have proved ineffectual, in 
consequence of the Prince being decidedly opposed to any degree of control that 
is calculated to lessen his patronage, or to limit bis profits of management. 

i 6 C). In point of fact, previous' to the year 1820 our resident was himself the 
acting governor? — The ruling prince being, from his natural defects, unable 
to conduct the details of his government, they were managed by a minister and 
a regency, wlio acted under the advice of the resident, and the State was relieved 
from a great debt it had incurred. Under this control, by this period, could a similar 
system have been continued, it is probable the old as well as the new debt would 
have been paid off ; but the result is now very different, as, after we withdrew from 
interference, the prince has not paid the losm contractors, but put the revenue in his 
private coffers. * 

167. Is not that very general in consequence of the interference, the prince 
having a private coffer of his own, independent of his public treasury ? — In the 
Mahratta State it is frequently the case ; I believe no state in India has derived so 
much benefit, both as affecting the gov^'nmenlf and the people, as the Guicowar 
State, from our interference. Soon after tlie prince was left bis own master his 
government fell into disorder, and his avarice involved it in great pecuniary em- 
barrassments. 

168. Is that from profusion or ^varice? — In this instance avarice impelled him 
to violate our guarantee. That offence would justify, according to usage, any degree 
of severity or [lenalty tliat Goverftmerit have thought proper to inflict, as the 

State 
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State felled to fulfil its obli^tions to the bankers who bad advanced loans on the 
faith of our bbanderry* This is a contract by which our government conies under an 
obligation to fulfil a mortgage on the aOnual revenues. The prince pledges a 
certain portion of the receipts of the government, or the revenues of particular dis- 
tricts, to pay it; we are bound, as the bhanderry, to use all the power we possess, if 
such becomes necessary, to enforce the fulfilment of this, contract : we might con- 
fiscate. (t differs from 8 guarantee so far, as if we had been guarantee, a pecuniary 
re^nsibility would attach to us, but a bhanderry obligation is limited to the 
enforcement only of the contract. 

169. It seems jjp be the disposition of these princes rather to amass treasure than 
to waste it ? — ^Their object is to accumulate private treasure and hoard it. 

1 70. Do they lead a jolly life ?— The present prince is not of a disposition to 
do so, or to spend money, as he is very parsimonious. 

171. Is their object in amassing this tfeasure to provide for their family.^ — No, 
tlje treasure of .this prince would be the property of his successor at his death : 
his family are provided for by the State. 

172. It seems now to be more the continuance of inveterate habit than anything 
else r — The habits tif all the Mahratta princes lead them to desire to accumulate 
treasure,* as the possession of it gives them weight and consideration. 

1 73' ,Can you inform the Committee whether it is a usual clause in the treaties with 
these princes to give a bhanderry for the public ? — No clause in our treaties mention 
it ; tlie practice we found to exist on forming a connection with the Baroda State : 
this custom was general throughout the Goozerat, and shows the mistrust of the 
people with respect to their government. In every contract between the prince and 
his subjects mistrust was so great that security was essential to produce confidence 
from tho^ possessing sufficient power : the Arab zemindars were selected to be 
the security to every contract for money lent and the engagements of government, 
and we were obliged, as a condition for obtaining quiet possession ot the fort of 
Baroda, to substitute our bbanderry in the room of that of the Arabs, which m c 
removed. 

174. Who stipulated for that? — Government. It is a point of honour with the 
Arabs not to withdraw unless replaced by a new security ; their character is con- 
cerned in the observance of this rule; the native governments in Goozerat ail 
observed this system for enforcing claims; in fact it was the only way in which ail 
engagements were entered into and, fulfilled. 

1 75. For what time jind 4 n wha*l pkrt of India were you employed ? — In the 
province of Goozerat. 

176. In what department were, you employed ? — In the Revenue department for 
about 12 years, in .die Folitical for nine years. 

1 77. You were, employed in the collection of tlie revenues for the districts ceded 
for subsidy by the Guicowar ? — I wasl ... 

178. Will yqu the comparative state pf the ceded districts compared 

with tlie districts under the direct sovereignty of the Guicowar? — The Company's 
district^ are in a .better copditibb, and both person and property are more^cure. 

179. The reyeaup Gnicowar is in a most Involved state ?-r‘It is embarrassed 
frotn ffie misconduct of .the preseht Mvereign. • 
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1 80. Wliat ia tbe revenue of the Ceded Diskricta lumry ere they in arrear i^It ia 
impossitxle for me to state thearrears. The provaces under our direct rolein Goose- 
rat yield about 38 lacs of rupees of revenue, but within that sum are induded 
provinces that we have acquired by conquest from the late Peishwa. . 

181. Have the revenues of the Gooaerat - district ftdlen off since they have 

been in our possession 1 — -No, they have rather increased by increase of cultivation, 
and by the increase of population ; the rates of revenue 1 believe haver not been 
increased. . . . - . ' 

183. Have they been 'diminished? — ^The revenues have been diminished, .and 
are diminishing with tbe price of produce; our system: was q9t' to increase but 
from neW'Cultivation. 

183. Is the general cultivation of the Ceded Provinces superior cw inferior to 

that of the provinces in the direct dominion, of tbe Gaicowwr.?.r-tBotii are remark- 
ably well cultivated. ■ . ■ 

184. Do you say there is any difference between them I, think- there is 
a greater increase of cultivation in the Company’s provinces than in the. Guickwar. 

185. You consider the profits 4>f cultivation to have diminished since the war, in 
what proportion ? — Ido; firom the depreciated value of produce.-: Uis.felt parti- 
cularly by those who have a fixed property; and who pay a ffxed rent; their produce 
of course yields a less profit tlian it formerly did. ... 

1 8& I tliink you said the value of the land in oultivatidn generally was decreased 
since tbe war in the proportion of about one-third, if I understood you r — Cotton 
had fallen in price, and so had grain ; tbemarket prices would be the best criterion 
for ascertaining to what extent ; I cannot exactly state . the degree, from meoiory, 
that they have fallen in the market. . : . 

1 87, You can only state that there is a considerable ■ decrease? — Ye;, a consi- 
derable decrease in the revenues, and a fall in the prices; of produce. 


Marthf 27® die Martii, 1832 . 


Henry Gaely Knigiet, Esq., in the Chair. ‘ 


Colonel MUNRO, calt^ in and estaittined; ' 

. 1 88. In what part of Inijia w:ero.ybu ?— In the Mad^ est^)uhment. 

189, Only at Madftw?~Yc8.- ’ s ^ ^ 

, 190. in what Mtua^ion 'fw IUaid«Wt*l*5^imcp^ 

for about ten years. .’. . , , ; . ,, V,.!-.. : , . •. .. 

1^1. What opinion. have you formed of the general. nature andvcbaracter ofaur 
subsidiary tr^ties in India apd.lheijr'effecf pn.tha-gn9d,g!»v$rnm«piin .die respec- 
tive terntories to which they relaie.^<77!J[ state- .dmt.ouc si^^ aJdiances- 

appear 
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app^ to nW' eminetitly eateulated to strengthen ourmilitiary and political power in 
India. How far they may be conducive to the internal good government of the 
several states with which we are connected must depend entirely on the use we 
inalce of our influence over the administration of those states. 

193. Are you aware of any states in which it was usefully exercised for the hap> 
piness of the inhabitants of the country r — Yes ; in Mysore, while the late Sir B»rry 
Close and Mr. Webb were residents, it promoted the prosperity and happiness of 
the country ; and in Travancore, when I was resident, several measures were adopted 
at my suggestion for the amelioration of the condition of Ihe people. 

193. Were th^e kny particular features in the possession of the resident with 
regard to these countries ? — In Mysore there was a very able dewan, who acted under 
the superintendence of the residents. In Travancore I was obliged to take direct 
charge of the administration of all the branches of the government and to act myself 
as dewan, in consequence of the great difficulties and embarrassments in whicli all 
the department^ of the state were involved. 

194. Was that by native mismanagement? — By native mismanagement. 

195. Previous to any subsidiary alliance? — Doth previously and after it. The 
country had declare war against the British Government, and it was soon after the 
conclusic^ of peace that 1 was appointed resident. But no description can exhibit 
an adequate idea of the oppressive character of the native government of Travan- 
core, and of the great embarrassments under which every part of the administration 
laboured. 

196. You found great fiscal exaction and mal-administration of justice? — There 
was no administration of justice whatever ; the Ilajah was absolute ; the dewan 
exercised in the most despotic manner all the 'powers of the government. There 
was a chain of officers, from the dewan to the meanest inhabitant, exercising also all 
the powers of government, judicial, revenue, and military ; bribery and extortion 
prevailed in all parts ; every officer of the government had authority to impose 
fines on the people at his pleasure ; the property of the inhabitants was considered 
to belong to the Rajah on their death, and was only redeemed by very oppressive 
fines. 

197. Were you authorized by treaty to take upon yourself that direct interference ? 
— ^I'he treaty authorized the general interference of the British Government ; but 
I assumed the charge of the administration at the express request of the Rajah, with 
the authority of the British Governjnenjt. 

98. In short, it was<completely voluntary on the part of the Rajah ? — It was at 
he earnest request of the Rajah. 

199. With the concurrence of his subjects? — They were never consulted. 

200. Have the kindness to state the changes that were introduced in consequence 

of your suggestions ? — Many most oppressive monopolies and imposts were abo- 
lished, improved arrgpgements were adopted in the collection of the revenue, 
the powers of the publre servants were limited and defloed, a system for the admi- 
nistration of justice was introduced under their own laws, and all the debts of the 
state were paid off. . , 

201. You made an attempt to introduce the Hindoo law? — ^That is the law of 
the country ; no other law has ever been admitted, 

E.I.— VI. • D 2 202. You 
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202. You introduced that because there was no law at ail before I the 

arbitrary will of the servants of government i practically there was no law. whatever* 
although the Hindoo law is the law of the stated . 

203. With what success, was this measure attended? — In general the results were 
extremely satisfactory, and the administration* after these objects were effected, was 
delivered over to a native dewan. 

204. Then subsequently did it go on well ?— 'While the influence of thp resident 
was employed in guiding the administration of affairs* it did go on well ; but 1 have 
understood that latterly %at influence has been very much withdrawn, and that 
affairs have relapsed into their former state of misrule and disorder. » 

205. And that the condition of the inhabitants is much less Itoppy than it was r 
— I have understood so. 

206. How long had you the charge of the situation? — About three years. 

207. Between tlie years 1C09 and 1812? — About the year 1811. 1 was ap- 
pointed in 1810 ; I took charge in 181 1 ; from 1811 to 1814. 

208. What was the nature of their relations with this country? — It was con- 

nected by a subsidiary alliance, authorizing the British Government to interfere for 
the good of the people. •• 

209. To an indefinite extent ? — ^The degree of interference was not specified. 

2 1 0. That was the treaty of 1 795 ? — There were two treaties ; the last was nego- 
tiated by Colonel now General Macaulay: I believe it was in 1805 that the last 
subsidiary treaty was made. 

211. Those treaties authorized our almost indefinite interference? — They autho- 
rized our interference, w ithout stating or imposing any limits to the exercise of it. 

212. Was this treaty accompanied, by any stipulation of military protection? — 
Yes ; it was a subsidiary treaty, by Which a military force was to be maintained for 
the protection of Travancore. 

2 1 3. And in the country ? — The Government, to the best of my recollection, re- 
served to itself the power to employ part of the force in the Company’s territories, 
if it should be necessary. 

214. This force was there while you were there? — Yes, it was; I have under- 
stood it has been since withdrawn by Mr. Lushington’s government, but that the 
subsidy has been continued. 

21. <5. There was a subsidy as well as protection ?— Yes, to pay the tcoops. 

216. Was not the subsidy converted into a cession of territory latterly? — There 

was no cession of territory. * " • , 

217. It was hard cash, in short? — Yes, and is now paid, since the removal of tlie 
troops. 

218. You know that of your own knowledge? — I have understood so, it is only 

from information. . ^ 

219. Have you reason to suppose the natives viewed your interference with satis- 

faction, when you took upon yourself the administration of the government? — I have 
every reason to believe they did ; it relieved them from a most oppressive system of 
government. ^ . 

280 . What opinion have you formed on tiie subjet^ su^ested a good deal by 
Sir Thomas Munro* of employing « dewan ior the management of a country 7 — A 

^ ' dewan 
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dewan must necessarily be mployed if the states preserve any appearance of indc* fureiun. 

pendent government ; while they retain the appearance of independent government — 

the British influence must be exercised through a dewan. ^7 M»rcii 1832. 

221. Will the country be better managed indirectly through a dewan, or directly Coionci Mumu. 
by a resident?— While the native states retain possession of the government of their 
territories it would be highly inexpedient that die resident should take charge of 
the administration ; it is only in a case of great exigency that it would be necessary 
for the resident to assume the direct management m affairs.^ 

322 . Do you think a country is more happily and better governed indirectly 
through the xlewai^ or directly by the resident? — It must depend on the character 
and capacity of the dewan ; I suppose there would be a greater security for good 
government in the integrity and ability of a British resident ; but that measure 
could be employed only in a case of great extremity ; its permanent adoption would 
excite extreme jealousy, and involve, in fact, the subversion of the independence of 
a state. 

223. Have you reason to believe that since the resident has exercised a less 
■ Hirect interference, ilje affairs of government have relapsed into disorder ? — I have 

been inforjned so. 

224. Do you recollect the amount of the subsidy ? — It is eight lacs of rupees 
a year, and it is now drawn from the country without any return, as the subsidiary 
force has been removed. 

225. Of course it is on the understanding that the troops shall be forthcoming 
in case of necessity ? — Yes ; but if no subsidiary treaty existed, we should find it 
necessary, from a regard to our own interests, to protect that country, both against 
foreign invasion and internal anarchy. 

226. You seem to be of opinion that it would be more for the happiness of the 
natives to continue the subsidiary system than to retrace our steps ? — Wc cannot 
abandon the subsidiary system without endangering our own security ; and I con- 
sider that the employment of the resident’s influence over the management of the 
affairs of the states connected with us by subsidiary treaties, (I understand, of 
course, when that influence is exercised with Judgment and ability,) will not only be 
conducive to the happiness of the inhabitants of those states, but will in general be 
necessary to prevent oppression and injustice on the part of their governments. 

227. What was the tenure of land in this country ; did the zemindary system 
prevail ? — The tenures are wery vailouS ; a ryotwar system prevails, in which the 
most absolute property in the soil b recognised. 

228. Were you resident at any other place ? — No. 

229. Have you any observations of a general nature to make, in addition to 
. what you have given, to throw a light on ^he subsidiary system ? — It appears to 

me that the subsidiar^^ system is calculated to occasion misgovernment and op- 
pression of the inhabitantSi unless it is corrected by the influence of the British 
resident. * 

230. Then you think the disadvantage (Attending the subsidiary system can only 

be obviated by the*penonal character of the resident ?— By the abilities and inte- 
grity of the resident ■ - • 

.* 231. Do 
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231. Do you conceive in general the powers of the resident are too much re-? 
stricted by the nature of the subsidiary system ?-^He generally acts under the in* 
structions of his government, which vary according to circumstances ; but a dispo* 
sition has been inanifeated to abstain from interferences in the internal affairs of the 
allied states. 

< 232. Without reference to such treaties ? — Always with reference to the 
treaties. ^ 

233. The residents are in constant communication with the Government ?— In 

constant communication ; they report all their proceedings to Government, and act 
under its directions. ■ ^ • 

234. There arc no stated times of communication ? — No. 

235. What sort of intervals did you usually have? — It depends entirely on cir- 
cumstances ; a week or a fortnight, perhaps only a day. 

236. What was the longest time yofl were ever without? — Usually ten days or 
a fortnight, seldom more. 

237.. Had you never to wait for answers ? — Yes ; occasionally there was a delay 
in receiving answers. 

238. Were you ever inconvenienced by the delay? — I cannot say that I was ; 

points of urgency were answered with expedition. ‘ 

239. There were no points in which it was necessary to refer home : they did not 
frequently occur? — No, they did not. 

240. But sometimes? — They might occasionally have occurred. The Govern- 
ment took on itself to decide on matters relating to the local government tliat re- 
quired immediate execution. 

241. The other place at whiebypu were resident was Cochin? — Yes. 

242. What were the particular Circumstances of that? — Very much resembling, 
those in which Travancore was placed. I was obliged to take charge of the inter- 
nal administration of Cochin also. 

243. That had been in a state of maladministration?— -Yes, in great confusion ; 
and it had a very heavy debt to pay to the Company, occasioned by the expenses 
of the war in which it had been engaged against the British Government. 

244. Did not a considerable part of the debt originate in a pepper contract ? — 
No, the greater part of it was occasioned by arrears of subsidy, and by the expenses 
of the war, which those countries had to pay to the English Government. The 
contract for pepper expired before I arrived in Travancore. 

24.5. The subsidy was paid in money ?-^Ehtircly in mpney. 

246. At Cochin, likewise, you found almost the non-existence of justice?— The 
same general description will apply to Cochin as to Travancore. 

247. And in the same way it was revised and improved while you were, there P — 
Yes, the same remedies were employed, with sjniilar results. 

248. What proportion did the subsidy bear to the whole revenue of the country ? 
— A very great proportion. 1 frequently applied for a reduction of the subsidy to 
the British Government, but without effect. 

249. Do you conceive, in consequence of the bxtent of that subsidy, the country 
was impoverished so as to interfere with its produce ? — Of coulee^ greatly so. The 
revenues of the country scarcely «mount^ to seven lacs of rupees, and the subsidy 

■ was 
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was three lacs and a half. The removal of so great a quantity of specie from the koreion. 

country most operate injuriously to its prosperity. 

* 250. What were the amount of the revenues in Travancore? — ^Twenty-eight lacs “7 Man h i8;ja. 
of rupees when 1 took the charge of it ; they were raised to thirty-four lacs when I CoJonjj A/ii«ro 
delivered back the charge of the government to a native dewan. ' ' **'*'*’’ 

251. In the Company’s territories, your idea is that loo great a revenue wm 
exacted ?— aYes. In the same way I may state, that the drain of treasure from the 
Company’s territories, without any adequate return from a balance of trade, must, 
in the course of time, produce very injurious effects to their prosperity. 

252. You*stated^bat the subsidy was heavy with regard to Cochin ; do you con- 
sider it heavy with regard to Travancore .7 — Not in so great a degree as at Cochin, 
where it amounted to half of the revenue of the country. It was not much greater 
at Travancore than was necessary to provide a sufficient subsidiary force in defence 
of the country. 

253. In Travancore and Cochin the only use of a subsidiary force is to protect 
it from external enemies? — Since the conquest of Mysore there is no external danger, 
excepting from^ inva^on by sea ; the presence of the subsidiary force prevented 
internal copimotions. The country had been long subject to insurrections, which 
were the only remedy the people had against the cruel oppressions and exactions to 
which they were exposed. Frequent insurrections occurred before the British force 
was stationed there. 

254. Do you understand that insurrections now occur ? — I have been informed 
that discontent prevails ; but insurrection is less likely to occur, because the govern- 
ment is supported by the British power. 

255. Hence, you suppose, originates the necessity of Government interfering de- 
cisively, if it interfere at all ? — Certainly ; insurrection, which was the only remedy 
of the people, is now hopeless. 

256. When these insurreetions took place, having for their object to effect some 
mitigation in the collection of the revenue, did they ever succeed in their object ?— 

Their success was generally limited to the removal of some very unpopular minister, 
and the abolition of any obnoxious regulation of the government, after which the 
march of affairs fell back into its ordinary course. 

257. As a ,mean it was very ineffectual?— Yes, the government resumed their 
usual system of administration. 

258. Do you believe these two countries were in a better or a worse state than 
the other countries of India ; liow would you say they stood relatively ? — They 
were in. a very miserable state. 

259. Rather more so than the other parts of India? — 1 think they were, from tlie 
peculiar oppressive character of the government. 

260. What ere the peculiar features of the state of Nairs ? — Their usages 
are very remarkable. They are Hindoos ; marriage is not known among them ; pro- 
perty is in&erited through the females entirely. 

161. Is it equally mvided ?— It*is equally divided among the sons. There is 
great corruption and relaxation of morals. 

262. That is pecuhar to the Nmrs I—Yf^s, on thd coast of Malabar. 

• 263. Tiicre 
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263. There is promiscuous intercourse, and not marriage? — Not promiscuous 
intercourse ; temporary connections are formed and dissolved at the pleasure of the 
parties. 

264. The property goes through females ? — Yes. The same rule applies to the 
government. The rajah’s son does not inherit, but the eldest son of the females of 
the rajah’s house. . 

265. Who would actually succeed him ? — The eldest son of any of <the females 

of the rajah's house. The Nairs are a brave and turbulent race of men, degraded, 
however, especially in Travancore, by great vices. Their character stands higher 
in the Company’s territory in the north of Malabar, ^ ' 

266. Were there many British residents, and in what way were they occupied in 
Travancore and Cochin ? — Some were employed in shipbuilding from the teak wood, 
and others in private trade. 

267. And some were resident up the country in the interior ? — Yes, they were. 

268. And then you found that they did not ilhtreat the natives? — Their conduct 

was always satisfactory ; and they were found extremely useful in introducing the 
circulation of money in the country, and giving employment to the people. "■ 

269. You think k is so much for their interest to treat the natives well, that they 
do so ? — It is so much their interest to acquire the respect and confidence of the 
natives, that their conduct is generally kind and conciliatory. 

270. There is no foreign settlement? — Cochin had been a Dutch settlement, and 
Anjengo was a British settlement; the latter was under the resident. 

271. Hus the country improved during your residence ; has the agricultural pro* 
ducc and the revenue also improved 1 — 1 have mentioned the increase of revenue : 
the commerce and agriculture of the country were greatly improved. 

272. Did the revenue increase, notwithstanding the abolition of the monopolies ? 
— Yes, it did. 

273. Did the price of agiicultural produce fall ? — The free exportation of agricul- 
tural produce was allowed, and its price was not found to full ; it was prohibited 
under the old system, hut under the new arrangements the freest exportation of all 
the productions of the country was permitted and encouraged. 

274. Is it necessary to employ troops in the collection of the revenue ? — Not while 
I was'in charge of the administration. 


H. Jtnkiusy Ks/j.f 
M. P. 


RICHARD JENKINS, Esq., a Mcmber.of the Committee, examined. 

275. W’hat situation did you fill in todik? — I ‘was .originally a Writer in the 
Boml»uy establishment ; I went to the College at Calcutta in tSoi, from that I was 
appointed, in 1 804, as an assistant to the Resident in Scindia’s camp. On the death 
of the resident taking place, I acted for a year in that situation; and for the 
remaining nearly 20 years of my services^ iq India I was Political Resident at 
Nagpore. 

276. What opinion have you formed upon the general nature and character of our 
subsidiary treaties in India, and of their effect upon the good government of the 
respective territories to which they .relate ? — Tlic question regarding our subsidiary 
alliances seems to require a s|^ort reference to the still mQre'general one, viz. arc 
wc to maintain our ascendency *as the^^mount power in India ; and if so, is it 

to 
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to be maintained tlirough the means of subsidiary alliance, or through what 
Ollier system. 

I'he rise and progress of our power in India have been rapid and marvellous. 
Unlike other, empires ours has been in a great degree forced upon us, built up at 
almost every step against our own deliberate resolution to avoid it, in the face, I may 
say, of every opposition which could be given to it by the Legislature, by His 
AIajosty’s<jrovernment, by the Court of Directors acting up6n corresponding dispo- 
sitions in our governments abroad. Each successive Governor-general for the 
last half century, sent.from this country, 'with minds fresh and untouched by local 
prejudices, ihcludwg Lord Cornwallis during his first administration, who went to 
India under the Act containing the well known denunciation against conquest and 
extension of dominion ; Lord Wellesley, Lord Minto, Lord Hastings, (the two last 
strongly impressed against the existing fofeign policy in India) and Lord Amherst, 
have seen reason to enter into wars and negotiations, defensive in their objects, but 
generally terminating in that very extension of territory and dominion which was 
dreaded. 

What are \/e to ipfer from this, but that otir position in India has always been 
such, that, our existence-has depended on the very steps proscribed by the Legislature, 
and which would surely have been most religiously avoided by those noblemen, had 
not the public safety demanded a contrary course ; that at no one time for the last 
50 years have our ablest and most enlightened politicians been able to find a resting- 
place where we might repose in security amidst the wreck of surrounding states, and 
that wc arc now' perhaps in the same uncertain predicament, though all but masters 
of the whole of India. 

With regard to the system on which this ascendancy, if necessary to our exist- 
ence in India, is to be maintained, I have to observe, that a very great proportion of 
our power has arisen out of the subsidiary policy. It is indeed the main source ot 
our ascendancy, both military and political; it 'has grown with our growth, and 
strengthened with our strength. It is interwoven with our very existence, and 
therefore the question of abandoning, or materially departing from it, seems to 
me to be quite irrational, unless we are at the same tin)e prepared to abandon 
India. 

We first appeared in India as traders, but it was as armed traders, and our 
various contests with our European rivals, the prospect of which rendered a warlike 
garb necessary to support qur peaceful objects, were the origin of our hiilitary 
reputation in that region*. Courted even by the Great Mogul, and by the So])hi of 
Persia, as useful instruments to free their coasts from pirates, w’c acejuired, as the 
price of our aid, many of those commercial advantages which fixed us on the con- * 
tinent of India. Then again the breaking up of the Mogul empire led to arming our 
factories, to protect our lives and properties. The same skill and gallantry which 
had at first won our wny to commercial seltlemcnts, displayed anew, induced the 
native powers newly arising our of the wrecks of the empire, to court our aid in their 
contests with one another ; and the views of securing and improving our commerci.tl 
establishments, thrpugh the favour of thosd pofvers, forbad our refusing to intermeddle 
with their politics. Here the first step was the decisive one ; once committed wc 
could not recede. . • 

E.i. — VI. E The 
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The French in the meantime had made still bolder advances to empire in India, 
and our destruction or their expulsion became the alternatives. Could we hesitate 
which to choose? We now began to raise armic.s. These were to be paid; and 
could only be j)aid by the princes whose cause we espoused against the French and 
their allies : pecuniary payments often failing, territorial assignments took their 
pldce, anrl we were obliged to exercise a civil as well as military power. Our 
whole dominion on the ’coast of Coromandel arose in tliis way, and much'bf that on 
the Western coast ; and tlirough it, and the armies it enabled us to maintain, the 
power of Hyder was checked, and that of his son Tippoo , was annihilated : the 
French power and influence in the Deccan was destroyed, •i.nd the Mahratta 
empire brouglit under subjection. In Bengal, the acquisition of the Dewannee 
gave «is the great nucleus of our power in that quarter ; still it was extended and 
secured through the .same system of subsidiary alliances applied to Oude ; and in 
fact, if we examine the composition of our territorial acquisitions, we shall Iiial 
that a very considerable portion of them has accrued to us in -payment by the 
native states of specilied numbers of our troops, amounting in revenue to thc^ 
H'hole military expenses of Bengal, as the following rough Statement will show. 
The civil charges being deducted, the balance is given as applicable to military 
purposes. 


1827-28. 

REVENUES. 

CIVIL CHARGES. 

BALANCE. 



£. 

£. 

£. 

Carnatic, in lieu 
Subsidy 

on 

-i 

■ 1.4047343 

493.’279 

911,064 

Tanjore 

- 

3.04.^72 1 

1 86,638 

208,034 

jN izum 

- 

,'i« 4 . 3 'b 9 

132,911 

45 ‘. 4 .''/ 

Peisliwa - 

- 

estimated at 

- 1 

430,000 

'fr.ivaiicore Sub.sidy 

- 

- 

- 

89,498 

Cochin ditto 

- 


- 

22,857 

Mysore ditto 

* 

* 

■ “ " * j 

280,000 

(luickowar 

- 


147,170 

235,620 

Oude 

- 


506,223 

1.307.33H 

Benares 

- 

77«.533 

233.369 

546.174 

Na'^pore Cessions 
Tribute 

- 

estiinutcd at - 

« ( 

150,000 

1 

. 

i 

_ . « , . 

()0,000 

f 


Total Subsidies, and Cessions in licul p 
of ditto - - - - -j ' 


4,689,049 


If with the.se great advantages, and many otliers, we also experience some incon- 
veniences from our subsidiary alliances, we must not complain ; but I really see none 
of the latter to ourselves at all to be put in competition with the former. I do not 
believe that we have ever been engaged in a war in defence of our allies, which did 
not call upon us to interfere in their fdvour whether they weye pur allies or not. 
Whilst having the right to guide thqir |X)litical conduct in the minutest points, we are 
secure from any involvement in hoslilitie^r,an offensive nature through their ambi- 
tion 
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tion or want of faith, many other advantages of our alliances will be obvious on kokeUiN 

sconsi'.lcration of the general position of the several states and our own. Our sub- 

jeets, 1 presume, derive benefit from any political situation which strengthens our -7 iH.i.-. 

power, and relieves them from the dangers of invasion ; and by preserving peace jritkhi /•.'«/ 
and order amongst our neighbours, takes from before their eyes the temptation to m. r.’ 
a life of plunder and irregularity ; settles their minds to a determined adhereiTcc 
to peaceajlile avoi'ations, and opens sources of foreign trade to their industry and 
enterprize ; and such is the result of the subsidiary system. 

With regard to the effect of our alliances upon the native princes themselves, and 
their subjects, I i^ulcl premise, that our alliances are such us were concluded with 
states that were at the time upon some footing of equality with ourselves, tliough 
led by some external danger to submit to certain terms implying a diminution of 
sovereignty, as the Nizam, the Pcishwa and the Guicowar, or such as exist with 
states owing tlicir very existence to onr creation or forbearance, or those with inferior 
.•states whose internal indepcnileuce in civil affairs we acknowledge, with certwin 
exceptions inseparable from their subordination to us iu military matters and in 
•vircunistanceg^iflecting the public tranquillity. 

W'itli respect to ttic first class, they have all obtained the benefit they sought, of 
security from external danger, by which they were left at liberty, if so inclined, to 
cultivate the arts of peace. The natural effect, however, of such a connection is to 
lessen the energy and sclf-depcndcncc of the native state, and to induce it to neglect 
its iiatutal resources, or only to cultivate them to the degree necessary to swell their 
personal treasures, with a view to contingencies, either of hostile attempts on their 
own part or on ours ; and the result, speaking broadly, has been a gradual falling of 
the power of the state into our hands, (cven-Avhere, by treaty, all interfcrcnci: in 
► internal affairs has been prohibited,) whether from the weakness or the evil ilisposi- 
tion of our ally, giving rise to dangers and disorders that would otherwise have tlis- 
solved the alliance, and caused the destruction of the state by a contest witii us, or 
its own dissolution from internal or external force. These consc(}ucnccs, too, have 
occurred, in spite of our efforts to prevent them, at Hyderabad, whilst at J’oouah 
the success of such efforts has not prevented the forcible disriq)tiou of the alliance. 

VEith the affairs of the Guicowar we have been involved ab initio in a direct interfe- 
rence ; and the necessity of reverting to it, after a trial of our 0|)|)o&ite .system, is 
tlic best proof of the evils of the latter, if not of the benefits of the former, only 
adopted from absolute necessity in tlje first instance. 

With regard to their* subjects, our support has given cover to opprc.ssious and 
extortions, which probably, under other circumstances, would have driven them to 
rebellion ; and such evils have only been remedied where we have been forced to • 
a direct interference for the special purpose of remedying them. 

The freedom from external invasion, unless accompanied with such interference, 

I should fear would hardly be a boon to the inhabitants ; for with all the horrors of 
such inv^asions, especially by the Pindarries, they were* usually well prepared to 
mitigate tlieir effects in . part, arid in part to turn them to their own account in 
evading the exaction of their princes. • • 

With regard to *the second class of states, as Ilolkar, Mysore, Sattarah, Oude, 
and Nagpore, (not to speak of the states of iVavancore and Cochin,) we have 
E.i. — VI. ’ e 2 a formal 
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louKiGN. a formal right of interference with all but that of Holkar ; and although with regard 

■ — — to him there may exist some grounds of exception to the conclusion, it appears to 

■•*7 me that in all the considerations of the interests (I mean the real welfare, apart 

II Jaikins, Esij-, pride of independence) of the governments and their subjects, the benefits 

M. ’ of direct interference and control will be found to predominate. In such cases, if 
we have the court, the highest classes civil and military, viz. the official classes, 
the great land-owners, and a few leading bankers against us, we have tlie middle 
and lower orders, monied, mercantile, manufacturing, agricultural, and even military 
for us. 

'i'he last class, as the states in Central India and Rajpootans^ have 'undoubtedly 
received benefits from the connection with us, in being saved from destruction, or 
at least a constant state of depression and misery, under Mahratta, Pat’lmn, and 
l^indarrie domination, beyond that of any other state or people, and the increased 
cultivation and prosperity of those regions is a proof of it ; still there are difficulties 
and hazards attenditig these connections which 1 am not prepared to go into. 

If there be any class of states which may be supposed to embrace our protection 
with a certainty of its unmixed advantage both to them and ours'cltv^s, such states' 
are the latter. The less we interfere with their internal concerns, I should say the 
less likely it would be that causes of discontent would arise ; and free as they are, or 
ought to l)c, from the jealousy of our domination, having been always dependent on 
one power or other, generally on all who arc stronger than themselves, yet the high 
military spirit of the tribes of which they are composed will hardly submit for a length 
of time even to the just restraint imposed by us on their hostilities with each other 
or their domestic feuds. Still we may hope to keep them attached to ourselves in 
a greater degree than any other class of our allies. 

Of the latter I fear we can never be sure, through any course of policy, however 
liberal, but by the means of our actual military strength ; and although it is, of 
course, just to do our utmost to keep them in their actual condition, as settled by 
ti ubtees, and perhaps politic with a view to the alternative of bringing their domi- 
nions under our direct rule, and to other considerations of kce[)itig up the respectable 
classes of natives as long as our institutions are at variance with that object, I am 
rather of opinion that, in all points of view, such an alternative is not the worst, if we 
icgard our own interest, those of our own subjects or those of foreign states, wlicther 
governors or governed. Act as we will wc cannot divest ourselves of thfe high station 
wc are placed in without the danger and almost rertaintv of a complete fall ; nor, were 
we philanthropic enough to view such an event with indifiei'cnce, if conducive to the 
real good of India, can we anticipate any such consequence. On the other hand, 
the ebbs and Hows of our policy, .sometimes interfering for the people, sometimes 
withdrawing our protecting arm, are a positive evil both to the native princes and 
to their subjects, and injurious to oui^ reputation for consistency and good faith, 
encouraging to our enemies, and mortifying to or even w.arse, disgusting to our 
friends. I am of opinion^ then, that we ought not to recede from any, step we 
have gained, but to improve every occasion Tegitvnately presented, to compensate 
the inhabitants of India for the unavoidable evils of foreign domination, by secur- 
ing to them the benefit at least of more enlightened, just, and humane principles of 
government. ^ ^ 


Placed 
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Placed in the midst of nations foreign to us, and inimical not only to us, hut to 
>^very other people, by the extraordinary and exclusive nature of their religion, 
manners, customs, and habits, not to mention language, which hardly alludes to 
foreigners but in terms of contempt, and not taking into account those sources of 
hatred and jealousy common to all nations under a foreign yoke, and particularly 
to those native states who have fallen from a high estate to one of humiliating i|p- 
pendence,,it is expecting I may almost say impossibilities, to look to any means of 
maintaining our footing in India, hut by the cultivation and improvement of our 
intrinsic strength, to exclusion of all reliance on our foreign relations for anything but 
a gradual preparatjpn for the entire conquest of the Continent. 
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JoiiSf 12” die AprilUy 1832 . 


Sir Quarles* Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart, in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G. C. B., called in and examined. 

277. Will you state your opinion with regard to the effect of the subsidiary 12 Apnl i 8 :ti. 
treaties ? — 1 am aware that a very different opinion will be formed, connected with 
the policy and result of our subsidiary treaties, between persons who have judged 
them at a distance, and from records, however full, and those who have personally ‘ j" 

had an opportunity not only of being instrumental in their negotiation, but have 
.seen them in all their results; the latter is my. case. I consider, that from our 
condition in India, we have had in the Political Branch always an option ot di(K- 
culties, and that our subsidiary alliances have been formed either for the purpose of 
defending ourselves through them against our enemies, or subseiiuently for main- 
taining that general tranquillity which we pledged our.sclves to protect at their origi- 
nal formation. In the war in which we became engaged with Tippoo Sultan, we were 
obliged to form subsidiary alliances with the Nizam and the Peishwa, and without 
these alliances, we could not have protected our own dominions in the south of 
India from the invasion, of that prirtce,‘rauch less have subdued so irreconcileable 
an enemy to the British Government. After we had taken this first step, the fulfil- 
ment of our engagements with good faith towards the Nizam, led to the subsidiary 
alliance with him being maintained and extended, for the purpose of protecting him 
against a combination of the Mahrattas., That combination assuming a hostile 
aspect towards bur government, obliged the Governor-General of India, of the 
period I am speaking of, 1802, to adopt tlie best measures he could for enabling 
the Britfeh Government to resist the attacks with which it and its allies were threat- 
ened, from the policy and cond&ct of the Mahratta princes, Dowdut RoW Sindia, 

Ragojee Bhonselai and Jeswunt Row Ilolkar— rulers who continued to be influ- 
enced by the principles of predatory warfare, which are inherent in the constitution 
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ot Muliratta states. The Peishwa Bajerow, \yho had long been solicited to enter 
into a subsidiary alliance, in order to protect himself, as well' as us and our allies^ 
aguitist the chiefs ol bis own nation, was withheld by jealousy of the British power 
from contracting such an engagement, until an actual attack upon his capital forced 
him to fly to its territories for protection, and led to the treaty of Bassein. That 
treaty no doubt might have precipitated the hostilities that took place afterwards 
with the Mahratta chiefs in 1803 ; but I am quite confident, that wai;, could not 
have been ultimately avoided, and that the continual preparation which we bad 
Ixjcn tor several years obliged to make, in order to save us from attack, could have 
been ruinous to the flnances of government. 'J'he result of our subsitliary alliance 
with the Peishwa, gave our troops military positions, before th^war of 1803 coin- 
lucnced, within his territories, that insured a success which established for a period 
the peace of India ; and had our subsidiary system been then extended, we should 
have, I believe, avoided those subsequent horrors to the inhabitants of a greater 
part of India, and our subsequent expensive measures of defence, as well as the war 
ot 1817 3nd i8t8. 'J hese events, in my opinion, resulted from an attempt to 
adopt an impracticable system of neutral policy, which alloivcd th^great herds of 
h’l^cbooters to become formidublo, and to plunder and despoil some of the finest 
provinces of India, for a period of more than 10 years. About the same* period, or 
lathcT before the treaty with Bajerow, a subsidiary treaty had been entered into 
with the Guicowar State of Guzerat, in order through that alliance to protect the 
possessions and maintain the trancjuillity of that province. We had before 
made a treaty with the Nabob of Surat, and by the treaty of Bassein, some of the 
richest provinces of that country were ceded to the Government by the Peishwa, in 
payment for the troops which it furnished ; and by the result of the war of 1 803, 
the rich district of Brooch was ceded to the Company by Dowlut Row Sindia, to . 
form and maintain its alliance with the Guicowar, which was matured gradually, 
and without war or internal commotions of any consequence. The English 
(iovernment found itself compelled, before it could effect the dismissal of large 
bodies ot .subsidiary Arab troops, which had long had a predominating influence at 
the court ot Baroda, to gain to its support the numerous and influential creditors 
ot the state, who held the security of the Arab commanders for loans advanced to 
the prince, and to give to those creditors what are termed boundary or guarantee 
engagements for the adjustment of the claims upon the native state. This arrange- 
ment, which gave to the Government the great advantages of settling without w'ar the 
countries of Guzerat, has been since the fruitful source of that embarrassment which 
has attended the course of this subsidiary alliance, and of which I shall speak 
hereafter. 

\V ith respect to the state of Lucknow, subsidiary alliances, which cotnmenced 
nearly 70 years ago, have undergone great vicissitudes. The working' of these 
the Committee will no doubt receive from persons thaj; possess more minute 
information than I do upon the subject. After the death of Tippoq Sultan, 
the heir of the ancient Hindoo Rajah of Mysore was restored to that country, and 
a subsidiary alliance formed for his protccUon, it being of course indispensable to 
protect a pnnee whom we had taken from a prisbn and placed upon a throne. There 
was also a subsidiary alliance with the petigr state of Travancore. This is, I believe, 

’ a short 
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a short account of the principal subsidiary alliances into which we entered before 
rSo;}. Subsequently to that date, wc entered into a subsidiary alliance with the 
court of Nagpore, and in i8iH with that of Mulhur Row Holkar, both the latter 
states having been, from the events of the wars of 1803 and 1817-18, reduced to a 
condition in wliich they could nut have supported themselves witliout our protection. 
Wc could not have abandoned the Nagpore state without resigning it to the enemies 
of tlic Britllh, and 1 may say of all civilized governments, the Pindarics, as well as 
to the probable hostility of the Mahratta chiefs, Jeswunt Row Holkar ami Dowiut 
Row Sindia. ^ The young prince Mulhar Row Holkar, after the battle of Maliid- 
pore, was in fact, though not in form, placed by us upon the throne, and tiie 
u tiolc of his territories were in that condition, that it was quite impossible tiiey 
could have been consolidated into a substantive power in CViutral India by any 
«)lher means than through the arms as *well as the influence of tlie llritiji 
( lovcrnmcnt. 

Having thus sthted my opinion of the necessity by which we have been impelled 

contrai;! th^e, alliances, I shall say a few words upon their general residls. 
These have bc^ verys different in different situations, and have been very de|)endant 
upon the uliaracters of the princes, their ministers, and I may add, of the British 
representatives employed at their courts. Several of tliosc states had their coun- 
tries relieved by these alliances from great and increasing evils. The territories of 
Mulh-ar Row llolkar, for instance, was one scene of desolation, and h-ave recovereil 
to one of prosperity with a rapidity that is quite surprising. Mysore for a long 
period of years improved under our protection, in all branches of its government, 
as well as in its resources ; cultivation was increased, roads of an excellctit 
description made throughout tlie wliole country,- and whccl-earriagcs, which had 
*liardly ever been known, introduced to a very great extent, while tlic jteoplc ap- 
peared and were contented and happy. One of tlye most evil conse(|uenccs which 
lias attended our alliance in other parts was here in a great deerec avoided ; I mean 
the destruction of the chiefs and the aristocracy of the country, by our al)stuining 
I'rom any very minute interference, and by the prince maintaining, according to the 
.stipulations of the treaty, a body of 4,000 irregular horse, under the same chiefs 
and officers, or tlicir sons, vvho had distinguished thenjselves in the war of Hydcr 
.Ally and Tippoo against the British Government, and who have evinced for 30 
vears as much zeal, fidelity, and courage in contributing to the success of every sub- 
sequent war in which the^- have served inf association with our troops. 

'fo give the Committee an impression of the character of the commanders of this 
force, and of those men of whom it is composed, I can almost positively affirm, tliac 
during various wars, particularly the campaigns of 1S03-4, and of 1817-18, 
through the whole of which they were iiv the field, and marched to the distant 
countries of Malwa and Rajpootana, that there is no instance of the slightest miscon- 
duct on the part of. any bf their high and respectable officers, or any instance that 
Lknow, and I was with them on both of these campaigns, of the desertion of one man 
froni this excellent and most useful body of troops. The prosperity of Mysore in its 
internal adniiiustration, was no doubt in a great* degree to be attributed to the prince 
being a minor when the state was established, and to the personal character of Poor- 
Mcali, who was dewan or minister, an ofSfe he held with Tippoo Sultan, and to the 
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experienced and able men wlio having held office for a long period in that country 
were maintained in different high stations. Since the prince has come of age^ 

I regret to learn that liis habits of extravagance and his addiction to vicious 
courses have combined to give to his government a character of oppression and 
iipustice, and to raise a feeling of opposition in some part of his subjects, which 
has led to the direct interference of the British Government with his administration. 
1 am nut ac()uainted with the particulars of these transactions, and ca'h therefore 
only state my hope that they will not lead to the annihilation of this power, being 
fully satisfied that, upon the whole, the inhabitants of that country, an^^ particularly 
those of the higher classes, have enjoyed a happiness and consideration su()crior to 
what 1 think our system of rule, and its character as that of foreii^ners, could have 
enabled us to be.stow upon them. With respect to the Nizam, with which country 
I liave been aetjuainted for 40 years, il>>was, when our first subsidiary alliance was 
formed, in a very distracted state, and continually subject to internal revolts of 
dependant chiefs, and to a dread of annual visitations from the neighbouring 
Mahrnttas. It is difficult to calculate between the increasing .evils which such 
a condition must have brought upon this state, and those which havb undoubtedly 
l)een the con,sc(pience of our subsidiary alliance. There is no doubt that in this 
country our influence and support has paralysed the power of the prince, and 
given the sanction of our name, if not our authority, to the acts of oppressive 
ministers ; and that much of what we have done and left undone appears to have 
had the same ctfect of deteriorating the happine.ss of the people, and the respectability 
and condition of some of its principal nobles. Many causes have led to this re.sult, on 
wliich I shall not now expatiate ; one very prominent has been the occurrence of 
wars, which forced us on measures that, though they might have promoted the 
success of our military operations, have injured the internal prosperity of the' 
country. But nothing can be legs calculated to enable us to form a truejudgment 
upon such a subject than to <lwell upon the evils w'hich our system has created in 
a native state, without adverting to those from which it has been rescued, or looking 
prospectively to those in which it might be involved by our withdrawing from the 
connection, or substituting our own rule. The decision upon such points can never 
be made upon any general principles ; they are, from the character of our power 
ill India, and our not beluga national government, practical questions^ and must be 
decided in each case with reference to (^lersons and localities, of which it is im- 
possible to judge, except at the moment of their, occurrence. This observation 
refers to our other subsidiary alliances, as well as those of the Nizam. My own 
opinion is, tliat the native state is only to be preserved, when connected with us by 
intimate ties, by suiting our conduct to its actual condition, and by attention to 
a general principle w hich equally avqids that fretting, constant interference that 
degrades men as instruments 01 rule, and ultimately destroys the government, 
through the means of British agency, and that abstinence from interference which 
inevitably leaves such states to destroy themselves. But considering, as I do, from 
all my experience, that it is our policy to maiiftain as long as we possibly can all 
native states now existing, and through them and by other meaps to support and 
maintain native chiefs and an mristoci^y^throughout the empire of India, 1 do 
think that every means should be useato avert what 1 should consider as one of 

the 
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the greatest calamities, in a J)olitical point of view, that could arise to our empire, 
"'^he whole of India becoming subject to our direct rule. 

It is my opinion that no native state can exist if we exact a strict observance of 
the terms (in a literal sense) of the various alliances we make. It belotigs to good 
faith to interpret our treaties with eonsideration to the sense in which they arc 
understood by those with whom they were contracted, and with every indulgence 
to their laK habits in such points ; we can, 1 think, have no right, except under the 
nio.st positive and clear breach of treaty on their part, to go in any shape beyond 
the spirit of our engagements, except on occasions where the public pcarc of the 
couniiy unMer oy;- general protection is threatened in a degree that calls for a 
eiiange of rule as a matter of positive necessit}’, in order to preserve the trutupiiliity 
of our own territories and those of others. 1 mean, however, to exclude from lliis 
admission that right which has been often assumed witli respect to our view of the 
comparative benefit that the inhabitants*would enjoy under our rule, from tliat 
which they enjoy under tliat of flieir native princes. 1 am not, from my experience, 
pre[)ared to admit this result is a general position to be founded upon truth. I par- 
‘ticularly allut^ to the condition of those superior grades of society, without wliich 
I consider no community can long exist; and, in a political view, 1 ccitainly must 
appreliond much danger from the extinction of the higher classes. My reasons for 
this opinion are fully stated in my letter to the Secretary of the India Hoard (which 
is Ijtforc the Committee) of the idth March 1832. 1 have also stated in that letter 

that the native states, who still remain subject to our general influence and autho- 
rity, but who excrci.se their internal administration in an independent manner, 
absorb many elements of sedition and rebellion which, in my opinion, must come 
into action if their power was extinct, and more certainly, as I should expect that an 
' apparent state of peace might lead, from financial considerations, to the further de- 
crease of our military force, on the very general but very false supposition often 
made, that because tranquillity is established in a particular quarter, troops are not 
required ; when the fact is, that the tranquillity is referable to the eslablislimcnt and 
continuance of that force, and its removal produces the evil which it was calcidated 
to prevent. I have frequently heard it stated that it is consistent with the principles 
of good policy to increase the territories uniler our direct rule, and that U|)on the 
assumption that we can govern them better than their actual rulers. Some, indeed, 
assert that it*is a moral duty to do so. While 1 deny tlie first position, I cannot 
understand that to argue for our right,s t<icnlargc our Indian territories, on tlie latter 
grountl, is in any degree different from a doctrine which would justity uiiliinited 
usurpation and conquest, on the vague speculation of improving the condition 
of a native state, by a process that commenced in destroying its established 
institutions and government. 

» 278. In your opinion, was the substitutlou of our government for the misrule of 

the native princes, the £ause of greater prosperity to the agricultural and commer- 
cial part, of the population ? — I cannot answer tliis in every province of India, but 
I shall as far as my experience enables me. I do not think the change has 
benefited, or could benefit either the conrmercial, the monied, or the agricultural 
interests of mafty'of the native states, though it may of others. It has not 
happened to me ever to see countries better cultivated and $0 abounding in all pro- 
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(luce of the soil as well as commercial wealth, than the sonthem Mahratta 
districts, when 1 accompanied the present Duke of Wellington to that country ip-' 
the year i ; 1 [>articularly here allude to tliose large tracts near the borders of 
tlic Kishna. Pooiiah, tl)e capital of the Peishwa, was a very wealthy and thriving 
commercial town, and there was as much cultivation in the Deccan as it was pos- 
sible so arid and unlruitful a country could admit. Ilut there is no doubt that 
during the few last years of Bajerow’s reign, he fell under the influence cf low and 
wicket! couns(?llors, and the inhabitants of all classes suffered oppression and in- 
justice. This, however, was a temporary evil, and his conduct was in contrast to 
those of almost all his Hindu predecessors. ' * 

With respect to Malwo, I saw it in a state of ruin, caused by the occupancy for 
a period of moic than half a century of that fine country by the Mahratta armies, 
the Pindai lies, and, indeed, the assembled predatory hordes of almost all India ; 
yet, (wen at that period, as I have stated in my work on Central India, I was 
Ijerfoctly surprised at the diflerence that exists between a distant view of such 
countries and a nearer examination of their actual condition. I had ample means 
afl'ordcd to me, as the person appointed to occupy that territory ftjid to conduct 
its civil, military and political administration, to learn all that the records of 
government could teach, and to obtain from other sources full informatmn of this 
country ; and I certainly entered ufion my duties with the (Ximplete conviction that 
commerce would he unknown, and that credit could not exist in a province which 
had long pos.scssed, from its position, the transit trade between the rich provinces of 
Western India and the whole of the north-west provinces of Hindustan, as well as 
the mure eastern ones of Saugur and Bundelcund. 1 found to my surprise, that in 
correspondence with the first commercial and monied men of llajpootana, Bundcl- 
cund and Hindostan, as well as with those of Guzerat, dealings in money to a 
large amount liad continually taken place at Oujein and other cities, where soucars 
or bankers of cluu acler and credit were in a fiourishing state, and that gutxJs to 
a great amount had not only continually passed through the province, but that 
the insurance olTices which exist throughout all that part of India, and include the 
principal monied men, had never sto[)ped their operations though premium rose at 
a period of danger to a high amount. The native governments of Malwa, when 
traiKpiillity wa.s established through our arms, wanted nothing but that which the 
attachment of the natives of India to their native soil soon supplied them with, 
a return of the; inhabitants. And 1 do ipt jielicvc that in that country the intro- 
duction of our direct rule could have contributed more, nov indeed so much, to the 
prosp<;i ity of the commercial and agricultural interests, as the re-establishment of 
the efficient nihj of its former princes and chiefs, who, though protected from attack, 
are (juilc free in their internal administration from our interference. 

With respect to the southern Mahrtitta diStricts, of whose prosperity I have 
belore spoken, if I refer, as I must, to their condition before the few last years of 
Bajerow’s misiule, I do. not think that either their commercial or agricultural 
interests are likely to be improved under our„rule, except in that greatest of 
blessings, exemption from war, which- while under our protection they equally 
enjoy, and I must unhesitatingly ^state, that the provinces belonging to the family 
of Putwardeu and surnc other chiefs' on <Re banks of the Kishna, present a greater 
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agricultural and commercial prosperity than almost any 1 kijow in India. I refer 
’\this to the system of administration, which, though there may be at periods 
exactions, is on the whole mild an<l paternal ; to few changes ; to the comfilete 
knowledge and almost devotion of the Hindoos to all agricultural pursuits ; to their 
better understanding, or at least better practice, than us in mar.y parts of tlic 
administration, particularly in raising towns and villages to prosperity ; from Uic 
encouragement given to monied men, and to the introduction of capital ; and above 
all, to the jaghcerdars residing on their estates, and these provinces being ad- 
ministered by men of rank who live and die on the soil, and arc usually succeciled 
in office by^heir ^ns‘or near relatives. If these men exact money at times in an 
arbitrary manner, all their expenditure as well as all they receive is limited to their 
own provinces ; but above all causes which promote prosperity, is the invariable 
support given to the village and other native institutions, and to the employment, 
far beyond what our system admits, of all classes of the population. 

In (iuzerat, .which I never visited before 1830, I learnt from the records of 
Government, and much from the reports of those officers who had known it before, 
*and who accompanied me, that the districts of this favourctl province \\luch have 
been ced^d to us were to the full in as good an agriculturid and commercial state 
as they are at this moment when that cession was made ; but it is necessary to 
state that this province possesses so many advantages, and has been so completely 
exempt from wars and other calamities, that it has been subject to few of tliose 
violent changes which have visited other [)arts of India. 

With respect to the provinces now in possession of the Guicowar, I travelled 
through most of them; they are very much intermixed with our own, and I cannot 
say that I observed in those I travelied through,, any difference in their commercial 
or agricultural state. Indeed, there is one efficient check u’pon misrule ; the ryots, 
if oppressed, would migrate into our provinces, where many liave relatives residing 
and often possess lands. 

The capital of Earoda itself has become, from various causes, and in some 
degree no doubt from the protection which our guarantee arrangements afforded to 
the monied men who were the creditors of the prince, one of the richest cities in 
point of commercial and monied capital that 1 know of its extent in India, 'riie 
former capital of Guzerat, Ahmedabad, from its having been subject to a distant 
government, 'and latterly much oppressed by Trimbuckjoc, the prolligatc n’lii lister 
of Bajerow, was in a deteriorated ftate when we received it, but 1 am glad to 
say that it w now recovering very rapidly, and promises to he more prosperous, 
both in its commercial and agricultural population, than it was before. I'lio rich 
district of Barooch was in the highest state of agriculuiral and commercial 
prosperity when delivered over to ns by the agents of Dowlut Row Sindia. It has, 
• 1 regret to state, subsequently declined, dwing to indifferent management, which 
was corrected by my. predecessor, Mr. Klphinstonc, and by most positive ortlers 
from England. It is now reviving fast to tlic consequence it has long had as a 
commercial and agricultural provjncc. 

With the districts of Oude 1 am not saffioieutly acquainted to he able to give 
any opinion. The’ Ceded Districts from Hydrabad had been, before we obtained 
possession of them, a constant scene of petty warfare, owing to the distance from 
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- native government had neither means nor energy to reduce. The appointment of, 

I'j. April 1832. t|]a|; uiQ3t superior man, Sir Thomas Munro, to the management of these 

Maior-Geii provinces has given them every advantage ; but it is here to be remarked, that 
Si, Join Malcolm, the mcans hc suggested to restore tliem to prosperity could not be put in action 
o.c. B. till a Strong military force had reduced the various usurpers and plunderers with 
which the couptry was then infested. These provinces have, from the caufes stated, 
increased in commercial and agricultural prosperity since they came into our possession. 

With respect to the territories of Mysore which, consequent on the death of 
Tippoo Sultan, came into our possession, 1 can only state, that frjin my own obser- 
vations during two wars, those of 1792 and 1799, which 1 was with the armies 
that entered that country, that however tyrannical the government of Tippoo had 
been in other respects, neither he nor his ministers could be complained of, as far 
as the general face of the country enabled us to judge of its cultivation, and the 
state of its general internal commerce. I think it however likely^, without being 
aware of facts, that the Baramalial, Malabar, Coimbatore, and Salem, and Canara, 
and other countries we came into possession of on the fall of Seringapatam, are in 
a fully equal if not a superior condition, under our government, to wiiat they were 
under that of Tippoo : 1 refer here to their commercial and agricultural state. 

With respect to the territories of the Pcishwa, the provinces of the Dcccan have 
lost sources of wealth by the introduction of our power, which it is almost impos- 
sible for any good government on our part to restore. From the healthiness of 
this climate, and its favourable soil for the breed and food of horses, it always 
maintained and supplied a large proportion of the Mahratta army ; and it was, from 
that and other causes, a country in which there was great expenditure, into which 
many luxuries were imported. The Deccan was also the native place of almost all 
the principal soldiers and princes of the Mahratta arn)y ; and from the residence of 
a court at Poonah, and government of the provinces by the principal chiefs of the 
country, wealth was distributed among all the higher and many of the industrious 
classes, while the attachment of the Mahratta to the place of his birth, at what- 
ever distance he might be employed, or however long his absence, sent always 
a share of that booty he gained, or that wealth hc acquired, to promote the cultiva- 
tion, or to add to the beauty of his native town or village. Under these circumstances, 
the deteriorated stale of this country since it fell into our power is tu be ascribed 
to causes which we cannot control ; but every effort has been made to improve it, 
and the proportion of this country still left to native chiefs', and the peculiar indul- 
gences and privileges granted to tliese during the administration of Mr. Elphiustone, 
have tended in some degree to counteract the depressive effects of our rule ; and 
1 state this particularly, because I am of opinion,, that cherishing such persons and 
maintaining them in their present condition, find using them as instruments of 
improvement, is essential to the promotion of the agricultural and the commercial 
interests of that part of the territories. But I should here mention, that every effort 
has been made to introduce capital, and some new sources of industry have been 
created, and particularly the establishment of the cultivation of silk, which promises 
to be a source of future commercial wealth j ^t its introduction is yet too young to 
speak on this subject with any confidence.si!: 
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The Concans, which were also ceded from the Peishwo, and are the districts fo«ki<.;n. 

•vvhich intervene between the mountains called the Chalet, which form the table land 

of the.Deccon, and the sea, were in excellent condition when delivered to the English, ' “ 
particularly the southern Concan, which was a favoured province, from being the Ma’orT^tn 
birth-place of the reigning family of the Pcishwas, and many of the Brahmins sir JoiTlUakoim 
employed by him. Circumstances arose to obstruct in some degree the prosperity 
of these pnpvinccs ; but I am happy to state they are now fast improving, though 
1 do not think they are yet in a better state than they were when* wc received 
them. 

279. Are you o^ oflinion that the admission of natives into a larger share of 
government, and perhaps the extension of such distinctions as the privileged classes 
of the Deccan enjoy, would tend to satisfy the wants and wishes of aspiring natives? 

. — I am of opinion that no measures are so essential to the good government and 
preservation of our native empire as the advancement of the natives to a share in 
the administration: that has always been my opinion, and I have had a full oppor- 
tunity, during the few years I was Governor of Bombay, of proving in practice the 
truth of the opinions I long entertained upon this subject. I had always con- 
sidered, that to expect we could, through schools and colleges, do more than give the 
mere elements by which men would be enabled to fulfil, according to their acquire- 
ments, better or worse, the stations to which they might be named, was impossible ; 
and it was only by introducing them into situations of responsibility and trust, and 
giving them our confidence, that we could expect to elevate their minds in n degree 
tl>at would render them efficient aids to our government, and their becoming so is, 

1 consider, alike as essential in a financial and a political point of view. 1 was also 
satisfied that such encouragement w'as necessary to ensure the attachment of this 
■class of the natives. My predecessor at Bombay, Mr. Klphinstonc, entertained 
the same sentiments, and he had, both in the fiscal and judicial branches, given the 
natives employments, salaries, and powers, exceeding, I believe, what they then en- 
joyed in any other part of India. While 1 presided over the government of that 
settlement, these powers were so greatly extended, that at present every civil suit is 
tried in the first instance by a native ameen or judge, with appeal to an European 
session judge, and from him to the High Court of Sudder Adawlut. Some of those 
native judges, who are termed sudder ameens or principal judges of large cities, and 
the able native who is sudder ameen at Poonah, received, from pay and fees whicli 
were attached to his office, a sum, 1 believe, of not less than 800 rupees a month, 
which to a native is a very large amount. The other ameens or native judges of 
provinces received from 200 to 400, as far as I can recollect ; but 1 will give the 
Committee as correct information as I can obtain upon this subject, my doubt being 
at present whether the fees they formerly had have not been commuted, as recom- 
■aeoded, for fixed salaries. * 

In the fiscal branch, jnatives have also been employed witii increased powers and 
liberal salaries, varying from ,30 to 600 rupees per month. . Referring to those public 
native servants and otliers, 1 deem it necessary here to stale a regulation of particular 
importance. By the rules which 1 found established by my predecessor, no native 
in tiic public service, enjoying a salary of rupees per month or higher, can be 
dismissed from his office without the sapetion of'Governmeut. In the measures 

• I adopted 
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HjHK.uiN. I adopted to combine education with the promotion of the employment of natives, 
a regulation was made by vvliich all offices were divided into four classes ; the hr^' 

1 ^ Apiii 1832. an,j second class being of those above the salary 1 have mentioned, while the third, 

.MaTilicii. termed pupils, were below it, and also the fourth, who are called boys. The latter 

t John Iilnicolm, directed to be chosen from the best scholars of the principal provincial and 

c.c.ii. (\thcr schools ; tlicse can be dismissed within two years by the person at the head of 
the office into which they are introduced, while pupils can be dismissed Uy the head 
of the depart^ient to which they belonged; the two higher classes only, as before 
stated', by Government. It is tixed, that tliough they were not to rise by seniority in 
the office, that no person could be promoted to a superior grade ^ho had not passed 
the inferior ; and by those means the great advantage was gained of encouraging na> 
tives of rank and influence to make their sons efficient and acquainted with their duty 
before they had charge. This rule limited patronage, but gave great encouragement 
to education, and promoted the efficiendV of the service. 

The privileged classes of the Deccan were established by Mr, Elphinstone. on 
the representation, I believe, in the first instance, of some of the principal 
Mahratta chiefs, who assumed the implied obligation from the pi'Ocl^mation issued 
by Mr. Elphinstone, in 181S, to protect them and the nobles bt that country. This 
protection was desired against the processes of the adawlul courts aiul other 
English courts of justice, of whose forms as well as rules they stand, from the con- 
dition of the community and their habits, in peculiar dread. Mr. EIpbinstono, 
with a view to meet what be deemed the just expectations of these chiefs, and to 
reconcile them to the Jlritisb rule, formed the privileged classes ; the first of those 
classes included the highest chiefs, with whom we liud entered into engagements, 
who had considerable territories, and in tl)e internal administration of wliicli tliey 
were continued independent. They were wholly exempt from all processes of one 
provincial <'oiirts. The second class were jagbeerdars or chiefs, not so bigli as 
the former, but wlio possessed heritable lands, and had held high rank under former 
governments. 'I'licse were made exempt from ordinary processes, and [)ermitled to 
answer any suits against tliem, through a vakeel or agent. The third class are 
subject to jurisdiction, and obliged to attend in person, but are entitled to courtes}' 
in a variety of forms connected with summonses, and have also individual privileges 
to which they attach the highest value. A civil officer of rank was appointed what 
was deemed sirdar agent, and through him all matters connected with the privileged 
classes were conducted. This public officer attended to all processes, claims and 
petitions from or against these chiefs, which do not fall into the ordinary courts. 
'I'lic iluties of this agency are combined with those of the principal judge at 
Poonali, hut he has for this part of his juiisdiction tiic aid of a deputy or civil 
officer of experience, and holds a distinct court for all cases connected with the 
interests and rights of the first and second clas.'f'. To the third class several persono 
have been advanced. It includes some of the highest servants of Ciovernment, who 
have distinguished themselves in various ways ; merchants even who have rendered 
theiiiselvcs eminent by their public works, have been promoted into it ; and on a late 
occasion a hanker was raised by me, oil account of his having, in accordance with 
the desire of his deceased father, built a bridge. over a river nfiar'Poonah ; a gold 
medal with a bridge engraved upon it wa|) given at the same time. The ceremony 

' took 
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took place at a crowded durbar I held at Poonah for the purpose ; nothing could 
'exceed the gratification of the individual, and the effect produced on all [)rcsent. 
Another inhabitant of Poonah (a parsee) has since received a similar honour in 
reward of the zeal and liberality with which he employed his capital in aiding 
a very skilful Italian in the introduction of the cultivation of the mulberry plant 
and the manufacturing of silk. It is impossible to describe the value that the higher 
ranks of natives give to this separation from the other classes, winch has l>t’en 
made by the English Government, and its value is greatly incrcasea to our own 
public servants, in the estimation of the civil and military, from its associating them 
with men of fiie highest rank. A gallant old subadar-major (the name of this 
old and distinguislied native officer is Purscrain Sing), of fifty years standing, 
distinguished for his bravery, when he had conferred upon him his commission for 
the command of a hill-tort, received personally from me at the same time a horse 
and sword, in the name of the Government. He was also created a member of the 
third class of the privileged order. Tlic ceremony of his investiture took place at 
Poonah. 'I’he Commandcr-in-Chicf was present, and the troops drawn out, iii honour 
oY the native gfficcr ijnd several others receiving the rewards of long service and 
valour. The elevation of this old soldier to the jirivilcged class, appeared to gratify 
him more than any other mark of distinction ; “ I am now,” said he, “ on a footing 
with the jagheerdars and sirdars of the Deccan.” I mention this fact, as a proof of 
the groat value natives give to such distinctions. 



Martis, 17“ die Apritisy 1832. 

The Right Hon. Ciiaules Watkin Williams Wynn, in the Chair. 

Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G. C. B., a Member of the House, 

examined. 

280 . Howffar, in your bpinion, has tbe substitution of our government for tlic 17 -'i>rii 
misrule of the native princes incrcaserl t]ic happiness of the agricultural and conr- 
mcrcial classes ? — Generally speaking, the boon of protection and peace which onr 
government, from its strength, gives, must render it bcnelicial to a great projiortion 

of the agricultural classes, and so far increase their happiness ; but from this obser- 
vation roust be excluded the heads of those classes, such as desyes, deshmookhs, 

{Mtells and other principal hereditary district’ and village officers. 

281 . What do they at all correspond to in our country? — They were hereditary 
district and village officers. Under the native rulers, mimy of this description of 
men had consequence, and often fose to considerable wealth and power. Under 
us, even when they continue to exist, they have no prosfiect of rise, and arc 
reduced often to fcofnparative poverty by the subijivision of property which takes 
place under the Hindoo law, having to support their brothers or sons in idleness. 
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Foiu’iciN. For these, under native governments, they almost always obtain employment 

from individuals or government, and this enabled them to continue in management, 

>7 April 1831. jf not enjoyment, of the small portions of land that were the property of the younger 

M-rioi^Jon brunches, and relieved the superiors who held olTice from the necessity of contri- 
sii .ioim Maliolw, buting further to their support. These heads of tlie agriculturists have had in all 
. . V. II. our provinces where they remain their condition deteriorated, and must, from their 
feelings and cherished recollections of the situation of their forefathers^ have had 
their happiness decrea.sed by the introduction of our power. Much has been re- 
cently done, but more is required to raise this clas.s, particularly tlie patclls or heads 
of villages. I consider it a political object of importance to jittach* the superior 
classes, from the head of a principality to the head of a village, to our government, 
and to use them as our chief instruments I'or the adniinistration of our Easterti em- 
pire. Wc have destroyed or depressed those heads, and particularly those of the 
agricultural class, on tlie ground of thc'ir abusing their influence and power in op- 
pressing those below tliem. Had we maintained them, and esfabli.shed a strict 
control over their conduct while we treated them with indulgence and consideratiop, 
we might, I think, have reformed their habits and retained the incalpulahlc bcnefif.s 
of their influence over the various classes of society to which they bglong. But 
before our information or knowledge of the various classes of our subjects was com- 
plete (ho.'ic entrusted with authority, shocked no doubt at the oppressions exercised 
by the hereditary officers, which were exaggerated by petitions and by the re[)re- 
senlations of interested natives in the employ of European public officers, hurried to 
the work of demolition before they had maturely considered that of reconstruction. 
The coirsequcncc has been constant changes of system ; the frequent introduction of 
persons into office who are strangers to the province in which they arc employed, 
mid are often men of low birth, without local character, and having no recommend 
elation hut quickness at their business in the cutchery or native office of the collec- 
tor. These eonimand no respect from those placed under their authority. 'J'here 
are besides other underlings of the European collectors and magistrates, such as 
peons with badges, taken from the very dregs of society. These underlings, proud 
of their upstart |)ovver, and the badge of their European employer, arc too prone to 
insult the higher classes of the community, and their conduct tends to alienate the 
attachment of them to our rule. The underlings to whom I have alluded have little 
alarm at detection, for they arc too useful to tlie inferiof native officers to be much 
restrained by them, and the enlarged duties of the European superior makes it im- 
fiossiblc he can supervise the whole of the province entrusted to his management. 
'I'licse persons, it is also to be remarked, were generally men whom even detection 
and punishment could not place much low'er in the scale of society than they were 
before they were employed in the public service^ Much has been done of late to 
remedy this evil, which has in its oper^ion tended' greatly to decrease the happinens 
and content of the higher classes of the agricultural population of many of the pro- 
vinces of India subsequent to the introduction of our rule. The principles we have 
adopted have, in many cases besides these statc(|, operated very injuriously on their 
actual condition and in repressing tlicip future hopes ; and regard for the happiness 
or w'elfare of this class of our subjects, as w^ll as our political interests, alike demand 
that they should meet with more attcnti^i and consideration than they have been, 

and 
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and be used as they might be, as the most bencticial aids in the Hscal administra- 
• lion of tlieir native provinces. 

The mass of the cultivators enjoy tranquillity, and therefore are benefited by the 
change. They are very sensible to the blessings of (>eace, and they may be said to 
have had their happiness increased from that being more permanently settled by the 
introduction of our rule. Tliey are a submissive and quiet race, unless in cases wluyc 
their claittv to lands are at issue. Their attachment and allegiance to the British 
government is of a very passive character, and they never can be caflculated upon 
as aids on the occurrence of war or revolts ; on the contrary, the strongest feeling 
they have is«that ^f a Superstitious character, and would be more likely, if excited, 
to be against us than for us. The commercial classes of India have been decidedly 
benefited by the introduction of our rule ; more, however, from the tranquillity we 
have established than the protection we give, for, with very rare exceptions, this 
class of the community receive efficient protection even from the most despotic ol 
Asiatic princes, viho are restrained from oppressing them by a knowledge that they 
can inflict injury or injustice upon no individual of this class that docs not vibrate 
througliout tlic whole, and is consequently calculated to diminish one of the greatest 
sources of wedlth of fheir government. It is here to be observed, that the coni- 
nicreiul class arc a body of men from whom, although we may increase their 
happiness, vve cannot expect that a sense of gratitude will ever produce results that 
will give us any efficient aid on the occurrence of emergencie.s, as they arc men ol 
such pacific habits, that they almost invariably shrink from mixing themselves in 
any way, even through their influence, in case of any revolt, sedition, or wars. 
There is a considerable portion of this class, which I shall best describe by terming 
them the money dealers, whom 1 do not think, have had their happiness (which is 
.associated in tneir view particularly with tlieir' personal interest) advanceil by the 
iiitroduciion of our rule. These often rented large tracts of countries, and were in 
all cases associated with the ryots in the cultivation of the soil under native goyem- 
inents. I have explained the working of this system very fully in my Memoir of 
Central India. It was in many respects beneficiai to the prosperity of the country ; 
and they have been too generally condemned by us on grounds that 1 think arc not 
well founded. These money dealers we often 6nd on our records reprobated as 
usurers and extortioners, who live on the fruits of the industry of the cultivators, 
whom they are described as oppressing. Many public officers have taken an 
almost exclusive view of the evils of ^ this system, and have not given, in ray 
opinion, the consideration it merited lo the great benefit that was derived from in- 
troducing and keeping capital in the country, the good of which the cultivators as 
well as the government are always certain to reap in one way or another. I have 
elsewhere * fully stated the checks that prevented these money dealers oppressing 
the ryots, much less their adoption of any measures calculated to ruin them. I have 
shown that their profits, which might be great for one year, were by bad seasons 
reduced to little or nothing the next; but under all circnrostances, it became their 
interest t6 support the culuvators, for without these were contented and equal to 

• . . the 


• Fide Memoir of Central India, vol. *, Revenue Chaptw, p. 1, for a full account of the revenue 
system under native government. 
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ihe (lulic.s of their condition, it was quite impossible the monied men could con- 
tinue to derive any profit from the connection. 

A plan is now in progress for equalizing the currency in gold, silver, and 
copper over all India, which will no doubt have many good effects; but it 
will injure the interests, and with that decrease the happiness of a very 
nujiierous portion of the commercial class, I mean the shroff’s or money changers, 
whose profits, in a considerable degree, depend upon the vast variety qf different 
coins now in ^circulation throughout the whole Indian empire. While 1 state this 
fact in answer to this query, 1 by no means intend it should be inferred that the 
partial injury to the interest of the shroffs merits a moment’s consideration. The 
'implifying and equalizing the currency of India will be attended'*with equal benefit 
to Government and to the community at large. In reference to this and former 
(jucries, I must here make some general observations. Our great error in India 
ap|)cais to me to have l)een a desire to establish systems founded on general prin- 
ciples, in all branches of our administration, that were often in advance of many of 
the communities for whose benefit they were intended, hut by whom the}' were 
neither understood nor appreciated. In our precipitate attempts to improve the 
condition of the people, wc have often proceeded without sufficient ktiowledge, and 
been in many cases obliged to retrace our steps with great disadvantage to our own 
interests, as well as disturbance to the happiness and confidence of our native sub- 
jects. The vast difference in character and condition of tlic inhabitants of the 
various provinces of our dominions has too often been overlooked by those who 
were eager for the introduction of favourite plans; and I have been led, by what 
1 have seen, to apprehend as much danger from political as from religious zealots. 
If iho liiller at times create alarm to the natives from infringing their superstitious 
(d)servanccs and religion, the former unsettle their minds by the introduction of, 
principles and forms of administration foreign to their usage, and at variance with 
long established hal)its and prejudices. We should proceed with much caution, for 
the natives never appear to forget that we are strangers ; and 1 have observed, that 
tiiroughout the provinces of the interior every report, however improbable or nn- 
toumied, that gives a rumour of change, is listened to by all classes, even to the 
lovtcsl, with unaccountable nttenlion; they attend to and circulate idle and false 
pro[)hecics respecting future political events, that are of the most extravagant nature. 
'I’his 1 think shows a general impression regarding the* character of our govern- 
Uifiit, and u disposition to believe that it w'ill not be permanent. We are slow to 
credit this hict, and draw deductions of the ejtistence'of a fontrary feeling from the 
comparison we make of the suprriorityof our rule over that of the natives, for which 
it was substituted. The sentiments we entertain on this subject are re-echoed by 
the natives around us, and with whom public officers in general communicate; but 
much experience has satisfied me that this will fte found a very dangerous delusion,, 
if it ever makes us cease to place our chief reliance on our military power, or to 
flecreasf our eff’orts to mefit the attachment of our Indian subjects, by the strictest 
attention to their usages, prejudices, and religions ; and above all, if it encourages 
ns to innovation, or to a premature introduction of improx’ement in the forms and 
^ubstance of those parts of our administration which is likely to affect the happiness 
or interests of any part of the pop'ulatiou. ^ 


The 
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I’OI.CTICAI 

The higher classes of natives, including all those of the military tribes, who arc roREUiN 

very numerous, although they enjoy tranquillity and protection from our system, 

have not the value we suppose for these blessings, particularly when they see that »7 Apiil iS:w. 
our rule is incompatible with their advancement, and with the attainment of lliose 
objects to which they deem themselves born, and have been accustomed from habit Sir .hhn 
to look. In the actual condition of India, unless our administration is so cunsji. c.c. n. 
tuted as tc^give to these classes consideration and employment, as far as is consistent 
with the nature of our government as foreigners, 1 must anticipate freejuent 
revolts and seditious movements, and 110 person but one who has been ‘accus- 
tomed to s^e these in progress can form an idea of the rapiility with which 
they spread. Ev?ry one of such revolts may be considered, however trilling in 
its origin, as a crisis ; for unle.s.s immediately subdued, those impressions on 
which our rule so much depends, arc greatly impaired, and the local peac-e 
of the quarter in which they occur seriously endangered. Add to this, that 
while those who desire to throw oft’ the yoke of foreigners are bold, energetic, and 
enterprising, thu*sc whose happiness our rule incrca.ses, and who would, Ironi their 
being attached to peaceable habits, desire its continuance, arc unlikely, under any 
changes that i cun contemplate, to he imbued with that zeal and attachment to our 
governmeht that will enable them to he an cfiicient aid in repressing those who 
must continue disposed to subvert it. I state these results of my c.xpericnce in onr 
relying too implicitly upon sources of believed strength, that Mdll fail in tlie hour 
of trial. 

28a. What is your opinion as to the tyranny of the native princes when left to 
themselves, particularly with reference to the agricultural and commercial classes ? 

— The tyranny of the native princes over the classes stated in the question, depends 
, mucli upon the character and power of the pridees ; but iiv general I should stale, 
that even with the worst of those princes, (excluding, of course, adventurers and 
plunderers who have temporarily assumed that rank) there is not that o[)pression 
even of the agricultural classes which would appear from a general view' of tlie 
power of the one party to oppress, and the apparent inability of the other to resist. 

In all native governments there is, in the first place, a just estimate of the value of 
a good name. There is also the greatest regard for district and village institutitms, 
and any attempt to injure the ryots seriously is sure to he altcuded, if upon a large 
scale, with qpen opposition ; if on a lesser one, with a decrease of the revenue, 
through the discontent and often desertion to other states of the cultivators of tjie 
soil. The heads of vintages also, w^iefi a prince or his minister arc oppressive, 
enter into collusion with the collectors to defraud the revenue, and these again con- 
nect themselves with the principal oOicers at court, and sometimes with the minis- 
ters, who, gained by bribes, grant them their support, and a diminution of the actual 
revenue is often effected, which more than balances any unjust imposition that lias 
1 >een laid on the country. There is, in short, in many cases relief from tyranny, 
through the arts and frauds of (he village officers and cultivators, and of those who 
have the’immediate collection and receipt of the revenue, and this not unfrcquently 
operates as a check, when othefs are waiting, on the misrule of oppressive and 
unjust rulers. When the prince is of a just character, 1 know of no system that 
i ever read of or saw for the coUectioii of the public revenue, that is more calcu- 
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latcd to Im: beneficial to cultivators than that established under native adminis- 
tration in India, particularly that of Hindoo princes. And I could here mention 
many countries which, for a great number of years, enjoyed as much prosperity as 
could result from the best and most paternal rule. The opinions we form of the 
great oppression practised by native princes upon the inhabitants of the agricul- 
tural classes are, 1 know, from its having been on many occasions my duty to make 
specific inquiries into the facts, much exaggerated. We receive them^froui dis- 
contented persons of the country, and sometimes from those who are anxious fur 
change from their own personal advancement being concerned ; and we often judge 
them on principles little applicable to the condition of the government or commu- 
nity on whose interests and actions we are called upon to decide. I can only fur- 
ther slate, that if tlic effects of our own rule were to be considered by any other 
judges upon the same data tliut we so frequently condemn those of the natives, we 
should be considered as persons who kad practised great oppression. Without 
referring, as I could, to proofs of the truth of this assertion of an old date, I have 
within the last four years had frequent opportunities of seeing in countries in which 
every effort had been made to satisfy the inhabitants, and to establish our rule on 
the best and justest principles, loud and almost universal complaints^, in many dis- 
tricts and villages, against what they deemed oppression and injustice; and' in several 
cases the inhabitants of districts and villages have left their homes to seek the Go- 
vernor of Bombay in a body, abandoning tbeir wives and children, and their houses 
for several months, to obtain relief from what they deemed injustice. I mention this 
fact to show, that all governments arc liable to such imputations. In most of these 
cases I have noticed there was little real foundation for the clamorous complaints 
that were made ; and they proceeded chiefly from a desire of forcing government by 
such means to the lowering of the assessment, or to a change in the mode in which 
they were governed. Tlie body of the complainants, I found, were generally’ 
influenced on these occasions, as I believe they are in many similar ones under the 
native rulers, by u few interested and seditious individuals. In cases where military 
adventurers, like the late Jeswunt Row Holkar and the Piiidarries, retain power over 
large tracts of country for a very considerable number of years, although the culti- 
vators were not annihilated or wholly driven out of the country, they suffered great 
oppression: and in the Nizam’s country, circumstances have created, 1 believe, 
a great deal of misery to many of the agricultural inhabitants. With regard to the 
commercial classes, 1 have before answered this question ; they have much influ- 
ence under native governments, and have maisy checks upon tyrannical power, and 
have in many cases many more opportunities of enriching themselves than they 
have under our government. Their influence is greatly increased by a number of 
the [)rincipul men, and particularly the bankers, being of one sect, that of Jain, who 
are associated, however scattered throughout Irfdia, by the most intimate ties ; and 
tlic conserpicnee is, that they act, in all cases of tyranny and oppression, with a 
union that gives them, as a body, great strength. The Bovahs are also a nume- 
rous and united commercial class in several parts of India. 1 must, <buwcver, 
referring to these classes, observe, that tlieir being free from the effects of tyranny 
and oppression depends u(>on their keeping themselves clear ,.of all government 
employment; for from the moment they jbehome servants, or are employed by. the 

^tate. 
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State, they are much at its mercy; and in the diflioultics and embarrassments they KouKUiN. 

. brin^ on themselves, or the oppressions they suffer from that cause, thc'y ilo not 

teccive the support they would from their brethren if they had limited themselves >7 Apiii 
to their commercial concerns. ^ 

283. Have you not expressed your opinion, that it is on the happiness of the sir JiMMuiX/m, 

people that the prosperity and continuance of our empire mainly depends ? — I make u. v. u. 

no doubt have expressed that opinion often ; and that is wlmt always has ren- 
dered me so anxious, that in the shape as well as substance of oiy government, 
we should adapt it as much as it is possible to their understandings, to their •usages, 
and to the ^elings and itnpressions under which they act, and l)y the gratification 
of which, on sucR points, I consider their happiness can alone be promoted, and 
their attachment secured. 

284. Is it your opinion, that from the complete change in our situation within 
the last 15 years, a re-construction of ourdocal rule is necessary ? — I am decidedly 
of that opinion. 

285. VVhat, in your opinion, would be the nature of that i>c-construction ?— 

.1 consider that the natives of India, provided a rule is calculated, upon the. principle 
I have stated; to promote their happiness, neither care nor understand much with 
respect t(f the shape we may give it, os far as it aifects the European parts of our 
establishment. With respect to the latter, I do conceive that the changes that 
have recently occurred require greater power to be vested in the persons entrusted 
with the general government of India, and that authority should be more conceii* 
trated than it now is in individuals who have the charge of the large divisions of 
that empire. I consider that the vast population of India, and the nature of our 
government, make it as inexpedient as it is unwise, both in a financial and political 

^ view, to continue to administer that country by that multiplicity of European jmblic 
officers hitherto employed ; and I consider the numerous local checks which we 
have desired to establish, w'hen our territories were more limited, to he imprac- 
ticable in our actual condition. We should atlbrd ample means of administering this 
vast country to those who are placed at the head of its separate branches, and who 
rule over ditferent parts of the empire. I'Yom the magnitude of our territories, we 
are compelled to invest them with* great power; but 1 must consider that such 
a system, though it confers authority and distinction on individuals that wilt rcuder 
them more e,qual to their, duties, in no degree removes them from the strict super- 
vision of their superiors ; while their minds are elevated by the great trust reposed 
in them, they will act under checks equally as efficient, if not more so, than those 
tliut now exist. 1 have, however, stated my sentiments upon this subject in my 
letter to Lord William Bentinck, which forms an enclosure of a letter to Mr. Vil- 
liers, the Secretary of the India Board, and is on the table of the Committee. 

I can only add, that I think the period fias arriyed when this .subject should he 
*taken into immediate consideration. 

286. Is it your opinion that no war has been undertaken which, in your judg- 
ment, might have been avoided ? — I have for a period of nearly 40 years been 
employed in the Political deparhnent of India, and with the exception of tlie war 
of Nepaul, and .with the Burmese, when 1 was not in India, I have had opportu- 
nities of forming a judgment on all the others that have occurred ; and though I 

, * believe 
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belie VO there were some which might have been evaded for one or two years, with 
incrciised danger to the English Government, yet I am decidedly of opinion that no 
war has been undertaken that could have been avoided. 

JS7. Is it your opinion the establishment of our supremacy has enabled us to 
make great military reductions? — We have within the last three years made as 
great reduction in onr military establishment as T consider consistent with policy or 
even with safety ; for though there is no power in India of sufficient stijjngth and 
means to engage in a general war with the British Government, the increased extent 
of the countries t«) which wc must afford protection requires us to keep up a large 
military establishment, otherwise we shall be exposed to revolts or usings in the 
quarters from which they are withdrawn, and these will have bekides other conse- 
quences, that of increasing our military expenditure in a degree far beyond any 
saving that could he efl’ected by further reduction in this branch. It is, however, 
necessary to add, that the great reduction which has been recently made could not 
have been effected had either the Mahomedan power of Tippoo, or that of the 
Mahrattas and the Pindarries continued in the condition which they were previous 
to the wars of lyqg, 1803-4, aod 1817-18. And I must furthoi- state, that the 
defensive system we long pursued compelled us to military prcjJhrations, which were 
attended with all the expenses of war, without giving us or our allies that security 
which has been the result of success. 

288. Then is it your opinion that the government in India, in obedience to 
maxims from home, wasted millions upon a mistaken system of defence?---! con- 
sider that w bile upon particular occasions expenses may have been increased by 
attention to these maxims, that upon the whole they have bad a beneficial efi'ect, 
not only us being consistent with our interest, which it has never been to increase 
our territory to too great an extent,’ but as it became of consequence in every point , 
of view that our progress to power should be gradual, and also that the natives of 
India should be satisfied that nothing short of necessity would make us depart i'rom 
those rules of policy which we had professed since the first day of our occupying 
territory in Ititliu. 

28y. Do you conceive that they can understand any rule.s or principles of policy 
which can put any boundary to conquest? — I do not mean by what I have said to 
say that the natives give us credit for motives to which they are such strangers, as 
having tlie power to increase our territories and not doing it ; but I, believe tliat 
ih^ir princes saw that we were limited by attention to treaties, and by never acting 
as otlier couquci ors had done, except upon IhC'gnnind of aggression ; and that they 
often refrained from a line of policy they might otherwise have adopted, had they 
believed we sought every opportunity of aggrandisement through extension of ter- 
ritory. In this view, the maxims by which we were governed have had a salutary 
influence upon their minds. Independoot of wfiat I have stated, it is my opinion 
tljat those often-repeated maxims by the authorities in England against the exten- 
sion of her poweV, have, though they could not arrest a progress wiiich was caused 
by circumstauces over which neither the authorities at home nor the local govern- 
ment had any control, in many cases, iiad a gbod eflect in rendering our ad- 
vance slower limn it otherwise might have ^een. ' It lias given time for gaining 
that knowledge of the inhabitants'of Indiaaof all classes, as well as of the country, 

which 
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which has rendered us fitter to govern the territories that have become sul)jrct to 
our power. There cannot be a stronger proof of this benefit tlian the acknow- 
legcd difference between those systems of administration over countries which liave i 
lately fallen under our rule, and of those for which we proc<!edetl to legislate in the 
earlier jieriods of our rule. 

2()0. How far has the increase of po|)nlation corresponded in those parts of Injia 
which are finder our immediate control, and those parts whieli are not under our 
immediate control ? — 1 cannot correctly answer that question. The iacrease of tlie 
population of India has always depended, as in other countries, upon the siil)ply of 
food, and th« comparhtive tranquillity which it has enjoyed ; and I should con- 
sider that of late years it must have increased in an almost erpial ratio in the states 
of the native rulers who have enjoyed peace and those under our immediate rule. 

291. What is your opinion of the situation of the country of Kattywar and 
(hitch? — The province of Kattywar, wlfich lies between that of (Juzerat and 
Cutch, stretching along the sea-coast from the Gulf of Cambay to the (uilf of 
Cutch, and bounded to the west by the Desert, has been from ’time immemorial 
subject to a great number of Hindoo princes and chiefs. These have always paid 
tribute, or^gi^en service to the native sovereigns, who were considered as tlicir 
lords paramount. Our first intimate knowledge of this country was caused, many 
years ago, by its being the source for supplying our cavalry with a very superior 
breed of horses, which are produced upon its sandy plains. succeeded, l>y tlie 
treaty of Ijasscin, to the power of the Peishwas over a part of Kattywar, and all 
the rights of the Guicowar prince have been recently made over to us for the pur- 
pose of liquiilating his debts. We have by these means become tlic lords parii- 
monntoflhe country, which imposes upon us a duty very ditlicult of execution. 

, A full account of this country will be found in Mr. Klphinstone’s minutes, and of 
mine of the •24tb of September 1830, and also in that of the 3otb of November 
1830, which comprises a summary of every branch of the administration, and is b< - 
fore the General Committee. I'he numerous chiefs of Kattywar have all separate 
authority over their own territories, and by their general engagements with us, their 
lands are forfeited if they do not protect the peace of their respective possession'.. 
'I'his many of them have not the |)ower to do, and much cmliarrassment has been 
created by our having hesitated in exercising that authority which tlie native rulers liad 
done, as lords paramount, mu punishing criminals whose condition In life, or family 
connections, made it dangerous for one of the petty chiefs to attempt to liriug such cri- 
minals to justice. By laVearrangemeiltsmade in 1830, the political commissioner of 
Guzerat has hud this country placed under his authority, and the political agent who 
resides in Kattywar is under his orders. The political commissioner is dirrctetl to visit 
tins country twice every year, and to hold a criminal court, in which he presides, 
■Jiaving in aid the jiolitical agent and three or four of the principal chiefs of 
Kattywar, as assessors, for the trial of those state criminals whom it is considered 
the chiefs have not the power of bringing to justice, TJie sentence iqion any one 
of these, bf death, cannot be carried into execution without the confirmation of the 
government of Bombav. This plan was .adopted as the only one which could 
enable a great proportion of the chiefs of Kattywar to fulfil their engagements and 
maintain their principalities in peace ; and 1 earnestly hope that we shall, by it ajtd 
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other arrangements with this hijjh and independent body of military chiefs, be able 
to avoid, lor a lonfj; la riod of years, their falling under the ordinary rule of the 
British Covernment, an event which 1 .should greatly deprecate. Their being under 
our direct rule would bring no benefit to the revenue, or at least none equal, after 
the expenses it would involve were paid, that could much exceed the tribute which 
is now punctually paid ; and our subjection of them to our courts of Justice, and our 
revenue collection, would not only be attended with internal troubles, huf make the 
most dangerovs impression upon the minds of all the military classes to which they 
belong; along the whole western frontier of India up to the proximity of Delhi, but 
cause an increased jealousy and dread of our power, that would be very, injurious to 
our local interest in Cutch, Sindc, and on the banks of the Indus, from which 
Kattywar is only separated by the Desert. We maintain a small body of troops 
within this country for the protection of its internal peace ; but they could not be 
better .situated as belonging to the force' necessary for the defence of our w-cstern 
frontier, us Kattywar is much healthier than any part of Guzerat. With regard 
to Cutch, which is only separated from Kattywar by a narrow artn of the sea, and 
by what is called the Runn, a sandy desert periodically overflerwed by the sea, 
it is governed by a prince who is the heat! of the Jarajah trtbe of Rajtmots, too 
celebrated for their crime of infanticide, which it has been an object, through nego- 
tiations and engagements with him, his chiefs, and those of his tribe in Kattywar, 
to eradicate. This small principality has been for many years exposed, from its 
position, to attacks from Sinde, and from plunderers called Khosas, who inhabit the 
eastern side of the Desert, by which it is bounded. From these alarms, and from the 
misrule of its princes, Cutch has been for many years a scene of crime and confu- 
.sion : it is, since we have formed a subsidiary alliance with it, in the enjoyment of 
comparative tranquillity. Our troops stationed within its limits have been lately , 
reduced, and the expense we are at to afford it protection exceeds, by a very trifling 
amount, the sum that is annually paid us by the government. I deem this country 
j'roin its position to be of much political importance, and that is greatly increased 
by the recent discovery of the Indus being navigable to steam vessels for at least 
1,000 miles. It is also valuable on account of its flourishing seaport, Mandivi ; 
and our alliance with it enabled us to check in a very considerable degree the 
smuggling of Malvva opium, which, while our former system of realizing that 
revenue continued, was carried 011 to a great extent. Mj' minute of, the 30th of 
Npvcinbcr, gives full information upon this ns upon all other points connected with 
the various branches of the administration of Bombay, during the three years that 
I presided over that presidency. 

‘292. What is your opinion as to the expediency of establishing an additional 
seat of government in Central India ? — I have, as particularly relates to Central 
India, given my opinion most fully upon the siibject in various documents, and in. 
my work upon that country, as part of a general system which I deem the present 
situation of India to demand ; 1 mean the establishment of provincial administration 
upon an enlarged scale. I must refer the Committee for my sentimeifts to the 
letter to Lord William Dentinck, wh^ch ,is upon their table. 1 certainly think that 
Central India, with RajpOotana, will form one of the most important subordinate 
governments. ‘ 0 

293. Is 
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293. Is it your opinion that, for the good government of India, an enlarged 
system of policy is necessaiy, and such as can embrace the whole cm|)ire ? — In 
answer to this and the former question, I must refer the Committee to my letter of 
the 26th of March 1 832, to the Secretary of the India Board, and to its enclo- 
sure to Lord William Bentinck, under date the 2d December 1 830. 
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294. What opinion have you formed from your experience and observation of 
the manner in which |he subsidiary system affects the well-being of the inhabitants 
of the countries where it is established ? — 1 think that it has proved generally 
injurious to the happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants of those countries. 

295. You have been in the Secretaries’ Olfice of Calcutta ? — Yes, in the judicial 
department. 

296. IJow long have you been in tlic political department? — I was employed in 
the political department only for a short period, wlieu I was assistant in an olKce 
instituted by Lord Wellesley, called the Governor-Gencrars Office, and in the 
Persian Secretary’s Office. 

• 297. You were secretary in the judicial department ?— I was Secretary to 
Government in the judicial department for about nine years, and for nearly three 
years of that period Chief Secretary to CJoverninent. 

298. AVhat judicial situation did you fill? — I Jicld for about three years the 
office of deputy register and translator in the court of Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizamut Adawlut, and I was then appointed register of those courts. 

299. That was the native court of appeal ? — Yes ; the chief court of civil and of 
criminal justice. I subsequently held the situation of Judge and Magistrate of the 
district of Bui*dw'an for abo*ut five years. 

300. That is west of Calcutta, h(\w much ? — Seventy or eighty miles west o’f 
Calcutta. I w'as afterwards employed in drawing up some new regulations, on 
the completion of which duty I was appointed Secretary in the judicial department, 
and ultimately a Member of the Supreme Council. 

301. How long were you a member of the Council? — I was called to the 
Council by Lord Hastings for about 10 monflis, during a casual vacancy in the year 
1S22, and was a Member of Council, under an appointment from the Court of 
Directors,, from November 1825 to November 1830. 

302. In what respect do you. think that the subsidiary system operates un- 
favourably on the condition of the inhabitarfts P^Thc subsidiary system operates to 
protect tljc country of our ally from foreign invasion, as well as from the danger 
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arising from internal disturbances, and so far ought not to be otherwise than bene- 
ficial ; but the prince or ruling power, in the confidence created by our support, 
feels it less necessary to administer justice, to protect and to promote the interest 
of liis subjects, than he would do if he wenre liable to the ordinary consequences of 
bad government ; that is, to prevent the people from deposing a bad prince and 
qhoosing a good One, the natural remedy for bad governments in all liastern states. 

I think also that the sense of dependence necessarily involved in Jhe plan of 
a subsidiary /illiance operates to weaken the interest of a prince in the administra- 
tion of his own government. Upon these grounds, and from the result of past 
experience, I think the system of subsidiary alliances is, on' the^wholc, injurious to 
the subjects of the allied states. 

303. Do you consider that the subjects of a prince, before we interfered at all, 

were liappicr than under this system ? — They were doubtless frequently sulyect to 
bad government, but they had the potver then in their own hands oi redressing 
themselves ; they would not bear long-continued exactions, or oppressions of 
a nature generally and deeply injurious ; they would ultimately rise against and put 
down such a government. ' 

304. I’hey were happier, because they had certain violfent meftns of redress 
within their owti powers, but not from being well governed? — Ido not think it 
a necessary, though certainly a probable consequence of such a comiection, that 
they would be worse governed under a subsidiary system than before such a system 
was in force. 

30.'). Only that they had greater means of redress P—They had more power of 
redressing themselves than they have now. 

306. i'hc fear of the exercise of that power you consider is a check on bad 
government ? — Yes, certainly ; I think good government amongst native states in 
India is almost always dependent on the i)ersonal character of the prince or 
minister or l)oth. There arc no laws, no institutions powerful enough to control 
the will of the individual ruler. A strong-minded, well-disposed prince has great 
consideration with his subjects, and has the means of making them happy, and of 
governing them well. 

307. You consider the natives in these ceded territories of which we had com- 

plete possession some time were more prosperous than in a dependant or subsidiary 
state ? - -Generally speaking, I do certainly ; but there are instances of native chiefs 
or states, though our feudatories or dependants, making their subjects more happy 
then we do. * * * . 

308. Which would you specify ? — I am speaking rather from what I have read» 
than from my own personal knowledge. lam not aware that at the present 
moment the subjects of any native state in India are so effectually protected, or so 
mildly governed as the inhabitants of our 6wn provinces ; the Mysore country 
prospered under the administration of Poorneah, and ,Mr. Elphinstone bears 
testimony to the good government of the Jageerdars of the Putwurdun family. 

309. When you say, in all those states it depends on the personal character of 
the ruler, do you think tlierc is a, greater security for prosperity and happiness 
under us, guarded by our institutions?— Undoubtedly; I think under our insdtu- 
tions, the natives are protected from violence, both in property and person ; their 

rights 
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rights and prejudices are regarded ; there is an efficient police, and a fair adminis- 
. tration of Justice, under laws and regulations which are published and cnihudied 
in a code. 

310. There is a greater security of permanence? — Undoubtedly there is. The 

natives of Oude, adjoining our own frontiers, have long been subject to great mis- 
rule and oppression, and are generally supposed to be anxious to come under our 
government. * 

311. TH^t is so? — I have no doubt of it, so far as regards the mercantile and 

agricultural classes. * 

3ii!. Thejr think thti condition of our subjects is better than those who are left 
under the nominal vule of the vizier or king of OiideP—So I am led to believe. 

313. In fact, the subsidiary force acts as much for good as it docs for evil ; and 
if on the one hand it protects princes from rebellion among their subjects, it seems 
to be good lor the people also ? — It is gopd for the people as preventing foreign 
invasion ; but the subsidiary force is sometimes used to enforce the payment of 
revenue, or to put down rebellion, and in those cases it operates always against the 
p.eoplc. 

314. We cQuld interfere more on behalf of the people than we could do were 
there no subsidiary force? — Under some of our subsidiary treaties the Eritish 
Government is authorized or bound to interfere to check or prevent gross misgo- 
vernment. 

315. Docs not that amount to that interference which it is forbid residents to 
exercise? — In some of our alliances the right of interference forms one of the spe- 
cific stipulations. Such is the case with Mysore, Travancore, Sattarali, Nagpoor, 
the Guicowar, and Oude. 

31 f>. Has the interference of the resident' ever been clTectually exercised to 
Vescuc the people from the oppression of the princes ? — It has. It may he suffi- 
cient to refer to the instance of Ilydrabad, where European officers were employed 
in different parts of the country vested with the powers to correct or prevent the 
injustice and oppression which the natives suffered from the exactions of aumils 
and farmers sanctioned by the minister of the Nizam. 

317. In what way is communication carried on between Government and resi- 
dents ? — The secretary in the Political department corresponds with the residents, 
and the residents soiijetim^ correspond directly with the Governor-General. I'licrc 
are regular means of Goinmunication by post throughout India. 

318. There are frequently points ocfur which can hardly be settled in India, bu’t 
which require to be referred home, are there not? — In matters of iiu[)ortance, 
which may admit of the delay, a reference is made to England ; hut in cases of 
emergency, where delay would be injurious, the government exercises its discretiou- 
and acts without previous reference to tlie t^omc authorities. 

* 319. The native governments in India are pure despotisms, arc they not ? — They 
are so : but as rcgai;ds ^be agricultural classes, that despotism is softened or modi- 
fied by the municipal institutions of the villages, where sdeh institutions are still in 
existence. • 

320. What is, the punchayet? — Any ndmbbr of arbitrators, generally five, and 
selected by the parties. It bears the character of a court of arbitration. It is 
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also a kind of tribunal for settling questions of caste, and professional disputes ; but 
it is seldom resorted to in common civil controversies in Bengal. 

,321. You do not conceive timt a prince deprived of all political importance hbs 
tlic same strong and constant inducement to watch over the safety of his subjects as 
one who possesses that importance? — 1 do not. 

3a 2, Or to enforce laws for their protection ? — No, certainly not. 

323. Have there been any gross instances of our interference agaii^t subjects ? 

— I recollcc^ some instances in which our troops wore employed to enforce the 
authority of the king of Oude over subjects who had been driven to resistance by 
oppression and injustice. ' « 

324. Is it at the option of the resident to order our subsicfiary force to assist 
princes, or is he bound by treaty to do so at the request of princes? — He would not 
do it without the request of the prince. 

325. Is it imperative ? — He would ia doubtful cases consult his government, and ‘ 
sus|>rnd the order until their authority was received. 

32C. It is not imperative then? — No; it has for sufficient reasons been often 
refused. • 

327. The only case understood by the treaties is cither pi'otcction against some 
foreign enemy, or against domestic revolt ? — Generally speaking, such is the case ; 
hut we are authorized by some of the treaties to interpose by advice, and in other 
instances even to assume the management of the country. 

328. That is not in the majority of the cases, is it ? — No, our subsidiary alliances 
do not all warrant our intcrlerence in the internal administration of the protected 
states. 

329. At present, in most of the states there is so little chance of foreign invasion 
and foreign aggression, that the subsidiary force is merely nominal, is it not ? — Aj 
present w'e h.ave paramount authority all over India, and have the power to prevent 
aggression on the part of one jtate towards another. All our treaties stipulate 
that disputes between any two states shall be referred for adjustment to the 
British (iovernment, and that they shall enter into no negotiation without our 
knowledge. 

330. Arc the courts of justice in those places with which we are connected by 
subsidiary treaties exclusively administered by native punchayeta? — They have no 
regular system of justice. Disputes are sometimes settled by. the chief of a village 
or of a district, by a farmer or other person in authority ; sometimes by punchayets 
or arbitration, and very frequently by a bloody affrtiy. Where there are courts of 
justice, the natives prefer going to them ; where none exist, they must either fight 
or resort to arbitration. 

331. Is not one practical consequence of subsidiary alliances universally 

acknowledged, namely, that tt\e multiplicity of business it entails on us prevents 
our consideitition of, and attention to matters of more importance ? — The duties 
devolving upon us in our capacity of the dominant power' in India are doubtless 
difficult, and occupy much of the time and attention of government ; Hrut on the 
other huiui, if wc were not in that^ situation, wv: should have a great deal more 
trouble in maintaining our interests,* in guarding against hostile combinations, and 
in repelling aggression. ' ^ ' 

332. And 
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332. And it is the most economical system, you think?— Calculatiiifj, as I think 
we have a right to do, on the long continuance of peace and tranquillity in India, 
r think onr present system more economical. 

333. Has the Nabob of Bengal any power?— No, he is a mere pensioner. 

334. He has no territory wliatever? — No, none at all. 

33.5. Do you know since what time he has ceased to have territory ?— The 
internal admitiistration was altogether withdrawn from the Nabob and trunsferrefd 
to the English about the year 1772. The grant of the Dewanny was obtained in 

1765- 

336. Wcjiave residents at the Rajpoot states ?— There were residents or political 

agents at Oudipofc, Jeypore, and Cotah. The political affairs of Joudpnor and 
some other Rajpoot states were superintended by the commissioner at Ajmerc. 
At present the latter officer has charge of our interests, with the state of Oudipore 
also. • 

337. What is the name of the prince to whom he is more nearly accredited ; 
what is the head bf the Rajpoot states r — The highest in point of rank is the state 
of Oudipore. . 

338. Are those ccwntrics better governed than those in which we have direct 
interferenefe ? — They are scarcely recovered from the devastations of the Pindarries 
and other predatory bands. 

339. You have hardly had an opportunity of observing their internal condition ? 
—I have not ; but it is notorious that they are in a much better situation than 
before. The internal government, I imagine, is very lax, but they are no longer 
exposed to the ravages of plunderers. 

340. The general tenor of the instructions from home, both from Govermnent 
and the Company, has always been strongly against conquest ? — It certainly has. 

341. Then it would seem the Government of India has always been active in 
spite of their instructions ? — Most of the wars intp which the British Government 
has entered have been forced upon us ; our interference has often been reluctantly 
exercised. We cannot recede, and it is probable that, ultimately, the whole of 
India will come under our own dominion. 

342. You are entirely of opinion that the result of what has been done is for our 
own advantage and the happiness of the natives ? — I think that the bulk of the 
inhabitants of those states ^hich have fallen under our own direct government have 
derived bencut from our aggrandizement. 1 cannot .say the same with regard to 
some of those states which are* under our control partially. 

343. Then these advantages have been achieved in spite of instructions from 
home — The instructions from home have always discouraged the extension of ter- 
ritory, and have deprecated war as leading to that consequence ; but after having 
gone to war we have been compelled to extend oyr dominion, both as indemnity 
for the past, and as security for the future. 

344. It has, then, led to a much better state of thinp, to a much more easily 
defended country, which is more likely to lead to the happiness of the natives, and 
there is le.ss expense, because there is less recurrence of war? — Generally speaking, 
such has been the result ; but the expense of mcretised military and civil establish' 
roents has exceeded in several instances the advantages acquired by our conquests. 
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345. Do you think it has increased out of ttie proportion to the increase of 
territory ? — Out of proportion to the increase of revcjjue. 

34(). As they improve, will they not meet the expense ? — ^The revenues will 
probably increase very considerably. Some of our acquisitions are very productive ; 
others (for instance, the cessions from Ava,) are much the reverse. It will be long 
before the latter will yield a revenue at all commensurate with the expense 
incurred in conquering and maintaining them. 

347. You ^consider the superiority of the countries governed by Ae English 
admitustration directly, to be much more clear and certain over the administration 
of the subsidiary states than over the administration of native powers^ independent 
powers, without giving any absolute opinion on the latter part \3f the subject? — 
Yes ; I think that those states with whose government we interfere occasionally, 
and which are supported by our military power, arc rarely so well governed as our 
t)wn territories, or as those which arc more completely independent of us. 

34S. So that the intermediate state is the worse ? — Such is my opinion. 

349. Taking all the circumstances into account, perhaps the s'upcriority of the 
English government over a good native government (that is, the appearance qf 
vigour and spirit) is nut by any meiins so certain as the superiority over the others? 
— The bulk of the people, the agricultural and commercial classes, the bankers, 
manufacturers and arti/ans, are all better off under our direct government ; but the 
aristocracy of the country, the military classes, those who liad formerly the means 
of uggrandixing themselves by oifices of trust and emolument, have sudered in 
proportion ; their prospects are very much deteriorated, and their occupation 
is gone. 

350. The people are better, and those who prey on the people are worse off ? — 
Generally speaking, such is the case. 

351. Do you imagine that it requires fewer troops to keep our own immediate* 
subjects in order, than the subjects of princes with whom we have subsidiary 
treaties — The greatest part of our force is stationed either in the territories of 
our allies beyond our frontiers, or in positions close to our frontiers. In the pro- 
vinces of Rengal and Debar, containing a population of at least 30,000,000, there 
are not more than 12,000 or 13,000 troops of all arms, of which one half is 
stationed in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta. 

3,52. Tlicro is no disposition to revolt? — In our old established territories under 
the presidency of Bengal, I have never seen any disposition to revolt. 

353. \'ou think it would be attended with^lcss expense to maintain the govern- 
ment if we had it under us immediately, rather than under the present system ?-<- 
That is a question which I am scarcely prepared to answer ; but I think that if we 
bad complete possession of all India, exercising all the powers of civil government, 
and collecting the revenue for. pur owp purji^ses, the expense would be less in 
proportion to the revenue than it is at present ; but there is an obvious benefit in 
the continuance of some independent or partially independent states to which 
turbulent and bad spirits may resort, and find some employment. Such individuals 
might prove mischievous if all India were under our exclusive government. 

354. There are back settlements in which there would be ^tiU room for them 
perhaps? — Not if we were in possession jf the whole interior of India. 


355 - We 
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355 - We have to coiilrol these bad spirits only under another name? — The iokku.n 

individuals to whom I allude would lind no employment under us ; there have been 
a* vast number of soldiers of fortune in India, many of whom cannot even now 21 Fiinumy 
find employment. If we had the whole of India under our dominion, and our 
military system continued as at present, those soldiers of fortune would lind no ' 
employment whatever. 

U® you consider that there is a constant indefinite danger existing from our 
own army ? — Constituted as our native army is, it cannot be otherwise than that 
there should ^be some indefinite danger ; but I do not see any present baitsc for 
apprehension ; when it does arrive, it will probably have been caused by our own 
mismanagement. * 

357. You do not see any particular danger ?— -Partial mutinies may arise from 
very trifling causes, and revolt and disaffection may be expected if ever the state of 
the finances should render us unable to pay the troops with regularity, or an ill- 
judged economy should enforce a reduction of their allowances. 

358. Do you think the subsidiary system as good as any that coold be substituted 
fior it ? — I do iiot»scc how it is possible now to change it. We cannot retrace our 
steps without*weakcntng our own power, and exposing our dominion to serious 
hazard. 

359* the plan of governing the country by a dewan, what do you think of it ? 

—I think that is the very worst of all, if by a de»van is meant a minister supported 
by our influence, and exercising authority properly belonging to the prince. 

360. You do not agree with Sir Thomas MunroP— -I am not aware that he has 
given an opinion upon the case 1 have supposed ; the question is a different one if 
it refers to the administration of a dewan during the minority of a prince. The 
,success of Poorncah in Mysore is an instance of the latter ; the atrocious iiiis- 
government of Chundoo Lol at Hydrabad, of the former. 

361. Do the natives enlist willingly ? — We find more difficulty in getting sepoys 
than we used to do from our own territories ; our Bengal army is chiefly recruited 
from the territories of the king of Oude ; our own subjects have lost their military 
character, they now follow commercial and agricultural pursuits in preference. 

362. That speaks in favour of their prosperity ? — No doubt; it is a proof that 
they are protected in the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry. 

363. HavQ you heard of the scheme of the Supreme Government being dis- 
charged from local concerns ? — I have. . 

304. What do you think of'it?— I’haVe recorded my sentiments on the subject 
in a minute, dated the 9th of November 1 830, to which I beg leave to refer. 

1 think it impossible for the Supreme Government to exercise an effectual control 
over the other presidencies, while it has to conduct the administration in detail of 
extensive territories containing 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 of inhabitants. 

365. At what town would you place the central government ?— Somewhere in 
the W'^estern Provinces probably ; but it should not be fix,ed to one spot. 

366. la there a direct overland communication kept up bctw'een Bengal and 
Bombay ? — ^There is daily coroihunicatioq by post. 

367. In what time do they come ? — It depends on the season ; in the rainy 
season it is as long as throe weeks, but o|^inarily f6, 1 7, or 1 8 days. 
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The Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh, in the Chair. 


Major CLOSE called in and examined. * 

368. How long were you in India? — Rather more than 23 years. 

3fi(). What diplomatic stations did you fill? — 1 had been assijptant to the 
residents at Nagpoor and at Poonah ; afterwards 1 was resident with Scindia at 
Gwalior. 

370. Who were you assistant with at Poonah? — I was assistant with Mr. 

Elphinstone. ‘ 

371. At Nagpoor whom did you assist?— Mr. Elphinstone first, and Mr. Jenkins 
afterwards. 

372. For what time in all ? — About twelve years. • 

373. You were afterwards resident with Scindia?— Yes, fiJr about*eight years. 

374. What is the relation in which Scindia stood to the Company r — He was 
independent. 

375. Has he no treaty with the Company ?— Yes, there are several treaties, but 
they are not such as to abrogate his independence, or to place him in acknowledged 
submission to the British Government. 

376. Arc they in the nature of what we commonly call offensive and defensive 
treaties ? — No, not even that. 

377. Do they imply any guarantee of his dominions ? — No. 

378. I.S there nothing peculiar in them ?— Nothing peculiar in their general' 
character beyond tliat of reducing bis resources and curtailing bis influence. 

37(). Do they not even amount to treaties of defence and alliance? — No, 
certainly not; unless, indeed, the last treaty which we made with him for a 
temporary and special purpose might be considered so; but we have no 
permanent one. His political relations, however, have been effectually confined, 
and his power of injuring his neighbours equally restrained in consequence of 
tlie claim to our protection which all the other states have- established by their 
treaties with us. 

380. Do they contain any provision restricting liim ftom employing European 

officers, foreign ofticers, or anything of that sort?— They are no more than treaties 
of peace, very little more than that ; at one time there was a treaty of the nature 
alluded to, but it was dissolved soon after its conclusion, and never came into prac- 
tical operation. ♦ » ' , 

38 1 . There is none now ? — No ; there was none when I jeft India in 1 824. 

38-2. Now, under those circumstances, and separating the two parts of your ex- 
perience, when you were assistant to the residents at Poonah and Nagpoor, what 
opinion did you form from your observation of the way in , which the connection 
betvieen the Company and its dependent allies affected the good government and 
good condition of the inhabitanfs of the c^ntries respectively ?— At the time when 

' I was 
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I was' at Nappoor we had no such treaty as vte have formed since ; so tliat wc liad 
no openin}? given us to interfere at all with the administration of the country. Witli 
regard to Poonah, where we had such a treaty, my opinion was, tliat the general 
effect was good, and was favourable to the prosperity of the inhabitants. 

383. What do you think of the well-being of the inhabitants, the subjects of tlie 
Peishwa, as compared with tlieir condition before we interfered at all in Mahratta 
affairs, on^he one hand, and the condition of those who are the direct subjects of 
the Company on the other ? — Why, inasmuch as those who are our direct subjects 
live under a .more systematic and just government, I should certainly conclude that 
their conditiwn was infinitely superior to that of the Mahrattas. 

3’84. Do you tffiuk, from your observation, that the subjects of the Company were 
in a better condition than those who were the then subjects of the Peishwa? — I 
should think so. 

38.5. Do the observations, therefore, which you made, apply to a comparison of 
their condition after we began to interfere in the Poishwa’s internal government, 
or with what it was before our interference ?-v— Not having liceii'in that country 
before our connection with the Peishwa’s government, I can only speak from 
general co.njecture od that subject ; but 1 should fancy that the condition of 
our subjects was better, on a comparison with the Peishwa’s, at either of those 
periods. 

386. Was the treaty hy which there was a certain right of interference the 
treaty of tiassein? — It was. 

387. Did that take place in 1803? — No, it was at the end of 1802, and just 
befijre the Mahratta' war of 1803. 'fhat war arose partly perhaps from the discon- 
tent of the subordinate chieftains, at the low condition to which the head of the state 
,\vas reduced by it, but principally from the mortification they felt at the diminution 
of their own influence which resulted from it. 

388. What was the comparative state of the people in the province of Ilerar, 
under the Rajah, and those who were the subjects of the Peishwa before our 
frequent and familiar interference ? — I had never known anything of the Poonah 
territories before our treaty of defensive alliance witii the Peishwa in i8u2. 

389. When you were at Nagpoor there was no treaty authorizing our inter- 
ference? — No, not at Nagpoor. 

390. What was then the condition of the security of person and property, and the 

administration of justice in the Rajah of Herar’s government? — Indeed, I should s^y 
there was very little of either. * , • * 

391. Did lie collect his revenue by military means?— It was not always necessary 
to employ military force, but occasionally it would be so. 

392. In the Mahratta territory, was it generally necessary to employ military 
incans to collect the revenue? — I should* not suppose that it was so on all 


occasions. ■ , * 

393. Was a great part of the revenue of the Mabrattas.derived from a tribute paid 
by the neighbouring states ?— A considerable part. 

394. Was tliat collected by foite? — That wjas generally collected by force before 
•our engagements with th.e Mahratta states, which put a stop to their violent 
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395. Who paid chout to the Mai/rattas so late as the period immediately 
tblloM iiig the war against Mysore ? — Little or no tribute of that description was 
collected by the Mahratta states south of the Nerbudda, but to the north of it 
there was. 

396. Do you remember any of tbc states that paid chout to the northern Mahrat- 
tas t — All the Rajpoot stiites, without exception, I believe. 

397. Rut confining yourself to the Poonah Mahrattas at present ?—t There cer- 
tainly was none paid to them after i b02 ; nor do I suppose there had been for some 
time before. 

398. Did all the Rajpoot states pay chout to the Mahratta* chiefs r— "Yes, to those 
situated north of the Nerbudda, of which Scindia and llolkar were the principal; but 
that system of plunder an<l exaction has ceased with the extension of our influence 
and llie formation of our engagements with nearly all the states lying north of the 
Nerl)udda. 

399. Have you anything to state further with regard to the subsidiary system ? — 
I can only say generally, with rcs|)cct to the subsidiary system, that it was calculated 
to promote our own interests, and also, under good management, to increase the 
prosperity of the country at large. It has given the theans of maintaining, 
w'ithout a constant drain upon our ordinary resources, a well equipt force, ready at 
all times for any emergency ; and it has enabled us to preserve, in a great degree, 
the peace of the country, which before its introduction was constantly exposed to 
the ravages of undisciplined and contending armies. Tlie effect has also been to 
put it in our power to control, or in a considerable degree to moderate, the defects 
of at least some of the native governments, much to the advantage, as I should 
conceive, of their subjects. 

400. Can Major (Jlosc specify any state in which that system had been under 
good government, so as to promote beneficial oftects ? — As far as iny observation 
has gone, I have formed the opinion that the system bad not answered so well 
under some of the Mahomedan governments as in the Hindoo states ; but I think 
that in the Hindoo states it bus generally been productive of advantage. 

401. Is there any direct cause which would account for its being more beneficial 
in the Hindoo states than in the Mahomedan states? — I do not exactly know to 
what it is to be traced ; but if true, it may pcrli(i|>s be ascribed to this, that the 
Hindoo governments may harmonize l)cttcr with the feclingk of the inhabitants, 
the great mass of whom are themselves Hindoos ; and that the Mahomedan govern* 
ihcnt may not be so acceptable to the people 'at largt^ 

402. Would that have anything to do with the subsidiary system ? — No, I should 
apprehend not; unless it be that the Mahomedan governments might therefore 
stand more in need of our assistance to su[)port their authority. 

403. Do you think, or not,.that the success of the English administration iu 
Hindoo countries was likely to be greater than in those under Mahomedan govern- 
ment, partly because the ^ahomedans were a set of conquerors like ourselves, and 
therefore disliked our presence ?— I sho«ild not say that it Was from any aversion 
borne by the Mahomedan govemroants.to us thk those effects to which I allude 
bad proceeded ; it has not been from tliat cause, since although the cordiality of our 
intercourse with them has occasionally me^Uh slight intWruptions,- they had, up to 
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the period of my leaving India, eight years Ago, proved more faithful to their alliuncc 
with us than some of the Hindoo governments. 

-404. Were not a great number of Muhoniedans driven out of military service 
at Mj'sore? — Very many. 

405. The peace which has been established in India has injured their interest 
very materially there, has it not? — Yes, very much ; but the same cfl'ects must in 
some degree have been felt by the Hindoo soldiery also. 

406. But as to Hindoo officers or chiefs, docs that remark a[)ply^?— Not to the 
same extend certainly. I should wish to explain a previous allusion to our treaties 
of peace wiUi Scindia,* by observing that those treaties were the conscfiucncc, either 
of open hostility, or of a state of things nearly approaching to war ; that in the former 
case our purpose had been to effect such a reduction of Scindia’s fK)wcr as should 
disable him from prosecuting future wars against us ; and in the latter, to give such 
a direction to his employment of the resoutces still left to him, as might ccjuirihute 
to the general and permanent peace of the country. 

, The Ijon. EDVVARD CJARDNEll called in and examined. 

407. WKaE you Aigagcd in diplomatic service in India? — Yes, I was. 

408. For how long a period? — I resided in India altogether about 27 years, of 
which time I was employed in the Bolitical department from 1808 to the period of 
my leaving India. 1 was altachotl first to the Delhi residency, in the situation of 
assistant to the resident ; and I remained there until the Ncjiaul war, which occurred 
in 1814, when 1 was called to that (piurter, and have been employed within that 
country until I left India in 1 829. 

409. How long were you at i)elhi? — About six years iu the Delhi territory, hut 
,vcry little at Delhi itself. 

410. In Nepaul how long? — I was about 12 years altogether in Nepanl. 

411. Now the principal iluty which you had to perform at Delhi w'as administra- 
tive, was it not, with respect to the district? — I was in a subordinate situation, and 
was employed during nearly the whole time I was there in charge of the district of 
Hurriuna, a territory that tell into the British government in consequence of the chief 
to whom it was assigned not being able to maintain his own authority in it, and he 
gave it up to the Government for a certain stipend. 

4] 2. Then were you employed for six years iu Delhi in the duties of local ad- 
ministration, and 12 years at Nepaul iu diplomatic negotiations? — Just so; I was 
political resident at Khatmandoo, at the court of the .Rajah of Nepaul. 

413. What is the nature of our political relation with the Rajah of Nepaul ? — It 

is founded uppn a treaty of amity conseijuent on the war w'hich we were engaged 
in with that state, and which ended iu its being compelled to admit a treaty with the 
British Government of that nature. • t 

414. There is no subsidiary force ? — None whatever ; we were under no obliga- 
tions for its support or defence, neither was anything required from it in the shape 
of subsidiary or of military aid. 

415. From your Igng residence in that .territory, you will be able to inform the 
Committee what* you think of the condition of the inhabitants, especially the lower 
classes of that] territory, compared with those of 'the Company’s territories which 
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KouEioN. you have seen?— I think their condition generally would bear a very favourable 
coinj)arison with those of the Company's territory ; the people I consider, on the 
^7 Ftibriiary is.Ti. whole, to have bccn well governed, and in as good and happy a condition as those 

'I'lio Hon other states with wliich I have been acquainted. 

Edimrii Oardnrr 4 *^- Have you Seen the whole of the Company’s Bengal presidency? — I have 
had very little experience in Bengal ; 1 resided chiefly in the Upper Provinces and 
within the Delhi territory ; I have passed through the country, certainly, but 1 have 
not sufficient knowledge to speak to its actual condition. 

41 71 Had you any opportunity of seeing the Nabob of Oude’s territory ? — Simply 
as a traveller through it. ‘ •> 

41 8. What do you think of its state r —It was, when I passed, considered to l)e in 
a disturbed state as regarded the police, but it appeared to be very highly cultivated ; 
it was no doubt in rather an unsettled state at the time. 

419. Who are the inhabitants of Ncp’aul ? — Tlie Goorkahs are the ruling race. 

420. Have the Goorkahs always remained Hindoos? — They are entirely and 
strictly Hindoos,' and no part of the inhabitants profess the Mahomedan religion. 

1 su[)posc there are not a dozen Mahomedans in tl)c whole country. 

421. Do you apprehend any danger to our possessions firom their yicinity ? — 
Not in the position in w'hich they have been placed in consequence of the late war 
between the British Governnjent and the Goorkah nation ; before that event, they 
certainly held a very threatening and commanding position along the whole extent 
of our northern frontier. 

422. What was their native state? — They came from a place called Goorkah, 
whence they derive their appellation. 

423. Where is that? — It is a small mountain territory situated to the northwest 
of the valley of Nepairl, whence the Goorkahs issued, and successively conquering, 
all the {)etty states into w'hich the whole of that region was formerly divided, united 
them under one rule, and established the government in their own tribe and family. 

424. Had the con(]uercd people the same institutions and manners with the 
conquerors? — Not exactly; the inhabitants; for example, of the valley of Ncpaul 
are called Newars, and although Hindoos, they are Boodhists in religion, while 
their conqticrors, the Goorkahs, are of the Braniinical faith. 

42.'',. \Vhat time did the Goorkah’s conquest begin? — I think the conquest of 
Ncpaul Proper, as it may be called, was effected in about 1767-8, between 60 and 
70 years ago. 

426. You think the condition of the peopl6 in the' Nepaul country, in the whole 

province of the Goorkah dominions, might be advantageously compared with the 
.subjects of the Company? — I have not visited the whole of their dominion.s, 
but considering the nature of their government, which is a military one in its 
character and arbitrary in its 'form, I tiiink the inhabitants generally are under 
a lenient government; and that the condition of the people would bear a very 
favourable comparison wjth the subjects of the Company, or those of any other 
state in India. , ' 

427. Have they one supreme heatl, er is it a 'federative state? — The authority 
is vested in the Rajah alone, but its exer^sff is much modified* by the influence of 
the baradars, or chiefs of the state, who, claim a voice in their national councils ; 

they 
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they are summoned by the Rajah, or by tliusc acting in his name, on all important 
occasions, where they deliver and express their sentiments very freely, and the 
diajority of their opinions generally decide questions of peace or war, or other 
matters of moment; the authority is usually in the Rajah's hands, no doubt, but 
modified in this way. 

428. is the Rajah’s authority hereditary 1 — It is. 

429. these chiefs hereditary in general ? — In general they are ; they are the 
heads of the families whose ancestors bore a share in the conquests effected by 
Prithee Narain, their chief ; they generally hll, like ourselves in Indiaf, all thg prin* 
cipal ofBces«of state, and have tlie command of the iroofis, keeping the conquered 
(leople in inferioT situations under the government. These chiefs have always, 
therefore, been looked on as having a direct interest and voice in public affairs, and 
they thus modify the power of the Rajah. 

430. Are there many slaves in Nepaul ?r-Therc docs exist a species of domestic 
slavery, but not in the acceptation of the word in which it is understood in Europe. 

431. Have you any laliourers slaves? — If the family they belong to is an agricul- 
tural one they ore sometimes employed in the field, but not particularly .so ; they 
arc used foroll domestic purpose.^. They cut wood and fetch water, and arc em- 
(iloyed as servants. 

432. Can they be sold ? — I apprehend they may be. 

433. Without the soil ? — They are not attached to the soil at all. 

434. Did you ever know any instance of a sale? — I cannot say decitledly that 
1 have. 1 believe that it did take place ; but I had no means of knowing absolutely 
that it did. 

435. Do they form a large proportion of the inhabitants ? — By no means. 

, 436. May it be called an inconsiderable proportion ? — An inconsiderable pro- 

portion. Indeed, I believe they are chiefly foreigners from the side of 'I'hihct 
principally, and from among the Bhoteea [)eoplc., 

437. Arc any of them those who have been made prisoners? — No; they arc 
people, who, I believe, have been chiefly, sold when chiklrcn, in times of famine and 
scarcity. 

438. By what means have we secured our possessions against the danger whici) 
formerly existed from the Nepaul state? — Its power has been considerably reduced 
by the treaty. All* the mountain territory which had been acquired by us in the 
course of the w-ar to the west of the river Kulcc was ceded to the Britisli Govern- 
ment; to the eastward,, the Nepaul «goVcrnment agreed to abstain from any inter- 
ference with the petty state gf Sikim, which forms its boundary on that side, and 
to submit auy disputes that might arise between them to our arbitration. Conse- 
quently, the Nepaulese arc now confined on tltrcc sides by the British power and 

.territory or by the Sikim country, tlie possession, of which is guaranteed to the 
Rajah ; and on the north they are shut in by the Hemalaya, or great snowy range 
of mountains which extends along that portion of their frontier, and now forms 
part of tiie Chinese empire, so that they are completely inclosed, and have no 
power of acting in apy direction ^youd tli^eir ow’O territory. 

439. Is the source of the Ganges within the Goorkuh territory ? — It was, but 

is now within the province of Ktimaon. *. 

.* 440. These 
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loHKK.N 440* These arc now English provinces ?— Yes ; Kmnaon has been annexed 

to the Jh'ilish possc.ssions, and the petty states lying to the westward of Kumaon, 

j/ i vi.in uy 183:. about eight in number, were restored under Briti.sh protection to the chiefs froth 
■riurH()ii "'hom they had been taken by the Goorkahs in the progress of their conquest. 
lUhi.mKiTriinn. They ai'c insignificant in extent, and their revenues are very small ; and with tlie 
e.xception of a few places which were reserved as military stations for some hill 
edrps, that were raised as an employment for the military classes in tljp country, 
were restored to the chiefs in the same condition as they had originally possessed 
them, .withouf their paying tribute or furnishing military aid, which they are unable 
to do. • , 

441. Has the Mogul any independent temtory at all ? — None! 

44'2. Is Delhi his ? — No ; the country round Delhi was assigned for his support, 
but the rcv<.nucs are collected by our government, ami a stipend is paid to him out 
of it. »• 

443. Docs Nepaul appear to difler from any other Indian state, in its govern- 
ment and in the condition of its ppoplc ? — Yes, it difiers very essentially. The 
country has never been subdued by any of the foreign invaders t or conquerors of 
India. The people arc more simple, unmixed, and original sn their 4nanuers, less 
superstitious, and less bound by rules of caste and other Hindoo observances than 
the people of Bengal. 

444. Before the Goorkah conquest, was the country divided into small rajahs ? 
— Yes, in the valley of Nepaul alone, which is only about .'jo miles in circumfer- 
ence, there were no less than three princes whose capitals were within a few miles 
of each other ; they each had a share of the valley, which was considered the most 
valuable portion of their principalities.. One of the articles of the treaty engages 
that they shall not give .service to any European without the sanction of the British, 
Government. 

4/^.'). Is there any restriction op their rights as to making peace and war ? — ^The 
usual article in our tieatics with the native powers, by which they bind themselves 
not to enter into political negotiations witlt any other state, is not a part of the 
treaty with Nepaul. 

446. Was Sikim a Nepaul state ? — No, but tire Nepaulese were in progress of 
its conquest when the war broke out, and it was restored to the rajah, and the pos- 
•session guaranteed, to him with the view of forming ^ barrier in that direction 
against the further aggression of the Nepaulese, and to put an end to that career of 
conriuest to which they had so long been abcustomed, and^which, but for the war 
witli the British Government, would in all probability have carried them eventually 
to Cashmeer. 

447. In what manner are they armed ? — Their troops are arined,.clisciplined, and 
clothed on the model of the sepqys in the British service ; the words of command, 
arc given in English, and the gradations of ranks are copied from ours, or rather 
applied as they were used in the time of Mr. Hastings’ administration. They cast 
some cannon, and to each 'of tbeir battalions they have two guns attached; they 
were taught this by a Frenchman, who w;us in theil service forqierly. They manu- 
facture their own muskets, from excellent guns produced in their territory. Their 
artillery is not, liowevcr, of muclruse, frotu^he difficult nature of tbeir country. 

• 44S* 
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448. Is their force chiefly infantry or cavalry? — Entirely infantry; they have no 
cavalry ; there is not a roacl in the country on which cavalry could be moved. 

449. How do you travel ? — Generally on foot: women are carried in a kind of 
hammock. Horses, except in the valley, arc nearly useless. 

450. Did you walk to Khatmandoo ? — On my first going there I travelled in a 
kind of litter used for the purpose ; afterwards I frequently walked on journeys, px 
used a litter, or rode on small ponies which are brought from Thibet. 

451. Have the inhabitants of this place made greater progress in sficncc than in 
other places P — They know not much of science ; educationj as far as it gbes, is 
very genera 4 : itjs ubcoinmoii to see a person who cannot reail or write, or know 
something of accounts : every village has its instruction in some way, but it seldcin 
proceeds further than that ; and the higher branches of learning are quite unknown. 

452. - Have you had an opportunity of comparing the territory of Nepaul with 
other parts? — I have been entirely employfed at the court of the rajah of Ncpuul 
since the peace of i8i6. 

453. In the administration of justice, is there more security of persons and pro- 
perty than elscwficre r — Yes, I never knew it more so elsewhere. The Nepaulcso, 
like all mountaineers, arc particularly honest, and very little given to crime or vio- 
lence of any kind. 

454. Arc there tribunals there? — Yes; heinous crimes are very unfrequent; 
petty criminal cases are heard in the first instance by the magistrates of the towns, 
or local authorities in the country ; they punish to a certain extent. Graver crimes 
are broJiglit before the rajah, or those exercising his authority, and are decided once 
a year. There is, I think, a greater degree of security for person and property 
than I have ever observed in any other part of India. 

• 455* Have they public works? — Scarcely any. They have built a few bridge.^, 

and made a few roads in the vicinity of the capital, but it is contrary to their j)olicy 
to construct roads or throw open their country in -any way. 

456. Is it quite an agricultural country? — Yes; and it is well cultivated where 
circumstances admit of it, and the valley itself is cultivated by what in tliis country 
is culled spade cultivation, and is productive. 

4.57. Have they any commerce? — Not much; it has increased somewhat since 
our connection with them ; thfcy export some things not got from other parts of the 
world, such«s musk and borax. It is not found in their own country, but comes 
through it from Thibet. , , • 

458. Is there great* facility for 'merchants ?i — VVhy no, every thing must be 
carried on porters’ backs ; but merchants meet w’ith every protection. 

459. Have you much tea from China over land? — No. 

460. Do they bring it down to Benares?— I believe not, It comes down in 
•cakes occasionally, but we should not consider it aif good, or drinkable indeed. 

461. Did you ever hear of a tea plant being rai.«ed ? — I remember seeing one in 
Nepaul. The Nepaulesc are considered as tributary to China, and every five years 
they send a mission to Pekin through Thibet ; on one occasion of this kind they 
brought a tea plant with them, and in a Cashmerian’s garden close to Khatmandoo, 
it was still growtng*where I saw it, at a place betv|[cen tire residency and the town. 

462. Is it a good climate? — ^An excellent one, I think ; nut much unlike that .of 
Switzerland, I should suppose. 
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Mr. FRANCIS WILDER called in and examined. 

463. IIow long were you in India? — Exactly 22 years. 

464. In what department did you serve? — Chiefly in the political department. 

465. In the diplomatic department? — Yes. 

^466. Were you diplomatically employed ?, — For the first six years I was em- 
ployed at Delhi in a subordinate situation entirely in the local administration, and 
afterwards at Ajiii^cer for six years more ; during which time the states of Joiidpoor, 
Jcsselihere and Kishengurh were placed in communication with me; but I still 
continued under the Resident as an assistant. ‘ , « 

467. Just state where you were afterwards? — I was afterwards at Sangur for 
one year; and after that (in 1827) I succeeded to the residency at Nagpoor, where 
I remained until the end of 1829, when I came homo. 

4()8. Whom did you succeed? — I succeeded Mr. Jenkins. 

469. How long were you resident at Nagpoor? — About three years. 

470. In what condition, compared 4 o neighbouring countries, did it appear to you 

that our territory around Delhi was when yon were employed therd’r — At Delhi the 
territory was entirely under the llritish Government. *’ ' , 

471. In comparing that country with the neighbouring native dominions, what 
do you think of their comparative well-being? — I think the subjects of the Company 
in the Delhi territory were far better oft" than the stibjects of the neighbouring native 
princes. 

472. Who are the native princes whom you make the subjects of comparison 
chiefly? — ‘The Seik territories to the north, Ulwur, Biccaneer, and the other 
Rajpoot states to the westward. 

473. Do you know anything of the dominions of the King of Oude? — I do not, . 
I never was in that country. 

474. You have seen the country of Rajpootana ? — Yes, I have. 

475. In what state, in the country you have seen, is the security of persons and 
property and the administration of justice? — I do not think, in any of the Rajpoot 
territories I iiave visited, there is much security for persons or property, though the 
state of things has very much improved since we have formed an alliance with them. 

476. Had they any regular administration of justice? — No regular system. 

477. What is the nature of our federal connection with the llajpout chiefs?— 7 
Entirely protective; and in return for our protection they bind themselves to afford 
military aid on requisition, to subiAit to our 'arbitration of external' disputes, and 
not to form any new alliance with other powers. 

478. Anything with regard to foreign officers? — No. 

479. Would that be prevented? — Certainly, (^should suppose so. 

480. Is there any subsidiaryforce oft foot? — Not in the Rajpoot states, bub 
Joudpoor is bound to furnish 1,530 horse, when called upotv 

481. Do the residents interfere to prevent anything wrong taking' placer — They 

would do so ; but during’ the time 1 had charge of Joudpoor and Jesselrrtbre there 
was no occasion for any interference whatever. * « 

482. Do you think that was in consequ^oe of the improved administration ?-~ 

I think it was owing to the nature of our cqnnection with them. 

‘ 483. Do 
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483. Do you ascribe that improved administration to the effect of the presence 
of the English resident, and the fear of displeasing the English ? — Yes, I think 
it was. 

484. Do they show anxiety to maintain a connection with the Company r — The 
states with which I hare had any concern, I conceive, certainly do. 

485. So that you think there is no stipulation in any one of the treaties with 
them for tl^e resident’s interference ? — No, none whatever in their internal afi^irs. * 

486. So that with that very limited degree of influence, you think t[)e connection 
with England and the fear of the displeasure of the English Government have very 
sensibly imfitovcc^theu* administration P — 1 think it has. 


Vemrhy 2* die Marfiiy 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh, in the Chair. 


Major CARNAC called in and examined. 

487. You were the Resident at Baroda? — I was the Resident tliere for nine 
years, and an assistant to the Resident eight years previously. 

488. How long is it since you ceased to be Resident ? — I ceased to be Resident 
in 1819. 

489. What is the population of the Guicowar territories? — The population 
,of the dominions of the Guicowar I estimate to be from five to six millions in the 

province of Guzerat, the states tributary to it, and in the Surat Attaveesy, posses- 
sions in the neighbourhood of that city. 

490. W'hcn did we enter into any subsidiary engagement or treaty of alliance 
with the Guicowar? — Our first negotiation to establish an alliance with the 
Guicowar state was early in the year 1802, when the prince deputed a mission 
to Mr. Duncan, the governor of Bombay, to solicit the aid of the East-India 
Company to put down the rebellion of one of his own family (Mulhar Row), who 
was aiming at .supremacy in Guzerat. 

491. Was there any diplontatic intercourse between the two governments prior 
to that ? — A treaty of amity wtus entered ‘into with the first Futteh Sing Guicowar so 
far back as the year 1 780 ; but for the purpose of a more intimate connection, none 
except through the agency of the mission in 1802 to Bombay. 

492. Was there a Resident at that time or previously at Barodar — Not at any 
iime. The governor, early in 1 802, went to Cambay (the territory of a Maho- 
medan), in order to l)B’Ve an opportunity of a nearer communication with the 
Guicowar, on the subject of the alliance proposed ; he w^s accompanied by a small 
force, plsfted under the command of Major Alexander Walker. A negotiation 
ensued with the minister of the Guicowar .at Cambay, the result of which was the 
advance of the force for the suppression of the rebellion of Mulhar Row Guicowar, 
which, after several engagements with his forces, was accomplished. At this 
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period, namely, May 1 8o2, there was merely a written engagement with the 
Cinicowar minister, dated the 15th March of that year, to reimburse the expenses pf 
tlie expedition against Mulhar Row, and for the Guicowar state to subsidize a per* 
manent force from the Company. In June 1802, articles of agreement were 
drawn up, which were afterward.s consolidated into a definitive treaty. It was 
then engaged that we should liberate the (luicowar from the thraldom of his 
mercenary troops, composed of Arab scbuiidy, and to assist in discharging the 
debts which the Guicowar state had largely contracted. This laid the foundation 
of the extensive system of interference which prevailed at the coaBt at Baroda, 
different from that pursued with any of the other powers with VY^liich'wc are allied 
in India. In ronsequeuco of the wars which took place in l S03, 1804, and part of 
1 803, with the confederated Mahratta powers, Dowlut Row Seindiah, the Rajah 
of Ih'iiir, and .Icswunt Row Ilolkar, the definitive treaty was not executed until . 
Uk! latter year. It contracted that it contingent of three battalions of native 
infantry, a company of European artillery, and a company of lascars should 
be furnislied, the expense of which was provided for by the Guicowar state, by 
cessions enumerated in the schedule attached to the treaty, amoudting to 1 i,7o,oo'o 
rupees per annum. It was also stipulated that the subsitfized trobps should be 
stationed within the territories of the Guicowar state, and that one battalion should 
be employed in the province of Kattywar. 

4()3. Is that treaty existing up to this time ?— -It was in full force till 1817, when 
supplementary articles were added to the definitive treaty, whicli I will advert to 
presently. The expulsion of the Arab mercenaries from tlic service of the Gui- 
cowar, and tlicir ultimate ejection from Guzerat, involved the Company in the 
responsibility of engagements to bunkers who bad advanced monies to the state 
for the payment of arrears to troops and general debts. The Company also* 
advanced from its own resources a sum of 30 lacs of rupees, and guaranteed to 
the bankers or s(jucars a further -sum of not less than 70 or 80 more. It was at 
this time stipulated with the minister (the Rajah Anund How having long beenjin 
a state of mental imbecility), that a reformed scale of expenditure should be 
adopted, and that the resident with the minister should form a commission for the 
government of the affairs of the state. T'hese arrangements were made by 
Major, afterwards Lieutenant-colonel Walker, and came into full operation imme- 
diately after the period of his quitting India, and my^ succession to his office in 
1,810. 'I’here were other important arrangements also made in 1807 by that dis- 
tinguished officer, Colonel Walker, with thc*statcs tributary to the Guicowar and 
Peishwa, in the province of Kattywar, which are fully developed in the despatches 
of that time. Snortly after my succeeding to the residency, it was deemed proper 
by the Bombay and Supreme Governments to^ introduce into the commission of 
government the heir presumptive, Futtch Sing Guicowar, who was considered the 
president of the commission, and measures of internal administration or foreign 
intercourse were conducted in the durbar of bis highness Futteh Sing, in the name 
of the Rajah Anund Row, but with the cognizance and under the direction of the 
resident, in conjunction with the ipinister of the state. The reformed scale of 
expenditure was strictly followed till the vpar <817, when the Wlar with the Pin- 
darries and the Peishwa took place. In N^ovember 1817 the Guicowar government 

' was 
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was called upon to augment the subsidiary force by two regiments of native cavalry 
and one battalion of native infantry of the complement of 1,000 men. Ho was also 
required about that time to turnish u contingent of his own troops to act with the 
forces then employed in tlie province of Malwa, which necessarily caused a very 
heavy expense. The supplementary treaty was made on the 6th November 1817: 
it not only provided for the augmentation of the subsidiary force, and the cession of 
all the rights which the Guicowar had obtained from the perpetual farm of the 
Pcish wall’s territories, subject to Ahmedabad, but for his highness maintaining at 
all times a force of 3,000 horse, to be paid by himself and mustered by the resi- 
dent or his dgent, and to act nnder the command of the officer commanding the 
subsidiary force wherever employed. As far as concerns the debt guaranlecil by 
(’olonel Walker, I may say that it was entirely di.scharged, although when 
the honourable Mr. Elphinstone visited Baroda in 1820 and 1821, he found 
. the state encumbered with a heavy debt^ created chiefly by the Pindarry and 
Mahratta war of 1817, and other causes which will be found reported in the 
public despatches. Subsequently to my departure from India, 1 Jiave understood 
that Mr. Elphin^tone had directed the resident to withdraw from all interference 
with the intei;nal afl'airs of the Guicowar state, and placed in the Guicowar's hands 
the uncunfi’olled power of his dominions. Having arranged that the Rajah should 
pay within seven years the debt then existing, it was discovered on the expiratimi 
of that period,, that the debt was increased very considerably from the rapacity of 
the Rajah, who had diverted the resources of the country to his own coffers : he 
was reijuircd in 1828 by Sir John .Malcolm, who had succeeded Mr. Elphinstone 
in the government of Bombay, to adhere to the engagements he had contracted 
in 1820-21, and in conso(|uencc of his manifesting no inclination to do so, 
.Sir John Malcolm had deemed it proper to sequestrate, in March 1828, a portion 
•of his dominions for the licpiidation of the debts for which the Company were 
responsible. He also required him in 1830 to provide the funds for the payment 
of the contingent of horse stipulated for in the supplementary treaty, which 
having persisted in refusing, these troops have consequently been maintained by 
the East-India Company, and further territory sequestrated for their maintenance. 
These troops arc liow employed under the orders of the commissioner of Guzerat, 
Sir John Malcolm having abolished the residency at Baroda; the territories 
sequestrated have been placed under the management of one of the late ministers 
of the Guicowar, subject fo the supervision of the commissioner, whose residence 
I should state was fixed in the city <rf Ahmedabad. No alteration has taken 
place 'in this state of affairs up to tfie present time. The revenue of the ceded 
territories, on account of subsidy, amounted in the whole to about 27 lac.s, as 
realized by the native government, and the gross amount of the remaining 
•revenue of the Guicowar state was upqn an average something more than 
Vo lacs. 

4()4. What proportion should you conjecture that the two successive seques 
trati'ons of territories produced of the Rajah’s whole revenue ? — 1 have no means 
of knowing exactly tlie ainounb of revenue derived from these sequestrations, 
but I believe tl^e ^^evenue at the disposal* of Seeagee Row, the present rujah, 
divested of claims guaranteed by us for^personal stipends and pensions, doe.s not 
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much exceed 20 lacs. I should imaging that the value of the sequestered territory 
is rather more than that of the territory ceded in subsidy. 

495. You mentioned some territories of the Peishwa and the Guicowar, they 

were chiefly in Kattywar, were they not? — On the conquest of Ouzerat by the 
Mahrattas, the states of Kattywar (composed principally of Rajpoots) and the 
principality of Junagur (the only remnant of Mogul power at Guzerat) were in 
a'state of independence. On the decline of the Mogul empire, incurgions were 
made annually by the Mahratta forces, which levied what sums they could obtain 
from each of these chieftains, and in instances of resistance, which were very 
general, it was their practice to devastate the open country. On t^c Mahratta 
power being established in Guzerat, these states were willing tS compromise for 
a fixed tribute : the larger portion of this tribute was allotted to the Peishwa as 
the head of the Mahrattas, and the smaller to the Guicowar, then the local governor 
of the whole province. The Guicowaf tribute was afterwards fixed by C'olonel 
Walker, and amounted to something less than four lacs of rupees, and that of the 
Peishwa (subject to his Soubah of Ajimedabadl to more than six lacs. The tributt; 
to tlm Guicowar is included in what I before stated as the average amount c»f 
his revenues. • . 

496. And with respect to the tribute paid to the Peishwa, what has Tbecome ot 
that?— It became the right of the East>India Company, by virtue of the coiKpicsf 
of the Peishwa in 1817. 

497. What was the province of the Company’s territory which adjoined the 
Guicowar ’s country before 1802? — The possessions under the presidency of Bom- 
bay were extremely limited in the year 1 802 ; the only possession subjected to it 
was the town of Surat and the circumjacent country, obtained in l8o«) from 
the nawab of that place, and the island of Salsette. 

498. What opinion have you formed from your observation, of the condition 
of the people in the Guicowars.and the Company’s territories ? — As long as the 
British resident was associated with the Guicowar government, I consider its 
subjects to have been in quite as prosperous a condition as any of those belonging 
to the (Jompany : this will, I think, be corroborated by the reports of the governor, 
Mr. Elphinstone, on his first visit to the province of Guzerat. 

499. During the time of the commission of government for the whole of the 
Guicowar territories, the resident interfered as generally .in the^territory left 
under the nominal authority of the rajah as in the ceded or sequestered territory, 
did he not? — The resident had no concern with' the territory ceded; and the 
sequestered territory is, as I have already explained, under the charge of the late 
minister of the Guicowar, subject to the control of the political commissioner. 

500. Can you state what system of government was adopted on our acquiring 
the Deccan? — We adhered 04 nearly* as possilSlc to the system we found ; but in 
subsequent years, I have been informed that it has been deemed advisable to intro- 
duce the courts of adawlut, and the Company’s judicial regulations. 

501. What was the system of the native government? — The mamlutdars or 
farmers of districts were the chief IpcaJ authorities ; judicial and revenue powers 
were vested in them, subject to the control of the prince or bis .ministers, which 
was very irregularly exercised, and seldoufbut on urgent occasions. 


502. Has 
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502. Has the Deccan improved since it'came into the possession of the Com- 
pany ? — I do not believe that it has equalled the expectations which were enter- 
tained on our first possession of it ; the revenue derived from the country has 
fallen short of anticipation ; but much of this has arisen from the depression of 
agricultural produce. 


Jovis, 8 * die Martiit 1832 . 


Sir FiiANcrs Vincent in the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAM CHAPLIN called in and examined. 

503. Will you have the goodness to state how long you were in the Com- 
pany’s servicft?-j-I have been in the Company’s service 2C years. 

504. In w^hat parts of India were you ? — I was in several parts of India. I was 
<)riginally*employed for a short time in the Northern Circars ; 1 was then ap- 
pointed registrar under Colonel Munro, in the ceded districts, in which situation 
r remained about a year and a half. I was then promoted under him to a subor- 
dinate cullectorship, a situation vvliich I held fur about a twelvemonth ; and upon 
Colonel Munro’s departure for England, I succeeded to the charge of the particular 
ceded districts of the Cudapa division. About a twelvemonth afterwards, I was 
transferred to the other division of the ceded districts, in which .situation I re- 
mained till the year 1818, when I succeeded . Sir Thomas Munro in the charge 

* of the Southern Mahratta country ; there 1 remained for about a year and a half, 
as principal collector and political agent, when I succeeded Mr. Elphinstone as 
sole commissioner of the Deccan, on his api)ointuient to the government of Bombay ; 
and the administration of the Deccan I held for about six years, till I returned to 
I’.ngland- I returned to England about five years and a half ago. 

505. Will you have the goodness to state your observations upon the subsidiary 
system during your residency in the Deccan? — I myself was never employed as 
a political resident^ at any foreign court, and had never personally any opportunity 
of seeing the etfects of thts subsidiary system. 

50fi. You were chiefly collector, I think? — I was general suijerintendent in die 
Dccoan. * . 

507. You have never been much resident at the courts of any of the native 
princes ? — No, I have never resided at any of the courts of any of the native 
princes. , 

* 508. Was there any great improvement observable in the condition of the 
natives ? — After wc h\id charge? 

509. After you had charge of it?— Yes, there was \:on.siderab1c improvement ; 
there was a gradual extension of cultivation, and a great improvement of revenue. 

510. And tljc co'bdition of the natives* themselves, they had greater security of 
their persons and property ? — Their persons and property were more secure un- 

. • questionably 
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questionably under our rule than under the Peishwa, which had been a system of 
mismaiiafrcment for some years previous to our getting possession of the govem- 
niont. The Peishwas system of government for several years past had been 
a.s bad as pos.siblc ; the districts had been farmed out to managers, and again sub> 
rented by them to under-managers; nothing could exceed the misrule that had pre- 
vailed for several years; but that is not to be attributed to the subsidiary allowances, 
bat rather to the propensity to disorder which prevails in all the native ^tates. 

.511. That is to be attributed to the native princes? — Chiefly so; because 
the system of misrule had commenced before our subsidiary treaty had been 
formed with the Peishwa. ^ 

ff\ 2 . You had no opportunity personally of observing the eflfectfof the subsidiary 
system? — No, I had not. 

513. Were there courts of law established in the conquered territory? — There 
were no regular courts of law established for three or lour years after we took 
po.ssession of the country ; the judicial aflairs were conducted by the collectors and 
revenue officers under my superintendence. 

514. Since then regular courts of law have been introduced?— rYes, they have, 

51.'). Had you an opportunity of observing the condition (»f other neighbouring 

countries under the dominion of native princes, as compared with the territory in 
which you served? — 1 had an opportunity of observing the management of the 
countries of several of the native chiefs which were immediately under me, parti- 
cularly the Putwnrdun family. 

,5 lb. That I believe was a favourable instance of native government? — They 
were in a particularly prosperous condition, and very well conducted. 

517. Although you were not in the courts of any of our independent alliances, 

you must have heard a great deal of current opinion with respect to the subsidiary 
system, I should think ? — 1 have heard a great deal of opinion certainly. * 

5 18. What was the particular objection to it? — ^I’he objection was that they 
tended to impair the vigour of the native government, and destroy the independ- 
ence of the princes, and gradually to bring those native states under our sub- 
jection ; that was considered to be the cflcct of those native alliances. I am 
myself disposed to think that the evils that have been too exclusively ascribed to 
the alliances rather than the misrule, ought to havejaeen ascribed to the misrule. 

,519. Did it appear to you that the inhabitants of the country regretted their 
former .system of government? — The upper cla.sses,' I think, unquestionably 
regretted their former system of governmeht^ 

520. With regard to the great bulk, I should think it had little efiect oite way 

or the, other? — I conceive the lower orders were rather favourable to the change 
of government, as it gave them greater security, and made them less liable to 
exaction. ^ . * 

521. It was conducted with more regularity ? — Yes, it was. 

.'522. Do you apprehend that any eau.se of apprehension exists to the Company 
from the discontentment of the upper classes in these ceded districts ? — It has been 
the policy of our government, .since we^ have had*possession of the Deccan, to con- 
ciliate the upper classes and allow fhem almost the whole of ^e .privileges which 
they enjoyed under the former governnieat, and therefore they have no great 

reason 
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reason to be discontented ; but one may fairly conceive that they must feel that they 
are under foreign rule, and that they are excluded from all the higher offices of 
‘government, and therefore in a degraded condition, 

5 * 23 ' Your observation would apply principally to those territories that were 
under the dominion of the Hindoo princes ; it would not apply to provinces under 
the dominion of the Mahomedan? — It would apply to all, I think. 

524. Ho you think it would apply equally to the country under the dominion of 
the Mahomedan as of the Hindoo? — The Mahomedans are mojc assimilated 
to the native Hindoos than we were. They would also feel the subjcction’to the 
Mahomedati go^rnihent. 

525. All offices were open to the natives under the Mahomedan rule? -They 
were ; almost all offices were open to the native Mahomedan. 

526. - Does not the effiect of the partition of property lead gradually to the entire 
subversion of all hereditary aristocracy in India? — ’It has, unquestionably. 

527. Is not .that very much increased by there being no lines of employmr-nt 
open to them, by which they could accumulate property ?- -Unquestionably, I think 
that is very mudh the case. 

,52s. Do you apprehend that the force necessary for maintaining obedience in tlu; 
conquered districts is kept up at a less expeiise than the subsidiary force in a dis- 
tsict of equal extent ? — I have never had an opportunity of forming a comparison 
between the two. 

Do you know whether the expense is Ic.ss to the Company ?- I am not 
able to answer that question with any sort of accuracy. 
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MartiSi 27 " die MartU, 1832 . 


FI. Gally Knight, Esq., in the Chair. 


Mr. JOHN^ CllAWrURD called in and examined. 

531. What political stations did you fill in India? — I was first, from 18T1 27:Miiiri. 
to 1 8^7, in various political situatioAs in the island of Java, during the Rritish 
occupation of that colony ; I was Resident at the court of one of the native princes, ; 

called the Sultan of Java ; and I went afterwards on a mission to Siam, and Cochin 
.China, which was of a commercial description. Afterwards, I was Brilish Resi- 
dent of the new commercial settlement 01 Singapore ; I was in that situation for 
a period of about four.years. I was then a commissioner in the Burman country, 
and latterly envoy to the court of Ava. 

.<>32. Is that your letter of the. 24th of February 1832, Mr. Crawfurd ? — I have 
written my opinionsdn that letter which has been delivered in. I beg to refer to 
that as my eviddne^. 

\The Letter is delivered in.] 
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Jows, 23* die Fehruarii, 1832. 


The Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, in the Chair. 


Colonel J. RAILLIE called in and examined. 

!> 33 ’ What diplomatic situation have you tilled under the Easl^-IndiL Company? 
— I filled during the period of four years, from i $03, the commencement of the 
Mahratta war, till the middle of 1807, the office of Political Agent to the Governor- 

f meral in the province of Runuelcund; and from that period till my return to 
ngland in 1815, the station of Resident at the court of Lucknow. 

534. During that period had you an opportunity of tracing ^he character and 
cficcts of the subsidiary system? — From my political situation and duties at Lucknow, 
at the court of the sovereign of Oude, with whom a subsidiary engtfgement subsisted, 
I liad necessarily an opportunity of tracing the origin and cKaracter, 'and marking 
the general consequences of that system. 

535- Will you be so good as to detail to the Committee the observations which 
occur to you upon it ? — 1 should say of the subsidiary system, that I have always 
viewed it as just and expedient ; if not indispensable in its origin, as natural and 
necessary, I may add, with some exceptions, wise and liberal in its progress ; and 
in its consequences, according to circumstances, occasionally beneficial and occa- 
sionally injurious to the interests of the protected stale ; meaning, thereby, however, 
the sovereign or head of the state, rather than the people ; the government of the 
protected state rather than the mass of its population. I should say further, that 
whatever may be the ditference of opinion regarding the original character and pre- 
sent tendency of that system in its practical operation, I consider the abandonment 
of it to be quite impossible now, without hazarding the subversion of our empire in 
India by a more rapid transition than that of its rise. 

536. At what period did the first subsidiary engagement take place with the 
state of Oude?— That is a matter of history, but I believe the date of the 
first subsidiary treaty between the British Government and the state-of Oude was 
during the time of the vizier Shoojah-oofl-Dowlah, about the year 1765. By 
that treaty, if I mistake not, a small det'achment of cur troops was p|*ovided 
to be stationed near the person of the prince, and a brigade stationed in his 
dominions. 

537. Was that intended as a jjermanent treaty,/)r merely for temporary purposes? 
— Unquestionably a permanent treaty. ' 

.538. Will you state the progress of the subsidiary system in Oude? — I am not 
aware of any alteration in the arrangement established by treaty with the vizier 
Shoojah-ood-Dowlah, until the death of that prince, when on the accession of his 
son Asfif-ood-Dowlah, I think ii> 1775, a considerable pecuniary subsidy was 
granted to the Company for tjie mainten^ce of a large body* of troops to be 
stationed in the vizier’s dominions, under the command of British officers ; and that 
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treaty coiitinuetl to subsist, with occasional inodilications, till the year 1 79S, when Sir 
John Shore fnow Lord Teigiirnoiilh), on the deposition of V'izicr Ali, and the 
substitution of Saadut Ali Khan in his stead as tlio sovereign of Oude, contracted 
an alliance offensive anil defensive with that jnince, \mder which the peianiiary 
subsidy was greatly increased, and a stipulation introduced which |)la(xd a further 
augmenlation of the British military force in Oude at llie discretion of the Company's 
governnie*nt, and bound the vizier to increase the pecuniary subsidy in proportion 
to the augmentation of force, as also, in the case of arrear in the regular payment of 
the subsidy* to furnisli such security as should he satisfactory to the British Oovern- 
inefit. Under tke provisions of that trinity, our political relations with the state of 
Oude continued without alteration till 1802, iff iriistukc not, during the administra- 
tion of ra)rd Wellesley,. when some arrear in the payment of the subsidy, and u just 
apprehension on the part of Lord Wellesley of essential injury or inconvenience to 
the British Government from the state of th?: vizier’s government and country , iiidnccd 
his 1urdshi|) to propose to the vizier a new subsidiary treaty, by vdiich a great terri- 
torial cession, should be substituted for the fx’cuniary subsidy, and other rights of 
*interferenee on Aie |iiirt of the British fiovernmenl in the concerns of Oiitle should 
he estalilished ; and tliat proposition (to the acceptance of which an alternative having 
Ijccn olkred, the justice of which may lie (jiicstioncd, namely, the total abdication of 
tTTe sovereignty of Oude by the vizier, and bis retirement from the cares ot govern- 
ment with an allowance for the support of liimself anil family) having been finally 
acceded to liy the vizier, a treaty w'as accordingly concluded in the month of January 
1802, by which a moiety of the vizier’s dominions was ceded in perpeliiity to the 
Company, and some new obligations were iniposeil upon the sovereign of ()ude, for 
a detail of w hicli I refer to the treaty. Such- is the nature of our present relation 
' with the state of Oude. The result of that relation has unquestionably been con- 
tinued misgovernment on the part of the sovereign, and opjirossion of certain classes 
of the people, which however may jicrhups with justice he ascribed to the inenicieiit 
exercise of the legitimate right of iiitcrfcreuce pos.sessed by the British Government 
under the last-mentioned treaty, rather than to any inherent quality in the general 
system of subsidiary alliances, or to the effect of that system in particular as regarding 
the state of Oude. ^ 

.531). Have the subsidiary engagements .superseded all other military force main- 
tained by th*e king of Ouife, or does he employ any force in addition r —By the last 
treaty with the sovereign of Ondc iheuuimbcr of his own troops was limited to* I 
thinks four battalions^ infantry anil 2,000 horse; hut that tlic treaty will show. 
J should have said that the last treaty of Lord Wellesley was meant to .supersede 
entirely the necessity of the vizier’s Tnaintaining a force of his own, by fnrnisliing an 

• ample force for his protection. ^ 

* .540. J’hen he is nut subject to a cniitirvgcnt forefc ? — No. 

341. When I x)rd Wellesley proposed that idternative, the abdication of the vizier, 
did he intend to take the territory for the Company, or give it to some other jier- 
son ?-- To take on himself the gqvernment of the country, to administer the govern- 
ment on behalf^of tlTc East-lndia Couipanjr, * 

.542. The vizier was considered a de^jendont of the Mogul, was not he.'-— Ves ; 
nominally a servant of the empire, but«lways independent of the emperor since. the 
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I ouiMc.N. cununciiccriicnt of liis alliunce with us, and ultimately declared to be even nominally 

indef)endent of that soveroi}»n, by an act of the British (xovernment during the ad-, 

•,{ I'ei.ruaiy 18.3-2. niiiiistrution of Lord Hustings, who permitted and encouraged the vizier to assume 
01 I I I, the title of sovereign. 

( oItJiM I lUnihe, i^«ii /-imifi ^ 

. 543 * **' tis that with tlie concurrence of the Mogul ?— • Certainly not. • 

^44. He is now called King of Oude? — He is. 

In fact, we freed him from his allegiance ? — Yes ; but the allegiancC has been 
almost entirely nominal ever since our political connection with Oude, except in its 
very beginning. ^ * 

.‘}46. What has been the effects of the subsidiary engagement, <is faf as regards 
tlic sovereign of Oude, as to relieving him from all the cares of government : has 
nut the resident assumed all the powers of government? — It has certainly relieved 
him from most of the cares, and almost all the charges of government ? but I am not 
aware that the resident has ever assumbd any of the powers of the government, 
nor interfered with them in any respect beyond the most limited sense of the pro- 
visions of the subsidiary treaty. I ednnot, perhaps, better explain fhe immediate 
effects of that treaty, as reganled the vizier’s power and wej»lth,*^than by stating,’ 
that whereas at the date of the treaty the state of his treasury was sucfi as to occa- 
sion a great arrear in the payment of the subsidy to the British Government, there 
being a load of public debt besides, and although by that treaty one half of Ills 
t(;rfit(jry was ceded to the British Government, yet at the period of his death, 
which happened when I was minister at his court, in the year 1813 (ti years after 
the date of that treaty), his treasury was ascertained to contain a sum of not less 
than 13 millions sterling, realized from half his original tcriitory during a period 
of 1 1 years. It is obvious, thcretorc, that he iinist have derived consid(;rable 
ailvantage in one respect at least from the stipulations of that treaty. 

In what manner had that revenue been collected ? — In a variety of ways, 
not altogether creditable, I fear, to the character of the sovereign- 

,')48. Had it been collected under the influence of the British force ? — Certainly 
not altogether, though the British force vvas frequently employed in assisting the 
collection of tlic revenue. 

549. Was there not a case in 1810 where the collection of the revenue -was 
enforced by the subsidiaiy force ? — It was always enforced when it was necessary 
so to do, under an express provision of the treaty by which we 'arc bobnd to pro- 
tefct the state of Oude from foreign invasion and internal coininotiun ; and there- 
fore every resistance to the authority of the prinde must be put down by our assistance. 

.'j.'jo. Do you apprehend so large a sum could have been collected by the 
sovereign of Oude, but under the terror of the cinploymeut of the British force, if 
necessary, to collect it? — The great amount whicl/I have stated to have been found 
in the treasury of the vizier caflnot all he .supposed to be the realized revenue of 
his dominions during the period of 1 1 years, but unquestionably w'as partly the 
result of extortion practised by himself, not from the general populati9n of the 
country, but from wealthy individuals connected with his person and government, 
over whom at all times he exercised iin uncontrolled authority, except in par- 
ticular cases, where the subjects of his goirtrhrnent or the relations of Ids family 
having* become by particular circumstancer the objects of especial regard to the 
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British Government, and entitled to claim 'its protec'tion, were protected from the 
extortion of their sovereign. 

551* You have stated he exercised an uncontrolled power ; supposing the sub- 
sidiary engagement hud not existed, might not that have been controlled by the 
terror of insurrection or resistance on the part of his subjects ?— It is possible that 
the government of Oude might have changed its possessor several times during the 
period 06 its connection with us, if that connection had not subsisted, and general 
commotion or rebellion might thus have been productive of much Avorsc etlccls to 
the countrytthan any that can possibly be ascribed to the ell'ects of the subsidiary 
alliance. • ^ 

But does not the fear of insurrection or resistance, in fact, operate as a 
control over the native princes in their natural .state, when the British Government 
does not interfere to protect them ? — It may have that tendency certainly in some 
cases, while, on the other hand, the fear ofdiritish interference may produce a similar 
effect to a still greater degree. 

553. During tlie period that you exercised the functions of resident, did it 
•appear to yotf that the sovereign interested himself more or less in the concerns of 
his goverjnrtent, in consequence of the subsidiary alliance ? — The vizier, Saadut 
Ali, was a person of extraordinary talents and powers of mind, although those were 
ui4hap|)ily perverted to the gratification of the leading passion of his mind, avarice ; 
but unquestionably his time was very much occupied in and devoted to the manage- 
ment of the concerns of his government. 

554. Is not the general effect of the subsidiary system to direct the minds of 
the native rulers rather to increase their own private treasure than to consult the 
general welfare of the country ? — I am not aware that it can be justly said to have 

t generally* that tendency, inasmuch as the predecessor of the prince to whom 
I have referred, thougli certainly inattentive to all the concerns of his government, 
was also constantly poor and labouring under -the prc.ssure of debt, without any 
accumulation cither of public or private tn-asurc ; while, on the other hand, the 
condition of his successor affords an example of the contrary tendency, namely, of 
great attention to the concerns of Jiis government, and also of great accumulation 
of wealth. 

5.5.). lias the king of Oude two separate treasures, a private and public trea- 
surer- -T believe ncA. I itevcr understood there was any separation. 

556. Have not some of ^he nutivq rulers? — I should say not, as far as ray 
obscryation or knowledge extends. * 

557. Was the interference of the resident ever exercised to relieve the inha- 
bitants of the country from any oppression or extortion ?— Constantly ; on every 
necessary occasion, as far as his power extended. 

• 558. Was his right of interference retognised to the extent of making him 

a medium between the prince and his [x:opic, so that they b(jth referred to him as 
to their natural protector? — That question, if I understand it right, n)ay be 
answered'affirmatively in only a limited sense. The immediate relations and other 
subjects of the vizicf, who had 'from particnlar circumstances on certain extraor- 
dinary occasions established claims to the protection of the British Government 
or to its mediation with their sovereign, ^aturully, bn all occasions when ncccsi>ary, 
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appealed to the Briti-sh resident for protection, and his right of interference in their 
heliulf wa.s lecogniscd by the vizier; but witli that exception alone, th(^ resident 
could never be considered as a incdium of intercourse between the people of Oucle 
and their .soverei<*n. 

.'j.'ip. Did you fni<l the necessity for that interference gradually and unavoidably 
increased r — 'flie number of persons entitled to the mediation of the British 
(iovcnimenl, us above explained, was fixed either by treaty or by occasional con- 
vention.s between the two .states, and therefore tvns not subject to increase, but 
rather to diminution, except in cases wdiere large families succeeded todndividuals, 
and the number of chninants wa.s increased though the subjee^ of i.itcrl'erence 
rcnuiined the same. As lor example, a person entitled to British protection, whose 
pension was guaranteed to him for his life and to his descendants after him, if he 
died and lelt a number of children, the number of claimants or (irotectcd persons 
was inenjased, as a distribution of his pension must have followed, and the arrange- 
incut of that distribution was a matter generally settled between the prince and the 
British minister, that is, between the power from whom the stijicnd was derived, 
and the rcpre.sentative of the power who guaranteed it. 

.'5(io. Tlie Committee wished to have directed the question to the interferences of 
the British (jovernment in the internal concern.s of the government of the country, 
whether that did not increase the necessity for interference? — 'I'he necessity Iat 
inUrference must always in a great measure, if not exclusively, depend on the 
character of the prince. If his demands from his subjects be just or unquestionable, 
or if they be submitted to without resistance or a[)|)eal, no inierfcreuce on the part 
of the British Ciovcrninent can ever take place : it is only in cases of resistance on 
the part of the subject, and demand of assistance by the jiiince, that our inter- 
ftrence can ever lie o.\.erciscd. 

Do you mean that the interference of the resident in the internal con- 
L'crns of the countiy i.s confined tO' cases in which the people resist or object to the 
payment of revi.-nucr- -In iny own case, 1 should say positively that it was. Cases 
of individual appeal from .subjects or dependents of the British Government 
residing in the territory of the vizier, may occasionally have required my in- 
terference, but that was of a difl’erent nature from the interlercnce to which the 
question refers. 

.'jds. But the resident interferes in no other part of the internal administration ? 
-•No ; only in the cases which I have stated. 

.'jfijj. Can yon state to us the beneficial vesults whiclu in any instance „ have 
follovied the e.xercisc of your interference ?• I liavc no hesitation in .stating, that 
during tlie period of my residence at Lucknow many cases of injustice and extor- 
tion on the part of the vizier and his subordinate Jiunctionartes, in the collection of 
the revenue and otherwise, wcr« cillier‘entirely prevented or greatly diminished in < 
their efl'cets. 

5f>.4. VV'ill you state more in detail what the interference was to which you 
alluded ' --In every instance of an application from the vizier for the aid of the 
British troops, either to enforce a demand or to'quell an insurrection, it was my 
duty, if I luul any doubts on the subject, firsyo ascertain as nearly as possible the 
true ca.use of the resistance complained of, jind to submit tbe result of my inquiry 
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for tlic consideration of the prince, before proceeding 'to employ a military force in 
support of his authority. In many cases my representations were productive oi 
beneficial results ; on some occasions the vizier was lc.ss disposed or indis[)oseil to 
listen to my representations, and the result was necessarily ditferent. 

. 5 <> 5 - You have mentioned that there was no other interference in the internal 
administration than when application was made foi assistance in collectin<f the 
revenue; tiid the resident never enter into discussions witli the sovereijin as to*a 
reform of the expenditure or diminution of his expenditure? — Nevj-r, to my know- 
ledge, as to+iis expenditure. Tho great «piestion of a general re form *in tlie vizier's 
government,* whigh was ngitateil between him and me for several years, as may Ite 
seen in the Code Papers, w'as of a different nature entirely from that of the tiucstion 
of his expenditure. 

566. Was it not the practice with the residents at the other native courts? — 
Not to my knowledge, nor do 1 see how it Could he so, except in the supposed case 
of an aiTcar of sybsidy. 

5(17. In most instances have our subsidicK been changed into cessions of terri- 
tory r — Tliey fia'Je. ^ 

.5^)8. In aliich case all interference on that head is out of the question? — Yes. 

If any serious rebellion had taken place in consequence of a very gross act 
ol^ppressioii, should you as resident have felt yourself at liberty to refuse giving 
your iullucncc to suppress it, or to refuse to allow the troops at your dis[)osnt to 
act ?~ -Certainly not. 

.'',70. However gross the oppression might have been ? — It was tiie duty of the 
British fjoverumeut, under the stipulations of the treaty, to put tlown any actual 
rebellion without stopping to consider cither its fcmote or proximate cause ; but in 
^11 the orHinarv cases of a demand for assistmice, in the collection of the revenue, 
I should have felt it iny duty to inquire into the causes of resistance, and if 
possible to sufZffcst a remedy without the cmployiifcut of military force. 

571. If you conceived the enforcement of the claim to be decidedly unjust, 
should j'ou have thought yourself at liberty to refuse the assistance of the subsidiary 
force to collect it? — I should have stated the case to tho f.iovernuieiil in all its 
detads, and have required the; order of Government before I proceeded to comply 
with such a ijcquisitipn for the eiu[)loymcnt of the sub>skliary force. 

572. Has there ever been anv case within your kiiowledfje in which such a requi- 
sition has been refused to be complied with ? The volume of Oude Papers, 
comprising my correspondence with the Government during the time I was resident, 
conUiins several of the cases referred to. 
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573. Are the instructions given to residents very precise, or is there a consider- 
able latitude allowed to them ? — It is imp(»sible gpjerally that they .should be so. 
I have stated in my \\ritten answer to one of the questions proposed by the Board 
of Control, as nearly as I could, what is the nature of a fesidenl’s duties, and I beg 
to refer t(/ that statement in answer to this question. 

574. Will you refer to some of the cases contained in that volume!* — 'riierc are 
.several cases of rtic mature referred to iu these Papers, and in one page, accidentally 
opened at this moment, I see an extract from a letter of mine to the vizier,' in 
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answer to a requisition for tire aid of tfoops, which ^hows tlic nature and extent of 
Uk; interference that was exercised by me on that occasion. 

.')75* There was also the proposal of appointing an officer of your own selection 
to conduct the inquiry proposed? — Yes, on that occasion. 

576. Would not that be taking the patronage out of the vizier’s hands ? — So it 

was considered by the vizier, and therefore refused, and immediately abandoned 
bj^ me. e 

577. Avery sudden emergency might happen, in which it was impossible to 
refer 10 the Government ; in tliat case the resident would consider himjelf bound to 
support the reigning prince under all circumstances whatever? — Unquertionably. 

578. In short, tlic vizier is completely relieved from all fear*of deposition?-- 
Completely so. 

579. Is there not usually an article in the treaties restricting the prince from em- 
ploying the subsidiary force in the collef^tion of the revenue, or in any part of the 
civil administration? — No; I am not aware of any such stipulation. 

580. Not a soldier can move without the orders of the resident? — No, not of 

the subsidiary force. • '• 

581. You have mentioned the increase of the public ' treasure enuring this 
|)Criod ; did it appear to you that the internal condition of the country derived an 
ec[ual improvement during that period ? — I should say not. I should say that tl^re 
has been little or no improvement in the state of the country since I have known it ; 
in that portion of the country I mean which remains under the government of the 
vizier. 

582. Has there been deterioration? — I should say that there must have been 
since my return to this country ; indeed I have reason to know that the state of the 
country is much worse than it w'as'in my time, or at any antecedent period; but, 
that I ascribe to the want of an efficient interference on the part of the British 
Govenimcnt. 

589. Did you consider that the country had at all improved during the time of 
your residence ? — In some districts which were committed to able management, 

I did perceive a manifest improvement in the state of the country. I cannot say 
any great amelioration of the condition of the inhiibitants, but an improvement by 
increased cultivation of the soil, and augmented sources of revenue. 

584. Did you, during that period, conceive the gemyal situation of the inhabi- 
tants to be ameliorated, deteriorated, or stationary ? —Stationary, I should say. 

.585. Was the condition of the ceded tew'itory hnprovpd since its cession? — 
Ve»y greatly. 

5S(i. Is the non-efficient interference of the British residents attributable to the 
restrictions imposed on them ? — No doubt. . 

587. Then a more efficient interferetice would amount to their assuming the. 
whole powers of government? — Not altogether that; much ntust depend on cir- 
cumstances. It is impossible to suggest a perfect remedy for any evil the exact 
nature and extent of which are unknown, f should say that an efficient irrterfercnce 
is unqucbiionably preferable to the. vacillating abd inefficient system which has 
sometimes prevailed in the state of Oude, to which of course I apply my ob- 
servation. 
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/>88. ’VVill jrou describe some ol tlic occasions to which you allude as examples 
<jf vacillating interference?- J here are a few striking examples of what I mean 
afforded in this collection of Papers. It will be seen, tlial on several occasions of 
requisition for military aid to enforce the collection of the revenue, a doubt l5a<J .. 
naturally arisen in the mind of the resident respecting the justice of the demand, ' ' 
inasmuch as the employment of military force for the collection of revenue Js 
entirely uilknown in our own dominions. In consequence of that distrust, the 
resident naturally felt himself bound to inquire into the circuinstances which pro- 
duced the rctpiisition for military aid, and finding his suspicions con^rmed by the 
result of hi^ inqi^r}’, he suggested to the prince a mode of accommodation short 
of the employment of military force. The adoption of that recommendation was 
generally productive of Jhe desired eflcct; whereas the rejection of it necessai ily 
, required on the part of the resident a statement of the facts of the case for the 
consideration .ind instructions of the goverdment. In some instances the eflicient 
support which was afforded to him by direct remonstrances on the |)art of tlic 
Govcrnor-Geiyjral, or otherwise, occasioned dn acquiescence in his suggestions ; in 
dther cases that'supyort was withheld, and in consequence the influence of the 
rcsi«lcnt was iicccssarily diminished, and cfl'ects more injurious were produced than 
might have been the consequence of his immediate compliance with the rerjuisition 
fo^ military aid. Examples, how'ever, of improper interference may also he 
.supposed, and perhaps discovered in these Papers, on the part of the resident himself, 
without any reference to the government ; and tluis it may he said that the degree 
of interference to be exercised, and the result of that interference, must depend at 
all times partly on the character of the resident, partly on the conduct of the 
government, and mainly on the character of the prince. 

•• .589. Ti^u never had an opportunity of seeing the elfect of native government by 
means of a dewan ? — -In my own personal experience I never had, hut there w ere 
two ostensible ministers of tlie vizier's govcrnincmt sopportei! for a .scries of ytiai’s 
by Lord Cornwallis, under who.se administration tlic state of the government and 
people of Oude was certainly not better, and I should say generally worse than at 
any other period of my observation. 

590. In short, it is not a system you approve of ? — I cannot speak of the two 
systems comparatively from my own experience. There arc certainly some 
examples of ^ood government by means of a dewan, of which 1 can .speak histo- 
rically ; for instance, the dewaw of Mysore. 

<5911 Which is very inucli attributable to the personal character of the minister? 
—Yes. 

592. And that was during a minority? — Yes. 

• ,'>93- yoi* conceive the internal state of the districts which were ceded to the 
British Government to differ materially from the rcsttif the territories ? — Yes ; I have 
no doubt whatever of the great amelioration of the condition of the people, the great 
improvemgnt of the lands, and a very great increase of nevenue, wliicli liavc arisen 
under the Company’s managemeql. 

594. Is it your offlnion tliat the siihsidiftry* S3'Stem generally tends to produce 
good or bad government, as far as regards the condition of the people ? — I am v^i y 
doubtful, I confess, of its tendency to ^produce either the one or the other. , T |ie 
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principal objection uiiicii lias been stated to our subsidiary alliances in general, is 
the great inconvenience aiul einbarrassiuent occasionally produced to our govera* 
ment by the practical operation of those alliances; with regard to which I would 
observe, that to deny theexisUnce. of those einbarrassnicnts would be, in fact, to 
maintain the proposition that the caies and dilHculties necessarily attendant on the 
gqvenuneiil of a mighty empire, are no more than those which attend the direction 
of a eornmercial establishment; or that it is as easy to govern the v*ast empire 
which we novv hold in India, as to superintend our original commercial concerns. 
Rut, on the otlicr hand, to inler from the existence of sucli embarrassintnts astliose, 
that the suhsidiar\ .system in itself is eitlu'r unjust or impolitic, v" that the disad> 
vantages attending it counterbalance the benefits which it has produced by con- 
tributing to the i stablishment of our em|)ire and to thg maintenance of public 
traiKiuillity in India, is, in my humble judgment, as extravagant as to maintain the . 
otlier proposition. 

.’ip'',. You stated yon were first employed in the province of llindeinmd? — Yes. 
M e occupied that province in 1 803, partly as a measure of defence against the 
confederated Mahratta states, and partly under the provisions of a supplemental 
aiticle ot the tieaty of llassein with tlic Peishwa. I was cmployctl in conduc.ing 
that occupation. 

.'ipt'. M ere you viith the Peishwa at that time? — No; Bundelcund is a provfhce 
of llindostan. 

You can hardly speak to its cficcts there .'—-There is no subsidiary system 

there. 

.‘■,()8. There is no subsidiary treaty existing with llundclcund ? — No. 

51)9. Is IJnndelcuiul now’ under .(Mirown dominion? — Yes. 

(ioo. Did you administer the government of the ceded territory, or were there 
agents fiom Calcutta r — The treaty of ces.sion took place in 1802, and I became 
rc.-iideiit in 1807. 

(iol. Does the resident administer the government of the ceded territory? — No, 
he has no eonnection with it whatever; it is under British rule, like the origiual 
tlomiuious of the (.Jonipany. 

()02. Is it your decided opinion, then, that the subsidiary .system is the best v. hicb, 
in the existing circumstances of our Indian empire, can be adopted for its govern- 
ment? — 1 am decidedly of opinion that it cannot be totally abandoned without 
ba/.rinling tlio subversion of our empire. Ei some instances, particularly with regard 
to the more remote and the more recent subsitiiary arrangements, and more especially 
those with the petty states of Central India, it may perhaps justly, and if so, I think 
ought to be modified. 

()03. Our late subsidiary treaties lia}.;c been more definite, have they not, with 
icgaid to interferences? — Yes, i believe so. The subsidiary treaty with the rajah 
of .Mysore was in some important respects more definite than the original treaty 
with tlu: sovereign of Oude ; but J have no distinct recollection of the precise 
stipulations of any of the treaties reterred to, cxgcpt those which I have already 
described. • ^ 

,^04. In what year did you leftve India ?^In the year 181b; I was nearly nine 
years, resident at Lucknow. 


605. Would 
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(mj,";. \V (Mild your idea ot an efficient resident he rcaJizcd liy givin!» him a seat in 
the rabini^t or council of the prince, so that he .should have a voice in his moasnrc’.s ' 
-'I'he j)rinc(; to whom I was accredited had no cahinct nor council ; there was no 
such thing during my residence at Luenow. The government was purely despotic, 
in the person of the sovereign alone. 

hot). He has his leading minister, and he takes a part in tlie public business 
himself ; would not it he as well to associaU; the resident with the sovereign and 
the ministef ; would not that he giving him an efficient control ? — The present 
sovereign of Oudii has, I believe, an eflicient minister, but 1 doubt the practicability 
of liie suggestion, in the first place, and the efiiciency of it, even if acceded to by the 
jM’inee, * • 

boy. Did you not conceive yourself authorized under the treaty to interfere with 
your advice in every part (^f the internal administration of the state of Glide? — Cer- 
tainly not in every part of the internal administration, if by that is intended the 
household concerns of the vizier. * 

f io8. 'I'liat is, ngt with his private transactions, but an interference with the inlernul 
eonceriis of the country ? — 1 should say not, unless my advice was desired, or until 
1 bccaiiie aware ot^soiiij; act of the government having a teudeiicy t<> inlringe the rela- 
tions e.stahiish(fd by treaty; and here I beg again to refer to my d'seription of the 
duties of resident, according to my conception of them, contuiiird in the written 
aiisvii^r to the (jucstions oftlie Hoard of ('ontrol. 

(»0(). Under tlie treaty do you not conceive there was an ex|>ress stipulation for 
the resident to ofler his advice on every part of the internal administration of the 
(X)untry, and an engagement on the part of the vizier to act in conformity with his 
counsel? — In answ'cr to that question, I must stale that my conception of the rights 
and duties of the Hritish Government and its representative at the court of l.ucnow, 
under that TTarticiilnr provision of the treaty, was always more extensive than its 
iiitcrpretutioii by any <jf the governments wdiich I served. 
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HENRY RHSSELL, Esq.jingain called in and examined. 

6io. Is there anything you wish to state to the Committee in addition to your 
former evidence ? — 'i’liere is one fact in my former evidence which I am d(;siruns in 
iho first instance of correcting; and after hawing done so, with the permission of 
tliL^ ('ommiltce, I should wish to take this opportunity of making a few additional 
observations on the subject of the subsidiary system. When I had the honour of 
attending tlu; Conimiltee before, I staled that the first treaty that could fairly be 
called a sulisidiary treaty was that of Paungiil^ concluded with the Nizam in 1790, 
prejmratory to Lorjj Cornwallis’s war with Tippoo. The treaty of Paungiil waa 
not ill terms a subsidiary treaty, though tin; conclusion of it was, in point of fact,* 
c.i.-VI. a Ihe' 
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llip orijiin of ovir subsiiliary rcla 1 ions,\vitli the Nizam. By the treaty of 1768 wc 
hail cnnajicd to siipply the X'izain with two battalions w'hencvcr lie should rofjuire . 
tliciii : lint lie did not retjuire them ; and it vvas only when the treaty of Paungul 
was made, with a view to combined ofierations against Tippoo, that those troops 
were re(|uired by the Nizam, and furnished by us, which constituted the foundation 
of our subsidiary force at Mydrabad. Having in my former evidence laid stress 
iipon the mischief that has been done liy our subsidiary system, I am anxious to 
make a few observations respecting the circumstances under which we resorted to 
that system^ tlie consequences which were likely to ensue if wc had not done so, 
and \hosc whicli would in all probability be produced if wc were now'.to abandon it. 
At the time when Eord Wellesley concluded the treaty of 'Ilydrabac in 1798, tho 
jiower of ']'ip|)oo and the .Mahrattas was unbroken. Tippoo’s hostility against us 
was implacable : he was actua*cd by both political jealously and religious fanaticism, 
and would unqiuistionably have attacked us if we had not attacked him. The 
Mahrattas were alarmed at our progress, and would rather have assisted to over- 
throw than to su|)port us. Bodies of disciplined troops, commanded by French 
ollicers and iniluenced by French ftvlings, vvere maintained by both Scindia and the 
Nizam ; and Tippoo had to a certain extent adofilcd the same ■ policy, though his 
jealousy of all Europeans, and his hatred of all Christians, prevented, his allowing 
the French in his .service to acquire the same influence wliicli they had attained 
under other governments. The Nizam, who had been just defeated by. the 
Mahrattas, and was afraid of a renewal of their attack, was conqiclled to look 
ahroail I'or support ; and if he could not obtain it from us, was resolved to seek 
it from the French. Under these circumstances, it was dilHcnlt for us either 
to uhstuin from acting at all, or to act differently than we did. Our alter- 
native lay, not between enlarging our possessions, and preserving them as they 
were, but between ‘the uhandonment of what we had and the cr,.quisition of 
more. Standing still was out of the question ; we were compelled either to 
advance or to recede : to advance was, as it has proved, to subjugate by degrees 
all the native slates ; to recede was to sacrifice our own power, and not only to 
throw away but to throw into the hands of our enemies all the fruits of our pre- 
vious enterprize. We had no longer the choice, of peace or war; our only option 
was whether w'c would attack our enemies at our own time, or leave it to them to 
attack ns at theirs. A system of protracted dcfeiicc was wholly incompatible with 
our position; it would have cxhaustctl us by its .expense, and *have given our 
' enemies that confidence, in their want of which „our superiority maialy consisted. 
Wc had a choice of difficulties ; and even slow, with all the consequences before us, 
there is no reason to suppose that we should have fared better if wc had pursued 
a tamer course. Whatever efi'ect our measures may have produced upon the native 
states, they at least served the purposes for wtiich we adopted them ; they prostrated 
all our enemies, both Indian«and European, and averted those dangei*s by which, if 
they had not been averted, we should unquestionably have, been crushed. It is not 
easy to say what shape*evcuts would have taken if Lord Wellesley had rejected the 
overtures of tlie Nizam for a closer alliance, and abstained from making the provoca- 
tions of 'i'ippoo a ground of w'ar* 'I’hings could not have continued as they were ; 
fa crisis had arrived in which.some state or other must have taken the lead. India 

had, 
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liael, from long usage, become acciij.lonic(l to acknoet ledge one (loniiiiant power, kihi u.n. 

and it' we bad hesitated to take that <"l>aracter upon oursolve^i it wonlil liave been 

tlssnmcd by some of our rivals.^ Tlie Froncli, from their want of naval i)ower, and :i‘> ‘'•■'v 
tRc consequent inability to draw resources from their own country, could hard Iv j/,,,,-,, /7^~// / 
have readied a higher position than tliat of au.\iliarie.s : but althongli they 
could not have acquired so firm a footing as we have, they would .still liave 
prevented, our acquiring any footing at all; and be the advantag<“.s that agv 
EurojK'an |)Owcr can derive from an establishment in India what thc.y niay^ 
they w'oulcl, have secured all those advantage.s for theinscKis. Tlie .strugglt! 
for supreiqjicy would* have been between 'I'ippoo and the Mahratta*s, aiul neither 
of them would fiavc .suffered us to retain what we had acquired; whichever 
bad prevailed, whether Mabornedans or Hindoos, we sliould not, as a political 
state, have been tolerated by either. In the progress t»f events some enterpriziiig 
leaders might have established separate principalities, and some, small stales miglii 
have risen to consequence at the expense of their neigliboms ; but llie proba- 
bility is that the Nizam and other feeble princes would liave disappeared, and 
lliat their tcruitCD'y would have lieen divided or eonlended for between 'rijipoo and 
the Malirattas. Sji’ong governments would have heeii suli.siitnted tor weak 
ones; and after a process, which has heen of loo frecinenl occurrence in India to 
bj^ looked upon as a very grave calamit)', tlie jieople generally miglit have attained 
a degree of prosperity greater than we have lieen able to confer upon tliem, cer- 
tainly in the protecteil territories, and probably even in our ow n. Ihil allliongh 
the people of India might have fared belter if we had originally thought of tiiem 
rather than ourselves, we could have promoted llieir interesis only by llie saeriliee- 
of our own ; anil it by no means follows that it is now in our power to repair the 
misciiie^by tlie abandoiiment of our ascoudaucy. If we were to withdraw our 
control and protection now, in what condition sliould we leave tlie native stales, 
and in wliat condition should we place ourselves.^ Tliough we may take I’rom them 
what wo have given, wc cannot restore, vvhat wa; have taken away. Oiir control 
has been so long in force, and lias been pushed to such an extent, that not a go- 
vcnmicnt is left capable of standing by itself. Then; is neither any single power 
to take our place, nor any uffiiibcr of powers to contend for it. '1 he only bond 
that bolds the political coinymnity of India together would lu; liroKen ; llie native 
states woul^ fall tp pieces from their own weakness, anil liecome the victilns of 
intcstini; commotion, or tfic jvrey of law less plunder. 1’he contagion once uliroad, 
w'ould spread in every direction ; Iniha would be a scene of universal anureliy ahd 
rapirte ; our own posstssions would fee invaded and distracted by the ilisordeis that 
surrounded them ; and wc .should find that our change ot policy, instead of restoring 
the power of our allies, hud been the desl ruction of our ow n. Peace and order, 
though tliey might be the ultimate, wouki he a distant result, and woulil be that 
order only into which anarchy subsides; India wiaild have many ti bloody struggle 
to undergo before sh’e was at rest. It is iiow' too late for us to rcc.edi', either with 
justice to other states, or with safety to ourselves. * Whether we eoiisider tin; 
interests of India^ or those of, England only, we must pursue the eaieer in wliich 
we have ailvaucqjl so far. It is vain to fliinlv of stooping from our aseemlaiicy, or 
reviving among the native stales that vigour which has been extinguished, y iieir 
K.i. — \T. ,» At ^ decline 
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clocliiie i.i not to be arrested by any facrifice we may make of our own power. 
I'licy must proceed and complete tlieir course ; in spite of all that we can do to 
prevent it, tlicy must fall succc.ssivcly into our ha^ds, and partake at last of our 
downfall; of which, whether it be slow or sudden, violent or easy, the period w Hi 
probably be hastened by every increase of our territory or subjects. 

6 1 1 . Cun you state what, in 1 798, was the opinion of the English autho- 
rities with respect to the system of policy adopted by the Marquis VV^jllesley? — 
I have not the means of speaking ])ositively as to any orders which may have 
been transmitted on the subject from England. I apprehend that a general dis- 
approbation jjirevailed of any measures likely to leatl to an extension pf territory, 
or to more intimate relations with the native states of India ; but the position and 
designs of Tippoo at that time constituted a crisis which suspended all ordinary 
principles and orders. 

(H2. Are you of opinion that it will be advantageous to increase our interference 
ill the states of India, so as to give it a hiorc direct character, or to continue the 
subsidiary system upon the best regulated plan possible ? — I am afraid that where 
we have already contracted subsidiary 'engagements, we must of necessity increase 
our interference ; but at the same time we ought to do what we can tp check the 
extension of it, and to administer it in such a spirit as to give as little offence as 
possible to the officers of the native states whom it is intended to control, and by 
whose oppo.sition, if we drive them to oppose it, its efficacy must be essentituly 
counteracted. 

(113. Do you think it would be advantageous to increase it so as to give it 
a more direct character, or not ? — It is almost indispensably necessary to increase 
it where it already prevails. 1 am afraid that much of the mischief that has 
arisen has been the result of an indecisive mode of exercising our interfctence ; we 
have acted without any uniform principle, sometimes going beyond and sometimes 
falling short of the proper line. 

(114. Then your decided opinion is that, where it has already began, you think 
it must of necessity be increased ? — Precisely so ; I am afraid there are no means 
of curtailing it 

615. Does that opinion apply generally to lndia,''6r do you think there would be 
reason for distinction in the different states? — Genejally to that part of Ifidia 
under the rule of native princes. 

616. Should ^ou say it applied to the Rajpoot states?— Our alliance i,s not of 
such long standing in the Rajpoot states, and* thercfoiv has not acquired so firm 
a hold ; but I am afraid it will in the end be 1$ic same ther6 as everywhere 'else. 
We have taken the native states generally under our protection; and one of the 
objects for which we are bound to exercise our interference, is to protect the people 
against their own sovereigns, as well as thpse sovereigns against external enemies. 

(117. Then it has not gone to sCi great a length in the Rajpoot states as in the 
other states ? — Certainly not ; it has not been so long in actioh. 

618. Will you be good enough to state how long it has been in action ?-<~It has 
been more or less in action since the war which took place in 1 803. At that time 
we formed engagements with the Rajpobt states, which were subsequently abandoned ; 
but tkey have since, after a considi^rable inte#fal, been renewed. 
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RICIIAUD JENKINS, E.sq., ii Mcnibor of the (/Oiumiltco, examined. muKKi.N. 

6 1 (). How f«r, in your opinion, have the principles of justice niul cxpeiliency been 17 .luly 
iulliercd to in ♦he g^ieral course of policy towards tlie Native Stales of India since 
1813 ? — In unsu’crin" this question, I shall confine myself to lluit fiehl of p(dilies with 
which I am ciiicfly conversant, viz. tlie last <>rcat advance of tin.- subsidiary system, 
and its justice and expedience, a.^ connected with the war of 1817-18. The yreat 
powers of India unronnec.tfcd with us by snbsiMiarv alliances, in 1813, were Sindia, 

Holkar, and the R^ah ol Herar. Our treatu s with all of them, the result of their 
contederacy astainst u.s in 1803, were mere instruments of fteneral amity. 'I’lieir 
intercourse with dlic'another was unrestrained: but they wen; bound to submit tj 
mir arbitratioii "in all disputes with our allies. Sindia ai.'d the Kajah of Herar only 
"^d residents at tlu.ir courts, but they were lett perfectly independent in their 
intern^ concerns ; all three had been sullicieiuly weakened to pi event tlicm from 
endangerinjr the existence of our empire by a new confedi racy, and their strensith 
was too e(|ually balanced to lead us to tear the union ot their resources in the, 
hands of any one of them by conquest; whilst it wa.s belii ved that .1 judicious 
system of internal defence, joined to the established reputation of our superiority 
in arms and policy, would avert the only danger we bad to feai, which wa?. the pre- 
datory incurflfflis of the irregular bodies of horse scattered over llcntral India. 

These ( xpectation.s, however, proved fallaciou.s, and partly the weakne.ss and 
partly the in.sidious |)olicy of the Mahratta powers, ‘guided by their enmity to ii.s, 
were the means of bringing upon us and our allies a succession ol serious loss(*s and 
expenses not inferior to those A>f open war. Hetoecn i8o() and 1817, be-iiiles 
other military charges of con.dderajfc magnitude which we had been cum|)ollcd to 
incur, (two armaments, for instance, against Meer Khan, in 1809 and 181 2,) to 
prevent the cstablishnienl of a pfedatory Mahoinedan power in the Deccan, our 
<iwn provinces h«d several tiiues, and the dominions ot our allies, the Nizam an<t 
Pcishwah, incessantly been plundeiied by the Pindarrics ; and to guard against their 
ravages wc were exposed t(* the annual birthen of extensive military arrangements 
on ail our frontiers. I hc armies of Sindia and Holkar too were broken into 
ilifferent bodies, acting under the mask of independence of their nomitial masters, 
though in real concert w ith their views, and l^id on .several occasions violated our ^ 
territories, and those of our allies and dependants. • 

The field for plunder was daily becoming exhausted in Central India and the 
Deccan, and year after year was distinguished by .some extension of plundering 
expeditions; Hyderabad and Poonah, Surat, and Mirzafiore even, no longer 
bounded them. The Carnatic to the south, and'CiJttack aiul tlic Northern Circars 
to the cast, felt tlieif ravages, and vain were all defensive arrangements against an ) 
enemy whom no difficulties or distance could/leter, no obstacles, natural or artificial ^ 

impede' 
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impede in their rapid career of plunder and deviation, which, especially in our . 
provinres, w'as attended w ith cruelties and horroraf that have hardly a parallel in 
liistory. • * 

We had applied in vain to Sindia and Ilolkar to take effectual measures, v\itft or 
without our aid, to repress the I'indarrios. 'I’he only measures adopted by Sindli 
«tvcre directed to reiuh'r their subservience to his" purposes more strict and definite 
than they had lately become ; to secure a share in the fruits ol their depredations 
on us and (^ur allies; at the same time covcrini' his secret support of them by some ^ 
show of zeal for their suppression, in order to j>revent us, as jonj' as*possiblc, from 
taking onr own measures. Finding, liowevcr, that we werd no^ to We deceived by 
such demonstrations, he ratilied our suspicions of his hostile dispositions by uniting 
them witli his own army, and even assuming a tone of defiance during the 
Nopaulwar. 

llolkar's government was entirely in the hands of Meer Khan, who, we hall 
certain grounds of knowing, was in league with the Pindarries ; and the proceedings 
of llolkar’s government, under the l-ouneils of that chief, with regard to those bodies 
of Pindarries who were acknowledged to l»clong to the lIolkur»»Stftte, were parallel 
with those of Sindia towaids his portion of them. • . 

'I'lic Rajah of I’crar (Raghogee Rhoosla) was ccpially hostile in disposition 
with the other Mahratta p<»w<.'rs ; and w hilst his weakness and pei verscn(;j,s hud, 
exposc<l us to dangers, through his position with reference to our rich provinces of 
Ilengal, Deliar, (hittack, and the Northern Circars, as well as those of our ally the 
Nizam, to which his territories funiished an unmolested route to the Pindarries, he 
was not disposed to join with us in any efficient plan against those freebooters. It 
was not till his death, in iSifi, that an alliance with the Bhooshi was effected. 
But the cous('(juent advance of our troops to the Nerbudda, wliich (K^irst alarmed 
the Pindurrie.s, and if any defensive measures could liave beeu cfleclual, would 
liave k< pt tliem in check, in the end only served to aggravate the evil, by showing 
the futility of such measures, and reiulcriiig those freebooters bolder than ever. 

Cousideriiig, then, the J’iudurries as subjects of Sindia and Ilolkar, we Imd u 
right to demand their su|)prc.ssion at the hi!*<vls of tliose eiiiets, as well as resti- 
tution and reparation to ourselves and our allies, ou j)ain of instant war; or if we 
fomul those eiiiefs unable to remove the imisfmcc, and at tiic same 'time too 
perverse to adtuit of our interference; still itifue, i/ we found tlium in league with 
the pluiKlercrs, as was the tact, we wore jusiifie,fl in taking our own mcasurts, and 
acting for them as they ought to act, ac(|ordiug to our, views of their duty, and of 
the plans requisite to place our interests on a permanent footing of securify, in spite ' 
^ of any appeal on their part to treaties or to arms. 

If, then, the justice and cxpedieijey were admitted, and indeed it could not be 
denied, of putting down the predatory jjowers, and providing permaiicutly against 
their revival, it appeared that no half measures could he. adopted, witli any sort of 
justice to ourselves, ‘Phe strong probability that existed of liostilc opposition on the 
part of the Mahratta pov/er-s, singly or united, reipiired us to put forth all our 
strength, and under such cuorftiufts charges* as tiiis would involve, wt* could not 
f submit to be thwarted, or,lo be cajokti, by any of them^ into anytiiiiig short of 
» a radical cure of the system. No niiljtary operations, bas^ upon any trust in the 

assistance ' 
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tifesistancc or f»ood-will of those powers, would been efibctiml to tlie destruction 
even of a tithe* of the predjt^ry hotiics in /Jucstion. ‘The chiefs of Uajpoolana 
and Central India, whose co^)eration was essential, and who were anxious, as 
jant suflerers, to assist us, woijl.d not dare to do so, unhiss we guaranteed their 
rire safety from the revenge, winch could only he flone by releasing them from 
iic yoke, of the Mahrattas and Fathaiis. Nor luul we a shadow of ground fgr 
Wicipating any improvemcn^i the native governments, great or small, w ho, during 
''‘10 years,»^ad neglected, and even fostcreil, the growtli of the predatory systeiiif 
-without the constant exercise of a tdosc and Vigilant control on our part over their 
future conduct. 'I'his could only he efl^cted through a new system olilreatu ij and 
.military arr*ngenientsj supported hy corresponding acqnisiiions of means, In ter- 
ritory, subsidies, df tributes, and uniting the States of Central India in one common 
born! of defensive alliances, under our supremacy. Such was the plan adopted by 
Lord Hastings in 1817. •Under it, the spirit of predatory association has expired j 
*our own dominions, and those of our ohl allies, have been allowed to llonrisli, 
nnvexed by foreign invasion. The prosperity of Rajjiootana and (.'enti 4 li)jiidia 
has been resnscittitcd, and to this day they j’cmain substantially .in pt’ace, both 
domestic and €xU;rnal ; whilst, as far as 1 know, the occasional inconveniences and 
embarrassrgeijts wliich*natnrally attended such complicated concerns, have scarcely 
fljeen a blot on the general happiness and good feeling of the rulers or inhahitants of 
•ilio;^ regions. 

'I he contests with Holkar, the IVishwah, and the Rhoosht, were most imporlani 
ejiisodcs in what is called the Mahratta ami Pindarry war, but wliat was inteiulod 
to have been purely a Pindarry war, until those jirinces idenlifiod tbemselvcs with 
thejM’edatory powers. I have said before that resystance was anticijialcd from 
floT kar and Sindia; the latter, indeed, was only’^ept out of the field hy the 
masterly aii'itary combinations of Lord Hastings: but no one could have foretold, 
.fvitbout the imputation of unjustifiable distrust in their good faith and Jionunr, 
the treacherous defection of our allies, the Pcishwah and the Rhoosl.i, who had both 
suffered, and particularly the latter, from the J’indarrics and the Pathans, most 
severely, for a series of years. 

The” whole course of these rojtests, in their origin, progress and conscf|U»;nc( s, 
are fully developed in the priiitcn collection of papers relative to the, Mahratta and 
Pindatry War ; and their Jusglication, as far as wc arc concerned, is therein .“ro 
complete, in piy opiijion, that I will not attempt further to enlarge Ufion them 
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